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CHAPTEE  XL 

l/HE  Bevolation  had  been  accomplished.  The  decrees 
of  the  Convention  were  every  where  received  with  submis- 
sion. London,  true  during  fifty  eventful  years  to  the  cause 
of  civil  freedom  and  of  the  Reformed  religion,  was  foremost 
in  professing  loyalty  to  the  new  sovereigns.  Garter  king 
at  arms,  after  making  proclamation  under  the  windows  of 
Whitehall,  rode  in  state  along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar. 
He  was  followed  by  the  maces  of  the  two  houses,  by  the 
two  speakers,  Halifax  and  Powie,  and  by  a  long  train  of 
coaches  filled  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  city  threw  open  their  gates  and  joined  the  pro- 
cession. Four  regiments  of  militia  lined  the  way  up  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  round  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  along  Cheap- 
side.  The  streets,  the  balconies,  and  the  very  housetops 
were  crowded  with  gazers.  All  the  steeples  from  the  Ab- 
bey to  the  Tower  sent  fortli  a  joyous  din.  The  proclama- 
tion was  repeated,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening  every  window  from  Whitechapel  to  Pic- 
cadilly was  lighted  up.  The  state  rooms  of  the  palace  were 
thrown  open,  and  were  filled  by  a  gorgeous  company  of 
courtiers  desirous  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  king  and  queen. 
The  Whigs  assembled  there,  flushed  with  victory  and  pros- 
perity. There  were  among  them  some  who  might  be  par- 
doned if  a  vindictive  feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.  The 
most  deeply  injured  of  all  who  had  survived  the  evil  times 
was  absent.  Lady  Russell,  while  her  friends  were  crowd- 
IIL  A 
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ing  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  remained  in  her  retreat,  think- 
ing of  one  who,  if  he  had  been  still  living,  would  have  held 
no  undistinguished  place  in  the  ceremonies  of  that  great 
day.  But  her  daughter,  who  had  a  few  months  before  be- 
come the  wife  of  Lord  Cavendish,  was  presented  to  the  roy- 
al pair  by  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Devonshire.  A  letter 
is  still  extant  in  which  the  young  lady  described  with  great 
vivacity  the  roar  of  the  populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets, 
the' throng  in  the  presence  chamber,  the  beauty  of  Mary, 
and  the  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the  harsh 
features  of  William.  But  the  most  interesting  passage  is 
that  in  which  the  orphan  girl  avowed  the  stem  delight  with 
which  she  had  witnessed  the  tardy  punishment  of  her  fa- 
ther's murderer.* 

The  example  of  London  was  followed  by  the  provincial 
towns.  During  three  weeks  the  Gazettes  were  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  solemnities  by  which  the  public  joy  mani- 
fested itself,  cavalcades  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  proces- 
sions of  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  in  scarlet  gowns,  musters  of 
zealous  Protestants  with  orange  flags  and  ribbons,  salutes, 
bonfires,  illuminations,  music,  balls,  dinners,  gutters  running 
with  ale  and  conduits  spouting  claret. f 

Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing  among  the  Dutch 
when  they  learned  that  the  first  minister  of  their  Common- 
wealth had  been  raised  to  a  throne.  On  the  very  day  of 
his  accession  he  had  written  to  assure  the  States-Greneral 
that  the  change  in  his  situation  had  made  no  change  in  the 
affection  which  he  bore  to  his  native  land,  and  that  his  new 
dignity  would,  he  hoped,  enable  him  to  discharge  his  old 
duties  more  efficiently  than  ever.     That  oligarchical  party, 

*  Letter  from  Lady  Cavendish  to  Sylvia.  Lady  Cavendish,  like  most  of 
the  clever  girls  of  that  generation,  had  Scudery's  romances  always  in  her 
head.  She  is  Dorinda :  her  correspondent,  supposed  to  be  her  cousin  Jane 
Aliington,  is  Sylvia :  William  is  Ormanzor,  and  Mary  Phenixana.  London 
Gazette,  Feb.  14,  168| ;  Narcissus  Luttrcll's  Diary.  Luttrell's  Diary,  which 
I  shall  very  often  quote,  is  in  the  library  of  All  Souls'  College.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  the  Warden  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  allowed  me  access  to 
this  valuable  manuscript. 

t  Sec  the  London  Gazettes  of  February  and  March,  16S|,  and  Narcissus 
Luttrell's  L^iary. 
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which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin 
and  to  the  House  of  Orange,  muttered  faintly  that  his  maj- 
esty ought  to  resign  the  Stadtholdership.  But  all  such 
mntterings  were  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of  a  people 
proud  of  the  genius  and  success  of  their  great  countryman. 
A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed.  In  all  the  cities  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  the  public  joy  manifested  itself  by  fes- 
tivities of  which  the  expense  was  chiefly  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary gifts.  Every  class  assisted.  The  poorest  laborer 
could  help  to  set  up  an  arch  of  triumph  or  to  bring  sedge 
to  a  bonfire.  Even  the  ruined  Huguenots  of  France  could 
contribute  the  aid  of  their  ingenuity.  One  art  which  they 
Iiad  carried  with  them  into  banishment  was  the  art  of  mak- 
ing firew(»:ks ;  and  they  now,  in  honor  of  the  victorious 
champion  of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the  canals  of  Amsterdam 
with  showers  of  splendid  constellations.* 

To  superficial  observers  it  might  well  seem  that  William 
was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings. 
He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  anxious  and  unhappy. 
He  well  knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  only  be- 
ginning. Already  that  dawn  which  had  lately  been  so 
bright  was  overcast ;  and  many  signs  portended  a  dai'k  and 
stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important  classes  took  little  or 
no  part  in  the  festivities  by  which,  all  over  England,  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  government  was  celebrated.  Very 
seldom  could  either  a  priest  or  a  soldier  be  seen  in  the  as- 
semblages which  gathered  round  the  market  crosses  where 
the  king  and  queen  were  proclaimed.  The  professional 
pride  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  array  had  been  deeply 
wounded.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  had  been  dear  to 
the  Anglican  divines.  It  was  their  distinguishing  badge. 
It  was  their  favorite  theme.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  that 
portion  of  their  oratory  which  has  come  down  to  us,  they 
had  preached  about  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  at  least 

*  Wagenaar,  Ixi.  He  quotes  the  proceedings  of  the  States  of  the  2cl  of 
March,  1689.  London  Gazette,  April  11, 1689  ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  April, 
1689. 
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as  often  and  as  zealously  as  about  the  Trinity  or  the  Atone- 
ment.* Their  attachment  to  their  political  creed  had  in- 
deed been  severely  tried,  and  had,  during  a  short  time,  wa- 
vered. But  with  the  tyranny  of  James  the  bitter  feeling 
which  that  tyranny  had  excited  among  them  had  passed 
away.  The  parson  of  a  parish  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
join  in  what  was  really  a  triumph  over  those  principles 
which,  during  twenty-eight  years,  his  flock  had  heard  him 
proclaim  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  and  on 
every  anniversary  of  the  Restoration. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented.  They  hated  Popery 
indeed ;  and  they  had  not  loved  the  banished  king.  But 
they  keenly  felt  that,  in  the  short  campaign  which  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  their  country,  theirs  had  been  an  inglorious 
part.  Forty  fine  regiments,  a  regular  army  such  as  had 
never  before  marched  to  battle  under  the  royal  standard  of 
England,  had  retreated  precipitately  before  an  invader,  and 
had  then,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to  him.  That  great 
force  had  been  absolutely  of  no  account  in  the  late  change, 
had  done  nothing  toward  keeping  William  out,  and  had 
done  nothing  toward  bringing  him  in.  The  clowns,  who, 
armed  with  pitchforks  and  mounted  on  cart-horses,  had  strag- 
gled in  the  train  of  Lovelace  or  Delamere,  had  borne  a  great- 
er part  in  the  Revolution  than  those  splendid  household 
troops,  whose  plumed  hats,  embroidered  coats,  and  curvet- 
ing chargers  the  Londoners  had  so  often  seen  with  admira- 
tion in  Ilydc  Park.  The  mortification  of  the  army  was  in- 
creased by  the  taunts  of  the  foreigners,  taunts  which  neither 
orders  nor  punishments  could  entirely  restrain.f  At  sev- 
eral places  the  anger  which  a  brave  and  high-spirited  body 
of  men  might,  in  such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  feci, 
showed  itself  in  an  alarming  manner.  A  battalion  which 
lay  at  Cirencester  put  out  the  bonfires,  huzzaed  for  King 

♦  "  I  may  bo  positive,"  says  a  writer  who  had  been  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  '*  where  I  heard  one  sermon  of  repentance,  faith,  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  heard  three  of  the  other ;  and  'tis  hard  to  say  whether 
Jesus  Christ  or  King  Charles  the  First  were  oflener  mentioned  and  magni- 
fied."— Bissct*s  Modern  Fanatick,  1710. 

t  Paris  Gazette,  ^^,  1689.     Orange  Gazette,  London,  Jan.  10, 168g. 
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James,  and  drank  confiision  to  his  daughter  and  his  nephew. 
The  garrison  of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall :  blows  were  exchanged ;  and  a  man 
was  killed  in  the  fraj.^ 

The  ill  humor  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army  could  not 
but  be  noticed  by  the  most  heedless;  for  the  clergy  and 
the  army  were  distinguished  from  other  classes  by  obvious 
peculiarities  of  garb.  ''Black  coats  and  red  coats,"  said  a 
vehement  Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are  the  curses 
of  the  nation."!  But  the  discontent  was  not  confined  to 
the  black  coats  and  the  red  coats.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  men  of  all  classes  had  welcomed  William  to  London 
at  Christmas  had  greatly  abated  before  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary. The  new  king  had,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  his 
fame  and  fortune  reached  the  highest  point,  predicted  the 
coming  reaction.  That  reaction  might,  indeed,  have  been 
predicted  by  a  less  sagacious  observer  of  human  affairs. 
For  it  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  a  law  as  certain  as  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of  the  seasons  and  the 
course  of  the  trade- winds.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  over- 
rate present  evil  and  to  underrate  present  good ;  to  long 
for  what  he  has  not,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  he 
has.  This  propensity,  as  it  appears  in  individuals,  has  often 
been  noticed  both  by  laughing  and  by  weeping  philosophers. 
It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Horace  and  of  Pascal,  of  Vol- 
taire and  of  Johnson.  To  its  influence  on  the  fate  of  great 
communities  may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  recorded  in  history.  A  hundred  genera- 
tions have  elapsed  since  the  first  great  national  emancipa- 
tion, of  which  an  account  has  come  down  to  us.  We  read 
in  the  most  ancient  of  books  that  a  people  bowed  to  the  dust 
under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged  to  toil  by  hard  taskmasters, 
not  supplied  with  straw,  yet  compelled  to  furnish  the  daily 
tale  of  bricks,  became  sick  of  life,  and  raised  such  a  cry  of 
misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.     The  slaves  were  wonder- 

•  Grey'B  Debates;  Howe's  Speech,  Feb.  26,  168f ;  Boscawen's  Speech, 
liliirch  1  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Feb.  23-27 
t  Grey's  Debates,  Feb.  26,  168*. 
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fully  set  free :  nt  the  moment  of  their  liberation  they  raised 
a  song  of  gratitude  and  triumph ;  but  in  a  few  hours  they 
began  to  regret  their  slavery,  and  to  murmur  against  the 
leader  who  had  decoyed  them  away  from  the  savory  fare 
of  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  dreary  waste  which  still  sep- 
arated tliem  from  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deUverer  has  been 
the  history  of  Moses  retold.  Down  to  the  present  hour,  re- 
joicings like  those  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  have  ever 
been  speedily  followed  by  murmurings  like  those  at  the  Wa- 
ters of  Strife.*  The  most  just  and  salutary  revolution  must 
produce  much  suffering.  The  most  just  and  salutary  rev- 
olution can  not  produce  all  the  good  that  had  been  expect- 
ed from  it  by  men  of  uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine  tem- 
pers. Even  the  wisest  can  not,  while  it  is  still  recent,  weigli 
quite  fairly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused  against  the  evils 
which  it  has  removed;  for  the  evils  which  it  has  caused 
are  felt,  and  the  evils  which  it  has  removed  are  felt  no 
longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The  public  was,  as  it  al- 
ways is  during  the  cold  fits  which  follow  its  hot  fits,  sullen, 
hard  to  please,  dissatisfied  with  itself,  dissatisfied  with  those 
who  had  lately  been  its  favorites.  The  truce  between  the 
two  great  parties  was  at  an  end.  Separated  by  the  mem- 
ory of  all  that  had  been  done  and  suffered  during  a  conflict 
of  half  a  century,  they  had  been,  during  a  few  months,  unit- 
ed by  a  common  danger.  But  the  danger  was  over;  the 
union  was  dissolved ;  and  the  old  animosity  broke  forth 
again  in  all  its  strength. 

James  had,  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  been  even 

more  hated  by  the  Tories  than  by  the  Whigs ;    and  not 

Hvithout  cause ;  for  to  the  Whigs  he  was  only  an  enemy, 

and  to  the  Tories  he  had  been  a  faithless  and  thankless 

friend.     But  tlie  old  Royalist  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to 

*  This  illustration  is  repeated  to  satiety  in  sermons  and  pamphlets  of  the 
time  of  William  the  Third.  There  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Absalom  and  Ahito- 
phel  entitled  the  Murmurers.  William  is  Moses ;  Corab,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
lam,  nonjuring  bishops ;  Balaam,  I  think,  Dryden  ;  and  Pbinebas,  Shrews- 
bury. 
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be  eztmct  in  the  time  of  his  lawless  domination,  had  been 
partially  revived  by  his  misfortunes.  Many  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  had,  in  December,  taken  arms  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  a  Free  Parliament,  muttered,  two  months  later, 
that  they  had  been  drawn  in ;  that  they  had  trusted  too 
much  to  his  highnesses  declaration ;  that  they  had  given 
him  credit  for  a  disinterestedness  which,  it  now  appeared, 
was  not  in  his  nature.  They  had  meant  to  put  on  King 
James,  for  his  own  good,  some  gentle  force^  to  punish  the 
Jesuits  and  renegades  who  had  misled  him,  to  obtain  from 
him  some  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to  uncrown  and 
banish  him.  For  his  maladministration,  gross  as  it  had 
been,  excuses  were  found.  Was  it  strange  that,  driven  from 
his  native  land,  while  still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Protestant  name,  and  forced  to  pass  his  youth 
in  countries  where  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  was  estab- 
lished, he  should  have  been  captivated  by  that  most  attract- 
ive of  all  superstitions?  Was  it  strange  that,^j)ersecuted 
and  calumniated  as  he  had  been  by  an  implacable  faction, 
his  disposition  should  have  become  sterner  and  more  severe 
than  it  had  once  been  thought,  and  that,  when  those  who 
had  tried  to  blast  his  honor  and  to  rob  him  of  his  birth- 
right were  at  length  in  his  power,  lie  should  not  have  suffi- 
ciently tempered  justice  with  mercy  ?  As  to  the  worst 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  the  charge  of 
trying  to  cheat  his  daughters  out  of  their  inheritance  by 
fethering  a  supposititious  child,  on  what  grounds  did  it  rest? 
Merely  on  slight  circumstances,  such  as  might  well  be  im- 
puted to  accident,  or  to  that  imprudence  which  was  but  too 
much  in  harmony  with  his  character.  Did  ever  the  most 
stupid  country  justice  put  a  boy  in  the  stocks  without  re- 
quiring stronger  evidence  than  that  on  which  the  English 
people  had  pronounced  their  king  guilty  of  the  basest  and 
most  odious  of  all  frauds  ?  Some  great  faults  he  had  doubt- 
less committed :  nothing  could  be  more  just  or  constitution- 
al than  that  for  those  faults  his  advisers  and  tools  should 
be  called  to  a  severe  reckoning ;  nor  did  any  of  those  ad- 
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visers  and  tools  mcMre  richlj  deserve  punishment  than  the 
Roundhead  sectaries  whose  adulation  had  encouraged  him 
to  persist  in  the  fatal  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  land  that  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong,  and  that,  if  wrong  were  done  by  his  authority, 
his  counselors  and  agents  weie  responsible.  That  great 
rule,  essential  to  our  polity,  was  now  inverted.  The  syco- 
phants, who  were  legally  punishable,  enjoyed  impunity;  the 
king,  who  was  not  legally  punishable,  was  punished  with 
merciless  severity.  Was  it  possible  for  the  Cavaliers  of 
England,  the  sons  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought  under  Ru- 
pert, not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow  and  indignation  when  they  re- 
flected on  the  fate  of  their  rightful  liege  lord,  the  heir  of  a 
long  line  of  princes,  lately  enthroned  in  splendor  at  White- 
hall, now  an  exile,  a  suppliant,  a  mendicant  ?  His  calami- 
ties had  been  greater  than  even  those  of  the  blessed  mar- 
tyr from  whom  he  sprang.  The  father  had  been  slain  by 
avowed  and  mortal  foes ;  the  ruin  of  the  son  had  been  the 
work  of  his  own  children.  Surely  the  punishment,  even  if 
deserved,  should  have  been  inflicted  by  other  hands.  And 
was  it  altogether  deserved?  Had  not  the  unhappy  man 
been  rather  weak  and  rash  than  wicked  ?  Had  he  not  some 
of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  prince  ?  His  abilities  were 
certainly  not  of  a  high  order,  but  he  was  diligent ;  he  was 
tlirifty ;  he  had  fought  bravely ;  he  had  been  his  own  min- 
ister for  maritime  affairs,  and  had,  in  that  capacity,  acquit- 
ted himself  respectably ;  he  had,  till  his  spiritual  guides  ob- 
tained a  fatal  ascendency  over  his  mind,  been  regarded  as 
a  man  of  strict  justice ;  and,  to  the  last,  when  he  was  not 
misled  by  them,  he  generally  spoke  truth  and  dealt  fairly. 
With  so  many  virtues,  he  might,  if  he  had  been  a  Protest- 
ant, nay,  if  he  had  been  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  have 
had  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
be  too  late  for  him  to  retrieve  his  errors.  It  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  could  be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to 
have  profited  by  the  terrible  discipline  which  he  had  recent- 
ly undergone ;  and,  if  that  discipline  had  produced  the  ef- 
fects which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  England 
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might  Btill  enjoy,  under  her  legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  happiness  and  tranquillity  than  she  could  expect  from 
the  administration  of  the  best  and  ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  who  held  this  lan- 
guage if  we  supposed  that  they  had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to 
regard  Popery  and  despotism  with  abhorrence.  Some  zeal- 
ots might  indeed  be  found  who  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  imposing  conditions  on  their  king,  and  who  were  ready 
to  recall  him  without  the  smallest  assurance  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence  should  not  be  instantly  republished, 
that  the  High  Commission  should  not  be  instantly  revived, 
that  Petre  should  not  again  be  seated  at  the  Council  Board, 
and  that  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  should  not  again  be  eject- 
ed. But  the  number  of  these  men  was  small.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  number  of  those  Royalists,  who,  if  James  would 
have  acknowledged  his  mistakes  and  promised  to  observe 
the  laws,  were  ready  to  rally  round  him,  was  very  large. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two  able  and  experienced  states- 
men, who  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  Revolution,  frankly 
acknowledged,  a  few  days  after  the  Revolution  had  been 
accomplished,  their  apprehension  that  a  restoration  was 
close  at  hand.  "  If  King  James  were  a  Protestant,"  said 
Halifax  to  Reresby,  "we  could  not  keep  him  out  four 
months."  *'  K  King  James,"  said  Danby  to  the  same  per- 
son about  the  same  time,  "would  but  give  the  country  some 
satisfaction  about  religion,  which  he  might  easily  do,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  make  head  against  him."*  Happily 
for  England,  James  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst  enemy. 
No  word  indicating  that  he  took  blame  to  himself  on  ac- 
count of  the  past,  or  that  he  intended  to  govern  constitu- 
tionally for  the  ftiture,  could  be  extracted  from  him.  Ev- 
ery letter,  every  rumor,  that  found  its  way  from  St.  Ger- 
main's to  England  made  men  of  sense  fear  that,  if,  in  liis 
present  temper,  he  should  be  restored  to  power,  the  second 
tyranny  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Thus  the  Tories, 
as  a  body,  were  forced  to  admit,  very  unwillingly,  that  there 
was,  at  that  moment,  no  choice  but  between  William  and 

♦  Reresby 'a  Memoirs. 
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public  ruin.  They  therefore,  without  altogether  relinquish- 
ing the  hope  that  he  who  was  king  hy  right  might  at  some 
future  time  be  disposed  to  listen  to  reason,  and  without  feel- 
ing any  thing  like  loyalty  toward  him  who  was  king  in  pos- 
session, discontentedly  endured  the  new  government. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  government  was  not,  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  its  existence,  in  more  danger  from  the 
affection  oftheWhigsthan  from  the  disaffection  of  the  Tories. 
Enmity  can  hardly  be  more  annoying  than  querulous,  jeal- 
ous, exacting  fondness ;  and  such  was  the  fondness  which  the 
Whigs  felt  for  the  sovereign  of  their  choice.  They  were  loud 
in  his  praise.  They  were  ready  to  support  him  with  purse 
and  sword  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes*  But  their  at- 
tachment to  him  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as 
had  animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought  for  Charles 
the  First,  loyalty  such  as  had  rescued  Charles  the  Second  from 
the  fearful  dangers  and  difficulties  caused  by  twenty  years  of 
maladministration,  was  not  a  sentiment  to  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Milton  and  Sidney  were  favorable ;  nor  was  it  a 
sentiment  which  a  prince,  just  raised  to  power  by  a  rebel- 
lion, could  hope  to  inspire.  The  Whig  theory  of  govern- 
ment is  that  kings  exist  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people 
for  the  kings  ;  that  the  right  of  a  king  is  divine  in  no  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  the  right  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  a  judge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a  headbor- 
oiigh,  is  divine ;  that,  while  the  chief  magistrate  governs  ac- 
cording to  law,  he  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  reverenced ;  that, 
when  he  violates  the  law,  he  ought  to  be  withstood ;  and 
that,  when  he  violates  the  law  grossly,  systematically,  and 
pertinaciously,  he  ouglit  to  be  deposed.  On  the  truth  of 
these  principles  depended  the  justice  of  William's  title  to 
the  throne.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation  between  sub- 
jects who  held  these  principles,  and  a  ruler  whose  accession 
had  been  the  triumph  of  these  principles,  must  have  been 
altogetlicr  different  from  the  relation  which  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  Whigs  loved 
William  indeed ;  but  they  loved  him  not  as  a  king,  but  as 
a  party  leader ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  their 
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cnthosiasm  would  cool  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the 
mere  leader  of  their  party,  and  should  attempt  to  be  king 
of  the  whole  nation.  What  they  expected  from  Iiim  in  re- 
turn for  their  devotion  to  his  cause  was  that  he  should  be 
one  of  themselyes,  a  stanch  and  ardent  Whig ;  that  he 
should  show  favor  to  none  but  Whigs ;  that  he  should 
make  all  the  old  grudges  of  the  Whigs  his  own ;  and  there 
was  but  too  mudi  reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  he  disap- 
pointed this  expectation)  the  only  section  of  the  community 
which  was^  isealous  in  his  cause  would  be  estranged  from 
him,* 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which,  at  the  moment  of 
his  elevation,  he  found  himself  beset.  Where  there  was  a 
good  path  he  had  seldom  fEiiled  to  choose  it.  But  now  he 
had  only  a  choice  among  paths  every  one  of  which  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  destruction.  From  one  faction  he  could 
hope  for  no  cordial  support.  The  cordial  support  of  the 
other  &ction  he  could  retain  only  by  becoming  himself  the 
most  factious  man  in  his  kingdom,  a  Shaftesbury  on  the 
throne.  K  he  persecuted  the  Tories,  their  sulkiness  would 
infallibly  be  turned  into  fury.  If  he  showed  favor  to  the 
Tories,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  gain  their 
good-will ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  he  might  lose 
his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  Whigs.  Something,  however, 
he  must  do;  something  he  must  risk;  a  Privy  Council 
must  be  sworn  in ;  all  the  great  offices,  political  and  judi- 
cial, must  be  filled.  It  was  impossible  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment that  would  please  every  body,  and  difficult  to  make 
an  arrangement  that  would  please  any  body ;  but  an  ar- 
rangement must  be  made. 

What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he  did  not  think  of  form- 
ing. Indeed,  what  is  now  called  a  ministry  was  never  known 
in  England  till  he  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne.    Un- 

*  Here,  and  in  many  other  places,  I  abstain  from  citing  aithorities,  be- 
cause my  authorities  are  too  numerous  to  cite.  My  notions  of  the  temper 
and  relative  position  of  political  and  religious  parties  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third  have  been  derived,  not  from  any  single  work,  but  from  thousands  of 
forgotten  tracts,  sermons,  and  satires ;  in  fact,  from  a  whole  literature  which 
is  mouldering  in  old  libraries. 
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der  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  there  had 
been  ministers,  but  there  had  been  no  ministry.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  frankpledge 
for  each  other.  They  were  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  even  on  questions  of  the  gravest  importance.  Often 
they  were  politically  and  personally  hostile  to  each  other, 
and  made  no  secret  of  their  hostility.  It  was  not  yet  felt 
to  be  inconvenient  or  unseemly  that  they  should  accuse 
each  other  of  high  crimes,  and  demand  each  other^s  heads. 
No  man  had  been  more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  than  Coventry,  who  was  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury.  No  man  had  been  more  active 
in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than  Win- 
nington,  who  was  Solicitor  GeneraL  Among  the  members 
of  the  government  there  was  only  one  point  of  union,  their 
common  head,  the  sovereign.  The  nation  considered  him 
as  the  proper  chief  of  the  administration,  and  blamed  him 
severely  if  he  delegated  his  high  functions  to  any  subject. 
Clarendon  has  told  us  that  nothing  was  so  hateful  to  the 
Englishmen  of  his  time  as  a  prime  minister.  They  would 
rather,  he  said,  be  subject  to  a  usurper  like  Oliver,  who 
was  first  magistrate  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  than  to  a 
legitimate  king  who  referred  them  to  a  grand  vizier.  One 
of  the  chief  accusations  which  the  country  party  had  brought 
against  Charles  the  Second  was  that  he  was  too  indolent 
and  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  examine  with  care  the  balance- 
sheets  of  public  accountants  and  the  inventories  of  military 
stores.  James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  had  determined 
to  appoint  no  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Board  of  Admiralty,  and 
to  keep  the  entire  direction  of  maritime  affairs  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  this  arrangement,  which  would  now  be  thought 
by  men  of  all  parties  unconstitutional  and  pernicious  in  the 
highest  degree,  was  then  generally  applauded  even  by  peo- 
ple who  were  not  inclined  to  see  his  conduct  in  a  favorable 
light.  How  completely  the  relation  in  which  the  king  stood 
to^  his  Parliament  and  to  his  ministers  had  been  altered  by 
the  Revolution  was  not  at  first  understood  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen.      It  was  universally  supposed  that 
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tlie  government  would,  as  in  time  past,  be  conducted  hy 
fimctionaiies  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  William 
would  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  them  all.  It 
was  also  fully  expected  that  a  prince  of  William's  capacity 
and  experience  would  transact  much  important  business 
without  having  recourse  to  any  adviser. 

There  were  therefore.no  complaints  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  foreign 
affiiirs.  This  was  indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice ;  for, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whom 
nothing  would  induce  to  quit  his  retreat  for  public  life,  there 
was  no  Englishman  who  had  proved  himself  capable  of  con- 
ducting an  important  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a 
successfid  and  honorable  issue.  Many  years  had  elapsed 
since  England  liad  interfered  with  weight  and  dignity  in  the 
affairs  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  ablest  English  politicians  had  long  been  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  disputes  concerning  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  their  own  country.  The  con- 
tests about  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  Test  Act,  had  produced  an 
abundance,  it  might  almost  be  said  a  glut,  of  those  talents 
which  raise  men  to  eminence  in  societies  torn  by  internal 
factions.  AH  the  Continent  could  not  show  such  skillful 
and  wary  leaders  of  parties,  such  dexterous  parliamentary 
tacticians,  such  ready  and  eloquent  debaters,  as  were  assem- 
bled at  Westminster.  But  a  very  different  training  was 
necessary  to  form  a  great  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and 
the  Revolution  had  on  a  sudden  placed  England  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  services  of  a  great  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs were  indispensable  to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply  that  in  wliicli 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  kingdom  were  de- 
ficient. He  had  long  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  a 
negotiator.  He  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the  Euro- 
pean coalition  against  the  French  ascendency.  The  clew, 
without  which  it  was  perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and  intricate 
maze  of  Continental  politics,  was  in  his  liands.     His  En- 
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glisli  counselors,  tii^zefore,  however  able  and  active,  seldom, 
daring  his  reign,  ventored  to  meddle  with  that  part  of  the 
public  business  which  he  had  taken  as  his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  government  of  England  could  be  carried  on 
only  by  the  advice  and  agency  of  English  ministers*  Those 
ministers  William  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  proscribe  any  set  of  men  who  were 
willing  to  support  his  throne.  On  the  day  after  the  crown 
had  been  presented  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House,  the 
Privy  Council  was  sworn  in.  Most  of  the  councilors  were 
Whigs ;  but  the  names  of  several  eminent  Tories  appeared 
in  the  list.f  The  four  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  as- 
signed to  four  noblemen,  the  representatives  of  four  classes 
of  politicians. 

In  practical  ability  and  oflicial  experience  Danby  had  no 
superior  among  his  contemporaries.  To  the  gratitude  of  the 
new  sovereigns  he  had  a  strong  claim,  for  it  was  by  his 
dexterity  that  their  marriage  had  been  brought  about  in 
spite  of  difficulties  which  had  seemed  insuperable.  The 
enmity  which  he  had  always  borne  to  France  was  a  scarcely 
less  powerful  recommendation.  He  had  signed  the  invita- 
tion of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  had  excited  and  directed  the 
northern  insurrection,  and  had,  in  the  Convention,  exerted 
all  his  influence  and  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  scheme 
of  Regency.  Yet  the  Whigs  regarded  him  with  imconquer- 
ablc  distrust  and  aversion.  They  could  not  forget  that  he 
had,  in  evil  days,  been  the  first  minister  of  the  state,  the 
head  of  tlie  Cavaliers,  the  champion  of  prerogative,  the  per- 
secutor of  Dissenters.  Even  in  becoming  a  rebel,  he  had  not 
ceased  to  be  a  Tory.  K  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against 
the  crown,  he  had  drawn  it  only  in  defense  of  the  Church. 
If  he  had,  in  the  Convention,  done  good  by  opposing  the 
scheme  of  regency,  he  liad  done  harm  by  obstinately  main- 

*  Tho  follo^vlng  passage  in  a  tract  of  that  time  expresses  the  general  opin- 
ion.' "  He  has  better  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  than  we  have  ;  but  in  English 
business  it  is  no  dishonour  to  him  to  be  told  his  relation  to  us,  tho  nature  of  it, 
and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do  " — An  Honest  Commoner's  Speech. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  168§. 
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taining  that  the  throne  was  not  vacant,  and  that  the  estates 
had  no  right  to  determine  who  should  fill  it.  The  Whigs 
were  therefore  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  think  himself 
amply  rewarded  for  his  recent  merits  hj  being  suffered  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  those  offenses  for  which  he  had 
been  impeached  ten  years  before.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
estimated  his  own  abilities  and  services,  which  were  doubt- 
less considerable,  at  their  full  value,  and  thought  himself 
entitled  to  the  great  place  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  which 
he  had  formerly  held.  But  he  was  disappointed.  William, 
otk  principle,  thought  it  desirable  to  divide  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Treasury  among  several  commissioners. 
He  was  the  first  EngKsh  king  who  never,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  reign,  trusted  the  white  staff  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  subject.  Danby  was  offered  his  choice 
between  the  presidency  of  the  Council  and  a  secretaryship 
of  state.  He  sullenly  accepted  the  presidency,  and,  while 
the  Whigs  murmured  at  seeing  him  placed  so  high,  hardly 
attempted  to  conceal  his  anger  at  not  having  been  placed 
higher.* 

Halifax,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that  small  party 
which  boasted  that  it  kept  the  balance  even  between  Whigs 
and  Tories,  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued 
to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. f  He  had  been  fore- 
most in  strictly  legal  opposition  to  the  late  government, 
and  had  spoken  and  written  with  great  ability  against  the 
dispensing  power ;  but  he  had  refused  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  design  of  invasion ;  he  had  labored,  even  when 
the  Dutch  were  in  full  march  toward  London,  to  effect  a 
reconciliation ;  and  he  had  never  deserted  James  till  James 
liad  deserted  the  throne.  But,  from  the  moment  of  that 
shameful  flight,  the  sagacious  Trimmer,  convinced  that  com- 
promise was  thenceforth  impossible,  had  taken  a  decided 
part.  He  had  distinguished  himself  pre-eminently  in  the 
Convention;  nor  was  it  without  a  peculiar  propriety  that 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  honorable  office  of  tendering 

♦  Tendon  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  168f  ;  Sir  J.  Rercsby's  Memoirs. 
t   London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  168|^;  Lords*  Journals. 
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the  crown,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Estates  of  England,  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange ;  for  onr  ReYolution,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  said  to  bear  the  character  of  anj  single  mind, 
assuredly  bears  the  character  of  the  large  jet  cautious  mind 
of  Halifax.  The  Whigs,  however,  were  not  in  a  temper  to 
accept  a  recent  service  as  an  atonement  for  an  old  offense ; 
and  the  offense  of  Halifax  had  been  grave  indeed.  He  had 
long  before  been  conspicuous  in  their  front  rank  during  a 
hard  fight  for  liberty.  When  they  were  at  length  victori- 
ous, when  it  seemed  that  Whitehall  was  at  their  mercy, 
when  they  had  a  near  prospect  of  dominion  and  revenge,, 
he  had  changed  sides ;  and  fortune  had  changed  sides  with 
him.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  his  elo- 
quence had  struck  them  dumb,  and  had  put  new  life  into 
the  inert  and  desponding  party  of  the  court.  It  was  true 
that,  though  he  had  left  them  in  the  day  of  their  insolent 
pros2)erity,  he  had  returned  to  them  in  the  day  of  their  dis- 
tress. But,  now  that  their  distress  was  over,  they  forgot 
that  he  had  returned  to  them,  and  remembered  only  that  he 
had  left  them.* 

The  vexation  with  which  they  saw  Danby  presiding  in 
the  Council,  and  Halifax  bearing  the  Privy  Seal,  was  not 
diminished  by  the  news  that  Nottingham  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  Some  of  those  zealous  churchmen  wlio 
had  never  ceased  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
who  tliouglit  the  Revolution  unjustifiable,  who  had  voted 
for  a  Regency,  and  who  had  to  the  last  maintained  that  the 
Englisli  throne  could  never  be  one  moment  vacant,  yet  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
Convention.  They  had  not,  they  said,  rebelled  against 
James.  They  had  not  selected  William.  But,  now  tliat 
they  saw  on  the  throne  a  sovereign  whom  they  never  would 
have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  law,  divine 
or  human,  bound  them  to  carry  the  contest  farther.  They 
thought  that  they  found,  both  in  tlie  Bible  and  in  the  Stat- 
ute Book,  directions  which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  Bible  enjoins  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.  The 
♦  Burnet,  ii.,  4. 
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Statute  Book  contains  an  act  providing  that  no  subject 
shall  be  deemed  a  wrong-doer  for  adhering  to  the  king  in 
possession.  On  these  grounds^  many,  who  had  not  con- 
curred in  setting  up  the  new  government,  believed  that  they 
might  give  it  their  support  without  offense  to  God  or  man. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  politicians  of  this  school  was  Not- 
tingham. At  his  instance  the  Convention  had,  before  the 
throne  was  filled,  made  such  changes  in  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance as  enabled  him  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  to  take 
that  oath  without  scruple.  "  My  principles,"  he  said,  "  do 
not  permit  me  to  bear  any  part  in  making  a  king.  But 
when  a  king  has  been  made,  my  principles  bind  me  to  pay 
him  an  obedience  more  strict  than  he  can  expect  from  those 
who  have  made  him."  He  now,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of 
those  who  most  esteemed  him,  consented  to  sit  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  accept  the  seals  of  secretary.  William  doubt- 
less hoped  that  this  appointment  would  be  considered  by 
the  clergy  and  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  as  a  suflScient 
guarantee  that  no  evil  was  meditated  against  the  Church. 
Even  Burnet,  who  at  a  later  period  felt  a  strong  antipathy 
to  Nottingham,  owned,  in  some  memoirs  written  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  that  the  king  had  judged  well,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Tory  secretary,  Iionestly  exerted  in  sup- 
port of  the  new  sovereigns,  had  saved  England  from  great 
calamities.* 

♦  These  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  mannscript  volume,  which  is  part  of 
the  Harleian  Collection,  and  is  numbered  6584.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  first 
outlines  of  a  great  part  of  Burnetts  History  of  His  Own  Times.  The  dates  at 
which  the  dlflerent  portions  of  this  most  curious  and  interesting  book  were 
composed  are  marked.  Almost  the  whole  was  written  before  the  death  of 
Mary.  Burnet  did  not  begin  to  prepare  his  History  of  William's  reign  for  the 
press  till  ten  years  later.  By  that  time  his  opinions,  both  of  men  and  of 
things,  had  undergone  great  changes.  The  value  of  the  rough  draught  is 
therefore  very  great ;  for  it  contains  some  facts  which  he  afterward  thought 
it  advisable  to  suppress,  and  some  judgments  which  he  afterward  saw  cause 
to  alter.  I  must  own  that  I  generally  like  his  first  thoughts  best.  When- 
ever his  History  is  reprinted,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  collated  with  this  volume. 

When  I  refer  to  the  Burnet  MS.,  Harl.  6584, 1  wish  the  reader  to  under- 
stand that  the  MS.  contains  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  History. 

As  to  Nottingham's  appointment,  sec  Burnet,  ii.,  8  ;  the  London  Gazette  of 
March  7,  168f ;  and  Clarendon's  Diary  of  Feb.  16. 
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The  other  secretary  was  Shrewsbury.*  No  man  so 
young  had  within  living  memory  occupied  so  high  a  post 
in  the  government.  He  had  but  just  completed  his  tweniy- 
eighth  year.  Nobody,  however,  except  the  solemn  formal- 
ists at  the  Spanish  embassy  thought  his  youth  an  objection 
to  his  promotion.!  He  had  already  secured  for  himself  a 
place  in  histoiy  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  His  talents,  his  accom- 
plishments, his  graceful  manners,  his  bland  temper,  made 
him  generally  popular.  By  the  Whigs  especially  he  was 
almost  adored.  None  suspected  that,  with  many  great  and 
many  amiable  qualities,  he  had  such  faults  both  of  head  and 
of  heart  as  would  make  the  rest  of  a  life  which  had  opened 
under  the  fairest  auspices  burdensome  to  himself  and  al- 
most useless  to  his  country. 

The  naval  administration  and  the  ^nancial  administration 
were  confided  to  Boards.  Herbert  was  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  given  up  wealth 
and  dignities  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  retain  them 
with  honor  and  with  a  good  conscience.  He  had  carried 
the  memorable  invitation  to  the  Hague.  He  had  command- 
ed the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  voyage  from  Helvoetsluys  to 
Torbay.  His  character  for  courage  and  professional  skill 
stood  high.  That  he  had  had  his  follies  and  vices  was  well 
known.  But  his  recent  conduct  in  the  time  of  severe  trial 
had  atoned  for  all,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  that  his 
future  career  would  be  glorious.  Among  the  commission- 
ers who  sat  with  him  at  the  Admiralty  were  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  William  Sach- 
everell,  a  veteran  Whig,  who  had  great  authority  in  Ids 
party,  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  an  honest  and  very  moderate 
Tory,  who  in  fortune  and  parHamentary  interest  was  among 
the  lirst  of  the  English  gentry. f 

Mordaunt,  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  Whigs,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  Treasury ;  why,  it  is  difficult  to 

*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  168f . 

t  Don  Pedro  do  Ronquillo  makes  this  objection. 

t  London  Gazette,  March  11,  168|. 
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say.  His  romantic  courage,  his  flighty  wit,  his.  eccentric 
invention,  his  love  of  desperate  risks  and  startling  effects, 
were  not  qualities  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  him  in  finan- 
cial calculations  and  negotiations.  Delamere,  a  more  vehe- 
ment Whig,  if  possible,  than  Mordaunt,  sat  second  at  tlie 
board,  and  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Two  Whig 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  the  commis- 
sion. Sir  Henry  Capel,  brother  of  that  Earl  of  Essex  who 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower,  and  Richard  Hampden, 
son  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But  the 
commissioner  on  whom  the  chief  weight  of  business  lay  was 
Godolphin.  This  man,  taciturn,  clear-minded,  laborious,  in- 
offensive, zealous  for  no  government  and  useful  to  every 
government,  had  gradually  become  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  Though  a  churchman, 
he  had  prospered  in  a  court  governed  by  Jesuits.  Though 
he  had  voted  for  a  regency,  he  was  the  real  head  of  a  treas- 
ury filled  with  Whigs.  His  abilities  and  knowledge,  which 
had  in  the  late  reign  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Bellasyse 
and  Dover,  were  now  needed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
Mordaunt  and  Delamere.* 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the  great 
seaL  The  king  at  first  wished  to  confide  it  to  Nettings 
ham,  whose  father  had  borne  it  during  several  years  with 
Mgh  reputation.f  Nottingham,  however,  declined  the  trust ; 
and  it  was  offered  to  Halifax,  but  was  again  declined.  Both 
these  lords  doubtless  felt  that  it  was  a  trust  which  thoy 
could  not  discharge  with  honor  to  themselves  or  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.  In  old  times,  indeed,  the  seal  had 
been  generally  held  by  persons  who  were  not  lawyers. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  been  confided  to 
two  eminent  men,  who  had  never  studied  at  any  Inn  of 
Court.     Dean  Williiams  had  been  Lord  Keeper  to  James  the 

♦  London  Gazette,  March  11,  168f. 

t  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probahle  story.  But  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  Nottingham  was  invited  to  be  Chancellor,  or  only  to 
be  Fust  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal.  Compare  Burnet,  ii.,  3,  and  Boycr's 
Hiitoiy  of  William,  1702.  Narcissus  Luttrcll  repeatedly,  and  even  as  late 
as  the  close  of  1692,  speaks  of  Nottingham  as  likely  to  be  Chancellor. 
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First.  Shaftesbtuy  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  to  CSharles 
the  Second.  But  such  appointments  conld  no  longer  be 
made  without  serious  inconvenience.  Equity  had  been 
gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science,  which  no  hu- 
man faculties  could  master  without  long  and  intense  appli- 
cation. Even  Shaftesbury,  vigorous  as  was  his  intellect, 
had  painfully  felt  his  want  of  technical  knowledge  ;*  and, 
during  the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Shaftes- 
bury had  resigned  the  seal,  technical  knowledge  had  con^ 
stantly  been  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  his  suc- 
cessors. Neither  Nottingham,  therefore,  though  he  had  a 
stock  of  legal  learning  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  any  perr 
son  who  has  not  received  a  legal  education^  nor  Halifax, 
though,  in  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
quickness  of  his  apprehension  and  the  subtlety  of  his  reason- 
ing had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured  to  accept  the 
highest  office  which  an  English  layman  can  fill.  After  some 
dday  the  seal  was  confided  to  a  commission  of  eminent 
lawyers,  with  Maynard  at  their  head.t 

The  choice  of  judges  did  honor  to  the  new  government. 
Every  privy  councilor  was  directed  to  bring  a  list.  The 
lists  were  compared,  and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous  merit 
were  selected-t  The  professional  attainments  and  Whig 
principles  of  Pollexfen  gave  him  pretensions  to  the  highest 
place.  But  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  held  briefs  for 
the  crown,  in  the  Western  counties,  at  the  assizes  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  It  ^eems,  indeed,  from 
the  reports  of  the  trials  that  he  did  as  little  as  he  could  do 
if  he  held  the  briefs  at  all,  and  that  he  left  to  the  judges 
the  business  of  browbeating  witnesses  and  prisoners.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  name  was  inseparably  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.  He  therefore  could  not, 
with  propriety,  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  first  criminal  court 
in  the  realm.§     After  acting  during  a  few  weeks  as  attor- 

*  Roger  North  relates  an  aimifing  story  about  Shaftesbuiy's  embarrass- 
ments. 
t  London  Gazette,  March  4,  16Sf-  t  Burnet,  ii.,  5. 

^  The  ProtesUnt  Mask  taken  off  from  the  Jesoited  JSnglishman,  1692. 
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ney  general,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  young  man,  but  distinguished  hj 
learning,  integrity,  and  courage,  became  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural  retirement,  but  whose 
reputation  was  still  great  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  appoint- 
ed chief  baron.  Powell,  who  had  been  ^sgraced  on  ac- 
count of  his  honest  declaration  in  favor  of  the  bishops,  again 
took  his  seat  among  the  judges.  Treby  succeeded  PoUex- 
fen  as  attorney  general,  and  Somers  was  made  solicitor.* 

Two  of  the  chief  places  in  the  royal  household  were  fill- 
ed by  two  English  noblemen  eminently  qualified  to  adorn 
a  court.  The  high-spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire 
was  named  Xiord  Steward.  No  man  had  done  more  or  risk- 
ed more  for  England  during  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  In  re- 
trieving her  lib^lies,  he  had  retrieved  also  the  fortunes  of 
his  own  house.  His  bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was 
found  among  the  papers  which  James  had  left  at  Whitehall, 
and  was  canceled  by  William.t  J     /;-.    j 

Dorset  became  Lord  Charabe^ain,  and  employed  the  in- 
fluence and  patronage  annexed  to  his  functions,  as  he  had 
long  employed  his  private  means,  in  encouraging  genius  and 
in  alleviating  misfortune.  One  of  the  first  acts  which  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  performing  must  have  been  pain- 
ful to  a  man  of  so  generous  a  nature,  and  of  so  keen  a  relish 
for  whatever  was  excellent  in  arts  and  letters.  Dryden 
could  no  longer  remain  Poet  Laureate.  The  public  would 
not  have  borne  to  see  any  papist  among  the  servants  of 
their  majesties ;  and  Dryden  was  not  only  a  papist,  but  an 
apostate.  He  had,  moreover,  aggravated  the  guilt  of  his 
apostasy  by  calumniating  and  ridiculing  the  Church  wliicli 
he  had  deserted.  He  had,  it  was  facetiously  said,  treated 
her  as  the  pagan  persecutors  of  old  treated  her  children. 
He  had  dressed  her  up  in  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and  then 

*  These  appointments  were  not  announced  in  the  Gazette  till  the  6th  of 
M^  ;  but  some  of  them  were  made  earlier. 

t  Kenneths  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Family  of  Cavendish,  1708. 
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baited  her  for  the  public  amusement.*  He  was  removed; 
but  he  received  &om  the  private  bounty  of  the  magnificent 
chamberlain  a  pension  equal  to  the  salary  which  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  deposed  laureate,  however,  as  poor  of 
spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts,  continued  to  complain  pit- 
cously,  year  after  year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not  suf- 
fered, till  at  length  his  wailings  drew  forth  expressions  of 
well-merited  contempt  from  brave  and  honest  Jacobites,  who 
had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  principles  without  deign- 
ing to  utter  one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamentation.t 

In  the  royal  household  were  placed  some  of  those  Dutch 
nobles  who  stood  highest  in  the  fistvor  of  the  king.  Ben- 
tinck  had  the  great  office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  with  a  sala^ 
ry  of  five  thousaud  pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took  charge 
of  the  robes.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  was  Auverquerque, 
a  gallant  soldier,  who  united  the  blood  of  Nassau  to  the 
blood  of  Horn,  and  who  wore  with  just  pride  a  costly  sword 
presented  to  him  by  the^  States-General  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  courage  with  which  he  had,  on  the  bloody  day  of 
Saint  Dennis,  saved  the  life  of  William. 

The  place  of  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  queen  was  given 
to  a  man  who  had  just  become  conspicuous  in  public  life, 
and  whose  name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  this 

*  See  a  poem  entitled  A  Votive  Tablet  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
t  See  Prior's  Dedication  of  his  Poems  to  Dorset's  son  and  successor,  and 
Dryden's  Essay  on  Satire  prefixed  to  the  Translations  from  Juvenal.  There  is 
a  bitter  sneer  on  Dryden's  effeminate  querulousness  in  Collier's  Short  View 
of  the  Stage.  In  Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  a  poem  which,  worthless  as  it 
in,  contains  some  curious  allusions  to  contemporary  men  £Uid  events,  are  the 
following  lines  : 

**  The  poets'  nation  did  obsequious  wait 
For  the  kind  dole  divided  at  his  gate. 

Laurus  among  the  meagre  crowd  appeared,  i 

An  old,  revolted,  unbelieving  bard,  > 

Who  thronged,  and  shoved,  and  pressed,  and  would  be  heard.  ) 
.  Sakirs  high  roof,  the  Muses'  palace,  rung 
With  endless  cries,  and  endless  songs  he  sung. 
To  bless  good  Sakil  Laurus  would  be  first ; 
But  Sakil's  prince  and  Sakil's  God  he  curs'd  ; 
Sakil  without  distinction  threw  his  bread. 
Despised  the  flatterer,  but  the  poet  fed." 

I  need  not  say  that  Sakil  is  Sackville,  or  that  Laurus  is  a  translation  of  the 
famous  nickname  Baves. 
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xeign.  John  Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called. 
Jack  Howe,  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Convention  hj  the 
boixough  of  Cirencester.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
whose  bodj  was  worn  hj  the  constant  workings  of  a  rest- 
leas  and  acrid  mind.  He  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with  a  hag- 
gard, eager  look,  expressive  at  once  of  flightiness  and  of 
shrewdness.  -  He  had  been  known,  dnring  several  years,  as 
a  small  poet,  and  some  of  the  most  savage  lampoons  which 
were  handed  aboat  the  coffee-honses  were  imputed  to  him. 
But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  both  his  parts 
and  his  ill-nature  were  most  signally  displayed.  Before  he 
had  been  a  member  three  weeks,  his  volubility,  his  asperi- 
ty, and  his  pertinacity  had  made  him  conspicuous.  Quick- 
ness, energy,  and  audacity,  united,  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  ot  a  privileged  man.  His  enemies — and  he  had 
many  enemies — ^said  that  he  consulted  his  personal  safety 
even  in  his  most  petulant  moods,  and  that  he  treated  sol- 
diers with  a  civility  which  he  never  showed  to  ladies  or  to 
bishops.  But  no  man  had  in  larger  measure  that  evil 
courage  which  braves  and  even  courts  disgust  and  hatred. 
No  decencies  restrained  him ;  his  spite  was  implacable ;  his 
skill  in  finding  out  the  vulnerable  parts  of  strong  minds 
was  consummate.  All  his  great  contemporaries  felt  his 
sting  in  their  turns.  Once  it  inflicted  a  wound  which  de- 
ranged even  the  stem  composure  of  William,  and  con- 
strained him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  could  invite  IVIr.  Howe  to  a  short  interview  be- 
hind Montague  House.  As  yet,  however,  Howe  was  reck- 
oned among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invectives 
against  the  malcontents.* 

*  Scarcely  any  man  of  that  age  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  pamphlets 
and  satires  than  Howe.  In  the  famous  petition  of  Legion,  he  is  designated 
as  "that  impudent  scandal  of  Parliaments."  Mackay's  account  of  him  is 
curiouK.  In  a  poem  written  in  1690,  which  I  have  never  seen  except  in 
manuscript,  are  the  following  lines  : 

**  First  for  Jack  Howe  with  his  terrible  talent, 
Happy  the  female  that  scapes  hiH  lampoon ; 
Against  the  ladies  exccnsively  valiant. 
But  very  respeetftil  to  a  dragoon.** 
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The  subordinate  places  in  every  public  office  were  di- 
vided between  the  two  parties,  but  the  Whigs  had  the 
larger  share.  Some  persons,  indeed,  who  did  little  honor 
to  the  Whig  name,  were  largely  recompensed  for  services 
which  no  good  man  would  have  performed.  Wildman  was 
made  Postmaster  GeneraL  A  lucrative  sinecure  in  the 
Excise  was  bestowed  on  Ferguson.  The  duties  of  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury  were  both  very  important  and  very 
invidious.  It  was  the  business  of  that  officer  to  conduct 
political  prosecutions,  to  collect  the  evidence,  to  instruct 
the  counsel  for  the  crown,  to  see  that  the  prisoners  were 
not  liberated  on  insufficient  bail,  to  see  that  the  juries  were 
not  composed  of  persons  hostile  to  the  government.  In 
the  days  of  Charles  and  James,  the  solicitors  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  been  with  too  much  reason  accused  of  employing 
all  the  vilest  artifices  of  chicanery  against  men  obnoxious 
to  the  court.  The  new  government  ought  to  have  made  a 
choice  which  was  above  all  suspicion.  Unfortunately,  Mor- 
daunt  and  Delamcre  pitched  upon  Aaron  Smitli,  an  acri- 
monious and  unprincipled  politician,  who  had  been  the  legal 
adviser  of  Titus  Gates  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot. 
Richard  Hampden,  a  man  of  decided  opinions  but  of  mod- 
erate temper,  objected  to  this  appointment.  Ilis  objections, 
however,  were  overruled.  The  Jacobites,  who  hated  Smith, 
and  had  reason  to  hate  him,  affirmed  that  he  had  obtained 
his  place  by  bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  par- 
ticularly by  threatening  that,  if  his  just  claims  were  disre- 
garded, he  would  be  the  death  of  Ham2)den.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  mentioned  were  publicly  announced,  and  mean- 
while many  important  events  had  taken  place.  As  soon  as 
the  new  privy  councilors  had  been  sworn  in,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  them  a  grave  and  pressing  question. 
Could  the  Convention  now  assembled  be  turned  into  a  Par- 
liament ?     The  Whigs,  who  had  a  decided  majority  in  the 

♦  Sprat's  True  Account ;  North's  Examen  •  Letter  to  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
1694;  Letter  to  Secretary  Trcnchard,  1694. 
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Lower  House,  were  all  for  the  affirmatiYe.  The  Tories, 
who  knew  that,  within  the  last  month,  the  public  feeling  had 
nndeigone  a  considerable  change,  and  who  hoped  that  a  gen- 
eral election  would  add  to  their  strength,  were  for  the  neg- 
ative. They  maintained  that  to  the  existence  of  a  Parlia- 
ment royal  writs  were  indispensably  necessary.  The  Con- 
Tention  had  not  been  summoned  by  such  writs ;  the  origin- 
al defect  could  not  now  be  supplied ;  the  houses  were  there- 
fore mere  dubs  of  private  men,  and  ought  instantly  to  dis- 
perse. 

It  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ  was  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  that  to  expose  the  subs^nce  of  our  laws  and  lib- 
erties to  serious  hazard  for  the  sake  of  a  form  would  be  the 
most  senseless  superstition.  Wherever  the  sovereign,  the 
peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  representatives  ireely 
chosen  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  realm  were  met  to- 
gether, there  was  the  essence  of  a  Parliament.  Such  a  Par- 
liament was  now  in  being ;  and  what  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  dissolve  it  at  a  conjuncture  when  every  hour  was 
precious,  when  numerous  important  subjects  required  imme- 
diate legislation,  and  when  dangers,  only  to  be  averted  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  men- 
aced the  state  ?  A  Jacobite  indeed  might  consistently  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  Convention  as  a  Parliament ;  for  he 
held  that  it  had  from  the  beginning  been  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, that  all  its  resolutions  were  nullities,  and  tliat  the 
sovereigns  whom  it  had  set  up  were  usurj)ers.  But  -with 
what  consistency  could  any  man,  who  maintained  that  a 
new  Parliament  ought  to  be  immediately  called  by  writs 
under  the  great  seal  of  William  and  Mary,  question  the  au- 
thority which  had  placed  William  and  ilary  on  the  throne  ? 
Those  who  held  that  William  was  rightful  king  must  nec- 
essarily hold  that  the  body  from  which  he  derived  his  right 
was  itself  a  rightful  Great  Council  of  the  Realm.  Tliosc 
who,  though  not  holding  him  to  be  rightful  king,  conceived 
that  they  might  lawfully  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  king 
in  fact,  might  surely,  on  the  same  principle,  acknowledge 
the  Convention  as  a  Parliament  in  fact.     It  was  plain  that 
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the  Convention  was  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  an- 
thoritj  of  all  fiitare  Parliaments  must  be  derived^  and  that 
on  tlie  validity  of  the  votes  of  the  Convention  must  depend 
the  validity  of  every  future  statute.  And  how  could  the 
stream  rise  higher  than  the  source  ?  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  the  Convention  was  supreme  in  the  state^  and  yet 
a  nullity;  a  Legislature  for  the  highest  of  all  purposes^  and 
yet  no  Legislature  for  the  humblest  purposes ;  competent  to 
declare  the  throne  vacant,  to  change  the  succession,  to  fix 
the  landmarks  of  the  Constitution,  and  yet  not  comp^tient 
to  pass  the  most  trivial  act  for  the  repairing  of  a  pier  or  the 
building  of  a  parish  church  ? 

These  arguments  would  have  had  considerable  wei^t, 
even  if  every  precedent  had  been  on  the  other  side.  But 
in  truth  our  history  afforded  only  one  precedent  which  was 
at  all  in  point,  and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in  fitvor  of 
the  doctrine  that  royal  writs  are  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  No  royal  writ  had 
summoned  the  Convention  which  recalled  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ;  yet  that  Convention  had,  after  his  restoration,  con- 
tinued to  sit  and  to  legislate,  had  settled  the  revenue,  had 
passed  an  act  of  amnesty,  had  abolished  the  feudal  tenures. 
These  proceedings  had  been  sanctioned  by  authority  of 
which  no  party  in  the  state  could  speak  without  reverence. 
Hale  had  borne  a  considerable  share  in  them,  and  had  al- 
ways maintained  tliat  they  were  strictly  legal.  Clarendon, 
little  as  he  was  inclined  to  favor  any  doctrine  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  or  to  the  dignity  of  that  seal  of 
which  lie  was  keeper,  had  declared  that,  since  God  had,  at 
a  most  critical  conjuncture,  given  tlic  nation  a  good  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  look  for  technical 
flaws  in  the  instrument  by  which  that  Parliament  was  called 
together.  Would  it  be  pretended  by  any  Tory  that  the 
Convention  of  1660  had  a  more  respectable  origin  than  the 
Convention  of  1689  ?  Was  not  a  letter  written  by  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  at  the  request  of  the  whole  peerage, 
and  of  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who  had  represented  counties 
and  towns,  at  least  as  good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of  the  Eump  ? 
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Weaker  reasons  than  these  wonld  have  satisfied  the 
Whigs  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  king  therefore,  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  been  pro- 
churned,  went  with  royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  Commons  were  called  in ; 
and  he,  with  many  gracious  expressions,  reminded  his  hear* 
ers  of  the  perilous  situation  of  the  country,  and  exhorted 
them  to  take  such  steps  as  might  prevent  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  the  transaction  of  public  business.  His  speech  was 
received  by  the  gentlemen  who  crowded  the  bar  with  the 
deep  hum  by  which  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  indicate 
approbation,  and  which  was  often  heard  in  places  more  sa- 
cr^  than  the  Chamber  of  the  Peers.*  As  soon  as  he  had 
retired,  a  bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords,  and  rapidly  passed  by  them. 
Li  the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm.  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee,  and  so  great  was  the  excite- 
ment that,  when  the  authority  of  the  speaker  was  with- 
drawn, it  was  hardly  possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp 
personalities  were  exchanged.  The  phrase  "hear  him,"  a 
phrase  which  had  originally  been  used  only  to  silence  irreg- 
ular noises  and  to  remind  members  of  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  discussion,  had,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
becoming  what  it  now  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  cry  indicative, 
according  to  the  tone,  of  admiration,  acquiescence,  indigna- 
tion, or  derision.  On  this  occasion,  the  Wliigs  vociferated 
"Hear,  hear,"  so  tunudtuously  that  the  Tories  complained 
of  unfair  usage.  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  minority,  de- 
clared that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  debate  while  such 
clamor  wa^  tolerated.  Some  old  Whig  members  were  pro- 
voked into  reminding  him  that  the  same  clamor  liad  occa- 
sionally been  heard  when  he  presided,  and  had  not  then 
been  repressed.  Yet,  eager  and  angry  as  both  sides  were, 
the  speeches  on  both  sides  indicated  that  profound  rever- 
ence for  law  and  prescription  which  has  long  been  charac- 
teristic of  Englishmen,  and  which,  though  it  runs  sometimes 
into  pedantry  and  sometimes  into  superstition,  is  not  with- 
*VanCitterB,|^„168f 
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out  its  advantages.  Eren  at  that  momentons  crisis,  when 
the  nation  was  still  in  the  ferment  of  a  revolution,  our  pub- 
lic men  talked  long  and  seriously  about  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deposition  of  Edward  the  Second  and  of 
the  deposition  of  Bichard  the  Second,  and  anxiously  in- 
quired whether  the  assembly  which,  with  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc  at  its  head,  set  aside  Robert  of  Normandy  and  put 
William  Ruius  on  the  throne,  did  or  did  not  afterward 
continue  to  act  as  the  Legislature  of  the  realm.  Much 
was  said  about  the  history  of  writs ;  much  about  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  parliament.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike  view  of  the  sub- 
ject was  old  Maynard.  In  the  civil  conflicts  of  fifty  event- 
ful years  he  had  learned  that  questions  affecting  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  commonwealth  were  not  to  be  decided 
by  verbal  cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law  French  and  Law 
Latin ;  and  being  by  universal  acknowledgment  the  most 
subtle  and  the  most  learned  of  English  jurists,  he  could  ex- 
press what  he  felt  without  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  ig^ 
norance  and  presumption.  He  scornfully  tlirust  aside  as 
firivolous  and  out  of  place  all  that  black-letter  learning, 
which  some  men,  far  less  versed  in  such  matters  than  him- 
self, had  introduced  into  the  discussion.  "We  are,"  he 
said,  "at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  path;  if,  therefore, 
we  are  determined  to  move  only  in  that  path,  we  can  not 
move  at  all.  A  man  in  a  revolution  resolving  to  do  noth- 
ing which  is  not  strictly  according  to  established  form,  re- 
sembles a  man  who  has  lost  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and 
who  stands  crying,  '  Where  is  the  king's  highway  ?  I  will 
walk  nowhere  but  on  the  king's  highway.'  In  a  wilder- 
ness, a  man  should  take  the  track  which  will  carry  him 
home.  In  a  revolution,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state."  Another  veteran 
Roundhead,  Colonel  Birch,  took  the  same  side,  and  argued 
with  great  force  and  keenness  from  the  precedent  of  1660. 
Seymour  and  his  supporters  were  beaten  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  re- 
port.    Tlie  bill  passed  rapidly,  and  received  the  royal  as- 
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sent  on  the  tenth-  daj  after  the  accession  of  William  and 

The  law  which  tamed  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament 
contained  a  daose  providing  that  no  person  should,  after  the 
first  of  March,  sit  or  vote  in  either  house  without  taking 
the  oaths  to  the  new  king  and  queen.  This  enactment 
produced  great  agitation  throughout  society.  The  adhe- 
rents of  the  exiled  dynasty  hoped  and  constantly  predicted 
that  the  recusants  would  be  numerous.  The  minority  in 
both  houses,  it  was  said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  he- 
reditary monarchy.  There  might  be  here  and  there  a  trai- 
tor, but  the  great  body  of  those  who  had  voted  for  a  re- 
gency would  be  firm.  Only  two  bishops  at  most  would 
recognize  the  usurpers.  Seymour. would  retire  from  public 
life  rather  than  abjure  his  principles.  Grafton  had  determ- 
ined to  fly  to  France  and  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
uncle.  With  such  rumors  as  these  all  the  coffee-houses  of 
London  were  filled  during  the  latter  part  of  February.  So 
intense  was  the  public  anxiety,  that  if  any  man  of  rank  was 
missed,  two  days  running,  at  his  usual  liaunts,  it  was  im- 
mediately whispered  that  he  had  stolen  away  to  Saint  Ger- 
main's.f 

The  second  of  March  arrived  ;  and  the  event  quieted  the 
fears  of  one  party,  and  confounded  the  hopes  of  the  other. 
The  primate,  indeed,  and  several  of  his  suffragans  stood  ob- 
stinately aloof,  but  three  bishops  and  seventy-three  temporal 
peers  took  the  oaths.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Upper 
House  several  more  prelates  came  in.  Within  a  week  about 
a  hundred  lords  had  qualified  themselves  to  sit.  Others, 
who  were  prevented  by  illness  from  appearing,  sent  excuses 
and  professions  of  attachment  to  their  majesties.  Grafton 
refuted  all  the  stories  which  had  been  circulated  about  him 
by  coming  to  be  sworn  on  the  first  day.  Two  members  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Mulgrave  and  Sprat,  hasten- 

*  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.,  sess.  1,  c.  1.  Sec  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
Grey's  Debates.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  well  stated  in  the 
Paris  Gazettes  o^  March  5  and  12,  1689. 

t  Both  Van  Gitters  and  Ronquillo  mention  the  anxiety  which  was  felt  in 
London  till  the  result  was  known. 
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ed  to  make  atonement  for  their  fault  bj  plighting  their  fSuth 
to  William.  Beaufort,  who  had  long  been  considered  as 
the  type  of  a  Royalist  of  the  old  school,  submitted  after  a 
very  short  hesitation.  Aylesbury  and  Dartmouth,  though 
vehement  Jacobites,  had  as  little  scruple  about  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  as  they  afterward  had  about  breaking  it.* 
The  Hydes  took  different  paths.  Rochester  complied  with 
the  law,  but  Clarendon  proved  refractory.  Many  thought 
it  strange  that  the  brother  who  had  adhered  to  James  till 
James  absconded  should  be  less  sturdy  than  the  brother 
who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  camp.  The  explanation  per^ 
haps  is  that  Rochester  would  have  sacrificed  much  morfe 
than  Clarendon  by  refusing  to  take  the  oaths.  Clarendon's 
income  did  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  government, 
but  Rochester  had  a  pension  of  four  thousand  a  year,  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  retain  if  he  reftised  to  acknowledge  the 
new  sovereigns.  Indeed,  he  had  so  many  enemies  that, 
during  some  months,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would, 
on  any  terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the  splendid  reward 
which  he  had  earned  by  persecuting  the  Whigs  and  by  sit- 
ting in  the  High  Commission.  He  was  saved  from  what 
would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Burnet,  who  had  been  deeply  injured  by  him,  and 
who  revenged  himself  as  became  a  Cliristian  divine. f 

In  the  Lower  House  four  hundred  members  were  sworn 
in  on  the  second  of  March,  and  among  them  was  Seymour. 
The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  was  broken  by  his  defection ; 
and  tlie  minority,  with  very  few  exceptions,  followed  his 
example,  t 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  taking  of  the  oaths,  the  Com- 
mons had  begun  to  discuss  a  momentous  question  whicli 
admitted  of  no   delay.     During  the  interregnum,  William 

*  Lords'  Journals,  March,  168f . 

t  Sec  the  letters  of  Rochester  and  of  Lady  Ranclagh  to  Bumct  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

t  Journals  of  the  Commons,  March  2d,  168|^.  Ronquillo  wrote  as  follows  : 
'*  Es  dc  gran  consideracion  que  Seimor  hay  a  tornado  el  juramento  ;  porque  ca 
el  arrengador  y  el  director  principal,  en  la  casa  de  los  Ck)munc8,  de  los  Angli- 
canos."     March  ■^,  IGSj. 
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had,  as  provisional  chief  of  the  administration,  collected  the 
taxes  and  applied  them  to  the  pnblic  service ;  nor  could  the 
propriety  of  this  course  be  questioned  bj  anj  person  who 
approved  of  the  Bevolution.  But  the  Revolution  was  now 
over;  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  had  been  supplied;  the 
houses  were  sitting ;  the  law  was  in  full  force ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  immediately  to  decide  to  what  revenue  the 
government  was  entitled. 

Nobody  denied  that  all  the  lands  and  hereditaments  of 
the  crown  had  passed  with  the  crown  to  the  new  sovereigns. 
Nobody  denied  that  all  duties  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  crown  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  might  be  constitution- 
ally exacted  till  that  term  should  expire.  But  large  reve- 
nues had  been  settled  by  Parliament  on  James  for  life ;  and 
whether  what  had  been  settled  on  James  for  life  could,  wliile 
he  lived,  be  claimed  by  William  and  Mary,  was  a  question 
about  which  opinions  were  divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  Pollexfen,  indeed  all  the  eminent  Whig  law- 
yers, Somers  excepted,  held  that  these  revenues  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  king  in  his  political  capacity,  but  for  his 
natural  life,  and  ought  therefore,  as*  long  as  he  continued  to 
drag  on  his  existence  in  a  strange  land,  to  be  paid  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary.  It  appears  from  a  very  concise  and  uncon- 
nected report  of  the  debate  that  Somers  dissented  from  this 
doctrine.  His  opinion  was  that,  if  the  act  of  Parliament 
wbich  had  imposed  the  duties  in  question  was  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  spirit,  the  word  life  must  be  imder- 
stood  to  mean  reign,  and  that  therefore  the  term  for  which 
the  grant  had  been  made  had  expired.  Tliis  was  surely  the 
sound  opinion ;  for  it  was  plainly  irrational  to  treat  the  in- 
terest of  James  in  this  grant  as  at  once  a  thing  annexed  to 
his  person  and  a  thing  annexed  to  his  office ;  to  say  in  one 
breath  that  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol  must  pay 
money  because  he  was  naturally  alive,  and  that  his  success- 
ors must  receive  that  money  because  he  was  politically  de- 
funct. The  House  was  decidedly  with  Somers.  The  mem- 
bers generally  were  bent  on  effecting  a  great  reform,  without 
which  it  was  felt  that  the  Declaration  of  Rights  would  be 
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bat  an  imperfect  guarantee  for  public  liberty.  Bnring  the 
conflict  which  fifteen  saccessive  Parliaments  had  maintained 
against  four  successive  kings,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Com- 
mons had  been  the  power  of  the  purse ;  and  never  had  the 
representatives  of  the  people  been  induded  to  surrender  that 
weapon  without  having  speedy  cause  to  repent  of  their  too 
credulous  loyalty.  In  that  season  of  tumultuous  joy  which 
followed  tlie  Restoration,  a  large  revenue  for  life  had  been 
almost  by  acclamation  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  A 
few  months  later,  there  was  scarcely  a  respectable  Cavalier 
in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  own  that  the  stewards  of  the 
nation  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they  had  kept  in 
their  hands  tlie  means  of  checking  the  abuses  which  dis- 
graced every  department  of  the  government.  James  the 
Second  had  obtained  fix)m  his  submissive  Parliament,  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice,  an  income  sufficient  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  during  his  life ;  and,  before 
he  had  enjoyed  that  income  half  a  year,  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  had  dealt  thus  liberally  with  him  blamed 
tliemselves  severely  for  their  liberality.  If  experience  was 
to  be  trusted,  a  long  and  painful  experience,  there  could  be 
no  effectual  security  against  maladministration  unless  the 
sovereign  were  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  frequently 
to  his  Great  Council  for  pecuniary  aid.  Almost  aU  honest 
and  enlightened  men  were  therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that 
a  part  at  least  of  the  supplies  ought  to  be  granted  only  for 
short  terms.  And  what  time  could  be  fitter  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new  dynasty,  of  a  new  era 
of  constitutional  government  ?  Tlie  feeling  on  this  subject 
was  so  strong  and  general  that  the  dissentient  minority  gave 
way.  No  formal  resolution  was  passed,  but  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  grants  which  had 
been  made  to  James  for  hfe  had  been  annulled  by  his  abdi- 
cation.* 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  reve- 
nue without  inquiry  and  deliberation.     The  Exchequer  was 
♦  Grey's  Debates,  Feb.  25,  26,  and  27, 
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ordezed  to  famish  such  zetorns  as  might  enable  the  House 
to  form  estimates  of  the  public  expenditure  and  income.  In 
the  mean  time,  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  the  state.  An  extraordinary  aid,  to  be  raised 
hy  direct  monthly  assessment,  was  voted  to  the  king.  An 
act  was. passed  indemnifying  all  who  had,  since  his  landing,  * 
collected  by  his  authority  the  duties  settled  on  James,  and 
those  duties  which  had  expired  were  continued  for  some 
months. 

Along  William's  whole  line  of  march  from  Torbay  to 
London,  he  had  been  importuned  by  the  common  people  to 
relieve  them  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  hearth-money. 
In  truth,  that  tax  seems  to  have  xmited  all  the  worst  evils 
which  can  be  imputed  to  any  tax.  It  was  unequal,  and  un- 
equal in  the  most  pernicious  way ;  for  it  pressed  heavily  on 
the  poor,  and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A  peasant,  all  whose 
property  was  not  worth  twenty  pounds,  was  charged  ten 
shillings.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  estates  were  worth  half  a  million,  paid  only  four  or 
five  pounds.  The  collectors  were  empowered  to  examine 
the  interior  of  every  house  in  the  realm,  to  disturb  families 
at  meals,  to  force  the  doors  of  bed-rooms,  and,  if  the  sum 
demanded  were  not  punctually  paid,  to  sell  the  trencher  on 
which  the  barley  loaf  was  divided  among  the  poor  children, 
and  the  pillow  from  under  the  head  of  the  lying-in  woman. 
Nor  could  the  Treasury  effectually  restrain  the  chimney- 
man  from  using  his  powers  with  harshness ;  for  the  tax  was 
farmed,  and  the  government  was  consequently  forced  to  con- 
nive at  outrages  and  exactions  such  as  have,  in  every  age, 
made  the  name  of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  most 
hateful. 

William  had  been  so  much  moved  by  what  he  had  hoard 
of  these  grievances  that,  at  one  of  the  earliest  sittings  of 
the  Privy  Council,  he  introduced  the  subject.  He  sent  a 
message  requesting  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
whether  better  regulations  would  effectually  prevent  the 
abuses  which  had  excited  so  much  discontent.  He  added 
that  he  would  willingly  consent  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
III.  C 
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tax  if  it  should  appear  that  the  tax  and  the  abases  were  ixi- 
separable.*  This  commonicatioii  was  leceived  with  loud 
applause.  There  were  indeed  some  financiers  of  the  old 
school  who  mattered  that  tenderness  for  the  poor  was  a  fine 
thing,  but  that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  came  in 
so  exactly  to  the  day  as  the  hearth-money ;  that  the  gold- 
smiths of  the  city  could  not  always  be  induced  to  lend  on 
the  security  of  the  next  quarter's  customs  or  excise,  but 
that  on  an  assignment  of  hearth-money  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  advances.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
those  who  thought  thus  did  not  venture  to  raise  their  voices 
in  opposition  to  the  general  feeling.  But  in  the  Lords  there 
was  a  conflict  of  which  the  event  for  a  time  seemed  doubt- 
fuL  At  length  the  influence  of  the  court,  strenuously  ex- 
erted, carried  an  act  by  which. the  chimney-tax  was  de- 
clared a  badge  of  slavery,  and  was,  with  many  expressions 
!  of  gratitude  to  the  king,  abolished  forever.f 
j  The  Commons  granted,  with  little  dispute,  and  without 

i  a  division,  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
repaying  to  the  United  Provinces  the  charges  of  the  expe- 
dition which  had  delivered  England.  The  facility  with 
which  this  largo  sum  was  voted  to  a  shrewd,  diligent,  and 
thrifty  people,  our  allies,  indeed,  politically,  but  commer- 
cially our  most  fonnidable  rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out 
of  doors,  and  was,  during  many  years,  a  favorite  subject  of 
sarcasm  with  Tory  pamphleteers.  J  The  liberality  of  the 
House  admits,  however,  of  an  easy  explanation.  On  the 
very  day  on  whidi  the  subject  was  under  consideration, 
alarming  news  arrived  at  Westminster,  and  convinced  many, 
who  would  at  another  time  have  been  disposed  to  scrutinize 
severely  any  account  sent  in  by  the  Dutch,  that  our  coun- 
try could  not  yet  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  foreign 
troops. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  and  Grey's  Debates,  March  1, 168f. 

t  1  W.  &  M.,  scss.  1,  c.  10 ;  Burnet,  ii.,  13. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  March  15.  168|.  So  late  as  1713,  Arbuthnot,  in  the 
fifth  part  of  John  Bull,  alluded  to  this  transaction  with  much  pleasantry.  **  As 
to  your  Venire  Facias,"  says  John  to  Nick  Frog,  *'  I  have  paid  you  for  one 
already." 
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France  had  declared  wBtr  against  the  States-General,  and 
the  States-General  had,  consequently,  demanded  from  the 
King  of  England  those  succors  which  he  was  bound  by  the 
trea^  of  Nimegnen  to  furnish.*  He  had  ordered  some 
battalions  to  march  to  Harufdch,  that  they  might  be  in  readi- 
ness to  cross  to  the  Continent  The  old  soldiers  of  James 
were  generally  in  a  veiy  bad  temper,  and  this  orderMid  not 
produce  a  soothing  effect.  The  discontent  was  greatest  in 
the  raiment  which  now  ranks  as  the  first  of  the  line. 
Though  borne  on  the  English  establishment,  that  regiment, 
from  the  time  when  it  first  fought  under  the  great  Gustavus, 
had  been  almost  exclusively  composed  of  Scotchmen ;  and 
Scotchmen-  hare  never,  in  any  region  to  which  their  adven- 
turous «and  aspring  temper  has  led  them,  failed  to  note  and 
to  resent  every  slight  offered  to  Scotland.  OfScers  and  men 
muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  foreign  assembly  was  nothing  to 
them.  If  they  could  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to 
King  James  the  Seventh,  it  must  bo  by  the  Estates  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  not  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster.  Their 
ill-humor  increased  when  they  heard  that  Schomberg  had 
been  appointed  their  colonel.  They  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
thought  it  an  honor  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  greatest 
soldier  in  Europe.  But,  brave  and  skillful  as  he  was,  ho 
was  not  their  countryman ;  and  their  regiment,  during  the 
fifty-six  years  which  had  elapsed  since  it  gained  its  first 
honorable  distinctions  in  Germany,  had  never  been  com- 
manded but  by  a  Hepburn  or  a  Douglas.  While  they  were 
in  this  angry  and  punctilious  mood,  they  were  ordered  to 
join  the  forces  which  were  assembling  at  Harwich.  There 
was  much  murmuring,  but  there  was  no  outbreak  till  the 
regiment  arrived  at  Ipswich.  There  the  signal  of  revolt  was 
given  by  two  captains  who  were  zealous  for  the  exiled  king. 
The  market-place  was  soon  filled  with  pikemen  and  musket- 
eers running  to  and  firo.  Gunshots  were  wildly  fired  in  all 
directions.  Those  officers  who  attempted  to  restrain  the 
rioters  were  overpowered  and  disarmed.  At  length  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  established  some  order,  and  march- 
*  Wagenaar,  Ui. 
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ed  out  of  Ipswich  at  the  head  of  their  adherents.  The  lit- 
tle army  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men.  Thej  had 
seized  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  possession  of 
the  military  chest,  which  contained  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  town  a 
halt  was  called ;  a  general  consultation  was  held ;  and  the 
mutineers  resolved  that  they  would  hasten  bi^sk  to  their 
native  country,  and  would  live  and  die  with  their  right- 
ful king.  They  instantly  proceeded  northward  by  forced 
marches.* 

When  the  news  reached  London  the  dismay  was  great. 
It  was  rumored  that  alarming  symptoms  had  appeared  in 
other  regiments,  and  particularly  that  a  body  of  fosileers 
which  lay  at  Harwich  was  likely  to  imitate  the  example  set 
at  Ipswich.  "  If  these  Scots,"  said  Hali&x  to  Beresby, 
"  are  unsupported,  they  are  lost ;  but  if  they  have  acted  in 
concert  with  others,  the  danger  is  serious  indeed,  "f  1'he 
truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  which  had 
ramifications  in  many  parts  of  the  army,  but  that  the  con- 
spirators were  awed  by  the  firmness  of  the  government  and 
of  the  Parliament.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
sitting  when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny  arrived  in  London. 
William  Harbord,  who  represented  the  borough  of  Launces- 
ton,  was  at  the  board.  His  colleagues  entreated  him  to  go 
down  instantly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  relate 
what  had  Iiappened.  He  went,  rose  in  his  place,  and  told 
his  story.  The  spirit  of  the  assembly  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Howe  was  the  first  to  call  for  vigorous  action.  "  Address 
the  king,"  he  said,  "  to  send  his  Dutch  troops  after  these 
men.  I  know  not  who  else  can  be  trusted."  "  This  is  no 
jesting  matter,"  said  old  Birch,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in 
the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  had  seen  the  most  pow- 
erful and  renowned  House  of  Commons  that  ever  sat  twice 
purged  and  twice  expelled  by  its  own  soldiers  ;  "  if  you  let 
this  evil  spread,  you  will  have  an  army  upon  you  in  a  few 
days.  Address  the  king  to  send  horse  and  foot  instantly, 
his  own  men,  men  whom  he  can  trust,  and  to  put  these  peo- 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  15,  16S|.  f  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
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pie  down  at  once."  The  men  of  the  long'robe  caught  the 
flame,  *^It  is  not  the  leammg  of  mj  profession  that  is 
needed  here,"  said  Treby.  "  What  is  now  to  be  done  is  to 
meet  force  with  force,  and  to  maintain  in  the  field  what  we 
have  done  in  the  senate."  "Write  to  the  sheriflFs,"  said 
Colonel  Mildmaj,  member  for  Essex.  "  Raise  the  militia. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them ;  they  are 
good  Englishmen ;  they  will  not  fail  you."  It  was  resolved 
that  all  members  of  the  House  whq|held  commissions  in  the 
army  should  be  dispensed  firom  parliamentary  attendance, 
in  order  that  they  might  repair  instantly  to  their  military 
posts.  An  address  was  unanimously  voted  requesting  the 
king  to  take  efiectual  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  to  put  forth  a  proclamation  denouncing  public 
▼engeance  on  the  rebels.  One  gentleman  hinted  that  it 
nii^t  be  well  to  advise  his  majesty  to  ofier  a  pardon  to 
those  who  should  peaceably  submit,  but  the  House  wisely 
rejected  the  suggestion,  "  This  is  no  time,"  it  was  well 
said,  "  for  any  thing  that  looks  like  fear."  The  address  was 
instantly  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  concurred  in  it. 
Two  peers,  two  knights  of  shires,  and  two  burgesses  were 
sent  with  it  to  court.  William  received  them  graciously, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  already  given  the  necessary 
orders.  In  fiact,  several  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons 
had  been  sent  northward  under  the  command  of  Ginkell, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  officers  of  the  Dutch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  hastening  across  the  coun- 
try which  lies  between  Cambridge  and  the  Wash.  Their 
road  lay  through  a  vast  and  desolate  fen,  saturated  with  all 
the  moisture  of  thirteen  counties,  and  overhung  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  low,  gray  mist,  high  above 
which  rose,  visible  many  miles,  the  magnificent  tower  of 
Ely.  In  that  dreary  region,  covered  by  vast  flights  of  wild- 
fowl, a  half-savage  population,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Breedlings,  then  led  an  amphibious  life,  sometimes  wading 
and  sometimes  rowing  from  one  islet  of  firm  ground  to  an- 

^  Commons*  Journals,  and  Grcj's  Debates,  March  15,  168{^ ;  London  Ga- 
zette, March  IS. 
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other.*  The  roads  were  among  the  worst  in  the  island, 
and,  as  soon  as  rumor  announced  the  approach  of  the  reb^ 
els,  were  studiously  made  worse  by  the  country  people. 
Bridges  were  broken  down.  Trees  were  laid  across  the 
highways  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  cannon.  Nerep- 
theless,  the  Scotch  veterans  not  only  pushed  forward  with 
great  speed,  but  succeeded  in  carrying  their  artillery  with 
them.  They  entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were  not  far  from 
Sleaford  when  they  learned  that  Ginkell,  with  an  irresisti- 
ble force,  was  close  on  their  track.  Victory  and  escape  were 
equally  out  of  the  question.  The  bravest  warriors  could 
not  contend  against  fourfold  odds.  The  most  active  infiu^ 
try  could  not  outrun  horsemen.  Yet  the  leaders,  probably 
despairing  of  pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  the  diance  of 
battle.  In  that  region,  a  spot  almost  surrounded  by  swamps 
and  pools  was  without  difficulty  found.  Here  the  insure 
gents  were  drawn  itp,  and  the  cannon  were  planted  at  the 
only  point  which  was  thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  protect- 
ed by  natural  defenses.  Ginkell  ordered  the  attack  to  be 
made  at  a  place  which  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns, 
and  his  dragoons  dashed  gallantly  into  the  water,  though  it 
was  so  deep  that  their  horses  were  forced  to  swim.  Then 
the  mutineers  lost  heart.  They  beat  a  parley,  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  were  brought  up  to  London  under  a  strong 
guard.  Tlieir  lives  were  forfeit,  for  they  had  been  guilty 
not  merely  of  mutiny,  which  was  then  not  a  legal  crime, 
but  of  levying  war  against  the  king.  William,  however, 
with  politic  clemency,  abstained  from  shedding  the  blood 
even  of  the  most  culpable.  A  few  of  the  ringleaders  were 
brought  to  trial  at  the  next  Bury  assizes,  and  were  convict- 
ed of  high  treason,  but  their  lives  were  spared.  The  rest 
were  merely  ordered  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  regi- 
ment, lately  so  refractory,  went  submissively  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  there,  through  many  hard  campaigns,  distinguish- 
ed itself  by  fidelity,  by  discipline,  and  by  valor.f 

♦  As  to  the  state  of  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  see  Pepys's  Diary,  Sept.  18, 1663,  and 
the  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  1724. 

t  London  Gazette,  March  25,  1689 ;  Van  Citters  to  the  Stales-Gvn^ral. 
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This  event  facilitated  an  important  change  in  our  polity ; 
a  change  which,  it  is  trae^  could  not  have  been  long  delay- 
ed, but  which  would  not  have  been  easily  accomplished  ex- 
cept at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  time  had  at 
length  arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  legal 
distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen.  Under  the 
Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors  there  had  been, no  standing 
army.  The  standing  army  which  had  existed  under  the 
last  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  been  regarded  by  ev- 
ery party  in  the  state  with  strong  and  not  unreasonable 
aversion.  The  common  law  gave  the  sovereign  no  power 
to  control  his  troops.  The  Parliament,  regarding  them  as 
mere  tools  of  tyranny,  had  not  been  disposed  to  give  such 
power  by  statute.  James,  indeed,  had  induced,  his  corrupt 
and  servile  judges  to  put  on  some  obsolete  law  a  construc- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  punish  desertion  capitally.  But 
this  construction  was  considered  by  aU  respectable  jurists 
as  unsound,  and,  had  it  been  sound,  woidd  have  been  far 
from  effecting  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  military  discipline.  Even  James  did  not  ven- 
ture to  inflict  death  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  The 
deserter  was  treated  as  an  ordinary  felon,  was  tried  at  the 
assizes  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill  foimd  by  a  grand  jury,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  any  technical  flaw  which 
might  be  discovered  in  the  indictment. 

The  Revolution,  by  altering  the  relative  position  of  the 
prince  and  the  Parliament,  had  altered  also  the  relative  po- 
sition  of  the  army  and  the  nation.  The  king  and  the  Com- 
mons were  now  at  unity,  and  both  were  alike  menaced  by 
the  greatest  military  power  which  had  existed  in  Europe 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  a  few  weeks 
thirty  thousand  veterans,  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  led 
by  able  and  experienced  captains,  might  cross  from  the  ports 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany  to  our  shores.     That  such  a 

™^ ;  Letters  of  Nottingham  in  the  State  Paper  OflSce,  dated  July  23  and 
Augast  9,  1689 ;  Historical  Record  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot,  printed 
by  authority.  See  also  a  curious  digression  in  the  Compleat  History  of  the 
Life  and  Military  Actions  of  Richard,  Eari  of  Tyrconnel,  1689. 
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force  would,  with  little  difficulty,  scatter  three  times  that 
number  of  militia,  no  man  well  acquainted  with  war  could 
doubt.  There  must,  then,  be  regular  soldiers,  and,  if  there 
were  to  be  regular  soldiers,  it  must  be  indispensable,  both 
to  their  efficiency  and  to  the  security  of  every  other  class-, 
that  they  should  be  kept  under  a  strict  discipline.  An  ill- 
disciplined  army  has  ever  been  a  more  costly  and  a  more  li- 
centious militia,  impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  for- 
midablc  only  to  the  country  which  it  is  paid  to  defend.  A 
strong  line  of  demarkation  must  therefore  be  drawn  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  For  the  sake 
of  public  freedom,  they  must,  in  the  midst  of  freedom,  be 
placed  under  a  despotic  rule.  They  must  be  subject  to  a 
sharper  penal  code,  and  to  a  more  stringent  code  of  proced- 
ure than  are  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Some 
acts  which  in  the  citizen  are  innocent,  mtist  in  the  soldier 
be  crimes.  Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  are  punished 
with  fine  or  imprisonment,  must  in  the  soldier  be  punished 
with  death.  The  machinery  by  which  courts  of  law  ascer- 
tain the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  citizen  is  too  slow 
and  too  intricate  to  be  applied  to  an  accused  soldier ;  for,  of 
all  the  maladies  incident  to  the  body  politic,  military  insub- 
ordination is  that  which  requires  the  most  prompt  and  dras- 
tic remedies.  If  thb  evil  be  not  stopped  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears, it  is  certain  to  spread;  and  it  can  not  spread  far  with- 
out danger  to  tlie  very  vitals  of  the  commonwealth.  For 
the  general  safety,  therefore,  a  summary  jurisdiction  of  ter- 
rible extent  must,  in  camps,  be  intrusted  to  rude  tribunals 
composed  of  men  of  the  sword. 

But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the  country  could  not  at 
that  moment  be  secure  without  professional  soldiers,  and 
equally  certain  that  professional  soldiers  must  be  worse  than 
useless  unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule  more  arbitrary 
and  severe  than  that  to  which  other  men  were  subject,  it 
was  not  without  great  misgivings  that  a  House  of  Commons 
could  venture  to  recognize  the  existence,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  government  of  a  standing  army.  Tliere  was 
scarcely  a  public  man  of  note  who  had  not  often  avowed  his 
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conviction  tliat  our  polity  and  a  standing  armj  conid  not 
exist  together.  The  Whigs  had  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  repeating  that  standing  armies  had  destroyed  the  free  in^- 
stitutions  of  the  neighboring  nations.  The  Tories  had  re- 
peated as  constantly  that,  in  our  own  island,  a  sibnding 
anny  had  subverted  the  Church,  oppressed  the  gentry,  and 
murdered  the  king.  No  leader  of  either  party  could,  witlf 
out  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency, 
propose  that  such  an  army  should  henceforth  be  one  of  the 
permanent  establishments  of  the  realm.  The  mutiny  at 
Ipswich,  and  the  panic  which  that  mutiny  produced,  made 
it  easy  to  effect  what  would  otherwise  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult.  A  short  bill  was  brought  in  which 
b^an  by  declaring,  in  explicit  terms,  that  standing  armies 
and  courts-^martial  were  unknown  to  the  law  of  England. 
It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  account  of  the  extreme  perils 
impending  at  that  moment  over  the  state,  no  man  mustered 
on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on  pain  of  death, 
or  of  such  hghter  pimishment  as  a  court-martial  should 
deem  sufficient,  desert  his  colors  or  mutiny  against  his  com- 
manding officers.  This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  only  six 
months,  and  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  probably  be- 
lieved that  it  would,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  be  suffered 
to  expire.  The  bill  passed  rapidly  and  easily.  Not  a  sin- 
gle division  was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  mitigating  clause,  indeed,  which  illustrates  somewhat  cu- 
riously the  manners  of  that  age,  was  added  by  way  of  rider 
after  the  third  reading.  This  clause  provided  that  no  court- 
martial  should  pass  sentence  of  death  except  between  the 
hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
dinner-hour  was  then  early,  and  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  dined  would  be  in  a  state  in 
which  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  With  this  amendment,  the  first  and  most 
concise  of  our  many  mutiny  bills  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  was,  in  a  few  hours,  hurried  by  them  through  all  its 
stages  and  passed  by  the  king.* 
*  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.,  sess.  1,  c.  6 ;  Comtnons'  Journals,  Maxt:h  SS,  1689. 
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Thus  was  made,  without  one  dissentient  voice  in  Parlia- 
ment, without  one  murmur  in  the  nation,  the  first  step  to*- 
ward  a  change  which  had  become  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  yet  which  every  party  in  the  state  then  regard- 
ed with  extreme  diead  and  aversion.  Six  months  passed, 
and  still  the  public  danger  continued.  The  power  necessa- 
ry to  the  maintenance  of  miUtary  discipline  was  a  second 
time  intrusted  to  the  crown  for  a  short  term.  The  trust 
again  expired,  and  was  again  renewed.  By  slow  degrees, 
familiarity  reconciled  the  public  mind  to  the  names,  once  so 
odious,  of  standing  army  and  court-martiaL  It  was  proved 
by  experience  that,  in  a  well-constituted  society,  profession- 
al soldiers  may  be  terrible  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and^yet  sub- 
missive to  the  civil  power.  What  had  been  at  first  tolera- 
ted as  the  exception  began  to  be  considered  as  the  rule. 
Not  a  session  passed  without  a  Mutiny  BilL  When  at 
length  it  became  evident  that  a  political  change  of  the  high- 
est Importance  was  taking  place  in  such  a  manner  as  almost 
to  escape  notice,  a  clamor  was  raised  by  some  factious  men 
dqsirous  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  by 
some  respectable  men  who  felt  an  honest  but  injudicious 
reverence  for  every  old  constitutional  tradition,  and  who 
were  unable  to  understand  that  what  at  one  stage  in  the 
progress  of  society  is  pernicious,  may  at  another  stage  be 
indispensable.  This  clamor,  however,  as  years  rolled  on, 
became  fainter  and  fainter.  The  debate  which  recurred  ev- 
ery spring  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  an  occasion  on  which  hopeful  young  orators  fresh  from 
Christ  Clmrch  were  to  deliver  maiden  speeches,  setting  forth 
how  tlie  guards  of  Pisistratus  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  how  the  Praetorian  cohorts  sold  the  Roman  empire  to 
Didius.  At  length  these  declamations  became  too  ridicu- 
lous to  be  repeated.  The  most  old-fashioned,  the  most  ec- 
centric politician  could  hardly,  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  contend  that  there  ought  to  be  no  regular  soldiers, 
or  that  the  ordinary  law,  administered  by  the  ordinary 
courts,  would  effectually  maintain  discipline  among  such  sol- 
diers.    All  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  general  principle, 
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a  long  snooession  of  mutiny  bills  passed  withoat  any  dis- 
cussion, except  when  some  particular  article  of  the  military 
code  required  amendment*  It  is  perhaps  because  the  army 
became  thus  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  one  of  the 
institutions  of  England  that  it  has  acted  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  her  other  institutions,  has  never  once,  during 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  been  untrue  to  the  throne  or 
disobedient  to  the  kw,  has  never  once  defied  the  tribunals 
.  or  overawed  the  constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  however, 
the  Estates  of  the  realm  continue  to  set  up  periodically, 
with  laudable  jealousy,  a  landmark  on  the  frontier  which 
was  traced  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  They  solemnly 
reatraert  eveiy  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Bights,  and  they  then  grant  to  the  sovereign  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  power  to  govern  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
according  to  certain  rules  during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first  Mutiny  Bill  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Commons,  another  temporary  law,  made 
necessary  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  passed. 
Since  the  flight  of  James,  many  persons  who  were  believed 
to  have  been  deeply  implicated  in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to 
be  engaged  in  plots  for  his  restoration,  had  been  arrested 
and  confined;  During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  these 
men  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
for  the  machinery  by  which  alone  that  Act  could  be  car- 
ried into  execution  had  ceased  to  exist,  and,  through  the 
whole  of  Hilary  term,  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall 
had  remained  closed.  Now  that  the  ordinary  tribunals 
were  about  to  resume  their  functions,  it  was  apprehended 
that  all  those  prisoners  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  bring 
instantly  to  trial  would  demand  and  obtain  their  liberty. 
A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  which  empowered  the  king 
to  detain  in  custody  during  a  few  weeks  such  persons  as 
he  should  suspect  of  evil  designs  against  his  government. 
This  bill  passed  the  two  houses  with  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion.* But  the  malcontents  out  of  doors  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark that,  in  the  late  reign,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had 
*  Stat.  1  W.  6l  M.,  mm.  1,  c.  3. 
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not  been  one  daj  suspended.  It  was  the  &shion  to  call 
James  a  tyrant,  and  William  a  deliverer.  Yet,  before  the 
deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the  throne,  he  had  deprived 
Englishmen  of  a  precious  right  which  the  tyrant  had  re- 
spected.* This  is  a  kind  of  reproach  which  a  govemipent 
sprung  from  a  popular  revolution  almost  inevitably  incurs. 
From  such  a  government  men  naturally  think  themselves 
entitled  to  demand  a  more  gentle  and  liberal  administration 
than  is  expected  from  old  and  deeply-rooted  power.  Yet 
such  a  government,  Iiaving,  as  it  always  has,  man>y  active 
enemies,  and  not  having  the  strength  derived  from  legiti- 
macy and  prescription,  can  at  first  maintain  itself  only  by 
a  vigilance  and  a  severity  of  whicli  old  and  deeply-roote4 
power  stands  in  no  need.  Extraordinary  and  irregular  vin- 
dications of  public  liberty  are  sometimes  necessary ;  yet, 
however  necessary,  they  are  almost  always  followed  by  some 
temporary  abridgments  of  that  very  liberty,  and  every  such 
abridgment  is  a  fertile  and  plausible  theme  for  sarcasm  and 
invective. 

Unhappily,  sarcasm  and  invective  directed  against  Will- 
iam were  but  too  likely  to  find  favx)rable  audiepce.  Each 
of  the  two  great  parties  had  its  own  reasons  for  being  dis- 
satisfied with  him,  and  there  were  some  complaints  in  which 
both  parties  joined.  His  manners  gave  almost  universal 
offense.  He  was,  in  truth,  far  better  qualified  to  save  a  na- 
tion than  to  adorn  a  court.  In  the  highest  parts  of  states- 
manship, he  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and  boldness  to 
those  of  Richelieu,  and  had  carried  them  into  effect  with  a 
tact  and  wariness  worthy  of  Mazarin.  Two  countries,  the 
seats  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Reformed  faith,  had  been 
preserved  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  from  extreme  perils. 
Holland  he  had  delivered  from  foreign,  and  England  from 
domestic  foes.  Obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  had 
been  interposed  between  him  and  the  ends  on  which  he  was 
intent,  and  these  obstacles  his  genius  had  turned  into  step- 
ping-stones.    Under  his  dexterous  management,  the  liered- 

*  Ronquillo,  March  -fg,  1689. 
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itary  enemies  of  his  house  had  helped  him  to  monnt  a 
throne,  and  the  persecntors  of  his  religion  had  helped  him 
to  rescue  his  religion  from  persecution.  Fleets  and  armies, 
collected  to  withstand  him,  had,  without  a  struggle,  submit- 
ted to  his  orders.  Factions  and  sects,  divided  hy  mortal 
antipathies,  had  recognized  him  as  their  con^mon  head. 
Without  carnage,  without  devastation,  he  had  won  a  vic- 
tory compared  with  which  all  the  victories  of  Gustavus  and 
Turenne  were  insignificant.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  states  in  Europe,  and  had 
restored  the  equilibrium  which  the  preponderance  of  one 
power  had  destroyed.  Foreign  nations  did  ample  justice 
to  his  great  qualities.  In  every  Continental  country  where 
Protestant  congregations  met,  fervent  thanks  were  offered 
to  God,  who,  firom  among  the  progeny  of  His  servants, 
Maurice,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  and  William,  the  deliv- 
erer of  Holland,  had  raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the  wisest 
and  mightiest  of  all.  At  Vienna,  at  Madrid,  nay,  at  Bome, 
the  valiant  and  sagacious  heretic  was  held  in  honor  as  the 
chief  of  the  great  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ;  and  even  at  Versailles  the  hatred  which  he  inspired 
was  largely  mingled  with  admiration. 

Here  he  was  less  favorably  judged.  In  truth,  our  an- 
cestors saw  him  in  the  worst  of  all  lights.  By  the  French, 
the  Germans,  and  the  Italians,  he  was  contemplated  at  such 
a  distance  that  only  what  was  great  could  be  discerned,  and 
that  small  blemishes  were  invisible.  To  the  Dutch  he  was 
brought  close ;  but  he  was  liimself  a  Dutchman.  In  his 
intercourse  with  them  he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage ; 
he  w«s  perfectly  at  his  ease  with  tliera,  and  from  among 
them  he  had  chosen  his  earliest  and  dearest  friends.  But 
to  the  English  he  appeared  in  a  most  unfortunate  point  of 
view.  He  was  at  once  too  near  to  thera  and  too  far  from 
them.  He  lived  among  them,  so  that  the  smallest  pecul- 
iarity of  temper  or  manner  could  not  escape  their  notice. 
Yet  he  lived  apart  from  them,  and  was  to  the  last  a  foreign- 
er in  speech,  tastes,  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  fiinctions  of  our  sovereigns  had  long 
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been  to  preside  over  the  society  of  the  capitaL  That  func- 
tion Charles  the  Second  had  performed  with  immense  suc- 
cess. His  easy  bow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of  dancing 
and  playing  tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh,  were  &r 
miliar  to  all  London.  One  day  he  was  seen  among  the  elms 
of  Saint  James's  Park  chatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.* 
Another  day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Durfey's  shoulder ;  and 
his  majesty  was  taking  a  second  while  his  companion  sang 
"  Phillida,  Phillida,"  or  "  To  horse,  brav6  boys,  to  New- 
market, to  horse,  "t  James,  with  much  less  vivacity  and 
good-nature,  was  accessible,  and,  to  people  who  did  not  cross 
him,  civiL  But  of  this  sociableness  William  was  entire- 
ly destitute.  He  seldom  came  forth  from  his  closet;  and 
when  he  appeared  in  the  pubUc  rooms,  he  stood  among  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies  stem  and  abstracted,  making 
no  jest  and  smiling  at  none.  His  freezing  look,  his  silence, 
the  dry  and  concise  answers  which  he  uttered  when  he  could 
keep  silence  no  longer,  disgusted  noblemen  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal  mas- 
ters, called  Jack  or  Harry,  congratulated  about  race-cups, 
or  rallied  about  actresses.  The  women  missed  the  homage 
due  to  their  sex.  They  observed  that  the  king  spoke  in  a 
•somewhat  imperious  tone  even  to  the  wife  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely  loved  and  esteemed.  J 
They  were  amused  and  shocked  to  sec  him,  when  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  dined  with  him,  and  when  tlic  first  green  peas 
of  the  year  were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the  whole  dish 
without  offering  a  spoonful  to  her  royal  highness,  and  they 

*  See  tho  account  given  in  Spcnce's  Anecdotes  of  the  Origin  of  Dryden's 
Medal.  t  Guardian,  No.  67. 

X  There  is  abundant  proof  that  William,  though  a  very  affectionate,  waa 
not  always  a  polite  husband.  But  no  credit  is  due  to  the  story  contained  in 
the  letter  which  Dalrymplc  was  foolish  enough  to  publish  as  Nottingham's 
in  1773,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  in  the  edition  of  1790.  How  any  person 
who  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of  those  times  could  be  so  strangely  de- 
ceived, it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  particularly  as  the  handwriting  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Nottingham's,  with  which  Dalrymple  was  familiar.  The  let- 
ter is  evidently  a  common  news-letter,  written  by  a  scribbler,  who  hatl  never 
seen  the  king  and  queen  except  at  some  public  place,  and  whose  anecdotes 
of  their  private  life  rested  on  no  better  authority  than  cofTec-houso  gossip. 
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proncftmoed  that  tbiB  great  soldier  and  politician  was  no  bet* 
I      ter  than  a  Low  Dutch  bealr.* 

j  One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime, 

I  was  his  had  English.  He  spoke  our  language,  but  not  welL 
I  His  accent  was  foreign,  his  diction  was  inelegant,  and  his 
Yocabulaty  seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was  neces* 
saij  for  the  transaction  of  business.  To  the  difficulty  which 
!  he  folt  in  expressing  himself,  and  to  his  consciousness  that 
his  pronunciation  was  bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed  the  too- 
I  ituriHty  and  the  short  answers  which  gave  so  much  offense. 
I  Our  literature  he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  or  of  under- 
i  standing.  He  never  once,  during  his  whole  reign,  showed 
I  himself  at  the  theatrcf  The  poets  who  wrote  Pindaric 
I  verses  in  his  praise  complained  that  their  flights  of  sublim- 
'  ity  wetfe  beyond  his  comprehension,  f  Those  who  are  ac- 
1  quainted  with  the  panegyrical  odes  of  that  age  will  perhaps 
i  be  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  lose  much  by  his  ignorance. 
j  It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best  to  supply  what  was 

wanting,  and  that  she  was  excellently  qualified  to  be  the 
head  of  the  court.  She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English 
also  in  her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  handsome, 
her  port  majestic,  her  temper  sweet  and  lively,  her  manners 
affable  and  gracefuL  Her  understanding,  though  very  im- 
perfectly cultivated,  was  quick.  There  was  no  want  of  fem- 
!  inine  wit  and  shrewdness  in  her  conversation,  and  her  let- 
'  ters  were  so  well  expressed  that  they  deserved  to  be  well 
spelled.  She  took  much  pleasure  in  the  lighter  kinds  of 
literature,  and  did  something  toward  bringing  books  into 
fashion  among  ladies  of  quality.     The  stainless  purity  of 

*  Ronquillo ;  Burnet,  ii.,  2  ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication.  In 
:i  pastoral  dialogue  between  Philander  and  Paleemon,  published  in  1691,  the 
dislike  with  which  women  of  fashion  regarded  William  is  mentioned.  Phi- 
lander says  : 

'*  But  man  methinks  his  reason  should  recall, 
Nor  let  frail  woman  work  his  second  falL'» 

t  Tutchin's  Obscrvator  of  November  16,  1700. 

X  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  William  with  much  kindness,  and  who  was  very 
grateful  for  it,  informs  us  that  the  king  did  not  understand  poetical  culogyj 
The  passage  is  in  a  highly  curious  manuscript,  the  property  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe. 
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her  private  life,  and  the  strict  attention  which  she  paid  to 
her  religious  duties,  were  the  more  respectable,  because  she 
was  singularly  free  from  censoriousness,  and  discouraged 
scandal  as  much  as  vice. .  In  dislike  of  backbiting,  indeed, 
she  and  her  husband  cordially  agreed;  but  thej  showed 
their  dislike  in  different  and  in  very  characteristic  ways. 
William  preserved  profound  silence,  and  gave  the  tale-bear- 
er a  look  which,  as  was  said  by  a  person  who  had  once  en- 
countered it,  and  who  took  good  care  never  to  Encounter  it 
again,  made  your  story  ^  back  down  your  throat.*  Maiy 
had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle  about  elopements,  duels, 
and  play-debts  by  asking  the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  sig- 
nificantly, whether  they  liad  eter  read  her  favorite  sermon. 
Doctor  Tillotson's  on  Evil  Speaking.  Her  charities  were 
munificent  and  judicious ;  and,  though  she  made  no  osten- 
tatious display  of  them,  it  was  known  that  she  retrenched 
from  her  own  state  in  order  to  relieve  Protestants  whom 
persecution  had  driven  from  France  and  Ireland,  and  who 
were  starving  in  the  garrets  of  London.  So  amiable  was 
her  conduct,  that  she  was  generally  spoken  of  with  esteem 
and  tenderness  by  the  most  respectable  of  those  who  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  even  of  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her 
as  queen.  In  the  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  time — lam- 
poons wliich,  in  virulence  and  malignity,  far  exceed  any 
thing  that  our  age  has  produced — she  was  not  often  men- 

♦  Memoircs  originaux  sur  Ic  r^gnc  ct  la  cour  dc  Frederic  I.,  Roi  de  Pniflse, 
cents  par  Christophe  Couitc  de  Dohna.  Berlin,  1833.  It  is  strange  that 
this  interesting  volume  should  be  almost  unknown  in  England.  The  only 
copy  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair. 
"  Le  Roi,"  Dohna  says,  "  avoit  unc  autre  qualite  tres  estimable,  qui  est  celle 
de  n'aimcr  point  qu'on  rendit  de  mauvais  offices  u  pcrsonne  par  dcs  railleries.'* 
The  Marquis  dc  La  Foret  tried  to  entertain  his  majesty  at  the  expense  of  an 
English  nobleman.  "  Ce  prince,''  says  Dohna,  "  prit  son  air  severe,  et,  le  re- 
gardant sans  mot  dire,  lui  fit  rentrer  les  paroles  dans  Ic  ventre.  Le  Marquis 
ra'cn  fit  scs  plaintcs  quelques  heurcs  apres.  *  J'ai  mal  pris  ma  bisque,'  dit-il ; 
*j'ai  cru  fair  I'agreablc  snr  le  chapitro  de  Milord  .  .  .  mais  j'ai  trouve  a  qui 
parler,  et  j'ai  attrape  un  regard  du  roi  qui  m*a  fait  passer  I'cnvie  de  rire.' " 
Dohna  supposed  that  William  might  be  less  sensitive  about  the  character  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  tried  the  experiment.  But,  says  he,  "  j'eus  a  pcu  pres  le 
memc  sort  que  M.  dc  la  Forct." 
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tioned  with  seyeritj.  Indeed,  she  sometimes  escpressed  her 
surprise  at  finding  that  libelers  who  respected  nothing  else 
respected  her  name*  God,  she  said,  knew  where  her  weak- 
ness laj.  She  was  too  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny ; 
He  had  merciftdly  spared  her  a  trial  which  was  beyond  her 
strength ;  and  the  best  return  which  she  could  make  to  Him 
was  to  discountenance  all  malicious  reflections  on  the  char- 
acters of  others.  Assured  that  she  possessed  her  husband's 
entire  confidence  and  affection,  she  turned  the  edges  of  his 
sharp  speeches  sometimes  by  soft  and  sometimes  by  play- 
ful answers,  and  employed  all  the  influence  which  she  de- 
rived firom  her  many  pleasing  qualities  to  gain  the  Iiearts 
of  the  people  for  him.* 

If  she  had  long  continued  to  assemble  round  her  the  best 
society  of  London,  it  is  probable  that  her  kindness  and 
courtesy  would  have  done  much  to  efface  the  unfavorable 
impression  made  by  his  stern  and  frigid  deimeanor.  Un- 
happily, his  physical  infirmities  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  reside  at  Whitehall.  The  air  of  Westminster,  mingled 
with  the  fog  of  the  river  which  in  spring-tides  overflowed 
the  courts  of  his  palace,  with  the  smoke  of  sea-coal  from  two 
liundred  thousand  chimneys,  and  the  fumes  of  all  the  filth 
wliich  was  then  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  was 
insupportable  to  him ;  for  his  lungs  were  weak,  and  his 

♦  Compare  the  account  of  Mary  by  the  Whig  Burnet  with  the  mention  of 
her  by  the  Tory  Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  March  8, 169^J,  and  with  what  is  said  of 
her  by  the  Nonjuror  who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tcnnison  on  her 
death  in  1695.  The  impression  which  the  bluntness  and  reserve  of  William 
and  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  Mary  had  made  on  the  populace  may  be  traced 
in  the  remains  of  the  street  poetry  of  that  time.  The  following  conjugal  dia- 
logue may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  broadside. 

"  Then  bespoke  Mary,  our  most  royal  queen, 

*  My  gracioas  King  William,  where  are  yon  going?' 
He  answered  her  quickly, '  I  count  bim  no  man 
That  telleth  bis  secret  unto  a  woman.' 

The  queen  with  a  modest  behavior  replied, 

*  I  wish  that  kind  Providence  may  be  thy  guide, 
To  keep  thee  from  danger,  my  sovereign  lord. 
The  which  will  the  greatest  of  comfort  afTord.*  '* 

These  lines  are  in  an  excellent  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Richard  Heber, 
and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Brodcrip,  by  whom  it  was  kindly  lent  to  me      In 
one  of  the  most  savage  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  1689,  William  is  described  as 
**  A  chnrto  to  his  wUb,  which  she  makes  bat  a  Jest." 

in.  D 
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sense  of  smcU  esrquisitely  keen.  His  constitutional  asthma 
made  rapid  progress.  His  physicians  pronounced  it  impos- 
sible that  he  could  live  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  face 
was  so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be  recognized.  Those 
%yho  had  to  transact  business  with  him  were  shocked  to  hear 
him  gasping  for  breath,  and  coughing  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.*  His  mind,  strong  as  it  was,  sympathized  with 
his  body.  His  judgment  was  indeed  as  clear  as  ever.  But 
there  was,  during  some  months,  a  perceptible  relaxation  of 
that  energy  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished.  Even  his 
Dutch  friends  w]iispered  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  had 
been  at  the  Hague. f  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  quit  London.  He  accordingly  took  up  his  residence 
in  tlie  purer  air  of  Hampton  Court.  That  mansion,  begun 
by  the  magnificent  Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  which  flourished  in  England  under  the  first  Tu- 
dors ;  but  the  apartments  were  not,  according  to  the  notions 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state. 
Our  princes  therefore  had,  since  the  Restoration,  repaired 
thither  seldom,  and  only  when  they  wished  to  live  for  a 
time  in  retirement.  As  William  purposed  to  make  the  de- 
serted cdiiice  liis  chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
build  and  to  plant;  nor  was  the  necessity  disagreeable  to 
him;  for  he  had,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a  pleasure  in 
decorating  a  country  house ;  and  next  to  hunting,  though  at 
a  great  interval,  his  favorite  amusements  were  architecture 
and  gardening.  He  had  already  created  on  a  sandy  heath 
in  Guclders  a  paradise  which  attracted  multitudes  of  the 
curious  from  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid  the 
iirst  stone  of  the  house.     Bentinck  had  superintended  the 

*  Burnet,  ii.,  2 ;  Bumct  MS.,  Harl.  6584.  But  RonquUlo's  account  is  much 
more  circumstantial.  "  Nada  se  ha  visto  mas  desfigurado  ;  y,  quantas  voces 
he  estado  con  cl,  Ic  he  visto  toscr  tanto  que  sc  Ic  saltaban  las  lagrimas,  y  ec 
ponia  moxado  y  arrancando  ;  y  conficsan  los  medicos  que  cs  una  asma  in- 
curable," Mar.  /g,  1G89.  Avaux  wrote  to  the  same  eflect  from  Ireland.  "  La 
santo  dc  Tusurpatcur  est  fort  mauvaise.  L'on  nc  croit  pas  qu'il  vivc  un  an." 
April  iV 

t  "  Hasta  dccir  los  mismos  HoUandescs  que  lo  desconozcan,"  says  Ronquil* 
lo.  "  II  est  absolument  mal  propre  pour  le  role  qu'il  a  a  joucr  a  rheurc  qu'il 
c«t,"  says  Avaux.     "  Slothful  and  sickly,"  says  Evelyn.     March  29th,  1689. 
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digging  of  the  fiflh-ponds.  There  were  cascades  and  grot- 
toes, a  spacious  orangery,  and  an  ayiarj  which  ftimished 
Hondekoeter  with  numerous  specimens  of  manj-colored 
plnmage.*  The  king,  in  his  splendid  banishment,  pined  for 
this  fiiTorite  seat,  and  foiind  some  consolation  in  creating 
another  Loo  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Soon  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  ground  was  laid  out  in  formal  walks  and  parterres. 
Much  idle  ingenuity  was  employed  in  forming  that  intricate 
labyrinth  of  verdure  which  has  puzzled  and  amused  five 
generations  of  holiday  visitors  from  London.  Limes  thir- 
ty-years old  were  transplanted  firom  neighboring  woods  to 
shade  the  alleys.  Artificial  foimtains  spouted  among  the 
flower-beds.  A  new  court,  not  designed  with  the  purest 
taste,  but  stately,  spacious,  and  commodious,  rose  under  the 
direction  of  Wren.  The  wainscots  were  adorned  with  the 
rich  and  delicate  carvings  of  Gibbons.  The  staircases 
were  in  a  blaze  with  the  glaring  frescoes  of  Verrio.  In  ev- 
ery comer  of  the  mansion  appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws 
not  yet  femiliar  to  English  eyes.  Mary  had  acquired  at 
the  Hague  a  taste  for  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  amused 
herself  by  forming  at  Hampton  a  vast  collection  of  liidcous 
images,  and  of  vases  on  which  houses,  trees,  bridges,  and 
mandarins  were  depicted  in  outrageous  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  of  perspective.  The  fashion — a  frivolous  and  inelegant 
fashion,  it  must  be  owned — which  was  thus  set  by  the  ami- 
able queen  spread  fast  and  wide.  In  a  few  years  almost 
every  great  house  in  the  kingdom  contained  a  museum  of 
these  grotesque  baubles.  Even  statesmen  and  generals 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  renowned  as  judges  of  tea-pots  and 
dragons ;  and  satirists  long  continued  to  repeat  that  a  fine 
lady  valued  her  mottled  green  pottery  quite  as  much  as  she 
valued  her  monkey,  and  much  more  than  she  valued  her 
husband.t    But  the  new  palace  was  embellished  with  works 

*  See  Harris's  description  of  Loo,  1699. 

+  Every  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Pope  and  Addison  will  re- 
member their  sarcasms  on  this  taste.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  took 
the  other  side.  "  Old  China,"  she  says,  "  is  below  nobody's  taste,  since  it 
has  been  the  Duke  of  Argyle's,  whoso  understanding  has  never  been  doubt- 
ed either  by  his  friends  or  enemies." 
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of  art  of  a  very  different  kind.  A  gallery  was  erected  for 
the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  Those  great  pictures,  then  and 
still  the  finest  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  had  been  preserved 
by  Cromwell  fi:om  the  fate  which  befell  most  of  the  other 
master-pieces  in  the  collection  of  Charles  the  First,  but  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  during  many  years  nailed  up  in  deal 
boxes.  They  were  now  brought  forth  firom  obscurity  to  be 
contemplated  by  artists  with  admiration  and  despair.  The 
expense  of  the  works  at  Hampton  was  a  subject  of  bitter 
complaint  to  many  Tories,  who  had  very  gently  blamed  the 
boundless  profusion  with  which  Charles  the  Second  had 
built  and  rebuilt,  fiirnished  and  refurnished,  the  dwelling  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.*  The  expense,  however,  was 
not  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontent  which  William's  change 
of  residence  excited.  There  was  no  longer  a  court  at  West- 
minster. Whitehall,  once  the  daily  resort  of  the  noble  and 
the  powerful,  the  beautifid  and  the  gay,  the  place  to  which 
fops  came  to  show  their  new  peruques,  men  of  gallantry  to 
exchange  glances  with  fine  ladies,  politicians  to  push  their 
fortunes,  loungers  to  hear  the  news,  country  gentlemen  to 
see  the  royal  family,  was  now,  in  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year,  when  London  was  full,  when  Parliament  was  sitting, 
left  desolate.  A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  grass-grown 
pavement  before  that  door  which  ha^l  once  been  too  narrow 
for  the  opposite  streams  of  entering  and  departing  courtiers. 
The  services  which  the  metropolis  had  rendered  to  the  king 
were  great  and  recent,  and  it  was  thouglit  that  he  might 
have  requited  those  services  better  than  by  treating  it  as 
Louis  had  treated  Paris.  Halifax  ventured  to  liint  this, 
but  was  silenced  by  a  few  words  which  admitted  of  no  re- 
ply. "  l)o  you  wish,"  said  William,  peevishly,  "to  see  me 
dead?"t 

*  As  to  the  works  at  Hampton  Court,  see  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  16th,  1689 ; 
the  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  1724  ;  the  British  Apelles  ;  Horace  Walpole 
on  Modern  Gardening ;  Burnet,  ii.,  2,  3. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1662,  the  cartoons  were  not  to  be 
seen.  The  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mantegna  were  then  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  palace. 

+  Burnet,  ii.,  2 ;  Reresby's  Memoirs.     Ronquillo  wrote  repeatedly  to  the 
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In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  Hampton  Court  was 
too  far  from  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  from 
the  public  offices,  to  be  the  ordinary  abode  of  the  sovereign. 
Instead,  however,  of  returning  to  Whitehall,  William  de- 
termined to  have  another  dwelling,  near  enough  to  his  cap- 
ital for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  not  near  chough  to 
be  within  that  atmosphere  in  which  he  could  not  pass  a 
night  without  risk  of  suffocation.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  Holland  House,  the  villa  of  the  noble  family  of  Rich,  and 
he  actually  resided  there  some  weeks.*  But  he  at  length 
fixed  his  choice  on  Kensington  House,  the  suburban  res- 
idence of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  purchase  was  made 
for  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and  was  followed  by  more 
building,  more  planting,  more  expense,  and  more  discon- 
tent.t  At  present  Kensington  House  is  considered  as  a 
part  of  London.  It  was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  could 
not,  in  those  days  of  highwaymen  and  scourers,  of  roads 
deep  in  mire  and  nights  without  lamps,  be  the  rallying-point 
of  fashionable  society. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  king,  who  treated  the  En- 
glish nobility  and  gentry  so  ungraciously,  could,  in  a  small 
circle  of  his  own  countrymen,  be  easy,  friendly,  even  jo- 
vial ;  could  pour  out  his  feelings  garrulously ;  could  fill 
his  glass,  perhaps  too  often ;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of 
our  forefathers,  an  aggravation  of  his  offenses.  Yet  our 
forefathers  should  have  had  the  sense  and  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  patriotism  which  they  considered  as  a 
virtue  in  themselves  could  not  be  a  fault  in  him.  It  was 
unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  at  once  transferring  to  our  isl- 
and the  love  which  he  bore  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  If, 
in  essentials,  he  did  his  duty  toward  England,  he  might 

!  same  effect.  For  example,  *'  Bien  quisiera  que  el  Rey  fuesc  mas  comuni- 
I  cable,  y  se  acomodase  un  poco  mas  al  humor  sociable  dc  los  Ingleses,  y  que 
I  cstubiera  en  Londres :  pero  cs  cierto  que  sus  acbaques  no  se  lo  permitcn." 
I  J"ly-ft^  1689.  Avaux,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  thus  to  Croissy  from  Ire- 
land :  "  Le  Prince  d'Orange  est  toujours  ^  Hampton  Court,  et  jamais  ^  la 
ville :  et  le  peuple  est  fort  mal  satisfait  de  cette  mani^re  bizarre  ct  retiree." 
*  Several  of  his  letters  to  Heinsius  arc  dated  from  Holland  House, 
t  Narcissus  Lattrell's  Diary ;  Evelyn^s  Diary,  Feb.  25,  \ 
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well  be  suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate  preference  for 
Holland.  Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to  him  that  he  did  not,  in 
this  season  of  his  greatness,  discard  companions  who  had 
played  with  him  in  his  childhood,  wh6  had  stood  by  him 
firmly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  youth  and  manhood; 
who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  most  loathsome  and  deadly  forms 
of  infection,  kept  watch  by  his  sick-oed ;  who  had,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the 
French  swords,  and  whose  attachment  was,  not  to  the  stadt- 
holder  or  to  the  king,  but  to  plain  William  of  Nassau.  It 
may  be  added  that  his  old  friends  could  not  but  rise  in  his 
estimation  by  comparison  with  his  new  courtiers.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  all  his  Dutch  comrades,  without  exception, 
continued  to  deserve  his  confidence.  They  could  be  out  of 
humor  with  him,  it  is  true ;  and,  when  out  of  humor,  they 
could  be  sullen  and  rude;  but  never  did  they,  even  when 
most  angry  and  unreasonable,  fail  to  keep  his  secrets  and 
to  watch  over  his  interests  with  gentlemanUke  and  soldier- 
like fidelity.  Among  his  English  councilors  such  fideUty 
was  rare*  It  is  painful,  but  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for  thinking 
meanly  of  our  national  character.  That  character  was,  in- 
deed, in  essentials,  what  it  has  always  been.  Veracity,  up- 
rightness, and  manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now,  quahties 
eminently  English.  But  tliose  qualities,  though  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  seldom  to 
be  found  in  the  class  with  wliich  William  was  best  acquaint- 
ed. The  standard  of  honor  and  virtue  among  our  public 
men  was,  during  his  reign,  at  the  very  lowest  point.  His 
predecessors  had  bequeathed  to  him  a  court  foul  with  all 

*  De  Foe  makes  this  excuse  for  William  : 

"  We  blame  the  king  that  he  relies  too  much 
On  strangers,  Germans,  Huguenots,  and  Dutch, 
And  seldom  does  his  great  affairs  of  state 
To  English  counselors  communicate. 
The  ftct  might  very  well  be  answered  thus, 
He  has  too  oHen  been  betrayed  by  us. 
He  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 
On  English  gentlemen's  fidelity. 
The  foreigners  have  faithfiilly  obeyed  him, 
And  none  but  Englishmen  have  e'er  betrayed  him." 

The  True  Bom  Eiglishtnan,  Part  iL 
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tke  vices  of  the  Restoration,  a  court  swarming  with  sycO' 
phantSt  who  were  ready,  on  the  iirst  turn  of  fortune,  to  aban- 
don him  as  they  had  abandoned  his  undc.  Here  and  there, 
lost  in  that  ignoble  crowd,  was  to  be  found  a  man  of  true 
integrity  and  public  spirit.  Yet  even  such  a  man  could  not 
long  live  in  such  society  without  much  risk  that  the  strict- 
ness of  his  principles  would  be  relaxed,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  sense  of  right  and  wropg  impaired.  It  was  unjust  to 
blame  a  prince  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  traitors  for  wish- 
ing to  keep  near  him  four  or  five  servants  whom  he  knew 
by  proof  to  be  faithful  even  to  death. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  our  ancestors 
were  unjust  to  him.  They  had  expected  that,  as  soon  as 
so  distinguished  a  soldier  and  statesman  was  placed  at  tlie 
head  of  affairs,  he  would  give  some  signal  proof,  they  scarce- 
ly knew  what,  of  genius  and  vigor.  Unhappily,  during  tlie 
iirst  months  of  his  reign,  almost  every  thing  went  wrong. 
His  subjects,  bitterly  disappointed,  threw  the  blame  on  him, 
and  began  to  doubt  whether  he  merited  that  reputation  which 
he  had  won  at  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  and  which 
tlie  splendid  success  of  his  last  great  enterprise  had  raised 
to  the  liighest  point.  Had  they  been  in  a  temper  to  judge 
fairly,  they  would  have  perceived  that  for  the  maladminis- 
tration of  which  they  with  good  reason  complained  he  was 
not  responsible.  He  could  as  yet  work  only  with  the  ma- 
chinery which  he  had  found,  and  the  machinery  which  he 
had  found  was  all  rust  and  rottenness.  From  the  time  of 
the  Eestoration  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  neglect  and 
fraud  had  been  almost  constantly  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  every  department  of  the  government.  Honors  and  pub- 
lic trusts,  peerages,  baronetcies,  regiments,  frigates,  embas- 
sies, governments,  commissioncrships,  leases  of  crown  lands, 
contracts  for  clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammunition,  par- 
dons for  murder,  for  robbery,  for  arson,  were  sold  at  White- 
hall scarcely  less  openly  than  asparagus  at  Covent  Garden 
or  herrings  at  Billingsgate.  Brokers  had  been  incessantly 
plying  for  custom  in  the  purlieus  of  the  coui-t ;  and  of  these 
brokers  the  most  successful  had  been,  in  the  days  of  Charles, 
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the  harlots,  and  in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.  From  the 
palace,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  pestilence,  the  taint 
had  diffused  itself  through  every  office  and  through  every 
rank  in  every  office,  and  had  every  where  produced  feebleness 
and  disorganization.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  decay, 
that,  within  eight  years  after  the  time  when  Oliver  had  been 
the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  De  Ruyter  was 
lieard  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  vices  which  had  brought 
that  great  humiliation  on  thiS  country  had  ever  since  been 
rooting  themselves  deeper  and  spreading  themselves  wider. 
James  had,  to  do  him  justice,  corrected  a  few  of  the  gross 
abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval  administration ;  yet  the  na- 
val administration,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  reform  it,  moved 
the  contempt  of  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  dock- 
yards of  France  and  Holland.  The  military  administration 
was  still  worse.  The  courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  col- 
onels ;  the  colonels  cheated  the  soldiers ;  the  commissaries 
sent  in  long  biQs  for  what  had  never  been  furnished ;  the 
keepers  of  the  arsenals  sold  the  public  stores  and  pocketed 
the  price.  But  these  evils,  though  they  had  sprung  into 
existence  and  grown  to  maturity  under  the  government  of 
Charles  and  James,  first  made  themselves  severely  felt  un- 
der the  government  of  William ;  for  Charles  and  James 
were  content  to  be  the  vassals  and  pensioners  of  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbor ;  they  submitted  to  his  ascendency ; 
tliey  shunned  with  pusillanimous  caution  whatever  could 
give  him  offense  ;  and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  that  ancient  and  glorious  crown  which  they 
unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict  \vhich  would  in- 
stantly have  shown  how  helpless,  under  their  misrule,  their 
once  formidable  kingdom  liad  become.  Their  ignominious 
policy  it  was  neither  in  William's  power  nor  in  his  nature 
to  follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that  the  liberty  and  relig- 
ion of  England  could  be  protected  against  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  that  had  threatened  our  island  since  the  Heb- 
rides were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada.  The 
body  politic,  which,  while  it  remained  in  repose,  had  pre- 
sented a  superficial  appearance  of  health  and  vigor,  was  now 
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under  the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  in  a  wrestle  for 
life  or  death,  and  was  immediately  found  to  be  unequal  to 
the  exertion.  The  first  efforts  showed  an  utter  relaxation 
of  fibre,  an  utter  want  of  training.  Those  efforts  were,  with 
Bcaxcely  an  exception,  failures ;  and  every  failure  was  pop- 
ularly imputed,  not  to  the  rulers  whose  mismanagement  had 
produced  the  infirmities  of  the  state,  but  to  the  ruler  in 
whose  time  the  infirmities  of  the  state  became  visible. 

William  might,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  as  absolute  as  Lou- 
is, have  used  such  sharp  remedies  as  would  speedily  have 
restored  to  the  English  administration  that  firm  tone  which 
had  been  wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.  But  the  instan- 
taneous reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was  a  task  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  prince  strictly  restrained  by  law,  and  restrained 
still  more  strictly  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.* 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his  situation  were 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  whom,  new  as  he 
was  to  the  details  of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to  rely 
for  information  about  men  and  things.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  want  of  ability  among  his  cliief  counselors,  but  one  half 
of  their  ability  was  employed  in  counteracting  the  other 
half.  Between  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  there  was  an  inveterate  cnmity.t  It  had  begun  twelve 
years  before,  when  Danby  was  lord  high  treasurer,  a  perse- 
cutor of  Nonconformists,  an  uncompromising  defender  of 
prerogative,  and  when  Halifax  was  rising  to  distinction  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  country  party.  In 
the  reign  of  James  the  two  statesmen  had  found  themselves 
in  opposition  together,  and  their  common  hostility  to  France 
and  to  Rome,  to  the  High  Commission  and  to  the  dispens- 
ing power,  had  produced  an  apparent  reconciliation,  but  as 

*  Ronquillo  had  the  good  sense  and  justice  to  make  allowances  which  the 
English  did  not  make.  After  describing,  in  a  dispatch  dated  March  -j^,  1689, 
the  lamentable  state  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  he  says,  "  De 
csto  no  tiene  culpa  el  Principe  de  Oranges  ;  porque  pensar  que  sc  han  de  po- 
ller ▼olver  en  dos  meses  tres  Reynos  de  abaxo  arriba  es  una  extravagancia." 
Lord  President  Stair,  in  a  letter  written  from  London  about  a  month  later, 
says  that  the  delays  of  the  English  administration  had  lowered  the  king's 
reputation,  "  though  without  his  fault."  f  Burnet,  ii.,  4  ;  Rercsby. 
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soon  as  they  were  in  office  together  the  old  antipathy  re- 
vived. The  hatred  which  the  Whig  party  felt  toward  them 
both  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  produced  a  close  alliance 
between  them ;  but,  in  fact,  each  of  them  saw  with  compla- 
cency the  danger  which  threatened  the  other.  Danby  ex- 
erted himself  to  rally  round  him  a  strong  phalanx  of  Tories. 
Under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  he  withdrew  from  court,  seldom 
came  to  the  Council  over  which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside, 
passed  much  time  in  the  country,  and  took  scarcely  any 
part  in  public  affairs  except  by  grumbling  and  sneering  at 
all  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  by  doing  jobs  and  get- 
ting places  for  his  personal  retainers.*  In  consequence  of 
this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime  minister,  as  far  as  any 
minister  could,  in  that  reign,  be  called  prime  minister.  An 
immense  load  of  business  fell  on  him,  and  that  load  he  was 
unable  to  sustain.  In  wit  and  eloquence,  in  amplitude  of 
comprehension  and  subtlety  of  disquisition,  he  had  no  equal 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  But  that  very  fertility, 
that  very  acuteness,  which  gave  a  singular  charm  to  his  con- 
versation, to  his  oratory,  and  to  his  writings,  unfitted  him 
for  the  work  of  promptly  deciding  practical  questions.  He 
was  slow  from  very  quickness,  for  he  saw  so  many  argu- 
ments for  and  against  every  possible  course  that  he  was 
longer  in  making  up  his  mind  than  a  dull  man  would  liavc 
been.  Instead  of  acquiescing  in  his  first  thoughts,  he  re- 
plied on  himself,  rejoined  on  himself,  and  surrejoined  on  him- 
self. Those  who  heard  him  talk  owned  that  he  talked  like 
an  angel ;  but  too  often,  when  lie  had  exhausted  all  that 
could  be  said,  and  came  to  act,  the  time  for  action  was  over. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  secretaries  of  state  were  constantly 
laboring  to  draw  their  master  in  diametrically  opposite  di- 
rections. Every  scheme,  every  person  recommended  by 
one  of  them  was  reprobated  by  the  other.  Nottingham  was 
never  weary  of  repeating  that  the  old  Roimdhead  party,  the 
])arty  which  had  taken  the  Ufe  of  Charles  the  First,  and  had 
plotted  against  the  life  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in  prin- 
ciple Republican,  and  that  the  Tories  were  the  only  true 
*  Rcrcsby's  Memoirs ;  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584. 
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friends  of  moiMurchj.  Shrewsbmy  replied  that  the  Tories 
might  he  friends  of  monarchy,  but  that  they  regarded  James 
as  their  monarch.  Nottingham  was  always  bringing  to  the 
closet  intelligence  of  the  wild  day-dreams  in  which  a  few 
old  eaters  of  calf's  head,  tlie  remains  of  the  once  formidable 
party  of  Bradshaw  and  Ireton,  still  indulged  at  taverns  in 
the  city.  Shrewsbury  produced  ferocious  lampoons  which 
the  Jacobites  dropped  every  day  in  the  coffee-houses.  ^^  Ev- 
eiy  Whig,"  said  the  Toiy  secretary,  "  is  an  enemy  of  your 
majesty's  prerogative. ''  "  Every  Tory,"  said  the  Whig  sec- 
retary, ^^is  an  enemy  of  your  majesty's  title."* 

At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies  and 
quarrels,  t  Both  the  First  Commissioner,  Mordaunt,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous  Whigs; 
but,  though  they  held  the  same  political  creed,  their  tempers 
diffiared  widely.  Mordaunt  was  volatile,  dissipated,  and 
generous.  The  wits  of  that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in 
which  he  flew  about  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Eoyal 
Exchange,  and  from  the  Royal  Exchange  back  to  Hampton 
Court  How  he  found  time  for  dress,  politics,  love-making, 
and  ballad-making  was  a  wonder.f  Delamere  was  gloomy 
and  acrimonious,  austere  in  his  private  morals,  and  punc- 
tual in  his  devotions,  but  greedy  of  ignoble  gain.  The  two 
principal  ministers  of  finance,  therefore,  became  enemies, 
and  agreed  only  in  hating  their  colleague,  Godolphin.  Wliat 
business  had  he  at  Whitehall  in  these  days  of  Protestant 
ascendency,  he  who  had  sat  at  the  same  board  with  pa- 
pists, he  who  had  never  scrupled  to  attend  Mary  of  Modena 
to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  mass  ?  The  most  provok- 
ing circumstance  was  that  Godolphin,  though  his  name 
stood  only  third  in  the  commission,  was  really  first  lord ; 
for  in  financial  knowledge  and  in  habits  of  business  Mor- 
daunt and  Delamere  were  mere  children  when  compared 
with  him,  and  this  William  soon  discovered.§ 

*  Bumcty  ii.,  3,  4,  15.  f  Idem,  ii.,  5.  ^  Idem,  iL»  4. 

t  "  IIow  docs  he  do  to  distribute  his  hotirs. 

Some  to  the  court,  and  some  to  the  city, 
Some  to  the  state,  and  some  to  Lore's  powers, 
i  to  be  Tain,  and  some  to  be  witty  ?** 

The  Modem  Lampomeraf  a  poem  qf  1990, 
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Similar  feadsmged  at  the  cither  great  boards  and  tlnongh 
dl  the  sabordinate  xanka  of  public  fbnctionaries.  In  evoy 
cOstom-hoiiBe,  in  every  arsenalt  were  a  Shrewabmy  and  a 
Nottingham,  a  Delamere  and  a  Qodiolphin.  The  WUgi 
complii^ed  that  there  waa  no  department  in  which  cna- 
tares  of  the  fidlen  tyrannj  were  not  to  be  foond. '  It  was 
idle  to  all^e  that  these  men  were  versed  in  the  details  of 
business,  that  thej  were^  the  depositaries  of  oflbsiid  tc«di- 
tions,  and  that  the  friends  of  liberty,  having  been,  during 
many  years,  excluded  from  public  employment,  must  neo- 
cssarilj  be  inoompetbnt  to  take  on  themselves  at  once  the 
whole  management  of  a£Surs.  Experience,  doubtless,  had 
its  value,  but  surely  the  first  of  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
servant  was  fidelity ;  and  no  Tory  could  be  a  really  fiuthfhl 
servant  of  the  new  government^  If  King  William  weve 
wise,  he  would  rather  trust  novices  xealous  fiyr  his  intettet 
and  honor,  than  veterans  who  might  indeed  possess  aUSly 
and  knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that  abili^  and  that 
knowledge  to  effisct  his  ruin. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  theb 
share  of  power  bore  no  proportion  to  their  number  and  their 
weight  in  the  country,  and  that  every  where  old  and  useful 
public  servants  were,  for  the  crime  of  being  fiiends  to  mon- 
archy and  to  the  Church,  turned  out  of  their  posts  to  make 
way  for  Rye  House  plotters  and  haunters  of  conventicles. 
These  upstarts,  adepts  in  the  arts  of  factious  agitation,  but 
ignorant  of  all  that  belonged  to  their  new  calling,  would  be 
just  beginning  to  leam  their  business  when  they  had  un- 
done the  nation  by  their  blunders*  To  be  a  rebel  and  a 
schismatic  was  surely  not  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of  a 
man  in  high  employment.  What  would  become  of  the 
finances,  what  of  the  marine,  if  Whigs  who  could  not  un- 
derstand the  plainest  balance-sheet  were  to  manage  the  rev^ 
cnue,  and  Whigs  who  had  never  walked  over  a  dock-yard 
to  fit  out  the  fleet* 

*  Ronquillo  calli  the  Whig  fbnctionariefl  *'  Gente  que  no  tienen  pnttica  ni 
experiencia/*  He  adda,  **  Y  de  esto  pzocede  d  pasane  on  mes  y  un  otro,  am 
executarse  nada.*'    June  24,  1689.    In  one  of  the  innumerable  Dialogues 
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The  troth  is,  that  the  changes  which  the  two  parties 
brought  against  each  other  were,  to  a  great  extent,  well 
foondedf  but  .that  the  blame  which  both  threw  on  William 
was  UDJnst  Official  experience  was  to  be  found  almost 
exdnsively  among  the  Tories,  hearty  attachment  to  the  new 
settlement  almost  exclusively  among  the  Whigs.  It  was 
not  the  &ult  of  the  king  that  the  knowledge  and  the  zeal, 
which,  combined,  make  a  valuable  servant  of  the  state,  must 
at  that  time  be  had  separately  or  not  at  alL  If  he  employed 
men  of  one  party,  there  was  great  risk  of  mistakes.  K  he 
employed  men  of  the  other  party,  there  was  great  risk  of 
treachery.  If  he  employed  men  of  both  parties,  there  was 
still  some  risk  of  mistakes ;  there  was  still  some  risk  of 
treachery^;  and  to  these  risks  was  added  the  certainty  of 
dissension.  He  might  join  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  mix  them.  In  the  same  office,  at  the 
same  desk,  they  were  stUl  enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  mur- 
muring at  the  prince  who  tried  to  mediate  between  them. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  admin- 
istration, fiscal,  military,  naval,  should  be  feeble  and  un- 
steady ;  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  quite  the  right  way 
or  at  quite  the  right  time ;  that  the  distractions  from  which 
scarcely  any  public  office  was  exempt  should  produce  dis- 
asters, and  that  every  disaster  should  increase  the  distrac- 
tions from  which  it  had  sprung. 

There  was  indeed  one  department  of  which  the  business 
was  well  conducted,  and  that  was  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs.  There  William  directed  every  thing,  and,  on  im- 
portant occasions,  neither  asked  the  advice  nor  employed 
the  agency  of  any  English  politician.  One  invaluable  as- 
sistant he  had,  Anthony  Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  became  Pensionary  of 
Holland.  Heinsius  had  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of 
that  party  which  was  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  and  desirous  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  France. 

wbich  appeared  at  that  time,  the  Tory  interlocutor  puts  the  question,  "  Do  you 
think  the  government  would  be  better  served  by  strangers  to  business !''  The 
Whig  answers,  *'  Better  ignorant  friends  than  understanding  enemies/* 
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But  he  had  been  sent  in  1681  <m  a  diplomatio  miankm  to 
y  QTsailles,  and  a  ehort  residence  there  had  prodnoed  a  eotaiA 
plete  change  in  his  viewB.  On  a  near  acquaintanee^^'iMi 
alarmed  bj  the  power  and  provoked  faj  the  insolenoe  of  Aat 
conrt,  of  which,  while  he  contemplated  it  only  at  a  diataneei 
he  had  formed  a  fiiToraUe  opmion.  He  fimnd  that  liia 
countij  waa  despised.  He  saw  his  religion  persecuted,  ffis 
official  character  did  not  sare  him  hmi  somti  penMNud  af- 
fronts, which,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  long  career,  he  never 
forgot  He  went  home  a  devoted  adherent  of  William  and 
a  mortal  enemj  of  Lonis.* 

The  office  of  Pensibnftiy,  always  iiiiiportant,  was  peont 
iarly  important  when  the  Stadtholder  was  absent  tma  the 
Hague.  Had  the  politics  of  Heinshis  been  still  what  Hney 
once  were,  all  th^  great  designs  of  William  might  have  been 
frustrated.  But,  happily,  there  was  between  these  two  emi* 
nent  men  a  perfi^ct  fiiradship,  which,  till  death  dissolved  it, 
appears  never  to  have  been  interrupted  for  one  moment  by 
suspicion  or  ill-humor.  On  all  large  questions  of  Emropeain 
policy  they  cordially  agreed.  They  corresponded  assido^ 
ously  and  most  unreservedly;  for,  though  William  was 
slow  to  give  his  confidence,  yet,  when  ho  gave  it,  he  gave  it 
entire.  Tlie  correspondence  is  still  extant,  and  is  most  hon- 
orable to  botL  The  king's  letters  would  alone  suffice  to 
prove  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  whom  £u* 
rope  has  produced.  While  he  lived,  the  Pensionary  was 
content  to  be  the  most  obedient,  the  most  trusty,  and  the 
most  discreet  of  servants.  But,  after  the  death  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  servant  proved  himself  capable  of  supplying  trith 
eminent  ability  the  master's  place,  and  was  renowned 
throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  great  triumvirate  which 
humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.t 


*  Ncgociations  de  M.  le  Comte  d^Avaux,  4  Mara,  1683 ;  Torcy^i  Mmnoin. 

t  The  original  correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsins  is  in  Datdi.  A 
French  translation  of  all  William's  letters,  and  an  English  translation  of  a  few 
of  Heinsius's  letters,  are  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  The  Baron  Siiteom 
de  Grovestins,  who  has  had  tocets  to  the  originals,  fireqaently  quotes  pMngvt 
in  his  *<  Histoirc  des  hittes  ot  rivalites  entre  les  puissances  maritimes  e(  k 
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The  foreign  policy  of  England,  directed  immediately  by 
William  in  close  concert  with  Heinsius,  was,  at  this  time, 
eminently  skillful  and  successfdL  But  in  every  other  part 
of  the  administration  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  factions  were  but  too  plainly  discernible.  Nor 
was  this  alL  To  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animos- 
ity of  factions  were  added  other  evils  arising  from  the  mu- 
tual animosity  of  sects. 

The  year  1689  is  a  not  less  important  epoch  in  the  eccle- 
siastical than  in  the  civil  history  of  England.  In  that  year 
was  granted  the  first  legal  indulgence  to  Dissenters.  In 
that  year  was  made  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England. 
From  that  year  dates  a  new  schism,  made,  in  defiance  of 
ancient  precedents,  by  men  who  had  always  professed  to 
r^ard  schism  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient  prece- 
dents with  peculiar  veneration.  In  that  year  began  the  long 
straggle  between  two  great  parties  of  Conformists.  Those 
parties  indeed  had,  under  various  forms,  existed  within  the 
Anglican  communion  ever  since  the  Reformation ;  but  till 
after  the  Revolution  they  did  not  appear  marshaled  in  regu- 
lar and  permanent  order  of  battle  against  each  other,  and 
were  therefore  not  known  by  established  names.  Some 
time  after  the  accession  of  William  they  began  to  be  called 
the  High  Church  party  and  the  Low  Church  party,  and, 
long  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations  were  in 
common  use.* 

In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches  which  had  long  di- 
vided the  great  body  of  English  Protestants  had  seemed  to 
be  almost  closed.  Disputes  about  bishops  and  synods, 
written  prayers  and  extemporaneous  prayers,  white  gowns 
and  black  gowns,  sprinkling  and  dipping,  kneeling  and  sit- 
ting, had  been  for  a  short  space  intermitted.  The  serried 
array  which  was  then  dra^vn  up  against  Popery  measured 

France.'*    There  is  very  little  difference  in  substance,  though  much  in  phrase- 
ology, between  his  version  and  that  which  I  have  used. 

•  Though  these  very  convenient  names  are  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found 
in  any  book  during  the  earUer  years  of  William's  reign,  I  shall  use  them  without 
scrapie,  as  others  have  done,  in  writing  about  the  transactions  of  those  years. 
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tlie  whde  of  the  TMt  mteml  which  «e^^^ 
Bunyan.    Praktas  leoentl j  conapknoiu  «8  penecaton 
dedared  themadv^  ftienda  of  idigionfl  libarty^  maA  ^Ag^lfii^ 
their  deigjr  to  Uto  in  a  oonatant  inteccbaii^  ofhffqiittHl(y 
andofkindoiflfeeawiiiiiheaqpantiata.    Sepanitiata,tniAB 
other  hand,  who  had  jmmilly  Gonaidered  nutiM  a^ 
sleeven  aa  Ihelmij  of  anti<9mat,werepatt^ 
windows  and  throwing  fiigota  on-honfixoa  in  boaoc  of  Ifaa 
prelates.  •  '       ' 

These  fiaelinga  oontinnad  to  grow  till  the j  attaincwl  'ihd£ 
greatest  height  on  Ihe  men^osable  day  on  which  the  oofdnan 
oppressor  finaUy  qnitted  Whitehall,  md  on  wb^ 
merable  multitnde,  tricked  oat  in  orange  ribbona,  wdedmad 
the  conunon  dfiliyerer  to  Stunt  Jamea'a.  Whoi  the  dbqgf 
of  London  came,  headed  by  (>>mpton,  to  ejqneaathdtgrvtp-  ^ 
itade  to  him  by  whose  inatmmentality  Qoi  had  wvoogN* 
salvation  for  the  Chnrch.and  the-  atate,  the  prooeanon  "WiA 
swollen  by  some  eminent  Nonoon&nnist  diyinea.  It  waa 
delightful  to  many  good  men  to  leam  that  piooa  and  learned 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  walked  in  the  train  of  a  biahop» 
had  been  greeted  by  him  with  fraternal  kindness,  and  had 
been  announced  by  him  in  the  presence-chamber  as  his  dear 
and  respected  firiends,  separated  from  him  indeed  by  some 
differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  but  united  to  him  by 
Christian  charity  and  by  common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of 
the  Reformed  faith.  There  had  never  before  been  such  a 
day  in  England,  and  there  has  never  since  been  such  a  day. 
The  tide  of  feeling  was  already  on  the  turn,  and  the  ebb 
was  even  more  rapid  than,  the  flow  had  been.  In  a  veiy  . 
few  hours  the  High  Churchman  began  to  feel  tendemesa  fiv 
the  enemy  whose  tyranny  was  now  no  longer  feared,  and 
dislike  of  the  allies  whose  services  were  now  no  longer 
needed.  It  was  easy  to  gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing 
to  the  Dissenters  the  misgovemment  of  the  exiled  king.  His 
majesty — such  was  now  the  language  of  too  many  Anglican 
divines — ^would  have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not 
been  too  confiding,  too  forgiving.  He  had  put  his  trust  in 
a  class  of  men  who  hated  his  office,  his  family,  his  person, 
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with  implacable  hatred.  He  had  rained  himself  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  conciliate  them.  He  had  reUeved  them,  in  defi- 
anoe  of  law  and  of  the  nnanimoos  sense  of  the  old  Koyalist 
party,  fiom  the  pressure  of  the  penal  code ;  had  allowed 
them  to  worship  Grod  publicly  afSter  their  own  mean  and 
tasteless  fiishion ;  had  admitted  them  to  the  bench  of  justice 
and  to  the  Privy  Council ;  had  gratified  them  with  fiir  robes, 
gold  chains,  sdaries,  and  pensions.  In  return  for  his  Hb- 
erality,  these  people,  once  so  uncouth  in  demeanor,  once  so 
savage  in  opposition  even  to  legitimate  authority,  had  be- 
come the  most  abject  of  flatterers.  They  had  continued  to 
applaud  and  encourage  him  when  the  most  devoted  friends 
of  his  fiimily  had  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  from  his  pal- 
ace. Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  religion  and  Uberty  of 
his  country  than  Titus  ?  Who  had  been  more  zealous  for 
the  dispensing  power  than  Alsop  ?  Who  had  urged  on  the 
persecution  of  the  seven  bishops  more  fiercely  than  Lobb  ? 
What  chaplain  impatient  for  a  deanery  had  ever,  even  when 
preaching  in  the  royal  presence  on  the  tliirticth  of  January 
or  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  uttered  adulation  more  gross 
than  might  easily  be  found  in  tliose  addresses  by  which  dis- 
senting congregations  had  testified  their  gratitude  for  the 
illegal  Declaration  of  Indulgence  ?  Was  it  strange  that  a 
prince  who  had  never  studied  law-books  should  have  be- 
Keved  that  he  was  only  exercising  his  rightful  prerogative, 
when  he  was  thus  encouraged  by  a  faction  which  had  al- 
ways ostentatiously  professed  liatred  of  arbitrary  power  ? 
Misled  by  such  guidance,  he  had  gone  farther  and  farther  in 
the  wrong  path ;  he  had  at  length  estranged  from  him  liearts 
which  would  once  have  poured  forth  their  best  blood  in  his 
defense ;  he  had  left  himself  no  supporters  except  his  old 
foes ;  and,  when  the  day  of  peril  came,  he  liad  found  that  the 
feeling  of  his  old  foes  toward  liim  was  still  what  it  had  been 
when  they  had  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  inheritance  and 
when  they  had  plotted  against  his  life.  Every  man  of  sense 
had  long  known  that  the  sectaries  bore  no  love  to  monar- 
chy. It  had  now  been  found  that  they  bore  as  Uttlc  love  to 
freedom.     To  trust  them  with  power  would  be  an  error  not 
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leas  fatal  to  the  nation  than  to  the  throne.  I^  in  order  to 
redeem  pledges  somewhat  rashlj  given,  it  should  be  thotight  * 
necessary  to  grant  them  relief^  every  concession  onght  to  he 
accompanied  by  limitations  and  precautions.  Above  all,  no 
man  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  ecdesiastical  constitution  of 
the  realm  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear  any  part  in  the  civil 
government. 

Between  the  Nonconformists  and  the  rigid  Confbrmists 
stood  the  Low  Church  party.  That  party  contained,  as  it 
still  contains,  two  very  different  dements,  a  Puritan  element 
and  a  Latitudinarian  element.  On  abnost  every  question, 
however,  relating  dther  to  ecclesiastical  polity  or  to  the  oer- 
emonial  of  public  worship,  the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and 
the  Latitudinarian  Xiow  Churchman  were  perfectiy  agreed. 
They  saw  in  the  existing  polity  and  in  the  existing  cere- 
monial no  defect,  no  blemish,  which  could  make  it  theb 
duty  to  become  dissenters;  nevertheless,  they  held  that 
both  the  polity  and  the  ceremonial  were  means  and  not 
ends,  and  that  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  might  ex- 
ist without  episcopal  orders  and  without  a  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  They  had,  while  James  was  on  the  throne, 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  the  great  Protestant 
coalition  against  Popery  and  tyranny,  and  they  continued, 
in  1689,  to  hold  the  same  conciliatory  language  which  they 
had  held  in  1688. .  They  gently  blamed  the  scruples  of 
the  Nonconformists.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  weakness 
to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  sin  in  wearing  a  white 
robe,  in  tracing  a  cross,  in  kneeling  at  the  rails  of  an  altar. 
But  the  highest  authority  had  given  the  plainest  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  weakness  was  to  be  treat- 
ed. The  weak  brother  was  not  to  be  judged ;  he  was  not 
to  be  despised ;  believers  who  had  stronger  minds  were  com- 
manded to  soothe  him  by  large  compliances,  and  carefiilly 
to  remove  out  of  his  path  every  stumbling-block  which 
could  cause  him  to  oflFend.  An  apostle  had  declared  that, 
though  he  had  himself  no  misgivings  about  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food  or  of  wine,  he  would  eat  herbs  and  drink  water 
rather  than  give  scandal  to  the  feeblest  of  his  flocL    What 
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would  he  have  thought  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  yestment,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had  not  only  torn 
the  Chuxch  asunder,  but  had  filled  all  the  jails  of  England 
with  men  of  orthodox  faith  and  saintly  life  ?  The  reflec- 
tions thrown  by  the  High  Churchmen  on  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  dissenting  body  the  Low  Churchmen  pronounced 
to  be  grossly  unjust.  The  wonder  was,  not  that  a  few  Non- 
conformists should  have  accepted  with  thanks  an  indulgence 
which,  illegal  as  it  was,  had  opened  the  doors  of  their  pris- 
otiB  and  ^ven  security  to  their  hearths,  but  that  the  Non- 
conformists generally  should  have  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
a  Constitution  from  the  benefits  of  which  they  had  been 
long  excluded.  It  was  most  unfair  to  impute  to  a  great 
party  the  fiiults  of  a  few  individuals.  Even  among  the 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church  James  had  found  tools 
and  sycophants.  The  conduct  of  Cartwright  and  Parker 
had  been  much  more  inexcusable  than  that  of  Alsop  and 
Lobb ;  yet  those  who  held  the  Dissenters  answerable  for  the 
errors  of  Alsop  and  Lobb,  would  doubtless  think  it  most 
unreasonable  to  hold  the  Church  answerable  for  the  far  deep- 
er guilt  of  Cartwright  and  Parker. 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority,  and  not  a 
large  minority,  of  their  profession ;  but  their  weight  was 
much  more  than  proportioned  to  their  numbers ;  for  they 
mustered  strong  in  the  capital,  they  had  great  influence 
there,  and  the  average  of  intellect  and  knowledge  was  high- 
er among  them  than  among  their  order  generally.  We 
should  probably  overrate  their  numerical  strength  if  we  were 
to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood ;  yet  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  were  among  them  as  many 
men  of  distinguished  eloquence  and  learning  as  could  be 
found  in  the  other  nine  tenths.  Among  the  laity  wlio  con- 
formed to  the  established  religion  the  parties  were  not  un- 
evenly balanced.  Indeed,  the  line  which  separated  them 
deviated  very  little  from  the  line  which  separated  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
been  elected  when  the  Whigs  were  triumphant,  the  Low 
Church  party  greatly  preponderated.     In  the  Lords  there 
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was  an  almost  exact  equipoise,  and  veiy  slight  circumstan- 
ces sufficed  to  turn  the  scale. 

The  head  of  the  Low  Church  party  was  the  king.  He 
had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian ;  he  was,  from  rational  oon- 
viction,  a  Latitudinarian ;  and  personal  ambition,  aa  weU  as 
higher  motives,  prompted  him  to  act  as  mediator  among 
Protestant  sects.  He  was  bent  on  effecting  three  great  re- 
forms in  the  laws  touching  ecclesiastical  matters.  His  first 
object  was  to  obtain  for  Dissenters  permission  to  celebrate 
their  warship  in  freedom  and  security.  His  second  object 
was  to  make  such  changes  in  the  Anglican  ritual  and  pdity 
as,  without  offending  those  to  whom  that  ritual  and  poli^ 
were  dear,  might  conciliate  the  moderate  Nonconformists. 
His  third  object  was  to  throw  open  civil  offices  to  Protest- 
ants without  distinction  of  sect.  All  his  three  objects  were 
good,  but  the  first  only  was  at  that  time  attainable.  He 
came  too  late  for  the  second,  and  too  early  for  the  third. 

A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he  took  a  step  which  in- 
dicated, in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  his  sentiments 
touching  ecclesiastical  polity  and  public  worship.  He  found 
only  one  see  unprovided  with  a  bishop.  Scth  Ward,  who 
had,  during  many  years,  had  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury, and  who  had  been  honorably  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  having  long  survived  his 
faculties,  died  while  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Convention,  without  knowing  that  great  events, 
of  which  not  the  least  important  had  passed  under  his  own 
roof,  had  saved  his  Church  and  his  country  from  ruin.  The 
choice  of  a  successor  was  no  light  matter.  That  choice 
would  inevitably  be  considered  by  the  country  as  a  prog^ 
nostic  of  the  highest  import.  The  king,  too,  might  well  be 
perplexed  by  the  number  of  divines  whose  erudition,  elo- 
quence, courage,  and  uprightness  had  been  conspicuously 
displayed  during  the  contentions  of  the  last  three  years. 
The  preference  was  given  to  Burnet.  His  claims  were 
doubtless  great.  Yet  William  might  have  had  a  more  tran- 
quil reign  if  he  had  postponed  for  a  time  the  well-earned 
promotion  of  his  chaplain,  and  had  bestowed  the  first  great 
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spiritaal  piefennent,  which,  after  the  Revolution,  fell  to  the 
dispoBal  of  the  crown,  on  some  eminent  theologian  attached 
to  the  new  settlenient,  jet  not  generally  hated  hy  the  clergy. 
Unhaf^ily,  the  name  of  Burnet  was  odious  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Anglican  priesthood.  Though,  as  respected 
doctrine,  he  by  no  means  belonged  to  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Latitudinarian  x>surty,  he  was  popularly  regarded  as 
the  personification  of  the  Latitudinarian  spirit.  This  dis- 
tinction he  owed  to  the  prominent  place  which  he  held  in 
literature  and  politics,  to  the  readiness  of  his  tongue  and 
of  his  pen,  and,  above  all,  to  the  frankness  and  boldness  of 
his  nature — ^frankness  which  could  keep  no  secret,  and  bold- 
ness which  flinched  from  no  danger.  He  had  formed  but 
a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  clerical  brethren  con- 
sidered as  a  body,  and,  with  his  usual  indiscretion,  he  fre- 
quently suffered  his  opinion  to  escape  him.  They  hated 
him  in  return  with  a  hatred  which  has  descended  to  their 
successors,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
hal^  does  not  appear  to  languish. 

As  soon  as  the  king's  decision  was  known,  the  question 
was  every  where  asked,  What  will  the  archbishop  do  ? 
Sancroft  had  absented  himself  from  the  Convention;  he  had 
refrised  to  sit  in  the  Privy  Council ;  he  had  ceased  to  con- 
firm, to  ordain,  and  to  institute;  and  he  was  seldom  seen 
out  of  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  He  on  all  occa- 
sions professed  to  think  himself  still  bound  by  his  old  oath 
of  allegiance.  Burnet  he  regarded  as  a  scandal  to  the  priest- 
hood, a  Presbyterian  in  a  surplice.  The  prelate  who  should 
lay  hands  on  that  unworthy  head  would  commit  more  than 
one  great  sin.  He  would,  in  a  sacred  place,  and  before  a 
great  congregation  of  the  faithftd,  at  once  acknowledge  a 
usurper  as  a  king,  and  confer  on  a  schismatic  the  character 
of  a  bishop.  During  some  time  Sancroft  positively  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  precept  of  William.  Lloyd,  of 
Saint  Asaph,  who  was  the  common  friend  of  the  archbishop 
and  of  the  bishop  elect,  entreated  and  expostulated  in  vain. 
Nottingham,  who,  of  all  the  laymen  connected  with  the  new 
government,  stood  best  with  the  clergy,  tried  his  influence. 
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but  to  no  better  purpose.  The  Jacobites  said  every  where 
that  they  were  sure  of  the  good  old  primate ;  that  he  had 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  that  he  was  determined  to  brave,  in 
the  cause  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  Church,  the  utmost 
rigor  of  those  laws  with  which  the  obsequious  Parliaments 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  fenced  the  royal  supremacy. 
He  did,  in  truth,  hold  out  long.  But  at  the  last  moment 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  looked  round  for  some  mode 
of  escape.  Fortunately,  as  childish  scruples  often  disturb- 
ed his  conscience,  childish  expedients  often  quieted  it.  A 
more  childish  expedient  than  that  to  which  he  now  resort- 
ed is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  He 
would  not  himself  bear  a  part  in  the  service.  He  would 
not  publicly  pray  for  the  prince  and  princess  as  king  and 
queen.  He  would  not  call  for  their  mandate,  order  it  to  be 
read,  and  then  proceed  to  obey  it.  But  he  issued  a  com-- 
mission  empowering  any  three  of  his  suffiragans  to  commit, 
in  his  name,  and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  commit  in  person.  The  reproaches  of  all  parties 
soon  made  him  ashamed  of  himself.  He  then  tried  to  sup- 
press the  evidence  of  his  fault  by  means  more  discreditable 
than  the  fault  itself.  He  abstracted  from  among  the  public 
records  of  which  he  was  the  guardian  the  instrument  by 
which  he  had  authorized  his  brethren  to  act  for  him,  and 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  give  it  up.* 

Burnet,  however,  had,  under  the  authority  of  this  instru- 
ment, been  consecrated.  When  he  next  waited  on  Mary, 
she  reminded  him  of  the  conversations  which  they  had  held 
at  the  Hague  about  the  high  duties  and  grave  responsibility 
of  bishops.  "  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will  put  your 
notions  in  practice."  Her  hope  was  not  disappointed. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Burnet's  opinions  touching 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  of  the  temper  and  judg- 
ment which  he  showed  in  defending  those  opinions,  the  ut- 
most malevolence  of  faction  could  not  venture  to  deny  that 
he  tended  his  flock  with  a  zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterested- 

*  Burnet,  u.fB;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Life  of  Eettlewell,  part  iii.,  sec- 
tion 62. 
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ness  worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  His  juris- 
diction extended  over  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  These 
counties  he  divided  into  districts  which  he  sedulously  vis- 
ited. About  two  months  of  every  summer  he  passed  in 
preachii^,  catechising,  and  confirming  daily  firom  church  to 
church*  When  he  died  there  was  no  comer  of  his  diocese 
in  which  the  people  had  not  had  seven  or  eight  opportunities 
of  receiving  his  instructions  and  of  asking  his  advice.  The 
worst  weather,  the  worst  roads,  did  not  prevent  him  firom 
discharging  these  duties.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  floods 
were  out,  he  exposed  his  life  to  imminent  risk  rather  than 
disappoint  a  rural  congregation  which  was  in  expectation 
of  a  discourse  fix)m  the  bishop.  The  poverty  of  the  inferior 
dezgy  was  a  constant  cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  kind  and 
generous  heart  He  was  indefatigable,  and  at  length  suc- 
cessful, in  his  attempts  to  obtain  for  them  firom  the  crown 
that  grant  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.*  He  was  especially  careful,  when  he  traveled 
through  his  diocese,  to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead 
of  requiring  them  to  entertain  him,  he  entertained  them. 
He  always  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  a  market  town,  kept 
a  table  there,  and,  by  his  decent  hospitality  and  munifi- 
cent charities,  tried  to  conciliate  those  who  were  prejudiced 
against  his  doctrines.  When  he  bestowed  a  poor  benefice, 
and  he  had  many  such  to  bestow,  his  practice  was  to  add 
out  of  his  own  purse  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  the  income. 
Ten  promising  young  men,  to  each  of  whom  he  allowed 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  studied  divinity  under  his  own  eye 
in  the  close  of  Salisbury.  He  had  several  children,  but 
he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for  them. 
Their  mother  had  brought  him  a  good  fortune.  With  that 
fortune,  he  always  said,  they  must  be  content.  He  would 
not,  for  their  sakes,  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  raising  an  estate 
out  of  revenues  sacred  to  piety  and  charity.     Such  merits 

♦  Swifl,  writing  under  the  name  of  Gregory  Misosanmi,  most  malignantly 
and  dishonestly  represents  Burnet  as  grudging  this  grant  to  the  Church. 
Swift  can  not  have  heen  ignorant  that  the  Church  was  indebted  for  the  grant 
chiefly  to  Burnet's  persevering  exertions. 
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as  these  will,  in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  ci^did  men,  ap- 
pear fullj  to  atone  for  evexy  ofiense  which  can  be  jusdj 
imputed  to  him.* 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  found 
that  assembly  busied  in  ecclesiastical  legislatioxi.  A  atates- 
man  who  was  well  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  Church  had 
undertaken  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.  No  sub- 
ject in  the  realm  occupied  so  important  and  commanding 
a  position  with  referouce  to  religious  parties  as  Notting- 
ham. To  the  influence  derived  from  rank,  from  wealth,  and 
from  office,  he  added  the  higher  influence  which  belongs  to 
knowledge,  to  eloquence,  to  integrity.  The  orthodoxy  of 
his  creed,  tlie  regularity  of  his  devotions,  and  the  purity  of 
his  morals,  gave  a  peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  ques- 
tions in  which  the  interests  of  Christianity  were  concerned. 
Of  all  the  ];ninisters  of  the  new  sovereigns,  he  had  the  largest 
share  of  the  confidence  of  the  clergy.  Shrewsbury  was  c^ 
tainly  a  Whig,  and  probably  a  fr^ee-thinker ;  he  had  lost  one 
religion,  and  it  did  not  appear  very  clearly  that  he  had  found 
another.  Halifax  had  been  during  many  years  accused  of 
skepticism,  deism,  atheism.  Danby's  attachment  to  episco- 
pacy and  tlie  Liturgy  was  rather  political  than  religious. 
But  Nottingham  was  such  a  son  as  the  Church  was  proud 
to  own.  Propositions,  therefore,  which,  if  made  by  his  col- 
leagues, would  infallibly  produce  a  violent  panic  among  the 
clergy,  might,  if  made  by  him,  find  a  favorable  reception 
even  in  universities  and  chapter  houses.  The  fiiends  of  re- 
ligious liberty  were  with  good  reason  desirous  to  obtain  his 
co-operation,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  co-operate  with  them.  He  was  decidedly  for  a  tol- 
eration.    He  was  even  for  what  was  then  called  a  Compre- 

*  Sec  the  Life  of  Burnet,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  histoiy, 
his  manuscript  memoirs,  Harl.  6584,  his  memorials  touching  the  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths,  and  Somors's  letter  to  him  on  that  subject.  See  also  what  Dr. 
King,  Jacobite  as  he  was,  had  the  justice  to  say  in  his  Anecdotes.  A  most 
honorable  testimony  to  Burnetts  virtues,  given  by  another  Jacobite,  who  had 
attacked  him  fiercely,  and  whom  ho  had  treated  generously,  the  learned  and 
upright  Thomas  Baker,  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust and  September,  1791. 
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hension :  ih^t  is  to  Bay,  he  was  desirous  to  make  some  al- 
terations in  the  Anglican  discipline  and  ritual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  scruples  of  the  moderate  Presbjteri- 
ans.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test  Act 
The  onlj  fitult  which  he  found  with  that  act  was  that  it  was 
not  snffidentlj  stringent,  and  that  it  left  loop-holes  through 
which  schismatics  sometimes  crept  into  civil  employments. 
In  troth,  it  was  because  he  was  not  disposed  to  part  with 
the  Test  that  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  some  changes  in 
the  Idtnigjr.  He  conceived  that,  if  the  entrance  of  the 
CShurch  were  but  a  very  little  widened,  great  numbers  who 
had  hitherto  lingered  near  the  threshold  would  press  in. 
Those  who  still  remained  without  would  then  not  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  powerful  to  extort  any  £u1iher  conces- 
sion, and  would  be  glad  to  compound  for  a  bare  toleration.* 

The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen  concerning  the  Test 
Aict  difiiered  widely  from  his.  But  many  of  them  thought 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  his  support 
on  the  great  questions  of  toleration  and  comprehension. 
From  the  scattered  fragments  of  information  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that  a  compromise  was  made. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Nottingham  undertook  to  bring  in  a 
Toleration  Bill  and  a  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavors  to  carry  both  bills  tlirough  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  return  for  this  great 
service,  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test 
Act  for  the  j&resent  remain  unaltered. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  framing  either  the  Toleration 
Bill  or  the  Comprehension  BilL  The  situation  of  the  Dis- 
senters had  been  much  discussed  nine  or  ten  years  before, 
when  the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a  Popish 
plot,  and  when  there  was  among  Protestants  a  general  dis- 
position to  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  The  govern- 
ment had  then  been  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to 

*  Oldmizon  would  have  us  believo  that  Nottingham  was  not,  at  this  time, 
^"'^viUuig  to  give  up  the  Test  Act.  But  Oldmixon's  assertion,  unsupported 
by  evidence,  is  of  no  weight  whatever ;  and  all  the  evidence  which  he  pro- 
dooM  makes  against  his  assertion. 
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the  Whig  party,  on  condition  that  the  crown  shonld  \^  eaf- 
fered  to  descend  according  to  the  r^nlar  course.  A  draught 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  public  worship  of  the  Nonconfbnn- 
ists,  and  a  draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  would  probably  have  been  passed  bjr  both  houses 
without  difficulty,  had  not  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutora 
refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  grasping  at  what  was 
beyond  their  reach,  missed  advantages  which  might  easily 
have  been  secured.  In  the  framing  of  these  draughts,  Notr 
tingham,  then  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  borne  a  eonsiderable  part  He  now  brought  them  forth 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  had  remained  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.* 

The  Toleration  Bill  passed  both  houses  with  little  debate. 
This  celebrated  statute,  long  considered  as  the  Great  Charter 
of  religious  liberty,  has  since  been  extensively  modified,  and 
is  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation  except  by  name. 

The  name,  however,  is  still  pronounced  with  respect  by 
many  who  will  perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment the  real  nature  of  the  law  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  hold  in  honor. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been  passed  between  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Bevolution  required  all 
people  under  severe  penalties  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending  conven- 
ticles. The  Toleration  Act  did  not  repeal  any  of  these  stat- 
utes, but  merely  provided  that  they  should  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  person  who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  his  Prot- 
estantism by  subscribing  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation. 

The  relief  thus  granted  was  common  between  the  dissent- 

♦  Burnet,  ii.,  6  ;  Van  Cittere  to  the  Stetes-Gcneral,  March  -^^  1689 ;  King 
William^s  Toleration,  being  an  explanation  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  which 
may  bo  expected  from  his  m^esty's  Declaration,  with  a  Bill  for  Comprehen- 
sion and  Indulgence,  drawn  up  in  order  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Uconsed 
March  25th,  1689. 
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ing  laity  and  the  dissenting  clergy.  Bat  the  dissenting 
dergy  had  some  peculiar  grievances.  The  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity had  laid  a  mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  person 
who,  not  having  received  episcopal  ordination,  should  pre- 
sume to  administer  the  Eucharist.  The  Five  MUe  Act  had 
driven  many  pious  and  learned  ministers  from  their  houses 
and  their  friends,  to  live  among  ^stics  in  obscure  villages 
of  which  the  name  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  map.  The 
Conventicle  Act  had  imposed  heavy  fines  on  divines  who 
should  preach  in  any  meeting  of  separatists;  and,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  humane  spirit  of  our  common  law,  the 
courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this  act  largely  and  bene- 
fidally  for  the  suppressing  of  dissent  and  for  the  encourag- 
ing of  informers.  These  severe  statutes  were  not  repealed, 
but  were,  with  many  conditions  and  precautions,  relaxed. 
It  was  provided  that  every  dissenting  minister  should,  be- 
fore he  exercised  his  function,  profess  under  his  hand  his 
belief  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  The  propositions  to  which  he  was  not  required 
to  assent  were  these :  that  the  Church  has  power  to  regu- 
late ceremonies  ;  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Homilies  are  sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  in  the  ordination  service.  If  he  declared 
himself  a  Baptist,  he  was  also  excused  from  affirming  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  is  a  laudable  practice.  But,  unless 
his  conscience  suffered  him  to  subscribe  thirty-four  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  and  the  greater  part  of  two  other  arti- 
cles, he  could  not  preach  without  incurring  all  the  punish- 
ments which  the  Cavaliers,  in  the  day  of  their  power  and 
their  vengeance,  had  devised  for  the  tormenting  and  ruining 
of  schismatical  teachers. 

The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of  other 
Dissenters,  and  differed  for  the  worse.  The  Presbyterian, 
the  Independent,  and  the  Baptist  had  no  scruple  about  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy.  But  the  Quaker  reftised  to  take  it, 
not  because  he  objected  to  the  proposition  that  foreign  sov- 
ereigns and  prelates  have  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  but 
because  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  swear  to  any 
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proposition  whatever.  He  was  therefore  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  part  of  that  penal  code  which,  long  before  Qoakr 
erism  existed,  had  been  enacted  against  Roman  Catholics 
by  the  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  the  Eestora- 
tion,  a  severe  law,  distinct  from  the  general  law  which  i^ 
plied  to  all  conventicles,  had  been  passed  against  meetings 
of  Quakers.  The  Toleration  Act  permitted  the  members 
of  this  harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assemblies  in  peace,  on 
condition  of  signing  three  documents,  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  a  promise  of  fidelity  to  the  government, 
and  a  confession  of  Christian  beliefl  The  objections  which 
the  Quaker  had  to  the  Athanasian  phraseology  had  brought 
on  him  the  imputation  of  Socinianism ;  and  the  strong  IflDr 
guage  in  which  he  sometimes  asserted  that  he  derived  his 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  directly  from  above,  had 
raised  a  suspicion  that  he  thought  lightly  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  He  was  therefore  required  to  profess  his  £Edth 
in  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
of  England  were,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  by  law  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  conscience.  They 
were  very  properly  forbidden  to  assemble  with  barred  doors, 
but  were  protected  against  hostile  intrusion  by  a  clause 
which  made  it  penal  to  enter  a  meeting-house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  molesting  the  congregation. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and  precautions  which 
have  been  mentioned  were  insufficient,  it  was  emphatically 
declared  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to  grant  the 
smallest  indulgence  to  any  papist,  or  to  any  person  who  de- 
nied the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  that  doctrine  is  set  forth 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  all  the  acts  that  have  ever  been  passed  by  Parliament, 
the  Toleration  Act  is  perhaps  that  which  most  strikingly  il- 
lustrates the  peculiar  vices  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
English  legislation.  The  science  of  politics  bears,  in  one 
respect,  a  close  analogy  to  the  science  of  mechanics.  The 
mathematician  can  easily  demonstrate  that  a  certain  power. 
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applied  "by  meuiB  of  a  certain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system 
of  pulleys,  will  suffice  to  raise  a  certain  weight.  Bat  his 
demonstration  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  machin- 
ery is  4Enicb  as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.  If  the  engineer 
who  has  to  lift  a  great  mass  of  real  granite  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  real  timber  and  real  hemp,  should  absolutely 
rely  on  the  propositions  which  he  finds  in  treatises  on  dy- 
fiamiwij  and  should  make  no  allowance  for  the  imperfection 
of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus  of  beams,  wheels,  and 
ropes  would  soon  come  down  in  ruin,  and,  with  all  his  geo* 
metrical  skill,  he  Would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder  to 
those  painted  barbarians  who,  though  they  never  heard  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge. 
What  the  engineer  is  to  the  mathematician,  the  active 
statesman  is  to  the  contemplative  statesman.  It  is  indeed 
most  important  that  legislators  and  administrators  should 
be  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  government,  as  it  is  most 
important  that  the  architect  who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  on  its 
pedestal,  or  to  hang  a  tubular  bridge  over  an  estuary,  should 
be  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  equilibrium  and  motion. 
But  as  he  who  has  actually  to  build  must  bear  in  mind 
many  things  never  noticed  by  D'Alembert  and  Eulcr,  so 
must  he  who  has  actually  to  govern  be  perpetually  guided 
by  considerations  to  which  no  allusion  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Adam  Smith  or  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  perfect 
lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between  the  mere  man  of  theory, 
who  can  see  nothing  but  general  principles,  and  the  mere 
man  of  business,  who  can  see  nothing  but  particular  circum- 
stances. Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  speculative  element 
has  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  the  world 
has,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  been  singularly  finitfuL 
To  their  wisdom  Europe  and  America  have  owed  scores  of 
abortive  constitutions,  scores  of  constitutions  which  have 
lived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and  have 
then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But  in  the  English  TjCgisla- 
tore  the  practical  element  has  always  predominated,  and 
not  seldom  unduly  predominated,  over  the  speculative.  To 
think  nothing  of  symmetry  and  much  of  convenience ;  nev- 
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er  to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  because  it  is  an  anomaly ; 
never  to  innovate  except  where  some  grievance  is  felt ;  nev- 
er to  innovate  except  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of  the  grievance ; 
never  to  lay  down  any  proposition  of  wider  extent  than  the 
particular  case  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide ;  these 
are  the  rules  which  have,  from  the  age  of  John  to  the  age 
of  Victoria,  generally  guided  the  deliberations  of  our  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Parliaments.  Our  national  distaste  for 
whatever  is  abstract  in  political  science  amounts  imdoubt- 
edly  to  a  fault.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
That  we  have  been  far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws  must 
be  admitted.  But,  though  in  other  countries  there  may 
occasionally  have  been  more  rapid  progress,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  any  other  country  in  which  there  has  been  so 
Uttle  retrogression. 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to  the  idea  of 
a  great  English  law-  To  a  jurist  versed  in  the  theory  of 
legislation,  but  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  the  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  that  act  would  seem  to  be  a 
mere  chaos  of  absurdities  and  contradictions.  It  will  not 
bear  to  be  tried  by  sound  general  principles.  Nay,  it  will 
not  bear  to  be  tried  by  any  principle,  sound  or  unsound. 
The  sound  principle  undoubtedly  is,  that  mere  theological 
error  ought  not  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
This  principle  the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not  recog- 
nize, but  positively  disclaims.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  cruel 
laws  enacted  against  Nonconformists  by  the  Tudors  or  the 
Stuarts  is  repealed.  Persecution  continues  to  be  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Toleration  is  the  exception.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  freedom  which  is  given  to  conscience  is  given  in  the 
most  capricious  manner.  A  Quaker,  by  making  a  declara- 
tion of  faith  in  general  terms,  obtains  the  fiill  benefit  of  the* 
act  without  signing  one  of  the  thirty -nine  Articles.  An 
Independent  minister  wlio  is  perfectly  willing  to  make  the 
declaration  required  from  the  Quaker,  but  who  has  doubts 
about  six  or  seven  of  the  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to 
the   penal   laws.     Howe   is    hable   to   punishment   if  he 
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preaches  "before  he  has  solemnlj  declared  his  assent  to 
the  Anglican  doctrine  touching  the  Eacharist.  Penn, 
who  altogether  rejects  the  Eucharist,  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  preach  without  making  any  declaration  whatever  on  the 
subject 

These  are  sOme  of  the  obvious  faults  which  must  strike 
every  person  who  examines  the  Toleration  Act  by  that 
strict  standard  of  just  reason  which  is  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  ages.  But  these  very  faults  may  perhaps 
appear  to  be  merits  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  the  Toleration 
Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abounding  with  contradictions 
which  every  smatterer  in  political  philosophy  can  detect, 
did  what  a  law  framed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  political  philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do. 
That  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated  are  cum- 
brous, puerile,  inconsistent  with  each  other,  inconsistent  with 
the  true  theory  of  rehgious  liberty,  must  be  acknowledged. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  their  defense  is  this,  that  they  re- 
moved a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass  of 
prejudice ;  that  they  put  an  end,  at  once  and  forever,  without 
one  division  in  either  house  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot 
in  the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  murmur  even  from 
the  classes  most  deeply  tainted  with  bigotry,  to  a  persecu- 
tion which  had  raged  during  four  generations,  which  had 
broken  innumerable  hearts,  which  had  made  innumerable 
firesides  desolate,  which  had  filled  tlie  prisons  with  men  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  which  had  driven  thou- 
sands of  those  honest,  diligent,  and  God-fearing  yeomen  and 
artisans,  who  are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek  a 
refuge  beyond  the  ocean  among  the  wigwams  of  red  Indians 
and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such  a  defense,  however  weak  it 
may  appear  to  some  shallow  speculators,  will  probably  be 
thought  complete  by  statesmen. 

The  English,  in  1689,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  that  religious  error  ought  to  be  left  unpun- 
ished. That  doctrine  was  just  then  more  unpopular  than 
it  had  ever  been ;  for  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before. 
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been  hTpocritically  put  forward  as  a  pretext  for  perBecuting 
the  Established  Church,  for  trampling  on  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  for  confiscating  fireeholds,  for  treating  as 
a  crime  the  modest  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition.  If  a 
bill  had  then  been  drawn  up  granting  entire  freedom  of  con- 
science to  all  Protestants,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  Nottingham  would  never  have  introduced  such  a  bill ; 
that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  included,  would  have  voted 
against  it;  that  it  would  have  been  denounced,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  fix)m  ten  thousand  pulpits,  as  an  insult  to  Qt)d 
and  to  all  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license  to  the  worst  here- 
tics and  blasphemers ;  that  it  would  have  been  condemned 
almost  as  vehemently  by  Bates  and  Baxter  as  by  Ken  and 
Sherlock ;  that  it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob  in 
half  the  market-places  of  England;  that  it  would  never  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  would  have  made  the 
very  name  of  toleration  odious  during  many  years  to  the 
majority  of  the  people.  And  yet,  if  such  a  bill  had  been 
passed,  what  would  it  have  efiected  beyond  what  was  effected 
by  the  Toleration  Act  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act  recognized  persecution 
as  the  rule,  and  granted  liberty  of  conscience  only  as  the 
exception.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  rule  remained  in 
force  only  against  a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  that  the  benefit  of  the  exceptions  extended  to  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory  absurd  to  make  Howe 
sign  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  of  the  Anglican  articles  before 
he  could  preach,  and  to  let  Penn  preach  without  signing 
one  of  tliose  articles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  under 
this  arrangement,  both  Howe  and  Penn  got  as  entire  liberty 
to  preach  as  they  could  have  had  under  the  most  pliilosoph- 
ical  code  that  Beccaria  or  Jefferson  could  have  fi:amed. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy.  Only  one  amendment 
of  grave  importance  was  proposed.  Some  zealous  church- 
men in  the  Commons  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  grant  the  toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
thus  to  bind  over  the  Nonconformists  to  good  behavior. 
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Bat  this  suggestion  was  so  unfavorablj  received  that  those 
who  made  it  did  not  ventuie  to  divide  the  House.* 

The  king  gave  his  consent  with  heartj  satisfaction ;  the 
bill  became  law,  and  the  Puritan 'divines  thronged  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  every  county  to  swear  and  sign.  Many 
of  them  probably  professed  their  assent  to  the  Articles  with 
some  tacit  reservations.  But  the  tender  conscience  of  Bax- 
ter would  not  suffer  him  to  qualify  till  he  had  put  on  record 
an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  to  admit  of  misconstruc- 
tion. The  instrument  delivered  by  him  to  the  court  before 
which  he  took  the  oaths  is  still  extant,  and  contains  two 
passages  of  peculiar  interest.  He  declared  that  his  appro- 
batioii  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  confined  to  that  part 
which  was  properly  a  creed,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
express  any  assent  to  the  damnatory  clauses.  He  also  de- 
clared that  he  did  not,  by  signing  the  article  which  anathe- 
matizes all  who  maintain  that  there  is  any  other  salvation 
than  through  Christ,  mean  to  condemn  those  who  entertain 
a  hope  that  sincere  and  virtuous  unbelievers  may  be  admit- 
ted to  partake  in  the  benefits  of  Redemption.  Many  of  the 
dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed  their  concurrence  in 
these  charitable  sentiments,  f 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  presents  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  history  of  the  Toleration  Bill.  The  two 
bills  had  a  common  origin,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common 
object.  They  were  framed  at  the  same  time,  and  laid  aside 
at  the  same  time ;  they  sank  together  into  oblivion,  and  they 
were,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought  together 
before  the  world.  Both  were  laid  by  the  same  peer  on  the 
table  of  the  Upper  House,  and  both  were  referred  to  the 
same  select  committee.  But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that 
they  would  have  widely  different  fates.  The  Comprehension 
Bill  was  indeed  a  neater  specimen  of  legislative  workman- 
ship than  the  Toleration  Bill,  but  was  not,  like  the  Tolera- 

•  Commons*  Journals,  May  17, 1689. 

f  Sense  of  the  subscribed  articles  by  the  Ministers  of  Tendon,  1690 ;  Cala- 
■y^  Historical  Additions  to  Baxter*s  Life. 

in.  F 
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tion  Bill,  adapted  to  the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  piejn- 
(licc3  of  the  existing  generation.  Accordingly,  while  the 
Toleration  Bill  found  support  in  all  quarters,  the  Compre- 
hension Bill  was  attacked  from  all  quarters,  and  was  at  last 
coldly  and  languidly  defended  even  by  those  who  had  in- 
troduced it.  About  the  same  time  at  which  the  Toleration 
Bill  became  law  with  the  general  concurrence  of  public  men, 
the  Comprehension  Bill  was,  with  a  concurrence  not  less 
general,  suffered  to  drop.  The  Toleration  Bill  still  ranks 
among  those  great  statutes  which  are  epochs  in  our  consti- 
tutional histoiy.  The  Comprehension  Bill  is  forgotten.  No 
collector  of  antiquities  has  thought  it  worth  preserving.  A 
single  copy,  the  same  which  Nottingham  presented  to  the 
peers,  is  still  among  our  parliamentary  records,  but  has  been 
seen  by  only  two  or  three  persons  now  living.  Jt  is  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  that,  in  this  copy,  almost  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  cancellations  and 
interlineations,  the  original  words  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  were  inserted  in  the  committee  or  on  the 
report.* 

The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
dispensed  all  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  from 
the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  Thuiy-ninc  Articles.  For 
the  articles  was  substituted  a  declaration  which  ran  thus: 
"I  do  approve  of  the  doctrine,  and  worship,  and  government 
of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established,  as  containing 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  I  promise,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  ministry,  to  preach  and  practice  according 
thereunto."  Another  clause  granted  similar  indulgence  to 
the  members  of  the  two  universities. 

Then  it  was  provided  that  any  minister  who  had  been 
ordained  after  the  Presbyterian  fashion  might,  without  re- 
ordination,  acquire  all  the  privileges  of  a  priest  of  the  Es- 
tablished ChurcL     He  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  his 

♦  The  bill  will  bo  found  among  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
strange  that  this  vast  collection  of  important  documents  should  have  been  al- 
together neglected,  even  by  our  most  exact  and  diligent  historians.  It  was 
opened  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  valued  of  my  friends,  Mr.  John  Lefevre,  and 
my  researches  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thorns. 
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new  functions  hy  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop, 
who  was  to  pronounce  the  following  form  of  words :  ''  Take 
thou  Mthoritj  to  preach  the  word  of  Qrod,  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  to  perform  all  other  ministerial  offices 
in  the  Church  of  England."  The  person  thus  admitted  was 
to  be  capable  of  holding  anj  rectory  or  vicarage  in  tlie  king- 
dom* 

.Then  followed  clauses  providing  that  a  clergyman  might, 
except  in  a  few  churches  of  peculiar  dignity,  wear  the  smv 
plice  or  not,  as  he  thought  fit ;  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 
might  be  omitted  in  baptism ;  that  children  might  be  chris- 
tened, if  such  were  the  wish  of  their  parents,  without  god- 
fiithers  or  godmothers,  and  that  persons  who  had  a  scruple 
about  receiving  the  Eucharist  kneeling  hiight  receive  it  sit- 

ting- 

The  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  peti- 
tion. It  was  proposed  that  the  two  houses  should  request 
the  kizig  and  queen  to  issue  a  commission  empowering  thir- 
ty divines  of  the  Established  Church  to  revise  the  Liturg)% 
die  canons,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  to  recommend  such  alterations  as  might,  on  inquiry, 
appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  tlirough  the  first  stages.  Comp- 
ton,  who,  since  Sancroft  had  shut  himself  up  at  Lambeth, 
was  virtually  primate,  supported  Nottingham  with  urdor.* 
In  the  committee,  however,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a 
strong  body  of  churchmen  who  were  determined  not  to  give 
up  a  single  word  or  form  ;  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  pray- 
ers were  no  prayers  without  the  surplice,  the  babe  no  Cliris- 
tian  if  not  marked  with  the  cross,  the  bread  and  wine  no 
memorials  of  redemption  or  vehicles  of  grace  il'  not  received 
on  bended  knee.     Why,  these  persons  asked,  was  the  do- 

*  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  ver\'  curious  let- 
ter from  Compton  to  Sancroft  about  the  Toleration  Bill  and  the  C<>inprchcn- 
non  Bill.  **  These,"  says  Compton,  '*  are  two  great  worku  in  which  the  being 
of  our  Church  is  concerned,  and  I  hope  you  will  send  to  the  Plousc  for  cop- 
ies ;  for,  though  we  are  under  a  conquest,  God  has  given  us  fuvur  in  tlic 
eyea  of  oar  rulers,  and  we  may  keep  our  Church  if  wc  will."  Sancroft 
seems  to  have  returned  no  answer. 
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die  and  affectionate  son  of  the  Chnrch  to  be  disgusted  by 
seeing  the  irreverent  practices  of  a  conventicle  introdaced 
into  her  majestic  choirs?  Why  should  his  feelings,  his 
prejudices,  if  prejudices  they  were,  be  less  considei^d  than 
the  whims  of  schismatics  ?  If,  as  Burnet  and  men  like 
Burnet  were  never  weary  of  repeating,  indulgence  was  due 
to  a  weak  brother,  was  it  less  due  to  the  brother  whose 
weakness  consisted  in  the  excess  of  his  love  for  ah  ancient, 
a  decent,  a  beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  his  imagination 
from  childhood  with  all  that  is  most  sublime  and  endear^ 
ing,  than  to  him  whose  morose  and  litigious  mind  was  al- 
ways devising  frivolous  objections  to  innocent  and  salutary 
usages  ?  But,  in  truth,  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritan  was 
not  that  sort  of  scrupulosity  which  the  apostle  had  com- 
manded believers  to  respect.  It  sprang,  not  from  morbid 
tenderness  of  conscience,  but  from  censoriousness  and  spir- 
itual pride ;  and  none  who  had  studied  the  New  Testament 
could  have  failed  to  observe  that,  while  we  are  charged  care- 
ftjly  to  avoid  whatever  may  give  scandal  to  the  feeble,  we 
are  taught  by  divine  precept  and  example  to  make  no  con- 
cession to  the  supercilious  and  uncharitable  Pharisee.  Was 
every  thing  which  was  not  of  the  essence  of  religion  to  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  it  became  unpleasing  to  a  knot  of  zeal- 
ots whose  heads  had  been  turned  by  conceit  and  the  love 
of  novelty  ?  Painted  glass,  music,  holidays,'  fast-days,  were 
not  of  the  essence  of  religion.  Were  the  windows  of  King's 
College  Chapel  to  be  broken  at  the  demand  of  one  set  of 
fiinatics  ?  Was  the  organ  of  Exeter  to  be  silenced  to  please 
another?  Were  all  the  village  bells  to  be  mute  because 
Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Deacon  Ananias  thought  them 
profane  ?  Was  Christmas  no  longer  to  be  a  day  of  rejoic- 
ing ?  Was  Passion-week  no  longer  to  be  a  season  of  hu- 
miliation ?  These  changes,  it  is  true,  were  not  yet  pro- 
posed. But  if — so  the  High  Churchmen  reasoned — we  once 
admit  that  what  is  harmless  and  edifying  is  to  be  given  up 
because  it  offends  some  narrow  understandings  and  some 
gloomy  tempers,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  And  is  it  not  prob- 
able that,  by  thus  attempting  to  heal  one  schism,  we  may 
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cause  another  ?  All  those  things  which  the  Puritans  regard 
as  the  blemishes  of  the  Church  are  hj  a  large  part  of  the 
population  reckoned  among  her  attractions.  May  she  not, 
in  ceasing  to  give  scandal  to  a  few  sour  precisians,  cease 
also  to  influence  the  hearts  of  many  who  now  delight  in  her 
ordinances?  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that,  for  ^veiy 
proselyte  whom  she  allures  from  the  meeting-house,  ten  of 
her  old  disciples  may  turn  away  from  her  maimed  rites  and 
dismantled  temples,  and  that  these  new  separatists  may  ei- 
ther form  themselves  into  a  sect  far  more  formidable  than 
the  sect  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  conciliate,  or  may,  in 
the  violence  of  their  disgust  at  a  cold  and  ignoble  worship, 
be  tempted  to  join  in  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  idolatry  of 
Borne? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held  this  language  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  contend  for  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  Church.  The  truth  is  that,  from  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  that  great  party  which  has  been  peculiarly  zeal- 
ous for  the  Anglican  polity  and  the  Anglican  ritual  has  al- 
ways leaned  strongly  toward  Arrainianism,  and  has  there- 
fore never  been  much  attached  to  a  confession  of  faith  framed 
by  reformers  who,  on  questions  of  metaphysical  divinity, 
generally  agreed  with  Calvin.  One  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  that  party  is  tlie  disposition  which  it  has  always 
shown  to  appeal,  on  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  rather  to 
the  Liturgy,  which  was  derived  from  Rome,  than  to  the  Ar- 
ticles and  Homilies,  which  were  derived  from  Geneva.  The 
Calvinistic  members  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  maintained  that  her  deliberate  judgment  on  such 
points  is  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  Article  or  Hom- 
ily than  in  an  ejaculation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving. It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  debates  on  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  a  single  High  Churchman  raised  his  voice 
against  the  clause  which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the  neces- 
sity of  subscribing  the  Articles,  and  of  declaring  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Homilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the 
Declaration  which,  in  the  original  draught,  was  substituted 
for  the  Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on  the  report.     As 
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the  clause  finally  stood,  the  ministers  of  the  Chnrch  were 
required  to  declare,  not  that  thej  approved  of  her  constitu- 
tion, but  merely  that  they  submitted  to  it.  Had  the  bill 
become  law,  the  only  people  in  the  kingdom  who  would  hare 
been  under  the  necessity  of  signing  the  Articles  would  have 
been  the  dissenting  preachers.* 

The  easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous  fiiends  of  the 
Church  gave  up  her  confession  of  faith  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  spirit  with  which  they  struggled  for  her  pol- 
ity and  her  ritual.  The  clause  which  admitted  Presby- 
terian ministers  to  hold  benefices  without  episcopal  ordina- 
tion was  rejected.  The  clause  which  permitted  scrupulous 
persons  to  communicate  sitting  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate.  In  the  committee  it  was  struck  out,  and,  on  the 
report,  was  with  •great  difficulty  restored.  The  majority  of 
peers  in  the  House  was  against  the  proposed  indulgence, 
and  the  scale  was  but  just  turned  by  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear  that  the  bill  which 
the  High  Churchmen  were  so  keenly  assailing  was  menaced 
by  dangers  from  a  very  different  quarter.  The  same  con- 
siderations which  had  induced  Nottingham  to  support  a 
comprehension,  made  comprehension  an  object  of  dread  and 
aversion  to  a  large  body  of  Dissenters.  The  truth  is  that 
the  time  for  such  a  scheme  had  gone  by.  If,  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  when  the  division  in  the  Protestant  body  was 
recent,  Elizabeth  had  been  so  wise  as  to  abstain  firom  re- 
quiring the  observance  of  a  few  forms  which  a  large  part  of 
her  subjects  considered  as  Popish,  she  might,  perhaps,  have 
averted  those  fearful  calamities  which,  forty  years  after  her 
death,  afflicted  the  Church.  But  the  general  tendency  of 
schism  is  to  widen.  Had  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  the  exac- 
tions and  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Saxony,  corrected  those  evil  practices  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Luther  would  have 
died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     But  the  oppor- 

*  The  distaste  of  the  High  Churchman  for  the  Articles  is  the  subject  of  a 
carious  pamphlet  published  in  16S9,  and  entitled  a  Dialogue  between  Timothy 
and  Titus. 
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tnnity  was  Bufibred  to  escape ;  and  when,  a  few  jears  later, 
the  Vatican  would  gladlj  have  purchased  peace  bj  yielding 
the  original  subject  of  quarrel,  the  original  subject  of  quar- 
rel was  ahnost  forgotten*  The  inquiring  spirit  which  had 
been  roused  bj  a  single  abuse  had  discovered  or  imagined 
a  thousand ;  controversies'engendered  controversies ;  every 
attempt  that  was  made  to  accommodate  one  dispute  ended 
by  producing  another;  and  at  length  a  General  Council, 
which,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  distemper,  had  been 
supposed  to  be  an  ini^lible  remedy,  made  the  case  utterly 
hq)eles8.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  history 
of  Puritanism  in  England  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The  Parliament  of  1689 
could  no  more  put  an  end  to  nonconformity  by  tolerating  a 
garb  or  a  posture,  than  the  doctors  of  Trent  could  have  rec- 
onciled the  Teutonic  nations  to  the  Papacy  by  regulating 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Quaker- 
ism was  unknown,  and  there  was  not  in  the  whole  realm  a 
single  congregation  of  Independents  or  Baptists.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers  were  a  majority  of  the  dissenting  body,  and  these 
sects  could  not  be  gained  over  on  any  terms  which  the  low- 
est of  Low  Churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to  offer. 
The  Independent  held  that  a  national  Church,  governed  by 
any  central  authority  whatever,  pope,  patriarch,  king,  bish- 
op, or  synod,  was  an  unscriptural  institution,  and  that  every 
congregation  of  believers  was,  under  Christ,  a  sovereign  so- 
ciety. The  Baptist  was  even  more  irreclaimable  than  the 
Independent,  and  the  Quaker  even  more  irreclaimable  than 
the  Baptist.  Concessions,  therefore,  which  would  once  have 
extinguished  nonconformity,  would  not  now  satisfy  even  one 
half  of  the  Nonconformists ;  and  it  was  the  obvious  inter- 
est of  every  Nonconformist  whom  no  concession  would  sat- 
isfy that  none  of  his  brethren  should  be  satisfied.  The 
more  liberal  the  terms  of  comprehension,  the  greater  was 
the  alarm  of  every  separatist,  who  knew  that  he  could,  in  no 
case,  be  comprehended.  There  was  but  slender  hope  that 
the  Dissenters,  unbroken  and  acting  as  one  man,  would  be 
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able  to  obtain  from  the  Legislatnie  full  admission  to  ciyil 
privileges,  and  all  hope  of  obtaining  such  admission  must 
be  relinquished  if  Nottingham  should,  bj  the  help  of  some 
well-meaning  but  short-sighted  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  design.  If  his  bill  passed, ' 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  considerable  defection  from  the 
dissenting  body,  and  every  defection  must  be  sevezelj  felt 
hy  a  class  already  outnumbered,  depressed,  and  struggling 
against  powerful  enemies*  Every  proselyte,  too,  must  be 
reckoned  twice  over,  as  a  loss  to  the  party  which  was  even 
now  too  weak,  and  as  a  gain  to  the  party  which  was  even 
now  too  strong.  The  Church  was  but  too  well  able  to  hold 
her  own  against  all  the  sects  in  the  kingdom,  and,  if  those 
sects  were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  desertion,  and  the 
Church  strengthened  by  a  large  re-enforcement,  it  was  plain 
that  all  chance  of  obtaining  any  relaxation  of  the  Test  Act 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the 
Toleration  Act  might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose  scruples  the 
Comprehension  Bill  was  expressly  intended  to  remove  were 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  wishing  it  to  pass.  The  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  preachers  among  them  had,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  appeared,  been  very  agreea- 
bly settled  in  the  capital  and  in  other  large  towns,  and  were 
now  about  to  enjoy,  under  the  sure  guarantee  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  that  toleration  which,  under  tlie  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  had  been  illicit  and  precarious.  The  situation 
of  these  men  was  such  as  the  great  majority  of  the  divines 
of  the  Established  Church  might  well  envy.  Few  indeed 
of  the  parochial  clergy  were  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
comforts  as  the  favorite  orator  of  a  great  assembly  of  Non- 
conformists in  the  city.  The  voluntary  contributions  of  his 
wealthy  hearers,  aldermen  and  deputies,  West  India  mer- 
chants and  Turkey  merchants,  wardens  of  the  Company  of 
Fishmongers  and  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths, 
enabled  him  to  become  a  land-owner  or  a  mortgagee.  The 
best  broadcloth  from  Blackwell  Hall,  and  the  best  poultry 
from  Leadenhall  Market,  were  frequently  left  at  his  door. 
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His  inflnence  over  his  flock  was  immense.  Scarcely  any 
member  of  a  congzegation  of  separatists  entered  into  a  part- 
nership, manied  a  daughter,  put  a  son  out  as  apprentice,  or 
gave  ^  vote  at  an  election,  without  consulting  his  spiritual 
guide.  On  all  political  and  literarj  questions  the  minister 
was  the  oracle  of  his  own  circle.  It  was  popularly  remark- 
ed, daring  many  years,  that  an  eminent  dissenting  minister 
had  only  to  miJce  his  son  an  attorney  or  a  physician ;  that 
the  attorney  was  sure  to  have  clients,  and  the  physician  to 
have  patients.  While  a  waiting-woman  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  help  meet  for  a  chaplain  in  holy  orders  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  widows  and  daughters  of  opulent 
citizens  were  supposed  to  belong  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
Nonconformist  pastors.  One  of  the  great  Presbyterian  rab- 
bis, therefore,  might  well  doubt  whether,  in  a  worldly  view, 
he  should  be  benefited  by  a  comprehension.  He  might,  in- 
deed, hold  a  rectozy  or  a  vicarage,  when  he  could  get  one ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  be  destitute ;  his  meeting- 
house would  be  closed ;  his  congregation  would  be  dispersed 
among  the  parish  churches ;  if  a  benefice  were  bestowed  on 
him,  it  would  probably  be  a  very  slender  compensation  for 
the  income  which  he  had  lost ;  nor  could  he  hope  to  liave, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  authority  and  dig- 
nity which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  would  always,  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  that  Church,  be  regarded 
as  a  deserter.  He  might,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  very  nat- 
urally wish  to  be  left  where  he  was.* 

♦  Tom  Brown  uys,  in  his  scurrilous  way,  of  the  Preshytcrian  divines  of 
that  time,  that  their  preaching  "  brings  in  money,  and  money  buys  land,  and 
land  is  an  amusement  they  all  desire,  in  spite  of  their  hypocritical  cant.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  quarterly  contributions,  there  would  be  no  longer  schism 
or  separation."  He  asks  how  it  can  be  imagined  that,  while  **  they  are  main- 
tained like  gentlemen  by  the  breach,  they  will  ever  preach  up  healing  doc- 
trines?*'— Brown's  Amusements,  Serious  and  Comical.  Some  curious  in- 
stances of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  chief  dissenting  ministers  may  bo 
found  in  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Retired  Citizen 
(Spectator,  317),  Addison  has  indulged  in  some  exquisite  pleasantry  on  this 
labject.  The  Mr.  Niaby,  whose  opinions  about  the  peace,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  laced  coflTee,  are  quoted  with  so  much  respect,  and  who  is  so  well  regaled 
with  marrow-bones,  ox-cheek,  and  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier,  was  John 
Xesbit,  a  highly-popular  preacher,  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
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There  was  consequentlj  a  divisioa  in  the  Wlug  party. 
One  section  of  that  party  was  for  lelieving  the  Dissenters 
from  the  Test  Act,  and  giving  up  the  Comprehension  BilL 
Another  section  was  for  poshing  forward  the  ComprehenaioD 
Bill,  and  postponing  to  a  more  conyenient  time  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Test  Act.  The  effect  of  this  division  among 
the  friends  of  religions  liberty  was,  that  the  Hi^  Chnrch- 
men,  though  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  able  to  oppose  with 
success  both  the  reforms  which  they  dreaded.  The  Comr 
prehension  Bill  was  not  passed,  and  the  Test  Act  was  not 
repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  question  of  the  Test  and 
the  question  of  the  Comprehension  became  complicated  to- 
gether in  a  manner  which  might  well  perplex  an  enlighteor 
ed  and  honest  politician,  both  questions  became  oomplicated 
with  a  third  question  of  grave  importance. 

The  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  contained 
some  expressions  which  had  always  been  disliked  by  the 
Whigs,  and  other  expressions  which  Tories,  honestly  at- 
tached to  the  new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable  to  princes 
who  had  not  the  hereditary  right.  The  Convention  had 
therefore,  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant,  framed  those 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  by  which  we  still  testify 
our  loyalty  to  our  sovereign.  By  the  act  which  turned  the 
Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  members  of  both  houses 
were  required  to  take  the  new  oaths.  As  to  other  persons 
in  public  trust,  it  was  hard  to  say  how  the  law  stood.  One 
form  of  words  was  enjoined  by  statutes  regularly  passed, 
and  not  yet  regularly  abrogated.  A  different  form  was  en- 
joined by  the  Declaration  of  Eight,  an  instrument  which 
was  indeed  revolutionary  and  irregular,  but  which  might 
well  be  thought  equal  in  authority  to  any  statute.  The 
practice  was  in  as  much  confusion  as  the  law.     It  was 

became  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  Hare  Court,  Aldersgate  Street 
In  Wilson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  and  Meeting- 
houses in  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  will  be  found  several  instan- 
ces of  Nonconformist  preachers  who,  about  this  time,  made  handsome  for- 
tunes, generally,  it  should  seem,  by  marriage. 
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therefore  Mt  to  be  necessaiy  that  the  Legislatnre  should, 
without  delaj,  pass  an  act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  de- 
termining when  and  bj  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be 
taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important  question  originated 
in  the  Upper  House.  As  to  most  of  the  provisions  there 
was  little  room  for  dispute.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  no  person  should,  at  any  future  time,  be  admitted  to 
any  office,  dyil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  or  academical,  with- 
out taking  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  also 
unanimously  agreed  that  every  person  who  already  held  any 
civil  or  military  office  should  be  ejected  from  it,  unless  he 
took  the  oaths  on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1689.  But 
the  strongest  passions  of  both  parties  were  excited  by  the 
question  whether  persons  who  already  possessed  ecclesias- 
tical or  academical  offices  should  be  required  to  swear  fe- 
alty to  the  king  and  queen  on  pain  of  deprivation.  None 
could  say  what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  enjoining  all 
the  members  of  a  great,  a  powerful,  a  sacred  profession  to 
make,  under  the  most  solemn  sanction  of  religion,  a  decla- 
ration which  might  be  plausibly  represented  as  a  formal  re- 
cantation of  all  that  they  had  been  writing  and  preaching 
during  many  years.  The  primate  and  some  of  the  most 
eminent  bishops  had  already  absented  themselves  from  Par- 
liament, and  would  doubtless  relinquish  their  palaces  and 
revenues  rather  than  acknowledge  the  new  sovereigns.  The 
example  of  these  great  prelates  might  perhaps  be  followed 
by  a  multitude  of  divines  of  humbler  rank,  by  hundreds  of 
canons,  prebendaries,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  by  thousands 
of  parish  priests.  To  such  an  event  no  Tory,  however  clear 
his  own  conviction  that  he  might  lawfully  swear  allegiance 
to  the  king  who  was  in  possession,  could  look  forward  with- 
out the  most  painftil  emotions  of  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ers and  of  anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  the  Parliament  was  competent  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
a  bishop  to  swear  on  pain  of  deprivation.  No  earthly  pow- 
er, they  said,  could  break  the  tie  which  bound  the  successor 
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of  the  apostles  to  his  diocese.  What  God  had  joined  no 
man  could  sunder.  Kings  and  senates  might  scrawl  words 
on  parchment  or  impress  figures  on  wax ;  hut  those  words 
and  figures  could  no  more  change  the  course  of  the  spiiitoal 
than  the  course  of  the  physical  world.  As  the  Author  of 
the  universe  had  appointed  a  certain  order,  according  to 
which  it  was  His  pleasure  to  send  winter  and  summer, 
seedtime  and  harvest,  so  He  had  appointed  a  certain  order, 
according  to  which  he  communicated  His  grace  to  His  cath- 
olic Church  ;  and  the  latter  order  was,  like  the  former,  in- 
dependent of  the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  world. 
A  Legislature  might  alter  the  names  of  the  months,  might 
call  June  December  and  December  June ;  but,  in  spite  of 
tlie  Legislature,  the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun  was  in 
Capricorn,  and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  hewas  in 
Cancer.  And  so  the  Legislature  might  enact  that  Ferguson 
or  Muggleton  should  live  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  should 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Augustin,  should  be  called  Your  Grace, 
and  should  walk  in  procession  before  the  premier  duke;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  Legislature,  Sancroft  would,  while  Sancroft 
lived,  be  the  only  true  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
person  who  should  presume  to  usurp  the  archiepiscopal 
functions  would  be  a  schismatic.  This  doctrine  was  proved 
by  reasons  drawn  from  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod,  and 
from  a  certain  plate  which  St.  James  the  Less,  according 
to  a  legend  of  the  fourth  century,  used  to  wear  on  his  fore- 
head. A  Greek  manuscript,  relating  to  the  deprivation  of 
bishops,  was  discovered  about  this  time  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, and  became  the  subject  of  a  furious  controversy. 
One  party  licid  that  God  had  wonderfully  brought  this  pre- 
cious volume  to  light  for  the  guidance  of  His  Church  at  a 
most  critical  moment.  The  other  party  wondered  that  any 
importance  could  be  attached  to  the  nonsense  of  a  name- 
less scribbler  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Much  was  written 
about  tlie  deprivations  of  Clirysostom  andPliotius,  of  Nico- 
laus  Mysticus  and  Cosmos  Atticus.  But  the  case  of  Abia- 
thar,  whom  Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacerdotal  office  for 
treason,  was  discussed  with  peculiar  eagerness.     No  small 
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quantity  of  learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though  he  wore  the  ephod 
and  answered  by  Urim,  was  not  really  high-priest,  that  lie 
ministered  only  when  his  superior,  Zadoc,  was  incapacitated 
by  sickness  or  by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and  that  there- 
fore the  act  of  Solomon  was  not  a  precedent  which  would 
warrant  King  William  in  deposing  a  real  bishop.* 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though  backed  by  copious 
dtations  firom  the  Misna  and  Maimonides,  was  not  general- 
ly satisfiurtory  even  to  zealous  churchmen ;  for  it  admit- 
ted of  one  answer,  short,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  plain 
man  who  knew  nothing  about  Greek  fathers  or  Levitical 
genealogies.  There  might  be  some  doubt  whether  King 
Solomon  had  ejected  a  high-priest,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  ejected  the  bishops 
of  more  than  half  the  sees  in  England.  It  was  notorious 
that  fourteen  prelates  had,  without  any  proceeding  in  any 
spiritual  court,  been  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  rc- 
fbsing  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  Had  that  depriva- 
tion been  null  ?  Had  Bonner  continued  to  be,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  only  true  Bishop  of  London  ?  Had  his  suc- 
cessor been  a  usurper  ?  Had  Parker  and  Jewel  been  scliis- 
matics?  Had  the  Convocation  of  1562,  that  Convocation 
which  had  finally  settled  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, been  itself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  distress  of  those 
controversialists  who  had  to  invent  a  plea  for  Elizabeth 
which  should  not  be  also  a  plea  for  William.  Some  zeal- 
ots, indeed,  gave  up  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
two  cases  which  every  man  of  common  sense  perceived  to 
be  nndistinguishable,  and  frankly  owned  that  the  depriva- 
tions of  1559  could  not  be  justified.  But  no  person,  it  was 
said,  ought  to  be  troubled  in  mind  on  that  account ;  for^ 
though  the  Church  of  England  might  once  have  been  scliis- 

♦  See,  among  many  other  tracts,  Dodweirs  Cautionary  Discourse,  his  Vin- 
dieatxm  of  the  Deprived  Bishops,  his  Defense  of  the  Vindication,  and  his  Pa- 
renemi ;  and  Bishy^s  Unity  of  Priesthood,  printed  in  1693.  See  also  Hody*8 
tneU  on  the  cyther  side,  the  Baroccian  MS.,  and  Solomon  and  Abiathar,  a  Dia- 
hgw  between  Euchetes  and  Dyscheres. 
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matical,  sLe  had  become  catholic  when  the  bishops  deprived 
by  Elizabeth  had  ceased  to  live.*  The  Toriesi  however, 
were  not  generally  disposed  to  admit  that  the  religions  sod- 
etj  to  which  they  were  fondly  attached  had  originated  in 
an  unlawful  breach  of  unity.  They  therefore  took  ground 
lower  and  more  tenable.  They  argued  the  question  as  a 
question  of  humanity  and  of  expediency.  They  spoke 
much  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation  owed  to  the 
priesthood ;  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  the  or- 
der, from  the  primate  down  to  the  youngest  deacon,  had  re- 
cently defended  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  realm ;  of  the  memorable  Sunday  when,  in  all  the  hund- 
red churches  of  the  capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be  found 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  of  the  BUck  Friday 
when,  amid  the  blessings  and  the  loud  weepings  of  a  mighty 
population,  the  barge  of  the  seven  prelates  passed  throng 
the  water-gate  of  the  Tower.  The  firmness  with  which  tibe 
clergy  had  lately,  in  defiance  of  menace  and  of  seductioD, 
done  what  they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  right,  had 
saved  the  liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Was  no  indul- 
gence to  be  granted  to  them  if  they  now  refiised  to  do 
what  they  conscientiously  appreliended  to  be  wrong  ?  And 
where,  it  was  said,  is  the  danger  of  treating  them  with  ten- 
derness ?  Nobody  is  so  absurd  as  to  propose  that  they 
sliall  be  permitted  to  plot  against  the  government  or  to  stir 
up  the  multitude  to  insurrection.  They  are  amenable  to 
the  law  like  other  men.  If  they  arc  guilty  of  treason,  let 
them  be  hanged.  If  they  are  guilty  of  sedition,  let  them  be 
fined  and  imprisoned.  If  they  omit,  in  their  public  minis- 
trations, to  pray  for  King  William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for 
the  Parliament  assembled  under  those  most  religious  sover- 
eigns, let  tlie  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  be  put 
in  force.  If  this  be  not  enough,  let  his  majesty  be  empow- 
ered to  tender  the  oaths  to  any  clerg}'man,  and  if  the  oaths 

*  Burnet,  ii.,  135.  Of  all  attempts  to  dietingiiish  between  the  deprivation! 
of  1559  and  the  deprivations  of  1689,  the  most  absurd  was  made  by  Dodwell. 
S^i'i'  hifl  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  Independency  of 
tlic  (rier^y  on  the  lay  Power,  1697. 
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BO  tendered  aie  refused,  let  deprivation  follow.  In  this  way, 
any  nonjnzing  bishop  or  rector  who  may  be  suspected, 
though  he  can  not  be  legally  convicted  of  intriguing,  of  writ- 
ing, of  talking  against  the  present  settlement,  may  be  at 
once  removed  from  his  office.  But  why  insist  on  ejecting 
a  pious  and  laborious  minister  of  religion  who  never  lifts  a 
fii^ger  or  utters  a  word  against  the  government,  and  who,  as 
often  as  he  performs  morning  and  evening  service,  prays 
fiom  his  heart  for  a  blessing  on  the  rulers  set  over  him  by 
Fhmdence,  but  who  will  not  take  an  oath  which  seems  to 
him  to  imply  a  right  in  the  people  to  depose  a  sovereign  ? 
Sorely  we  do  all  that  is  necessary  if  we  leave  men  of  this 
sort  at  the  mercjrof  the  very  prince  to  whom  tliey  refuse  to 
swear  fidelity.  If  he  is  willing  to  bear  with  their  scrupu- 
losity, if  he  considers  them,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices, 
as  innocent  and  useful  members  of  society,  who  else  can  be 
entitled  to  complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the  other  side.  They 
scrntinized,  with  ingenuity  sharpened  by  hatred,  the  claims 
of  the  clergy  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  sometimes  went 
so  &r  as  altogether  to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  deserved  well  of  the  nation.  It  was  true  that 
bishops  and  priests  had  stood  up  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
late  king ;  but  it  was  equally  true  that,  but  for  tlie  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  ho 
never  would  have  been  king,  and  that,  but  for  their  adula- 
tion and  their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  he  would  never 
have  ventured  to  be  guilty  of  such  tyranny.  Their  chief 
business,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  to  teach 
the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to  domineer.  They  were 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  Eussell,  of  Sidney,  of  every  brave  and 
honest  Englishman  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  realm  from  Popery  and  despotism.  Never 
had  they  breathed  a  whisper  against  arbitrary  power  till  ar- 
bitrary power  began  to  menace  their  own  property  and  dig- 
nity. Then,  no  doubt,  forgetting  all  their  old  commonplaces 
about  submitting  to  Nero,  they  had  made  haste  to  save 
themselves.     Grant — such  was  the  cry  of  these  eager  dis- 
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putants — grant  that,  in  saving  themselyes,  they  saved  the 
Constitution.  Are  we  therefore  to  forget  that  thej  had  pre- 
viouslj  endangered  it?  And  are  we  to  reward  them  hy 
now  permitting  them  to  destroy  it  ?  Here  is  a  class  of  men 
closely  connected  with  the  state.  A  large  part  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  soil  has  been  assigned  to  them  for  their  main- 
tenance. Their  chiefis  Lave  seats  in  the  Legislature,  wide 
domains,  stately  palaces.  By  this  privileged  body  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  is  lectured  every  week  from  the  dudr 
of  authority.  To  this  privileged  body  has  been  committed 
the  supreme  direction  of  liberal  education.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Eton,  are  under 
priestly  government.  By  the  priesthood  will,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, be  formed  the  cliaracter  of  the  nobility  and  gently  of 
the  next  generation.  Of  the  higher  clergy  some  have  in 
their  gift  numerous  and  valuable  benefices ;  others  have  the 
l)rivilege  of  appointing  judges  who  decide  grave  qnestioiiB 
affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the  reputation  of  j 
majesties'  subjects.  And  is  an  order  thus  favored  b^^ 
state  to  give  no  guarantee  to  the  state  ?  On  what  princi- 
ple can  it  be  contended  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  from 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from  a  Bishop  of  Durham 
that  promise  of  iidelity  to  the  government  which  all  allow 
that  it  is  necessary  to  demand  from  every  layman  who 
serves  the  crown  in  the  humblest  oflScc.  Every  exciseman, 
every  collector  of  the  customs,  who  refuses  to  swear,  is  to 
be  deprived  of  his  bread.  For  these  humble  martyrs  of 
passive  obedience  and  hereditary  right  nobody  has  a  word 
to  say.  Yet  an  ecclesiastical  magnate  who  refuses  to  swear 
is  to  be  suffered  to  retain  emoluments,  patronage,  power, 
equal  to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  impose  the  oaths  on  a  clergyman,  be- 
cause he  may  be  punished  if  he  breaks  the  laws.  Why  is 
not  the  same  argument  used  in  favor  of  the  layman  ?  And 
why,  if  the  clergyman  really  means  to  observe  the  laws, 
does  he  scruple  to  take  the  oaths?  The  law  commands 
him  to  designate  William  and  Mary  as  king  and  queen,  to 
do  this  in  the  most  sacred  place,  to  do  this  in  the  adminis- 
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tiation  of  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  rites  of  religion.  The 
law  commands  him  to  praj  that  the  illostrious  pair  maj  be 
defended  by  a  special  providence,  that  they  may  be  victo- 
rious over  every  enemy,  and  that  their  Parliament  may  by 
divine  guidance  be  led  to  take  such  a  course  as  may  pro- 
mote their  safety,  honor,  and  welfare.  Can  we  believe  that 
his  conscience  will  suffer  liim  to  do  all  this,  and  yet  will 
not  suffer  him  to  promise  that  he  will  be  a  fiiithfnl  subject 
to  them? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjuring  clergy  should  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  the  Whigs,  with  some  justice, 
replied  that  no  scheme  could  be  devised  more  unjust  to  his 
majesty.  The  matter,  they  said,  is  one  of  public  concern — 
one  in  which  every  Englishman  who  is  unwilling  to  be  the 
slave  of  France  and  of  Rome  lias  a  deep  interest.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  common 
safety,  to  try  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  praise  of  tender- 
ness and  liberality,  and  to  leave  to  the  sovereign  the  odi- 
ous task  of  proscription.  A  law  requiring  all  public  func- 
tionaries, civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  without  distinction  of 
persons,  to  take  the  oaths,  is  at  least  equal.  It  excludes  all 
suspicion  of  partiality,  of  personal  malignity,  of  secret  spy- 
ing and  tale-bearing.  But  if  an  arbitrary  discretion  is  left  to 
the  government,  if  one  nonjuring  priest  is  suffered  to  keep 
a  lucrative  benefice  while  another  is  turned  with  his  wife 
and  children  into  the  street,  every  ejection  will  be  consider- 
ed as  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.* 

Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at  the  same  moment, 
what  quantity  of  relief  should  be  granted  to  the  consciences 
of  Dissenters,  and  what  quantity  of  pressure  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  consciences  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  king  conceived  a  hope  that  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  effect  a  compromise  agreeable  to  all  parties.     He 

*  As  lo  this  controversy,  see  Burnet,  ii.,  7,  8,  9 ;  Grey's  Debates,  April  19th 
anil  22(1,  1689  ;  Commons' Journals  of  April  20th  and  22(1 ;  Lords' Journals, 
.V.-il  2 1  St. 
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flattered  himself  that  the  Toriefl  might  be  induced  to  make 
some  concessioii  to  the  Dissenters,  on  condition  that  the 
Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  the  Jacobites.  He  determined 
to  try  what  his  personal  intervention  wonld  effect  It 
chanced  that,  a  few  hours  after  the  Lords  had  read  the  Com- 
prehension Bill  a  second  time  and  the  bills  touching  the 
oaths  a  first  time,  he  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  Earliament 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  assent  to  a  law.  From  the 
throne  he  addressed  both  houses,  and  expressed  an  eazneat 
wish  that  thej  would  consent  to  modify  the  existing  laws 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  Protestants  might  be  admitted  to 
public  emplo3rment.*  It  was  well  understood  that  he  was 
willing,  if  the  L^slature  would  comply  with  his  requeati  to 
let  clergymen  who  were  already  beneficed  continue  to  hold 
their  benefices  without  swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  deserves  undoubtedly  the  praise 
of  disinterestedness.  It  is  honorable  to  him  that  he  at- 
tempted to  purchase  liberty  of  conscience  for  his  subjects 
by  giving  up  a  safeguard  of  his  own  crown.  But  it  mdut 
be  acknowledged  that  he  showed  less  wisdom  than  virtue. 
The  only  Englishman  in  his  Privy  Council  whom  he  had 
consulted,  if  Burnet  was  correctly  informed,  was  Bichard 
Hampden  ;t  and  Bichard  Hampden,  though  a  highly  respect- 
able man,  was  so  far  firom  being  able  to  answer  for  the  Whig 
party  tliat  he  could  not  answer  even  for  his  own  son  John, 
whose  temper,  naturally  vindictive,  had  been  exasperated 
into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and  shame.  The 
king  soon  found  that  there  was  in  the  hatred  of  the  two 
great  factions  an  energy  which  was  wanting  to  their  love. 
The  Whigs,  though  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  think- 
ing that  the  sacramental  test  ought  to  be  abolished,  were 
by  no  means  imanimous  in  thinking  that  moment  well 
chosen  for  the  abolition ;  and  even  those  Whigs  who  were 
most  desirous  to  see  the  Nonconformists  relieved  without 
delay  from  civil  disabilities  were  fully  determined  not  to 
forego  the  opportunity  of  humbling  and  punishing  the  class 
to  whose  instrumentality  chiefly  was  to  be  ascribed  that  tre- 
*  Loxda'  Journals,  March  16th,  1689.  t  Burnet,  ii.,  7,  8. 
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mendons  reflux  of  pnUic  feeling  which  had  followed  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Oxford  Parliament  To  pat  the  Janes,  the 
Souths,  the  Sherlocks  into  such  a  situation  that  thej  must 
either  starve,  or  recant  publicly,  and  with  the  Gospd  at 
their  lips,  all  the  ostentatious  professions  of  many  years, 
was  a  revenge  too  delicious  to  be  relinquished.  The  Tory, 
on  the  other  hand,  sincerely  respected  and  pitied  those  clcr- 
g^men  who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths.  But  the  Test 
was,  in  his  view,  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established 
rdi^on,  and  must  not  be  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  any  man,  however  eminent,  from  any  hardship,  how- 
ever serious.  It  would  be  a  sad  day,  doubtless,  for  the 
Ghnrch  when  the  episcopal  bench,  the  chapter-houses  of 
cathedrals,  the  haUs  of  colleges,  would  miss  some  men  re- 
nowned for  piety  and  learning,  but  it  would  be  a  still  sad- 
der day  for  the  Church  when  an  Independent  should  bear 
the  white  staff,  or  a  Baptist  sit  on  tiie  woolsack.  Each 
party  tried  to  serve  those  for  whom  it  was  interested,  but 
neither  party  would  consent  to  grant  favorable  terms  to  its 
enemies.  The  result  was,  that  the  Nonconformists  remain- 
ed excluded  from  office  in  the  state,  and  the  nonjurors  were 
ejected  from  office  in  the  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  members  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  But  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  Corporation  Act,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Cavalier  Parliament  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  which  contained  a  clause  requiring  all  mu- 
nicipal magistrates  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  this  bill  was 
about  to  be  committed,  it  was  moved  by  the  Tories  that  the 
committee  should  be  instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
law  touching  the  sacrament.  Those  Whigs  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  Comprehension  must  have  been  placed  by  this 
motion  in  an  embarrassing  position.  To  vote  for  the  in- 
struction would  have  been  inconsistent  with  their  principles. 
To  vote  against  it  would  have  been  to  break  with  Notting- 
ham. A  middle  course  was  foimd.  The  adjournment  of 
the  debate  was  moved  and  carried  by  a  hundred  and  six- 
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tpen  votes  to  a  himdxed  and  firarteeiit  and  the  sulgect 
not  levived**  In  the  Hoiue  of  Lords  a  motion  was  made 
for  the  abolition  of  the  sacramental  test,  but  was  rejected 
hj  a  large  majority.  Many  of  those  who  thought  the  i 
tion  right  in  principle  thought  it  ill-timed.  A  protest ' 
entered,  but  it  was  signed  only  bj  a  few  peers  of  no  great 
authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two  great  chiefs  of 
the  Whig  party,  who  were  in  general  very  attentive  to  their 
parliamentary  duty,  Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  absented 
themselves  on  this  occasion.! 

The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper  House  was  speed- 
ily followed  by  a  debate  on  the  last  clause  of  the  Compie- 
hension  BilL  By  that  clause  it  was  provided  that  thirty 
bishops  and  priests  should  be  commissioned  to  revise  the 
Liturgy  and  Canons,  and  to  suggest  amendments.  On  this 
subject  the  Whig  peers  were  almost  all  of  one  mind.  They 
mustered  strong,  and  spoke  warmly.  Why,  they  asked, 
were  none  but  members  of  the  sacetdotal  order  to  be  intrust- 
ed with  this  duty?  Were  the  laity  no  part  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  When  the  Commission  should  have  made  its 
report,  la}rmen  would  have  to  decide  on  the  recommends* 
tions  contained  in  that  report.  Not  a  line  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  could  be  altered  but  by  the  authority  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  ^  The  king  was  a  layman.  Five 
sixths  of  the  lords  were  laymen.  All  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to  examine  into  a  matter 
which  it  was  acknowledged  that  laymen  must,  in  the  last 
resort,  determine  ?  And  could  any  thing  be  more  opposite 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  Protestantism  than  the  notion  that  a 
certain  preternatural  power  of  judging  in  spiritual  cases  was 
vouchsafed  to  a  particular  caste,  and  to  that  caste  alone; 
that  such  men  as  Selden,  as  Hale,  as  Boyle,  were  less  com- 

*  Bumct  says  (ii.,  8)  that  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  sacnunental  test 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses.  But  his  memory  deceived 
him ;  for  the  only  division  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  that 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gwyn  and  Rowe,  who 
tellers  for  the  majority,  were  two  of  the  strongest  Whigs  in  the  House. 

^  Lords*  Journals,  March  81,  1689. 
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petent  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  collect  or  a  creed  than  the 
youngest  and  silliest  chaplain,  who,  in  a  remote  manor- 
house,  passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale  and  playing  at  shovel- 
hoard?  What  Qod  had  instituted,  no  earthly  power,  lay 
or  clerical,  could  alter ;  and  of  things  instituted  by  human 
beings,  a  layman  was  surely  as  competent  as  a  clergyman 
to  judge.  That  the  Anglican  Liturgy  and  Canons  were  of 
purely  human  institution,  the  Parliament  acknowledged  by 
zefexring  them  to  a  commission  for  revision  and  correction. 
How  could  it  then  be  maintained  that  in  such  a  commis- 
non  the  laity,  so  vast  a  majority  of  the  population,  the  laity, 
whose  edification  was  the  main  end  of  all  ecclesiastical  reg- 
ulations, and  whose  innocent  tastes  ought  to  be  carefully 
consulted  in  the  fiaming  of  the  public  services  of  religion, 
ought  not  to  have  a  single  representative  ?  Precedent  was 
cUreetly  opposed  to  this  odious  distinction.  Repeatedly, 
since  the  light  of  reformation  had  dawned  on  England,  com- 
missioners had  been  empowered  by  law  to  revise  the  Canons, 
and  on  every  one  of  these  occasions  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case  the  proposed 
arrangement  was  peculiarly  objectionable;  for  the  object 
of  issuing  the  commission  was  the  conciliating  of  dissenters, 
and  it  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  commissioners 
should  be  men  in  whose  fairness  and  moderation  dissenters 
could  confide.  Would  thirty  such  men  be  easily  found  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  clerical  profession  ?  The  duty  of 
the  L^slature  was  to  arbitrate  between  two  contending 
parties,  the  Nonconformist  divines  and  the  Anglican  di- 
vines, and  it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  commit  to 
one  of  those  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  efiect  that  laymen  should  be  joined  with  clergymen  in 
the  commission.  The  contest  was  sharp.  Burnet,  who 
had  just  taken  his  seat  among  the  peers,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  bent  on  winning,  at  almost  any  price,  the  good- 
will of  his  brethren,  argued  with  all  his  constitutional 
warmth  for  the  clause  as  it  stood.  The  numbers  on  the 
division  proved  to  be  exactly  equal.     The  consequence  was 
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that,  according  to  the  roles  of  the  Hoiue,  the  amendment 

was  lost^* 

At  length  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons.  There  it  would  easily  haye  been  carried  bj  two 
to  one  if  it  had  been  supported  bj  all  the  friends  of  relig^ 
ious  liberty.  But  on  this  subject  the  High  Churchmen 
could  count  on  the  support  of  a  laige  bodj  of  Low  Church- 
men. Those  members  who  wished  weU  to  Nottingham's 
plan  saw  that  thej  were  outnumbered,  and,  despairing  of  a 
victory,  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.  Just  at  this  time  a 
suggestion  was  thrown  out  which  united  all  suffrages.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that  a  conyocation  should  be  smnmoned 
together  with  a  Parliament ;  and  it  might  well  be  aigoed 
that,  if  ever  the  advice  of  a  convocation  could  be  needed, 
it  must  be  when  changes  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  were  under  consideration.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Estates  of  the  realm  had 
been  brought  together  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
there  was  no  convocation.  It  was  proposed  that  the  House 
should  advise  the  king  to  take  measures  for  supplying  this 
defect,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  should 
not  be  decided  till  the  clergy  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  their  opinion  tlirough  the  ancient  and  legitimate 
organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  general  acclamation. 
The  Tories  were  well  pleased  to  sec  such  lienor  done  to  the 
priesthood.  Those  Whigs  who  were  against  the  Compre- 
hension Bill  were  well  pleased  to  sec  it  laid  aside,  certainly 
for  a  year,  probably  forever.  Those  Whigs  who  were  for 
the  Comprehension  Bill  were  well  pleased  to  escape  with- 
out a  defeat.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  were  not  without 
hopes  that  mild  and  liberal  counsels  might  prevail  in  the 
ecclesiastical  senate.  An  address  requesting  William  to 
summon  the  convocation  was  voted  without  a  division ;  the 
concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  asked ;  the  Lords  concurred ; 
the  address  was  carried  up  to  the  throne  by  both  houses ; 
the  king  promised  that  he  would,  at  a  convenient  season, 
*  Lords*  Journals,  April  5,  1689 ;  Burnet,  ii.,  10. 
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do  what  his  Parliament  desired;  and  Nottingham's  bill 
was  not  again  mentioned* 

Manj  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
that  age,  have  inferred  firom  these  proceedings  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  an  assembly  of  High  Churchmen ;  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers were  either  Low  Churchmen  or  not  churchmen  at  all. 
A  very  few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrence  had  taken 
place,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  highly  significant  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  temper  of  the  majority.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  House  ought,  in  conformity  with  ancient 
usage,  to  adjourn  over  the  Easter  holidays.  The  Puritans 
and  Latitudinarians  objected:  there  was  a  sharp  debate; 
the  High  Churchmen  did  not  venture  to  divide ;  and,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  many  grave  persons,  the  speaker  took 
the  chair  at  nine  o'clock  on  Easter  Monday,  and  there  was 
a  long  and  busy  sitting.* 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  strongest  proof 
which  the  CSommons  gave  that  they  were  far  indeed  from 
feeling  extreme  reverence  or  tenderness  for  the  Anglican 
hierarchy.  The  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  had  just  come 
down  from  the  Lords  framed  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the 
clergy.  All  lay  functionaries  were  required  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  king  and  queen  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  office. 
But  it  was  provided  that  every  divine  who  already  held  a 
benefice  might  continue  to  hold  it  without  swearing,  ujiless 
the  government  should  see  reason  to  call  on  him  specially 
for  an  assurance  of  his  loyalty.  Burnet  had,  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  the  good  nature  and  generosity  wliich  belonged 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  28,  April  1,  1689 ;  Paris  Gazette,  April  23. 
Part  of  the  passage  in  the  Paris  Gazette  is  worth  quoting.  "  II  y  cut,  cc 
jour  Vk  (March  28),  unc  grande  contestation  dans  la  Chambre  Basso,  sur 
la  proposition  qui  fut  faite  do  remettre  Ics  seances  apr^s  Ics  fetes  de  Pasques 
observees  toujours  par  TEglise  Anglicane.  I^cs  Protestans  conformiiites 
fiirent  de  cet  avis ;  et  les  Presbyteriens  cmportercnt  ik  la  pluralite  des  voix 
que  les  seances  recommcnceroicnt  le  I^undy,  seconde  fcste  de  Pasques."  The 
Low  Churchmen  are  frequently  designated  as  Presbyterians  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  writers  of  that  age.  There  were  not  twenty  Presbyterians,  prop- 
erly fo  called,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  See  A  Smith  and  Cutler's  plain 
Dialogue  about  Whig  and  Tory,  1690' 
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to  Iu3  character,  and  partlj  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  his 
brethren,  supported  this  arrangement  in  the  Upper  House 
with  great  energy.  But  in  the  Lower  House  the  feeling 
against  tlie  Jacobite  priests  was  irresistibly  strong.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  that  House  voted,  without  a  division, 
the  address  requesting  the  king  to  summon  the  Convoca- 
tion, a  clause  was  proposed  and  carried  which  required  ev- 
ery person  who  held  any  ecclesiastical  or  academical  pref- 
erment to  take  the  oaths  by  the  first  of  August,  1689,  on 
pain  of  suspension.  Six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  that 
day,  were  allowed  to  the  nonjuror  for  reconsideration.  I^ 
on  the  first  of  February,  1690,  he  still  continued  obstinate, 
he  was  to  be  finally  deprived. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  back  to  the  Lords. 
The  Lords  adhered  to  their  original  resolution.  Conference 
after  conference  was  held.  Compromise  after  compromise 
was  suggested.  From  the  imperfect  reports  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that  every  argument  in  favor 
of  lenity  was  forcibly  urged  by  Burnet.  But  the  Commons 
were  firm;  time  pressed;  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law 
caused  inconvenience  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service ;  and  the  peers  very  reluctantly  gave  way.  They 
at  the  same  time  added  a  clause  empowering  the  king  to  be- 
stow pecuniary  allowances  out  of  the  forfeited  benefices  on 
a  few  nonjuring  clergymen.  The  number  of  clergymen  thus 
favored  was  not  to  exceed  twelve.  The  allowance  was  not 
to  exceed  one  third  of  the  income  forfeited.  Some  zealous 
Whigs  were  unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indulgence ;  but 
the  Commons  were  content  with  the  victory  which  they  had 
won,  and  justly  thought  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to  re- 
fuse so  slight  a  concession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted,  during  a  short  time,  by 
the  festivities  and  solemnities  of  the  coronation.  "When  the 
day  fixed  for  that  gi'cat  ceremony  drew  near,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  form  of  words  in  which  our  sovereigns  were 

*  Accounts  of  what  passed  at  the  Conferences  will  be  found  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Houses,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 
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brwaxd  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  nation.  All 
vera  agreed  as  to  the  proprietj  of  requiring  the  king 
ir  that,  in  temporal  matters,  he  would  govern  accord- 
law,  and  would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But  about 
ma  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the  spiritual  institu- 
f  the  realm  there  was  much  debate.  Should  the 
agistzmte  promise  simply  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
L  established  by  law,  or  should  he  promise  to  main- 
at  religion  as  it  should  be  hereafter  established  by 
The  majority  preferred  the  former  phrase.  Tlie  lat- 
aae  was  preferred  by  those  Whigs  who  were  for  a 
hension.  But  it  was  universally  admitted  that  the 
rases  really  meant  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  oath, 
xr  it  might  be  worded,  would  bind  the  sovereign  in 
cative  capacity  only.  This  was  indeed  evident  &om 
y  nature  of  the  transaction.  Any  compact  may  be 
sd  by  the  free  consent  of  the  party  who  alone  is  en- 

0  daim  the  performance.  It  was  never  doubted  by 
«t  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor,  who  has  bound  liim- 
der  the  most  awfiil  imprecations  to  pay  a  debt,  may 
Y  withhold  payment  if  the  creditor  is  willing  to  can- 
obligation.     And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  assur- 

Kacted  from  a  king  by  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom, 
id  him  to  refuse  compliance  with  what  may  at  a  fu- 
ne  be  the  wish  of  those  Estates. 
U  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions 
committee,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  every 
After  the  third  reading,  a  foolish  man  stood  up  to 
3  a  rider,  declaring  that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to 

1  the  sovereign  from  consenting  to  any  change  in  the 
nial  of  tlie  Church,  provided  always  that  episcopacy 
vritten  form  of  prayer  were  retained.  The  gross  ab- 
•  of  this  motion  was  exposed  by  several  eminent  mem- 
Such  a  clause,  they  justly  remarked,  would  bind  the 
ttder  pretense  of  setting  liim  free.  The  coronation 
ley  said,  was  never  intended  to  trammel  him  in  his 
ive  capacity.  Leave  that  oath  as  it  is  now  dra^vn, 
prince  can  misunderstand  it.     No  prince  can  serious- 
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Ij  imagine  that  tlie  two  houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  will  put  a  veto  on  laws  which  thej  may 
hereafter  think  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
Or  if  any  prince  should  so  strangely  misapprehend  the  na- 
ture of  the  contract  between  him  and  his  subjects,  any  di- 
vine, any  lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should  pass,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  coronation  oath  is  meant 
to  prevent  the  king  from  giving  his  assent  to  bills  which 
may  be  presented  to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
the  most  serious  inconvenience  may  follow.  These  argu- 
ments were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  proviso  was 
rejected  without  a  division.* 

Every  person  who  has  read  these  debates  must  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  coronation 
oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the  king  in  his  legislative  capaci- 
ty, t  Unhappily,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a  scru- 
ple, which  those  statesmen  thought  too  absurd  to  be  serious- 
ly entertained  by  any  human  being,  found  its  way  into  a 
mind,  honest,  indeed,  and  religious,  but  narrow  and  obsti- 
nate by  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated  and  excited  by  dis- 
ease. Seldom,  indeed,  have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
tyrants  produced  evils  greater  than  those  wliich  were  brought 
on  our  country  by  that  fatal  conscientiousness.  A  conjunc- 
ture singularly  auspicious — a  conjuncture  at  which  wisdom 

♦  Journals,  March  28,  1689  ;  Grey's  Debates. 

t  I  will  quote  some  expressions  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  conctie 
reports  of  these  debates.  Those  expressions  are  quite  decisive  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  oath  was  understood  by  the  legislators  who  framed  it.  MutgraTO 
said, "  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  proviso.  It  can  not  be  imagined  that  any 
bill  from  hence  will  ever  destroy  the  legislative  power."  Finch  said,  "  The 
words  *  established  by  law'  hinder  not  the  king  from  passing  any  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proviso  makes  the  scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion 
for  it."  Sawyer  said,  "  This  is  the  first  proviso  of  this  nature  that  ever  was 
in  any  bill.  It  seems  to  strike  at  the  legislative  power."  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
said,  *'  Though  the  proviso  looks  well  and  healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  de- 
fect. Not  able  to  alter  laws  as  occasion  requires  !  This,  instead  of  one  scru- 
ple, raises  more,  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up  to  the  ecclesiastical  government 
that  you  can  not  make  any  new  laws  without  such  a  proviso."  Sir  Thomas 
liCe  said,  "  It  will,  I  fear,  creep  in  that  other  laws  can  not  be  made  without 
such  a  proviso ;  therefore  I  would  lay  it  aside." 
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and  justice  might  perhaps  have  reoonciled  races  and  sects 
long  hostile,  and  might  have  made  the  British  islands  one 
truly  united  kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass  away.  The 
opportunity,  once  lost,  returned  no  more.  Two  generations 
of  puMic  men  have  since  labored  with  imperfect  success  to 
repair  the  error  which  was  then  committed ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  penalties  of  that  error  may  con- 
tinue to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  bill  by  which  the  oath  was  settled  passed  the  Upper 
House  without  amendment.  All  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  the  coronation  took 
jdaoe.  In  some  things  it  differed  from  ordinary  corona- 
tions. The  representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  a  body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  Mary,  being  not  merely  queen  consort, 
bat  also  queen  r^n&nt,  was  inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a 
king,  was  ^rt  with  the  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and 
presented  with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid.  None  could 
be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  should  swell  the  tri- 
umph of  Whig  principles.  But  the  Jacobites  saw,  with  con- 
cern, that  many  lords  who  had  voted  for  a  regency  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  king's  crown  was 
carried  by  Grafton,  the  queen's  by  Somerset.  The  pointed 
sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  justice,  was  borne  by  Pem- 
broke. Ormond  was  lord  high  constable  for  the  day,  and 
rode  up  the  hall  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hereditary  cliam- 
pion,  who  thrice  flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement,  and 
thrice  defied  to  mortal  combat  the  false  traitor  who  should 
gainsay  the  title  of  William  and  Mary.  Among  the  noble 
damsels  who  supported  the  gorgeous  train  of  the  queen  was 
her  beautiftd  and  gentle  cousin,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,* 
whose  father,  Rochester,  had  to  the  last  contended  against 

*  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  uncle  Clarendon  calls  "  pretty  little  Lady  Hen- 
mlta,"  and  "*  the  best  child  in  the  world"  (Diary,  Jan.  16S}),  was  soon  after 
mnried  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the  unfortimato  Duke  of  Mon- 
moQth. 
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Ij  imagine  that  the  two  houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  will  put  a  veto  on  laws  which  thej  may 
hereafter  think  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  countiy. 
Or  if  any  prince  should  so  strangely  misapprehend  the  nar 
ture  of  the  contract  between  him  and  his  subjects,  any  di- 
vine, any  lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should  pass,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  coronation  oath  is  meant 
to  prevent  the  king  from  giving  his  assent  to  bills  which 
may  be  presented  to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
the  most  serious  inconvenience  may  follow.  These  aign- 
mcnts  were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  proviso  was 
rejected  without  a  division.* 

Every  person  who  has  read  these  debates  must  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  coronation 
oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the  king  in  his  legislative  capaci- 
ty, t  Unhappily,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a  scru- 
ple, which  those  statesmen  thought  too  absurd  to  be  serious- 
ly entertained  by  any  human  being,  found  its  way  into  a 
mind,  honest,  indeed,  and  religious,  but  narrow  and  obsti- 
nate by  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated  and  excited  by  dis- 
ease. Seldom,  indeed,  have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
tyrants  produced  evils  greater  than  those  which  were  brought 
on  our  country  by  that  fatal  conscientiousness.  A  conjunc- 
ture singularly  auspicious — a  conjuncture  at  which  wisdom 

*  Journals,  March  28,  1689  ;  Grey's  Debates. 

t  I  will  quote  some  expressions  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  conctie 
reports  of  these  debates.  Those  expressions  are  quite  decisive  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  oath  was  understood  by  the  legislators  who  framed  it.  MusgraTe 
said,  *♦  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  proviso.  It  can  not  be  imagined  that  any 
bill  from  hence  will  ever  destroy  the  legislative  power."  Fmch  said,  "  The 
words  ♦  established  by  law'  hinder  not  the  king  from  passing  any  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proviso  makes  the  scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion 
for  it."  Sawyer  said,  "  This  is  the  first  proviso  of  this  nature  that  ever  was 
in  any  bill.  It  seems  to  strike  at  the  legislative  power."  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
said,  **  Though  the  proviso  looks  well  and  healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  de- 
feet.  Not  able  to  alter  laws  as  occasion  requires  !  This,  instead  of  one  scru- 
ple, raises  more,  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up  to  the  ecclesiastical  government 
that  you  can  not  make  any  new  laws  without  such  a  proviso."  Sir  Thomas 
Loo  said,  "  It  will,  I  fear,  creep  in  that  other  laws  can  not  be  made  without 
such  a  provbo ;  therefore  I  would  lay  it  aside." 
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and  justice  might  perhaps  have  reconciled  races  and  sects 
long  hostile,  and  might  have  made  the  British  islands  one 
truly  united  kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass  away.  The 
opportunity,  once  lost,  returned  no  more.  Two  generations 
of  puMic  men  have  since  labored  with  imperfect  success  to 
repair  the  error  which  was  then  committed ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  penalties  of  that  error  may  con- 
tinue to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  bill  by  which  the  oath  was  settled  passed  the  Upper 
House  without  amendment.  All  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  the  coronation  took 
jdaoe.  In  some  things  it  differed  from  ordinary  corona- 
tions. The  representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  a  body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  Mary,  being  not  merely  queen  consort, 
but  also  queen  r^n&nt,  was  inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a 
king,  was  girt  with  the  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and 
presented  with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid.  None  could 
be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  should  swell  the  tri- 
umph of  Whig  principles.  But  the  Jacobites  saw,  with  con- 
cern, that  many  lords  who  had  voted  for  a  regency  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  king's  crown  was 
carried  by  Grafton,  the  queen's  by  Somerset.  The  pointed 
sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  justice,  was  borne  by  Pem- 
broke. Ormond  was  lord  high  constable  for  the  day,  and 
rode  up  the  hall  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hereditary  cliara- 
pion,  who  thrice  flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement,  and 
thrice  defied  to  mortal  combat  the  false  traitor  who  should 
gainsay  the  title  of  William  and  Mary.  Among  the  noble 
damsels  who  supported  the  gorgeous  train  of  the  queen  was 
her  beautiful  and  gentle  cousin,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,* 
whose  father,  Rochester,  had  to  the  last  contended  against 

•  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  uncle  Clarendon  calls  "  pretty  little  Lady  Hcn- 
riitta,*'  and  **  the  best  child  in  the  world"  (Diary,  Jan.  16Sj),  was  soon  after 
married  to  the  Eari  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. 
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Honors  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at  this  festiye 
season.  Three  garters  which  happened  to  be  at  the  dispoaal 
of  the  crown  were  given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and  Schom- 
berg.  Prince  George  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by  which  thqr 
must  henceforth  be  designated.  Danbj  became  Marquess 
of  Caermarthen ;  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough ;  and  Ben- 
tinck,  Earl  of  Portland.  Mordaunt  was  made  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, not  without  some  murmuring  on  the  part  of  old  Ex* 
clusionists,  who  still  remembered  with  fondness  their  I^ot* 
cstant  duke,  and  who  had  hoped  that  his  attainder  would 
be  reversed,  and  that  his  title  would  be  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants. It  was  remarked  that  the  name  of  Halifax  did 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  promotions.  None  could  doubt 
that  he  might  easily  have  obtained  either  a  blue  ribbon  or 
a  ducal  coronet ;  and,  though  he  was  honorably  distinguished 
from  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  his  scorn  of  illicit  gain, 
it  was  well  known  that  he  desired  honorary  distinctions  with 
a  greediness  of  which  he  was  himself  ashamed,  and  which 
was  unworthy  of  his  fine  understanding.  The  truth  is,  that 
his  ambition  was  at  this  time  chilled  by  his  fears.  To  those 
wliom  he  trusted  he  hinted  his  apprehensions  that  evil  times 
were  at  liand.  The  king's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  pur- 
chase ;  the  government  was  disjointed ;  the  clergy  and  the 
army  disaffected ;  tlic  Parliament  torn  by  factions ;  civil  war 
was  already  raging  in  one  part  of  the  empire ;  foreign  war 
was  impending.  At  such  a  moment,  a  minister,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  might  well  be  uneasy ;  but  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory  had  so  much  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer,  who  might 
not  improbably  find  himself  the  common  mark  at  which 
both  parties  would  take  aim.  For  these  reasons  Halifax 
determined  to  avoid  all  ostentation  of  power  and  influence, 
to  disarm  envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation,  and  to  at- 
tach to  himself  by  civilities  and  benefits  persons  whose  grat- 
itude might  be  useful  in  the  event  of  a  counter-revolution. 
The  next  three  months,  he  said,  would  be  the  time  of  trial. 

portrait  was  pompously  engraved  with  the  motto  *^  Latrantes  ride :  te  tua  fama 
manet." 
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K  the  gOYenunent  got  safe  through  the  summer,  it  would 
probably  BtancL* 

Meanwhiley  questions  of  external  policy  were  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  important.  Tlie  work  at  which 
William  had  toiled  indefatigably  during  many  gloomy  and 
anxious  years  was  at  length  accomplished.  The  great  co- 
alition was  formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  conflict 
was  at  hand.  The  oppressor  of  Europe  would  have  to  de- 
fend himself  against  England  aUied  with  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, King  of  Spain,  with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with 
the  Germanic  and  Batavian  federations,  and  was  likely  to 
hare  no  ally  except  the  Sultan,  who  was  waging  war  against 
the  house  of  Austria  on  the  Danube. 

Louis  had,  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  taken 
his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and  had  struck  the  first  blow 
b^re  they  were  prepared  to  parry  it.  But  that  blow,  though 
heavy,  was  not  aimed  at  the  part  where  it  might  have  been 
mortaL  Had  hostilities  been  commenced  on  the  Batavian 
frontier,  William  and  his  army  would  probably  have  been 
detained  on  the  continent,  and  James  might  have  continued 
to  govern  England.  Happily,  Louis,  under  an  infatuation 
which  many  pious  Protestants  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  had  neglected  the  point  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  whole  civilized  world  depended,  and  had  made 
a  great  display  of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy  in  a  quar- 
ter where  the  most  splendid  achievements  could  produce 
nothing  more  than  an  illumination  and  a  Te  Deum.  A 
French  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Duras  had  in- 
vaded the  Palatinate  and  some  of  the  neigliboring  princi- 
palities. But  this  expedition,  thougli  it  had  been  complete- 
ly successful,  and  though  tlie  skill  and  vigor  with  which  it 
liad  been  conducted  had  excited  general  admiration,  could 
not  perceptibly  affect  the  event  of  the  tremendous  struggle 
which  was  approaching.  France  would  soon  be  attacked 
on  every  side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Duras  long  to 
retain  possession  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  surprised 
and  overrun.     An  atrocious  thought  rose  in  the  mind  of 

*  Reresby*8  Memoirs. 
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Louvois,  who,  in  military  affairs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  he 
thought  the  public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  by  knowledge 
of  all  that  related  to  the  administration  of  war,  but  of  a  sav- 
age and  obdurate  nature.  K  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate 
could  not  be  retained,  they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil 
of  the  Palatinate  was  not  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French, 
it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  fiimish  no  sup- 
plies to  the  Germans.  The  iron-hearted  statesman  submit- 
ted his  plan,  probably  with  much  management  and  with 
some  disguise,  to  Louis ;  and  Louis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his 
fame,  assented.  Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen  years 
earlier  Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  fine  country.  But 
the  ravages  committed  by  Turenne,  though  they  .have  left 
a  deep  stain  on  his  glory,  were  mere  sport  in  comparison 
with  the  horrors  of  this  second  devastation.  The  French 
commander  announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings that  he  granted  them  three  days  of  grace,  and  that 
within  that  time  they  must  shift  for  themselves.  Soon  the 
roads  and  fields,  which  then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  black- 
ened by  innumerable  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger ;  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the  streets  of  all  the  cities 
of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been 
thriving  farmers  and  shop-keepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
destruction  began.  The  flames  went  up  from  every  mar- 
ket-place, every  hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every  coun- 
try-scat within  the  devoted  provinces.  The  fields  where 
the  corn  had  been  sown  were  plowed  up.  The  orchards 
were  hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the 
fertile  plains  near  what  had  once  been  FrankenthaL  Not 
a  vine,  not  an  almond-tree  was  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  once  been  Heidelberg.  No 
respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to 
infirmaries,  to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  far-famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.     The  adjoining  hos- 
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pital  was  sacked.  The  provisions,  the  medicines,  the  pal- 
lets on  which  the  sick  lay  were  destroyed.  The  very  stones 
of  which  Manhcim  had  been  built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine. 
The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perished,  and  with  it 
the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Csesars.  The  coffins  were 
broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  winds.* 
Treves,  with  its  fair  bridge,  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  its 
venerable  churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  to 
the  same  fate.  But,  before  the  last  crime  had  been  perpe- 
trated, Louis  was  recalled  to  a  better  mind  by  the  execra- 
tions of  all  the  neighboring  nations,  by  the  silence  and  con- 
fusion of  Iiis  flatterers,  and  by  the  expostulations  of  his  wife. 
He  had  been  more  than  two  years  secretly  married  to  Fran- 
ces de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural  children.  It 
would  be  hard  to  name  any  woman  who,  with  so  little  ro- 
mance in  her  temper,  has  had  so  much  in  her  life.  Her 
early  years  had  been  passed  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Her 
first  husband  had  supported  himself  by  writing  burlesque 
fioces  and  poems.  When  she  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
sovereign,  she  could  no  longer  boast  of  youth  or  beauty ; 
but  she  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  those  more 
lasting  charms,  which  men  of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has 
tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and  care,  prize 
most  highly  in  a  female  companion.  Her  character  was 
such  as  has  been  well  compared  to  that  soft  green  on  which 
the  eye,  wearied  by  warm  tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes 
with  pleasure.  A  just  understanding ;  an  inexhaustible  yet 
never  redundant  flow  of  rational,  gentle,  and  sprightly  con- 
versation ;  a  temper  of  which  the  serenity  was  never  for  a 
moment  ruffled ;  a  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex 
as  much  as  the  tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours : 
such  were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a  buffoon 
first  the  confidential  firiend,  and  then   the  spouse  of  the 

•  For  the  hittory  of  the  dcyastation  of  the  Palatinate,  see  the  Memoirs  of 
Lk  FaiOt  Dangeau,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Villars,  and  Saint  Simon,  and  the 
Moofthly  Mercuries  for  March  and  April,  1689.  The  pamphlets  and  broad- 
odas  mre  too  numerous  to  quote.  One  broadside,  entitled  "  A  true  Account 
of  Uw  baibanms  Cruelties  committed  by  the  French  in  the  Palatinate  in  Jan- 
naxy  and  February  last,"  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 

III.  H 
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proudest  and  most  powerfdl  of  European  kings.     It  was 
said  that  Louis  had  been  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the 
arguments  and  vehement  entreaties  of  Louvois  firom  declar- 
ing her  Queen  of  France.     It  is  certain  that  she  regarded 
Louvois^  as  her  enemy.     Her  hatred  of  him,  co-operating 
perhaps  with  better  feelings,  induced  her  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  unhappy  people  of  the  Rhine.     She  appealed  to  those 
sentiments  of  compassion  which,  though  weakened  by  many 
corrupting  influences,  were  not  altogether  extinct  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  and  to  those  sentiments  of  religion  which  had 
too  often  impelled  him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  humanity.     He  relented,  and 
Treves  was  spared.*     In  truth,  he  could  hardly  fisul  to  peiv 
ceive  that  he  had  committed  a  great  error.     The  devasta- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had  inflamed  their 
animosity,  and  had  furnished  them  with  inexhaustible  mat- 
ter for  invective.     The  cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side. 
Whatever  scruple  either  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria 
might  have  felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants  was  com- 
pletely removed.     Louis  accused  the  emperor  and  the  Cath- 
olic king  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Church  ;  of 
having  allied  themselves  with  a  usurper  who  was  the  avow- 
ed champion  of  the  great  schism ;  of  having  been  accessai}*' 
to  the  foul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sovereign  who  was  guil- 
ty of  no  crime  but  zeal  for  the  true  religion.     James  sent  to 
Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous  letters,  in  which  he  recounted 
his  misfortunes,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
kings,  his  brothers  also  in  the  faith,  against  the  unnatural 
children  and  the  rebellious  subjects  who  had  driven  him  into 
exile.     But  there  was  little  difficulty  in  jBraming  a  plausible 
answer  both  to  the  reproaches  of  Louis  and  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  James.     Leopold  and  Charles  declared  that  they 
had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just  self-defense,  leagued  them- 
selves with  heretics,  till  their  enemy  had,  for  purposes  of  un- 
just aggression,  leagued  himself  with  Mohammedans.     Nor 
was  this  the  worst.     The  French  king,  not  content  with  as- 

*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon. 
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sisting  the  Moslem  against  the  Christians,  was  himself  treat- 
ing Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  have  shocked 
the  very  Moslem.  His  infidel  allies,  to  do  them  justice, 
had  not  perpetrated  on  the  Danube  such  outrages  against 
the  edifices  and  the  members  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
as  he  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church  was 
peipetrating  on  the  Rhine.  On  these  grounds,  the  princes 
to  whom  James  had  appealed  replied  by  appealing,  with 
many  professions  of  good-will  and  compassion,  to  himself. 
He  was  surely  too  just  to  blame  them  for  thinking  that  it 
was  iheir  first  duty  to  defend  their  own  people  against  such 
outrages  as  had  turned  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert,  or  for 
calling  in  the  aid  of  Protestants  against  an  enemy  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Turks.* 

During  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring,  the 
powers  hostile  to  France  were  gathering  their  strength  for  a 
great  effitnrt,  and  were  in  constant  communication  with  one 
another.  As  the  season  for  military  operations  approached, 
the  solenm  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  the  Otoi  of  battles 
came  forth  in  rapid  succession.  The  manifesto  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  appeared  in  February ;  that  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral in  March ;  that  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  in  April, 
and  that  of  Spain  in  May.f 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  over, 

♦  I  win  quote  a  few  lines  from  Leopold's  letter  to  James :  "  Nunc  autem 
quo  loco  res  nostra  sint,  ut  Serenitati  vestno  auxilium  pnestari  possit  a  nobis, 
qui  non  Tmdco  tantum  bello  impliciti,  sed  insuper  etiam  crudelissimo  et  in- 
iquiMimo  a  Gallis,  rerum  suarum,  ut  putabant,  in  Anglia  securis,  contra  datam 
fidem  impediti  sumus,  ipsimet  Serenitati  vcstrs  judicandum  relinquimus.  .  .  . 
QalH  non  tantum  in  nostrum  et  totius  Christiane  orbis  pemiciem  fiBdifraga 
•nna  eum  jozatis  Sancte  Crucis  hostibus  sociare  &s  sibi  ducunt ;  sed  etiam 
in  imperio,  perfidiam  perfidia  cumulando,  urbes  deditione  occupatas  contra 
datam  fidem  immensis  tributis  exhauriro,  exhaustas  diripero,  direptas  fundi- 
tns  ezieindere  aut  flammis  delere,  Palatia  Principum  ab  omni  antiquitate  in- 
ter HBTiasima  belbrum  incendia  intacta  servata  exurere,  tcmpla  spoliare,  de- 
dititios  in  serritutem  more  apud  barbaros  usitato  abducere,  denique  passim, 
imprimis  vero  etiam  in  Catholicorum  ditionibus,  alia  borrenda,  et  ipsam  Tur- 
eomm  tyrannidem  superantia  immanitatis  et  ssvitis  exempla  edere  pro  ludo 


t  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  Feb.  25,  March  11,  April  22,  May  3.  and 
the  Monthly  Mercuries.  Some  of  the  Declarations  will  be  found  in  Domont's 
Coipa  UniTersel  Diplomatique. 
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Ij  imagine  that  the  two  houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  will  put  a  veto  on  laws  which  they  maj 
hereafter  think  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
Or  if  any  prince  should  so  strangely  misapprehend  the  nar 
ture  of  the  contract  between  him  and  his  subjects,  any  di- 
vine, any  lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should  pass,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  coronation  oath  is  meant 
to  prevent  the  king  from  giving  his  assent  to  bills  which 
may  be  presented  to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
the  most  serious  inconvenience  may  follow.  These  aigo- 
ments  were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  proviso  was 
rejected  without  a  division.* 

Every  person  who  has  read  these  debates  must  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  coronation 
oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the  king  in  his  legislative  capaci- 
ty, t  Unhappily,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a  scm- 
ple,  which  those  statesmen  thought  too  absurd  to  be  serious- 
ly entertained  by  any  human  being,  found  its  way  into  a 
mind,  honest,  indeed,  and  religious,  but  narrow  and  obsti- 
nate by  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated  and  excited  by  dis- 
ease. Seldom,  indeed,  have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
tyrants  produced  evils  greater  than  those  which  were  brought 
on  our  country  by  that  fatal  conscientiousness.  A  conjunc- 
ture singularly  auspicious — a  conjuncture  at  whicli  wisdom 

*  Journals,  March  28,  1689  ;  Grey's  Debates. 

t  I  will  quote  some  expressions  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  condse 
reports  of  these  debates.  Those  expressions  are  quite  decisive  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  oath  was  understood  by  the  legislators  who  framed  it.  Musgrave 
said,  "  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  proviso.  It  can  not  bo  imagined  that  any 
bill  from  hence  will  ever  destroy  the  legislative  power."  Finch  said,  "  The 
words  *  established  by  law'  hinder  not  the  king  from  passing  any  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proviso  makes  the  scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion 
for  it."  Sawyer  said,  "  This  is  the  first  proviso  of  this  nature  that  ever  was 
in  any  bill.  It  seems  to  strike  at  the  legislative  power."  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
said,  *•  Though  the  proviso  looks  well  and  healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  de- 
fect. Not  able  to  alter  laws  as  occasion  requires  !  This,  instead  of  one  acm- 
ple,  raises  more,  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up  to  the  ecclesiastical  government 
that  you  can  not  make  any  new  laws  without  such  a  proviso."  Sir  Thomas 
Lrn  said,  "  It  will,  I  fear,  creep  in  that  other  laws  can  not  be  made  without 
such  a  proviso ;  therefore  I  would  lay  it  aside." 
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and  justice  might  perhaps  have  reoonciled  races  and  sects 
long  hostile,  and  might  have  made  the  British  islands  one 
truly  united  kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass  away.  The 
opportunity,  once  lost,  returned  no  more.  Two  generations 
of  puMic  men  have  since  labored  with  imperfect  success  to 
repair  the  error  which  was  then  committed ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  penalties  of  that  error  may  con- 
tinue to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  bill  by  which  the  oath  was  settled  passed  the  Upper 
House  without  amendment.  All  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  the  coronation  took 
jdaoe.  In  some  things  it  differed  from  ordinary  corona- 
tions. The  representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  a  body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  Mary,  being  not  merely  queen  consort, 
but  also  queen  r^n&nt,  was  inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a 
king,  was  ^rt  with  the  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and 
presented  with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid.  None  could 
be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  should  swell  the  tri- 
umph of  Whig  principles.  But  the  Jacobites  saw,  witli  con- 
cern, that  inany  lords  who  had  voted  for  a  regency  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  king's  crown  was 
carried  by  Grafton,  the  queen's  by  Somerset.  The  pointed 
sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  justice,  was  borne  by  Pem- 
broke. Ormond  was  lord  high  constable  for  the  day,  and 
rode  up  the  hall  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hereditary  cham- 
pion, who  thrice  flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement,  and 
thrioe  defied  to  mortal  combat  the  false  traitor  who  should 
gainsay  the  title  of  William  and  Mary.  Among  the  noble 
damsels  who  supported  the  gorgeous  train  of  the  queen  was 
her  beautiful  and  gentle  cousin,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,* 
whose  father,  Rochester,  had  to  the  last  contended  against 

*  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  uncle  Clarendon  calls  "  pretty  little  Lady  Hen- 
lietta,*'  and  "  the  beat  child  in  the  world"  (Diary,  Jan.  16SJ),  was  soon  after 
named  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the  unfoitimato  Duke  of  Mon- 
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at  Westminster,  who  had  been  man j  years  in  piiscms  and 
who  was  equally  deficient  in  legal  knowWge  and  in  tlis 
natural  good  sense  and  acateness  by  which  the  want  of  kgil 
knowle<^  has  sometimes  been  supplied,  was  lord  chanqet 
lor.  His  single  merit  was  that  he  had  apostatized  fitom  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  this  merit  was  thought  sufficient  to 
wash  out  even  the  stain  of  his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  patrons.  On 
the  bench  of  justice  he  declared  that  there  was  not  one  her- 
etic in  forty  thousand  who  was  not  a  villain.  He  often, 
after  hearing  a  cause  in  which  the  interests  of  his  Church 
were  concerned,  postponed  his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual  director,  a  Spanish 
priest,  well  read,  doubtless,  in  Escobar.*  Thomas  Nugent, 
a  Boman  Catholic,  who  had  never  distinguished  himself  at 
the  bar  except  by  his  brogue  and  his  blunders,  was  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  BendLf  Stephen  Bice,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, whose  abilities  and  learning  were  not  disputed  even  by 
the  enemies  of  his  nation  and  religion,  but  whose  known 
hostility  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  excited  the  most  painfid 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  all  who  held  property  under 
that  act,  was  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer.^  Richard  Na- 
gle,  an  acute  and  well-read  lawyer,  who  had  been  educated 
in  a  Jesuit  coU^e,  and  whose  prejudices  were  such  as  migjht 
have  been  expected  fix)m  his  education,  was  attorney  gen- 
eraL§ 

Keating,  a  highly-respectable  Protestant,  was  still  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but  two  Roman  Catholic 
judges  sat  with  him.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  one  of 
those  judges,  Daly,  was  a  man  of  sense,  moderation,  and 
integrity.  The  matters,  however,  which  came  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  not  of  great  moment.  Even 
the  King's  Bench  was  at  this  time  almost  deserted.     The 

*  King's  State  of  the  PiotestanU  of  Ireland,  ii.,  6,  and  iii.,  3. 

t  King,  iii.,  3.  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Rochester  (June  I,  1686),  calLi 
Nugent  "  a  very  troublesome,  impertinent  creature/'  t  King,  iii.,  8. 

^  King,  ii.,  6 ;  iii.,  3.  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Ormond  (Sept.  28,  1686), 
speaks  highly  of  Nagle*s  knowledge  and  ability,  but  in  the  Diazy  (Jan.  81, 
168f )  calls  him  **  a  covetous,  ambitioiis  man.'' 
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Ckmrt  of  Exchequer  overflowed  with  bamneas,  for  it  was  the 
only  court  at  Dublin  fiom  which  no  writ  of  error  lay  to  En- 
fjiaskif  and,  consequently,  the  only  court  in  which  the  En- 
gliah  could  be  oppresaed  and  pillaged  without  hope  of  re- 
dieas.  Bice,  it  was  said,  had  dedared  that  th^  should 
haYe  from  him  exactly  what  the  law,  construed  widi  the  ut- 
most strictness,  gave  them,  and  nothing  more.  What,  in 
his  opinion,  ijpe  law,  strictly  construed,  gave  them,  they 
could  easily  infer  from  a  saying  which,  before  he  became  a 
judge,  was  often  in  his  mouth.  *'  I  will  drive,''  he  used  to 
say,  **  a  coach  and  six  through  the  Act  of  Settlement.''  He 
now  carried  his  threat  daily  into  execution.  The  ciy  of  all 
Protestants  was  that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence  they 
produced  before  him ;  that,  when  their  titles  were  to  be  set 
aside,  the  rankest  forgeries,  the  most  infamous  witnesses, 
were  sure  to  have  his  countenance.  To  his  court  his  coun- 
trymen came  in  multitudes  with  writs  of  ejectment  and  writs 
of  trespass.  In  his  court  the  government  attacked  at  once 
the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  Ireland,  and 
he  easily  found  pretexts  for  pronouncing  all  those  charters 
forfeited.  The  municipal  corporations,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  had  been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of  tlie 
Befixrmed  religion  and  of  the  English  interest,  and  had  con- 
sequently been  regarded  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  with 
an  aversion  which  can  not  be  thought  unnatural  or  unrea- 
sonable. Had  those  bodies  been  remodeled  in  a  judicious 
and  impartial  manner,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  by 
which  so  desirable  a  result  had  been  attained  might  have 
been  pardoned;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  one  exclusive 
system  had  been  swept  away  only  to  make  room  for  anoth- 
er. The  boroughs  were  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  crown.  Towns  in  which  almost  every  householder 
was  an  English  Protestant  were  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Irish  Eoman  Catholics.  Many  of  the  new  alder- 
men had  never  even  seen  the  places  over  which  they  were 
appointed  to  bear  rule.  At  the  same  time,  the  sheriffs,  to 
whom  belonged  the  execution  of  writs  and  tlie  nomination 
of  juries,  were  selected,  in  almost  every  instance,  from  the 
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caste  which  had  till  very  recently  been  excluded  firom  all 
public  trust  It  was  affirmed  that  some  of  these  important 
functionaries  had  been  burned  in  the  hand  for  theft.  Oth- 
ers had  been  servants  to  Protestants ;  and  the  Protestants 
added,  with  bitter  scorn,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  coun- 
try when  this  was  the  case,  for  that  a  menial  who  had  clean- 
ed the  plate  and  rubbed  down  the  horse  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman might  pass  for  a  civilized  being  whetn  compared  with 
many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives  had  been  spent 
in  coshering  or  marauding.  To  such  sheriffs  no  colonist, 
even  if  he  had  been  so  strangely  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
judgment,  dared  to  intrust  an  execution.* 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
been  transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Celtic  population. 
The  transfer  of  the  military  power  had  been  not  less  com- 
plete. The  army,  which,  under  the  command  of  Ormond, 
had  been  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  English  ascendency, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Whole  regiments  had  been  dissolved 
and  reconstructed.  Six  thousand  Protestant  veterans,  de- 
prived of  their  bread,  were  brooding  in  retirement  over  their 
wrongs,  or  had  crossed  the  sea  and  joined  the  standard  of 
William.  Their  place  was  supplied  by  men  who  had  long 
suffered  oppression,  and  who,  finding  themselves  suddenly 
transformed  from  slaves  into  masters,  were  impatient  to  pay 
back,  with  accumulated  usury,  the  heavy  debt  of  injuries 
and  insults.  The  new  soldiers,  it  was  said,  never  passed 
an  Englishman  without  cursing  him  and  calling  him  by 
some  foul  name.  They  were  the  terror  of  every  Protest- 
ant inn-keeper ;  for,  from  the  moment  when  they  came  un- 
der liis  roof,  they  ate  and  drank  every  thing ;  they  paid  for 
nothing;  and  by  their  rude  swaggering  they  scared  more 
respectable  guests  from  his  door.f 

♦  King,  ii.,  5,  1  ;  iii.,  3,  6 ;  A  short  View  of  the  Methods  made  use  of  in 
Ireland  for  the  Subversion  and  Destruction  of  the  Protestant  Religion  an<l 
Interests,  by  a  Clergyman  lately  escaped  from  thence,  licensed  Oct.  17, 1689. 

t  King,  iii.,  2.  I  can  not  find  that  Charles  Leslie,  who  was  zealous  on  the 
other  side,  has,  in  his  Answer  to  King,  contradicted  any  of  these  facts.  In- 
deed Leslie  gives  up  Tyrconncl's  administration.  "  I  desire  to  obviate  one 
objection  which  I  know  will  be  made,  as  if  1  were  about  wholly  to  vindicate  all 
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was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
tt  Torbaj.  From  -that  time  every  packet  which  ar- 
DaUin  brought  tidings  such  as  could  not  but  in- 
he  mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races, 
(mist,  who,  after  long  enjoying  and  abusing  power, 
tasted  for  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  servitude — ^the 
rho,  having  drunk  to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness  of 
e,  had  at  length  for  a  moment  enjoyed  and  abused 
rere  alike  sensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  like 
1641,  was  at  hand.  The  majority  impatiently  ex- 
^helim  O'Neil  to  revive  in  TyrconneL  The  minor- 
in  William  a  second  Oliver. 
hich  side  the  first  blow  was  struck  was  a  question 
ViUiamites  and  Jacobites  afterward  debated  with 
perity.  But  no  question  could  be  more  idle.  His- 
8t  do  to  both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has 
ne  to  the  other,  and  must  admit  that  both  had  fair 
td  cruel  provocations.  Both  had  been  placed,  by  a 
which  neither  was  answerable,  in  sucli  a  situation 
man  nature  being  what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  re- 
li  other  with  enmity.  During  three  years  the  gov- 
which  might  have  reconciled  them  had  systcmat- 
iployed  its  whole  power  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming 
nity  to  madness.  It  was  now  impossible  to  cstab- 
reland  a  just  and  beneficent  government,  a  govern- 
lich  should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or  of  sect,  a 
lent  which,  while  strictly  respecting  the  rights  guar- 
}j  law  to  the  new  land-owners,  should  alleviate  by 
»ns  liberality  the  misfortunes  of  tlic  ancient  gentry, 
pvemment  James  might  have  established  in  the  day 
wer.  But  the  opportunity  had  passed  away ;  corn- 
had  become  impossible ;  the  two  infuriated  castes 
ke  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppress  or  to 

aid  Tyrconncl  and  other  of  King  James's  ministers  have  done  in 
Mcially  before  this  revolution  bi^gan,  and  wliich  most  of  any  thing 
on.  No ;  I  am  far  from  it.  I  am  sensible  that  their  carriajre  in 
colars  gave  greater  occasion  to  King  James's  enemies  than  all  the 
dministrations  which  were  charged  upon  his  government.*' — I-.C8- 
sr  to  King.  1092. 
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be  oppressed,  and  that  there  coxdd  be  no  safety  but  in  yio- 
toiy,  vengeance,  and  dominion.  They  agreed  cmlj  in  spun- 
ing  out  of  the  way  every  mediator  who  sought  to  recGncile 
them. 

During  some  weeks  there  were  outrages,  insults,  evil  re- 
ports, violent  panics,  the  natural  preludes  of  the  terrible  oon- 
flict  which  was  at  hand.  A  rumor  spread  over  the  whole 
island  that  on  the  ninth  of  December  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Englishry.  Tyrconnel  sent  for  the 
chief  Protestants  of  Dublin  to  the  castle,  and,  with  his  us- 
ual energy  of  diction,  invoked  on  himself  all  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  if  the  report  was  not  a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  con- 
founded lie.  It  was  said  that,  in  his  rage  at  finding  his 
oaths  ineffectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and  wig,  and  flung 
them  into  the  fire.*  But  lying  Dick  Talbot  was  so  well 
known  that  his  imprecations  and  gesticulations  only 
strengthened  the  apprehension  which  they  were  meant  to 
allay.  Ever  since  the  recall  of  Clarendon  there  had  been  a 
large  emigration  of  timid  and  quiet  people  fix)m  the  Irish 
ports  to  England.  That  emigration  now  went  on  £EiSter 
than  ever.  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board 
of  a  well-built  or  commodious  vessel.  But  many  persons, 
made  bold  by  the  excess  of  fear,  and  choosing  rather  to 
trust  to  the  winds  and  waves  than  the  exasperated  Irishry, 
ventured  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  St  George's  Chan- 
nel and  of  the  Welsh  coast  in  open  boats  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  English  who  remained  began,  in  almost  ev- 
ery county,  to  draw  close  together.  Every  large  country 
house  became  a  fortress.  Every  visitor  who  arrived  after 
nightfall  was  challenged  firom  a  loop-hole  or  firom  a  barri- 
caded window ;  and,  if  he  attempted  to  enter  without  pass- 
words and  explanations,  a  blunderbuss  was  presented  to 
him.  On  the  dreaded  night  of  the  ninth  of  December,  there 
was  scarcely  one  Protestant  mansion  from  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way to  Bantry  Bay  in  which  armed  men  were  not  watching 

*  A  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  material  Passages  in  Ireland 
since  December,  1688,  by  a  Gentleman  who  was  an  Eyewitness ;  licensed  July 
22d,  1689. 
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and  lights  bazning  horn  tide  earlj  sunset  to  the  late  sun- 
rise.* 

A  minute  account  of  what  passed  in  one  district  at  this 
time  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well  illustrates  the  general 
state  of  the  kingdom.  The  southwestern  part  of  Kerry  is 
now  well  known  as  the  most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British 
isles.  The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching  &r 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  xm  which  the  eagles  build,  the 
rivulets  brawling  down  rocky  passes,  the  lakes  overhxuig  hy 
groves  in  which  the  wild  deer  find  covert,  attract  every  sum- 
mer crowds  of  wanderers  sated  with  the  business  and  the 
pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beautieei  of  that  country  are 
indeed  too  often  hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  which  the  west 
wind  brings  up  fix)m  a  boundless  ocean.  But,  on  the  rare 
days  when  the  sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the  landscape 
has  a  fireshness  and  a  warmth  of  coloring  seldom  found  in 
our  latitude.  The  myrtle  loves  the  soiL  The  arbutus 
thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria.t 
The  turf  is  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere ;  the  hills  glow 
with  a  richer  purple ;  the  varnish  of  the  holly  and  ivy  is 
more  glossy ;  and  berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep  through  fo- 
liage of  a  brighter  green.  But  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  paradise  was  as  little  known  to 
the  civilized  world  as  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland.  If  ever 
it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned  as  a  horrible  desert,  a 
chaos  of  bogs,  thickets,  and  precipices,  where  the  she-wolf 
still  littered,  and  where  some  half-naked  savages,  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  made  themselves  burrows  in 
the  mud,  and  lived  on  roots  and  sour  milkf 

*  Troe  and  Impartial  Account,  1689 ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King,  1692. 

t  Tbera  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Killamey  specimens  of  the  arbu- 
tas  thirty  feet  high  and  four  feet  and  a  half  round.  See  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  227. 

t  In  a  very  full  account  of  the  British  Isles  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1690, 
Kjtrrj  is  described  as  "  an  viclcn  Orten  unwegsam  und  vollcr  Waldcr  und  Gc- 
barge.**  Wolves  still  infested  Ireland.  **  Kcin  schadlich  Thier  ist  da,  ausser- 
halb  Wolff  and  Fiichse."  So  late  as  the  year  1710  money  was  levied  on  pre- 
sentments of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Kerry  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  in  that 
eoosty.  See  Smith's  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  1756. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met  with  a  better  book  of  the  kind  and  of  the 
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Louvois,  who,  in  military  affairs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  he 
thought  the  public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  by  knowledge 
of  all  that  related  to  the  administration  of  war,  but  of  a  sav- 
age and  obdurate  nature.  If  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate 
could  not  be  retained,  they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  sofl 
of  the  Palatinate  was  not  to  fiimish  supplies  to  the  French, 
it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  furnish  no  sup- 
plies to  the  Germans.  The  iron-hearted  statesman  submit- 
ted his  plan,  probably  with  much  management  and  with 
some  disguise,  to  Louis ;  and  Louis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his 
fame,  assented.  Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen  years 
earlier  Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  iine  country.  But 
the  ravages  committed  by  Turenne,  though  they  .have  left 
a  deep  stain  on  his  glory,  were  mere  sport  in  comparison 
with  the  horrors  of  this  second  devastation.  The  French 
commander  announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings that  he  granted  them  three  days  of  grace,  and  that 
within  that  time  they  must  shift  for  themselves.  Soon  the 
roads  and  fields,  which  then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  black- 
ened by  innumerable  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger ;  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the  streets  of  all  the  cities 
of  Europe  witli  lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been 
thriving  farmers  and  shop-keepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
destruction  began.  The  flames  went  up  from  every  mar- 
ket-place, every  hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every  coun- 
try-seat witliin  the  devoted  provinces.  The  fields  where 
the  corn  had  been  sown  were  plowed  up.  The  orchards 
were  hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the 
fertile  plains  near  what  had  once  been  Frankenthal.  Not 
a  vine,  not  an  almond-tree  was  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  once  been  Heidelberg.  No 
respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to 
infirmaries,  to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  far-famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.     The  adjoining  hos- 
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pital  was  sackecL  The  provisions,  the  medicines,  the  pal- 
lets on  which  the  sick  lay  were  destroyed.  The  very  stones 
of  which  Manheim  had  been  built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine. 
The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perished,  and  with  it 
the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Cassars.  The  coffins  were 
broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  winds.* 
Treves,  with  its  fair  bridge,  its  Eoman  amphitheatre,  its 
venerable  churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  to 
the  same  £skte.  But,  before  the  last  crime  had  been  perpe^ 
trated,  Louis  was  recalled  to  a  better  mind  by  the  execra- 
tions of  all  the  neighboring  nations,  by  the  silence  and  con- 
fusion of  his  flatterers,  and  by  the  exposttdations  of  his  wife. 
.  He  had  been  more  than  two  years  secretly  married  to  Fran- 
ces de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural  children.  It 
would  be  hard  to  name  any  woman  who,  with  so  little  ro- 
mance in  her  temper,  has  had  so  much  in  her  life.  Her 
early  years  had  been  passed  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Her 
first  husband  had  supported  himself  by  writing  burlesque 
&rces  and  poems.  When  she  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
sovereign,  she  could  no  longer  boast  of  youth  or  beauty ; 
but  she  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  those  more 
lasting  charms,  wliich  men  of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has 
tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and  care,  prize 
most  highly  in  a  female  companion.  Her  character  was 
such  as  has  been  well  compared  to  that  soft  green  on  wliich 
the  eye,  wearied  by  warm  tints  and  glaring  liglits,  reposes 
with  pleasure.  A  just  understanding ;  an  inexhaustible  yet 
never  redundant  flow  of  rational,  gentle,  and  sprightly  con- 
versation ;  a  temper  of  which  the  serenity  was  never  for  a 
moment  ruffled ;  a  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex 
as  much  as  the  tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours : 
such  were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a  buffoon 
first  the  confidential  friend,  and  then  the  spouse  of  the 

*  For  the  history  of  the  dorastation  of  the  Palatinate,  see  the  Memoirs  of 
Ia  Faie,  Dangeau,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Villars,  and  Saint  Simon,  and  the 
Monthly  Meicuries  for  March  and  April,  1689.  The  pamphlets  and  broad- 
odea  ai8  too  numerous  to  quote.  One  broadside,  entitled  "  A  true  Account 
of  tho  haifaarous  Cruelties  committed  by  the  French  in  the  Palatinate  in  Jan- 
f  and  February  last,"  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 

III.  H 
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proudest  and  most  powerM  of  European  kings.     It  was 
said  that  Louis  had  been  with  difficulty  prevented  hy  the 
arguments  and  vehement  entreaties  of  Louvois  fix)m  declar- 
ing her  Queen  of  France.     It  is  certain  that  she  regarded 
Louvois^  as  her  enemy.     Her  hatred  of  him,  co-operating 
perhaps  with  better  feelings,  induced  her  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  unhappy  people  of  the  Ehine.     She  appealed  to  those 
sentiments  of  compassion  which,  though  weakened  by  many 
corrupting  influences,  were  not  altogether  extinct  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  and  to  those  sentiments  of  religion  which  had 
too  often  impelled  him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  humanity.     He  relented,  and 
Treves  was  spared.*     In  truth,  he  could  hardly  fiul  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  committed  a  great  error.     The  devasta- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had  inflamed  their 
animosity,  and  had  ftimished  them  with  inexhaustible  mat- 
ter for  invective.     The  cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side. 
Whatever  scruple  either  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria 
might  have  felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants  was  com- 
pletely removed.     Louis  accused  the  emperor  and  the  Cath- 
olic Idng  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Church  ;  of 
having  allied  themselves  with  a  usurper  who  was  the  avow- 
ed champion  of  the  great  schism ;  of  having  been  accessary 
to  the  foul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sovereign  who  was  guil- 
ty of  no  crime  but  zeal  for  the  true  religion.     James  sent  to 
Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous  letters,  in  which  he  recounted 
his  misfortunes,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
kings,  his  brothers  also  in  the  faith,  against  the  unnatural 
children  and  the  rebellious  subjects  who  had  driven  him  into 
exile.     But  there  was  little  difficulty  in  framing  a  plausible 
answer  both  to  the  reproaches  of  Louis  and  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  James.     Leopold  and  Charles  declared  that  they 
had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just  self-defense,  leagued  them- 
selves with  heretics,  till  their  enemy  had,  for  purposes  of  un- 
just aggression,  leagued  himself  with  Mohammedans.     Nor 
was  this  the  worst.     The  French  king,  not  content  with  as- 

*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon. 
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sisting  the  Moslem  against  the  Christians,  was  himself  treat- 
ing Chnstians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  have  shocked 
the  veiy  Moslem.  His  infidel  allies,  to  do  them  justice, 
had  not  perpetrated  on  the  Danube  such  outrages  against 
the  edifices  and  the  members  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
as  he  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church  was 
perpetrating  on  the  Rhine.  On  these  grounds,  the  princes 
to  whom  James  had  appealed  replied  by  appealing,  with 
many  professions  of  good-will  and  compassion,  to  himself. 
He  was  surely  too  just  to  blame  them  for  thinking  that  it 
was  their  first  duty  to  defend  their  own  people  against  such 
outrages  as  had  turned  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert,  or  for 
calling  in  the  aid  of  Protestants  against  an  enemy  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Turks.* 

During  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring,  the 
powers  hostile  to  France  were  gathering  their  strength  for  a 
great  efibrt,  and  were  in  constant  communication  with  one 
another.  As  the  season  for  military  operations  approached, 
the  solemn  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  the  QoA  of  battles 
came  forth  in  rapid  succession.  The  manifesto  of  the  Grer- 
manic  body  appeared  in  February ;  that  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral in  March ;  that  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  in  April, 
and  that  of  Spain  in  May.f 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  over, 

*  I  ivin  quote  a  few  lines  from  Leopold*8  letter  to  James :  "  Nunc  autem 
quo  loco  Tea  nostre  sint,  ut  Serenitati  vestrs  auxilium  prsstari  possit  a  nobis, 
qui  non  Toraco  tantum  bello  impliciti,  sed  insupor  etiam  crudelissimo  et  in- 
iqaianmo  a  Gallia,  remm  suarum,  at  putabant,  in  Anglia  securis,  contra  datam 
fidem  impediti  sumus,  ipsimet  Serenitati  vestrs  judicandum  relinquimus.  .  .  . 
Oalli  non  tantom  in  nostrum  et  totius  Christiane  orbis  pemiciem  fbedifraga 
anna  cum  juntia  Sancts  Crucis  hostibus  sociare  fas  sibi  ducunt ;  sed  etiam 
in  imperio,  perfidiam  pcrfidia  cumulando,  urbes  deditione  occupatas  contra 
datam  fidem  immensis  tributis  exbaurire,  exhaustas  diriperCf  direptas  fimdi- 
tofl  tfxseindere  aut  flammis  delere,  Palatia  Principiun  ab  omni  antiquitate  in- 
ter swissima  bellorum  incendia  intacta  senrata  exurere,  templa  spoliare,  de- 
dititios  in  senritutem  more  apud  barbaros  usitato  abducere,  denique  passim, 
imprimis  vero  etiam  in  Catholiconim  ditionibus,  alia  horrenda,  et  ipsam  Tur- 
corum  tjrannidem  superantia  immanitatis  et  sevitie  exempla  edere  pro  ludo 
babent." 

t  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  Feb.  25,  March  11,  April  2«,  May  3,  and 
the  Monthly  Mercuries.  Some  of  the  Declarations  will  be  found  in  Dumont*s 
Corps  Unrversel  Diplomatique. 
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when  they  saw  confix)nting  them  a  column  of  foot,  flanked 
by  a  large  body  of  mounted  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The 
crowd  of  camp  followers  ran  away  in  terror.  The  soldiers 
made  a  retreat  so  precipitate  that  it  might  be  called  a 
flight,  and  scarcely  halted  till  they  were  thirty  miles  oS^^ 
Cavan.*  :^"^ 

The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy  victory,  proceeded 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  government  and  defense  of 
Enniskillen  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  Gustaviip 
llamilton,  a  gentleman  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but 
who  had  recently  been  deprived  of  his  commission  by  Tyr- 
connel,  and  had  since  been  living  on  an  estate  in  Ferman- 
agh, was  appointed  governor,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  castle.  Trusty  men  were  enlisted  and  armed  with 
great  expedition.  As  there  was  a  scarcity  of  swords  and 
I  pikes,  smiths  were  employed  to  make  weapons  by  fastenipg 
scythes  on  poles.  All  the  country  houses  round  Lough 
Erne  were  turned  into  garrisons.  No  Papist  was  suflSsred 
to  be  at  large  in  the  town ;  and  the  friar  who  was  accused 
of  exerting  his  eloquence  against  the  Englishry  was  thrown 
into  prison. t 

The  other  great  fastness  of  Protestantism  was  a  place  of 
I        more  importance.     Eighty  years  before,  during  the  troubles 
I        caused  by  the  last  straggles  of  tlie  houses  of  O'Xeil  and 
O'Donnel  against  the  authority  of  James  the  First,  the  an- 
cient city  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native  chieis ; 
the  inhabitants  had  been  slaughtered,  and  the  houses  re- 
I        duced  to  ashes.     The  insurgents  were  speedily  put  down 
I        and  punished ;  the  government  resolved  to  restore  the  ruin- 
ed town ;  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  London  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  King 
James  the  First  made  over  to  them,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
I        pacity,  the  ground  covered  by  the  ruins  of  tlie  old  Deny, 

*  A  True  Relation  of  the  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  men,  by  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Rector  of  Kilskerrie,  and  one  of  the  Prebends  of  the  Diocese  of 
Clogher,  an  Eyewitness  thereof  and  Actor  therein,  licensed  Jan.  16,  16^; 
A  Further  Impartial  Account  of  the  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  men,  by 
Captain  William  Mac  Cormick,  one  of  the  first  that  took  up  Arms,  1691. 

t  Hamilton's  True  Relation  ;  Mac  Gormick's  Further  Impartial  Account. 
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and  abont  aix  ihoiiBand  English  acres  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.* 

This  ooontzy,  then  tmcoltivated  and  uninhabited,  is  now 
cnfrrichwl  by  industry,  embellished  by  taste,  and  pleasing 
even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  well-tilled  fields  and  state-  I 
j[f  laaiioivlionfles  of  Engknd.  A  new  city  soon  arose,  which,  | 
-  on  aoeonnt  of  its  connection  with  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
was  called  Londonderry.  The  buildings  covered  the  sum- 
mit and  slope  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  broad  stream 
of  ilie  Foyle,  then  whitened  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  swans.t 
On  the  highest  ground  stood  the  Cathedral,  a  church  which, 
though  erected  when  the  secret  of  Gothic  architecture  was 
lost,  and  though  ill  qualified  to  sustain  a  comparison  with 
the  awful  temples  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  not  without  grace 
and  dignity.  Near  the  Cathedral  rose  the  palace  of  the 
bishop,  whose  see  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Ireland. 
The  city  was  in  form  nearly  an  ellipse,  and  the  principal 
streets  formed  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  met  in  a  square 
called  the  Diamond.  The  original  houses  have  been  either 
rebuilt  or  so  much  repaired  that  their  ancient  character  can 
no  longer  be  traced ;  but  many  of  them  were  standing  with- 
in living  memory.  They  were,  in  general,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  some  of  them  had  stone  staircases  on  the  out- 
side. The  dwellings  were  encompassed  by  a  wall,  of  which 
the  whole  circumference  was  little  less  than  a  mile.  On 
the  bastions  were  planted  culverins  and  sakers  presented 
by  the  wealthy  guilds  of  London  to  the  colony.  On  some 
of  these  ancient  guns,  which  have  done  memorable  service 
to  a  great  cause,  the  devices  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
of  the  Vintners'  Company,  and  of  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company  are  still  discernible.^ 

The  inhabitants  were  Protestants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  They  were,  indeed,  not  all  of  one  country  or  of  one 
church ;  but  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  Episcopalians  and 

*  ConciM  YvBW  oi  th«  Iriih  Society,  1822 ;  Mr.  Heath's  interesting  Ac- 
eoont  of  the  Worshipful  Comptny  of  Grocers,  Appendix  17.  I 

t  The  Interest  of  England  in  the  presenration  of  Ireland,  licensed  July  17,        ; 
1689.  t  These  things  I  obserred  or  learned  on  the  spot. 

m.  I 
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Presbyterians,  seemed  to  have  generally  lived  together  in 
friendship,  a  friendship  which  is  snffidentlj  explained  by 
their  common  antipathy  to  the  Irish  race  and  to  the  Popish 
religion.  During  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Londonderry  had 
resolutely  held  out  against  the  native  chieftains,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  besieged  in  vain.*  Since  the  Bestoration 
the  city  had  prospered.  The  Foyle,  when  the  tide  was 
high,  brought  up  ships  of  large  burden  to  the  quay.  The 
fisheries  throve  greatly.  The  nets,  it  was  said,  were  some- 
times so  full  that  it  was  necessary  to  fling  back  multitudes 
of  iish  into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of  salmon  caught  an- 
nually was  estimated  at  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
weight.t 

The  people  of  Londonderry  shared  in  the  alarm  which, 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1688,  was  general  among  the 
Protestants  settled  in  Ireland.  It  was  known  that  the  ab- 
original peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  were  laying  in  pikes 
and  knives.  Priests  had  been  haranguing  in  a  style  of 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  the  Puritan  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colony  had  little  right  to  complain,  about  the  slau^- 
ter  of  tlic  Amalekites,  and  the  judgments  which  Saul  had 
brought  on  himself  by  sparing  one  of  the  proscribed  race. 
Rumors  from  various  quarters,  and  anonymous  letters  in 
various  hands,  agreed  in  naming  the  ninth  of  December  as 
the  day  fixed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  strangers.  While 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  agitated  by  these  reports, 
news  came  that  a  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  Papists,  com- 
manded by  a  Papist,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of  Antrim, 
had  received  orders  from  the  lord  deputy  to  occupy  Lon- 
donderry, and  was  already  on  the  march  from  Coleraine. 
The  consternation  was  extreme.  Some  were  for  closing 
the  gates  and  resisting;  some  for  submitting ;  some  for  tem- 
porizing. The  corporation  had,  like  the  other  corporations 
of  Ireland,  been  remodeled.     The  magistrates  were  men  of 

*  The  best  account  that  I  have  seen  of  what  passed  at  Londonderry  during 
the  war  which  began  in  1641  is  in  Dr.  Rcid*s  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland. 

t  The  interest  of  England  in  the  Preservation  of  Ireland ;  1689. 
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low  station  and  character.  Among  them  was  only  one  per- 
son of  Anglo-Saxon  eztractiony  and  he  had  turned  Papist. 
In  sncb  rulers  the  inhabitants  coold  place  no  confidence.* 
The  bishop,  Esekiel  Hopkins,  resolutely  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine of  nonresistance  which  he  had  preached  during  many 
yean,  and  exhorted  his  flock  to  go  patiently  to  the  slaugh- 
ter nther  than  incur  the  guilt  of  disobeying  the  Lord's 
anointed.t  Antrim  was  meanwhile  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer.  At  length  the  citizens  saw  from  the  walls  his 
troops  arrayed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Foyle.  There 
was  then  no  bridge ;  but  there  was  a  ferry  which  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  riv- 
er, and  by  this  ferry  a  detachment  from  Antrim's  regiment 
crossed.  The  officers  presented  themselves  at  the  gate,  pro- 
duced a  warrant  directed  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  de- 
manded admittance  and  quarters  for  his  majesty's  soldiers. 
Just  at  this  moment  thirteen  young  apprentices,  most  of 
whom  appear,  from  their  names,  to  have  been  of  Scottish 
birth  or  descent,  flew  to  the  guard-room,  armed  themselves, 
seized  the  keys  of  the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  Gate,  closed 
it  in  the  face  of  the  king's  officers,  and  let  down  the  port- 
cullis. James  Morison,  a  citizen  more  advanced  in  years, 
addressed  the  intruders  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  advised 
them  to  be  gone.  They  stood  in  consultation  before  the 
gate  till  they  heard  him  cry,  "  Bring  a  great  gun  this  way." 
They  then  tiiought  it  time  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  shot. 

♦  My  antbority  for  this  unfavorable  account  of  the  corporation  is  an  epic 
poem  entitled  the  Londeriad.  This  extraordinary  work  must  have  been  writ- 
ten wy  soon  after  the  events  to  which  it  relates ;  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Robert 
Rochibrt,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Rochfort  was  Speaker 
from  1695  to  1699.  The  poet  had  no  invention ;  he  had  evidently  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  city  which  he  celebrated,  and  his  doggerel  is  consequent- 
ly not  withoat  historical  value.     He  says  : 

"  For  bargesHea  and  frwmcn  they  had  chose 

Brogacmakera,  butchers,  rapn,  and  such  as  those : 

In  all  the  corporation  not  a  man 

or  British  parents,  except  Buchanan." 

ThiB  Buchanan  is  afterward  described  as 

"  A  knave  all  o'er. 
For  he  had  learned  to  tell  his  beads  before.  "* 
f  See  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Dublin  on  Jan.  31,  1669.    The  text 
ia,  '^  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake." 
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They  retreated,  re-embarked,  and  rcgmned  their  comradea 
on  the  other  dde  of  the  riYer.  The  flame  had  alreadj 
spread.  The  wbcifd  dtj  waa  up.  The  other  gatea  were 
secnred.  Sentinels  paced  the  ramparts  every  where.  Tbd 
magazines  were  opened*  Muskets  and  gunpowder  were  di^ 
tribnted.  Messengers  were  sent,  nnder  cover  of  the  follow^ 
ing  night,  to  the  Ftotestant  gentlemen  of  the  neighboring 
counties.  The  bishop  expostulated  in  vain.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  vehement  and  daring  young  Sootchmea 
who  had  taken  the  lead  on  this  occasion  had  little  respect 
for  his  office.  One  of  them  broke  in  on  a  discourse  with. 
which  he  interrupted  the  military  preparationa  by  exdaim* 
ing,  <*  A  good  sermon,  my  lord ;  a  ireiy  good  sermon ;  but 
we  have  not  time  to  hear  it  just  now.*^ 

The  Protestants  of  the  neighborhood  promptly  obeyed 
the  wimmonfl  of  Londonderry.  Within  finiy  eij^t  houn 
hundreds  of  horse  and  foot  came  by  various  roads  to  the 
city.  Antrim,  not  thinking  himself  strong  enou^  to  risk 
an  attack,  or  not  disposed  to  take  on  himsdf  the  responair 
bility  of  commencing  a  dvil  war  without  fiurther  orders, 
retired  with  his  troops  to  Coleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  resistance  of  En* 
niskillcn  and  Londonderry  would  have  irritated  Tyrconnel 
into  taking  some  desperate  step.  And,  in  truth,  his  savage 
and  imperious  temper  was  at  first  inflamed  by  the  news  al- 
most to  madness.  But,  after  wreaking  his  rage,  as  usual, 
on  his  wig,  he  became  somewhat  calmer.  Tidings  of  a  very 
sobering  nature  had  just  reached  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  marching  unopposed  to  London.  Almost  every  coun- 
ty and  every  great  town  in  England  had  declared  for  him. 
James,  deserted  by  his  ablest  captains  and  by  his  nearest 
relatives,  had  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  invaders, 

*  Walker*8  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Deny,  1689 ;  Mackenzio*s  NamtiTe 
of  the  Siege  of  Londondeny,  1689 ;  An  Apology  for  the  failures  chaiged 
on  the  ReYcrend  Mr.  Walker*0  Account  of  the  late  Siege  of  Deny,  1689 ;  A 
Light  to  the  Blind.  This  last  work,  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Fingal,  is  the  work  of  a  lealoos  Roman  Catholic  and  a  mortal  enemy  of 
England.  Large  extracts  from  it  are  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  The 
date  in  the  title-page  is  1711. 
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and  had  iaraed  wdta  conyoldiig  a  Pazliament  While  the 
result  ^f  the  nflgotiatioiis  which  were  pending  in  England 
was  nnoertain^  the  vicefoy  could  not  yentuie  to  tids:e  a 
bloodj  xevenge  on  the  refractory  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
He  therefim  thought  it  expedient  to  afiect  for  a  time  a 
demency  and  moderation  which  were  bj  no  means  conge- 
nial to  his  disposition.  The  task  of  quieting  the  English- 
xy  of  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  William  Stewart,  Viscount 
Moon^y*  Mountjoy,  a  brave  soldier,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  sealous  Protestant,  and  yet  a  zealous  Tory,  was 
one  of  the  y^  few  members  of  the  Established  Church 
who  still  held  office  in  Ireland.  He  was  Master  of  the 
Ordnance  in  that  kingdom,  and  was  cobnel  of  a  regiment 
in  which  an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of  the  Englishry 
had  been  suflGeied  to  remain.  At  Dublin  he  was  the  centre 
of  a  small  drde  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who  had, 
under  his  presidency,  formed  themselves  into  a  Boyal  Soci- 
ety, the  image,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  In  Ulster,  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  connects 
ed,  his  name  was  held  in  high  honor  by  the  colonists.*  He 
hastened  with  his  regiment  to  Londonderry,  and  was  well 
received  there;  for  it  was  known  that,  though  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  hereditary  monarchy,  he  was  not  less 
firmly  attached  to  the  Reformed  religion.  The  citizens 
readily  permitted  him  to  leave  within  their  walls  a  small 
garrison  exclusively  composed  of  Protestants,  under  the 
command  of  his  lieutenant  colonel,  ^bert  Lundy,  who 
took  the  title  of  Governor,  "f 

The  news  of  Mountjoy's  visit  to  Ulster  was  highly  grat- 
ifying to  the  defenders  of  Enniskillen.  Some  gentlemen 
deputed  by  that  town  waited  on  him  to  request  his  good 
offices,  but  were  disappointed  by  the  reception  which  they 
found.  "My  advice  to  you  is,"  he  said,  '*  to  submit  to.the 
king's   authority."     "  What,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the 

*  As  to  Mountjoy's  character  and  position,  seo  Glarendon^s  letters  from  Ire- 
land, particularly  that  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  Feb.  8,  and  that  to  Evelyn  of 
Feb.  14,  16S|.    "  Bon  officier,  et  homme  d'esprit,"  says  Avaux. 

t  '^alker^B  Account :  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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deputies,  "  are  we  to  sit  still  and  let  onrselves  be  batch* 
ered  ?"  "  The  king,"  said  Mountjoy,  "  will  protect  you.** 
"  K  all  that  we  hear  be  true,"  said  the  deputy,  «  his  mig- 
esty  will  find  it  hard  enough  to  protect  himself."  The 
conference  ended  in  this  unsatisfisustory  manner.  Ennis- 
kiUen  still  kept  its  attitude  of  defiance,  and  Mountjoy  retonh- 
ed  to  Dublin.* 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become  evident  that  James 
could  not  protect  himself.  It  was  known  in  Ireland  that 
he  had  fled ;  that  he  had  stopped  ;  that  he  had  fled  again; 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westminster  in 
triumph,  had  taken  on  himself  the  administration  of  the 
realm,  and  had  issued  letters  summoning  a  Convention. 

Those  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose  request  the  prince 
had  assumed  the  government,  had  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  take  the  state  of  Ireland  into  his  immediate  considera- 
tion, and  he  had  in  reply  assured  them  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  En- 
glish interest  in  that  kingdom.  His  enemies  afterward  ac- 
cused him  of  utterly  disregarding  this  promise;  nay,  they  al- 
leged that  he  purposely  suficred  Ireland  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  in  calamity.  Halifax,  they  said,  had,  with  cruel 
and  perfidious  ingenuity,  devised  this  mode  of  placing  the 
Convention  under  a  species  of  duress ;  and  the  trick  had 
succeeded  but  too  well.  The  vote  which  called  William 
to  the  throne  would  not  have  passed  so  easily  but  for 
the  extreme  dangers  which  threatened  the  state,  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that  those 
dangers  had  become  extreme,  t  As  this  accusation  rests  on 
no  proof,  those  who  repeat  it  are  at  least  bound  to  show 
that  some  course  clearly  better  than  the  course  which  Will- 
iam took  was  open  to  him,  and  this  they  will  find  a  diffi- 
cult task.  If  indeed  he  could,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
his  arrival  in  London,  have  sent  a  great  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, that  kingdom  might  perhaps,  after  a  short  struggle, 

*  Mac  Cormick^s  Further  Impartial  Account. 

t  Bumct,  i.,  807,  and  the  notes  by  Swift  and  Dartmouth.    Tutchin,  in  the 
Obscrvator,  repeats  this  idle  calumny. 
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or  without  a  straggle,  have  submitted  to  his  authority,  and 
a  long  series  of  crimes  and  calamities  might  have  been 
averted.  But  the  factious  orators  and  pamphleteers,  who, 
much  at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not  sending  such  an 
expedition,  woold  have  been  perplexed  if  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  find  the  men,  the  ships,  and  the  funds.  The 
English  army  had  lately  been  arrayed  against  him ;  part 
of  it  was  still  ill  disposed  toward  him ;  and  the  whole  was 
utterly  disorganized-  Of  the  army  which  he  had  brought 
fiom  Holland  not  a  regiment  could  be  spared.  He  had' 
found  the  treasury  empty  and  the  pay  of  the  navy  in  arrear. 
He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  Those  who  lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  security 
but  his  bane  word.  It  was  only  by  the  patriotic  liberality 
of  the  merchants  of  London  that  he  was  enabled  to  defray 
the  ordinary  charges  of  government  till  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Convention.  It  is  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  in- 
stantly fitting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament  suf- 
ficient to  conquer  a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government  of  England  was  set-* 
tied,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  interfere  effectually  by 
arms  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he  determined  to  try  what 
effect  negotiation  would  produce.  Those  who  judged  after 
the  event  pronounced  that  he  had  not,  on  this  occasion, 
shown  his  usual  sagacity.  He  ought,  they  said,  to  have 
known  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  submission  from  Tyr- 
connel.  Such,  however,  was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of 
men  who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  and  whose  in- 
terest was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their  sincerity.  A  great 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  property  in 
Ireland  was  held,  during  the  interregnum,  at  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James's  Square.  They  ad- 
vised the  prince  to  try  whether  the  lord  deputy  might  not 
be  induced  to  capitulate  on  honorable  and  advantageous 
terms.*  In  truth,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
Tyrconnel  really  wavered ;  for,  fierce  as  were  his  passions, 
they  never  made  him  forgetfiil  of  his  interest ;  and  he  might 
*  Tho  Oiango  Gazette,  Jan.  10, 168|. 
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well  doubt  whether  it  were  not  for  his  interest,  in  declining 
years  and  health,  to  letize  from  bosiness  with  foil  indem- 
nitj  for  all  past  oflEenees,  with  hi^  rank  and  with  an  ample 
fortune,  rather  thaa  to  stake  his  life  and  property  on  the 
event  of  a  war  agidnft  the  whole  power  of  En^and.  It  is 
certain  that  he  professed  himself  willing  to  yield.  Heopen- 
ed  a  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  afiected 
to  take  counsel  with  Mountjoy,  and,  with  others  who,  though 
they  had  not  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  James,  were  yet 
firmly  attached  to  the  Established  Church  and  to  the  En- 
glish connection. 

In  one  quarter,  a  quarter  from  which  William  was  justi- 
fied in  expecting  the  most  judicious  counsel,  there  was  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  professions  of  Tyrconnd  were 
sincere.  No  British  statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputsr 
tion  throughout  Europe  as  Sir  "William  Temple.  His  dip- 
lomatic skill  had,  twenty  years  before,  arrested  thd  progress 
of  the  French  power.  He  had  been  a  steady  and  a  usefiil 
friend  to  the  United  Provinces  and  to  the  house  of  Nassau. 
He  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  negotiated  that  marriage  to  which 
England  owed  her  recent  deliverance.  With  the  affiurs  of 
Ireland  Temple  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well  acquaint- 
ed. His  family  had  considerable  property  there ;  he  had 
himself  resided  there  during  several  years ;  he  had  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Carlow  in  Parliament,  and  a  large  part 
of  his  income  was  derived  from  a  lucrative  Irish  office. 
There  was  no  height  of  power,  of  rank,  or  of  opulence  to 
which  he  might  not  have  risen,  if  he  would  have  consented 
to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and  the  weight 
of  his  name  to  the  new  government.  But  power,  rank,  and 
opulence  had  less  attraction  for  his  Epicurean  temper  than 
case  and  security.  He  rejected  the  most  tempting  invitir 
tions,  and  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  his  books,  his 
tulips,  and  his  pine-apples  in  rural  seclusion.  With  some 
hesitation,  however,  he  consented  to  let  his  eldest  son  John 
enter  into  the  service  of  William.  During  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  John  Temple  was  employed  in  business  of  high 
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importahce ;  and,  on  subjects  connected  with  Ireland,  his 
opinion,  which  might  leasonablj  be  supposed  to  agree  with 
Ids  father's,  had  great  weight.  The  joung  politician  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  secured  the  services  of  an  agent 
eminently  qualified  to  bring  the  negotiation  with  TTrconnel 
to  a  prosperous  issue. 

This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable  ^mily  which  had 
sprang  from  a  noble  Scottish  stock,  but  which  had  long 
been  settled  in  Ireland,  and  which  professed  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion.  In  the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  White- 
hall during  those  scandalous  years  of  jubilee  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  Restoration,  the  Hamiltons  were  pre- 
eminently conspicuous.  The  long,  fair  ringlets,  the  radiant 
bloom,  and  the  languishing  blue  eyes  of  the  lovely  Eliza- 
beth BtiU  charm  us  on  the  canvas  of  Lcly.  She  had  the 
glory  of  achieving  no  vulgar  conquest.  It  was  reserved  for 
her  voluptuous  beauty  and  for  her  flippant  wit  to  overcome 
the  aversion  which  the  cold-hearted  and  scofling  Grammont 
felt  for  the  indissoluble  tie.  One  of  her  brothers,  Anthony, 
became  the  chronicler  of  that  brilliant  and  dissolute  society 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
dissolute  members.  He  deserves  the  high  praise  of  having, 
though  not  a  Frenchman,  written  the  book  wliich  is,  of  all 
books,  the  most  exquisitely  French  both  in  spirit  and  in 
manner.  Another  brother,  named  Richard,  had,  in  foreign 
service,  gained  some  military  experience.  His  wit  and  po- 
liteness had  distinguished  him  even  in  the  splendid  circle  of 
Versailles.  It  was  whispered  that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  an  exalted  lady,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  great 
king,  the  wife  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  that  she  had  not  Bcemed  to  be  displeased  by  the 
attentions  of  her  presumptuous  admirer.*  The  adventurer 
had  subsequently  returned  to  his  native  country,  had  been 
appointed  brigadier  general  in  the  Irish  army,  and  had  been 
sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  When  the  Dutch  inva- 
sion was  expected,  he  came  across  Saint  George's  Channel 
with  the  troops  which  Tyrconncl  sent  to  re-enforce  the  royal 

♦  Memoires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
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army.  After  the  flight  of  James,  those  troops  submitted  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Bichard  Hamilton  not  only  made 
his  own  peace  with  what  was  now  the  ruling  power,  but  de- 
clared himself  confident  that,  if  he  were  sent  to  Dublin,  he 
could  conduct  the  negotiation  which  had  been  opened  there 
to  a  happy  dose.  I^  he  failed,  he  pledged  his  word  to  re- 
turn to  London  in  three  weeks.  His  influence  in  Ireland 
was  known  to  be  great ;  his  honor  had  never  been  question- 
ed ;  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Temple  family. 
John  Temple  declared  that  he  would  answer  for  Bichard 
Hamilton  as  for  himself.  This  guarantee  was  thought  suf- 
ficient, and  Hamilton  set  out  for  Ireland,  assuring  his  En;- 
glish  fiiends  that  he  should  soon  bring  Tyrconnel  to  reason. 
The  offers  which  he  was  authorized  to  make  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  to  the  lord  deputy  personally  were  most  lib- 
eral.* 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hamilton  may  have  really  meant 
to  perform  his  promise.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Dublin  he 
found  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  hesitation  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  genuine  or 
feigned,  was  at  an  end.  He  had  found  that  he  had  no  lon- 
ger a  choice.  He  had  with  little  diflSculty  stimulated  the 
ignorant  and  susceptible  Irish  to  fury.  To  calm  them  was 
beyond  his  skilL  Burners  were  abroad  that  the  viceroy 
was  corresponding  with  the  English,  and  these  rumors  had 
set  the  nation  on  fire.  The  cry  of  the  common  people  was 
that,  if  he  dared  to  sell  them  for  wealth  and  honors,  they 
would  burn  the  castle  and  him  in  it,  and  would  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  France. f  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  protest,  truly  or  falsely,  that  he  had  never  har- 
bored any  thought  of  submission,  and  that  he  had  pretend- 
ed to  negotiate  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  Yet, 
before  he  openly  declared  against  the  English  settlers,  and 
against  England  herself,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death, 
he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy,  who  had  hitherto  been 
true  to  the  cause  of  James,  but  who,  it  was  well  known, 

*  Burnet,  i.,  808 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  320 ;  Commons*  Journals,  July  29, 
1689.  t  Avaux  to  Louis,  ^— ^,  1689. 
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would  never  consent  to  be  a  parly  to  the  spoliation  and  op- 
pression of  the  colonists.  Hypocritical  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  of  pacific  intentions  were  not  spared.  It  was  a 
sacred  daty,  Tyrconnel  said,  to  avert  the  calamities  which 
seemed  to  be  impending.  King  James  himself  if  he  under- 
stood the  whole  case,  would  not  wish  his  Irish  friends  to  en- 
gage at  that  moment  in  an  enterprise  which  must  be  &tal 
to  them  and  useless  to  him.  He  would  permit  them,  he 
would  command  them  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  reserve 
themselves  for  better  times.  If  any  man  of  weight,  loyal, 
aUe,  and  well  infoimed,  would  repair  to  St.  Grermain's  and 
explain  the  state  of  things,  his  majesty  would  easily  be  con- 
vinced. Would  Mountjoy  imdertake  this  most  honorable 
and  important  mission  ?  Mountjoy  hesitated,  and  suggested 
that  some  person  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  king 
should  be  the  messenger.  Tyrconnel  swore,  ranted,  declared 
that,  unless  King  James  were  well  advised,  Ireland  would 
sink  to  the  pit  of  hell,  and  insisted  that  Mountjoy  should  go 
as  the  representative  of  the  loyal  members  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  Chief  Baron 
Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  in  the  royal  favor.  Mountjoy 
yielded.  The  two  embassadors  departed  together,  but  with 
very  different  commissions.  Rice  was  charged  to  tell  James 
that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  had  been  sent  to 
France  only  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  might  be  de- 
prived of  a  fevorite  leader.  The  king  was  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in  Ireland,  and  that,  if  he 
would  show  himself  there  with  a  French  force,  he  might 
speedily  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes.*  The  cliief  baron  car- 
ried with  him  other  instructions,  which  were  probably  kept 
secret  even  from  the  court  of  Saint  Germain's.  If  James 
should  be  unwilling  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  native 
population  of  Ireland,  Rice  was  directed  to  request  a  private 
audience  of  Louis,  and  to  offer  to  make  the  island  a  prov- 
ince of  Franccf 

♦  Clarke*8  Life  of  James,  ii.,  321 ;  Mountjoy's  Circular  Letter,  dated  Jan. 
10, 16S| ;  King,  iv.,  8.  In  "  Light  to  the  Blind"  Tyrconners  *•  wise  dissimu- 
Iditm^  ii  commended.  t  Avauz  to  Louis,  April  ■^,  1689.  ' 
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As  soon  as  the  two  enyojrs  had  departed,  TTTOOnnel  set 
himself  to  prepare  for  the  conflict  which  had  become  inevi- 
table, and  he  was  strenuooslj  assisted  by  the  faithless  Hanir 
ilton.  The  Irish  nation  was  called  to  arms,  and  the  call 
was  obeyed  with  strange  promptitude  and  enthusiasm.  The 
flag  on  the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  embroidered  with  the 
words  "  Now  or  never ;  now  and  forever ;"  and  those  words 
resounded  through  the  whole  island.*  Never  in  modem 
Europe  has  there  been  such  a  rising  up  of  a  whole  people. 
The  habits  of  the  Celtic  peasant  were  such  that  he  made  no 
sacrifice  in  quitting  his  potato-ground  for  the  camp.  He 
loved  excitement  and  adventure.  He  feared  work  fax  more 
than  danger.  His  national  and  religious  feelings  had,  dur« 
ing  three  years,  been  exasperated  by  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  stimulants.  At  every  fair  and  market  he  had  heard 
that  a  good  time  was  at  hand,  that  the  tyrants  who  spoke 
Saxon  and  lived  in  slated  houses  were  about  to  be  swept 
away,  and  that  the  land  would  again  belong  to  its  own  chil- 
dren. By  the  peat  fires  of  a  hundred  thousand  cabins  had 
nightly  been  sung  rude  ballads  which  predicted  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  o'ppressed  race.  The  priests,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  those  old  families  which  the  Act  of  Settlement 
had  mined,  but  which  were  still  revered  by  the  native  pop- 
ulation, had,  fi'om  a  thousand  altars,  charged  every  Catholic 
to  show  his  zeal  for  the  true  Church  by  providing  weapons 
against  the  day  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  try  the 
chances  of  battle  in  her  cause.  The  army,  which,  under 
Ormond,  Iiad  consisted  of  only  eight  regiments,  was  now  in- 
creased to  forty-eight ;  and  the  ranks  were  soon  full  to  over- 
flowing. It  was  impossible  to  find  at  short  notice  one 
tenth  of  the  number  of  good  officers  which  was  required. 
Commissions  were  scattered  profusely  among  idle  cosherers 
who  claimed  to  be  descended  firom  good  Irish  families. 
Yet  even  thus  the  supply  of  captains  and  lieutenants  feU 
short  of  the  demand,  and  many  companies  were  commanded 
by  cobblers,  tailors,  and  footmcn.f 

*  Printed  Letter  from  Dublin,  Feb.  25, 1689 ;  Mephibosheth  and  Ziba,  1689. 
t  The  connection  of  the  priests  with  the  old  Irish  families  is  mentioned  in 
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iij  of  the  soldiers  was  very  smalL  The  private 
\tbnepeiice  a  day.  One  half  only  of  this  pittance 
r  gmm  him  in  money,  and  that  half  was  often  in 
Bitt  a  fiar  more  seductive  bait  than  his  miserable 
IMS  the  prospect  of  boundless  license.  If  the  gov- 
«nowed  him  less  than  sufficed  for  his  wants,  it  was 
3me  to  mark  the  means  by  which  he  supplied  the 
f •  Though  four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
tie  and  Soman  Catholic,  more  than  four  fifths  of 
srty  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  Protestant  English- 
B  gnuexB,  the  cellars,  above  all,  the  flocks  and  herds 
xnbrity,  were  abandoned  to  the  majority.  What- 
vegolar  troops  spared  was  devoured  by  bands  of 
ns  1^  overran  almost  every  barony  in  the  island. 
mniiig  was  now  universal.  No  man  dared  to  pre- 
laelf  at  mass  without  some  weapon,  a  pike,  a  long 
Ded  a  skean,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  strong  ashen 
liiited  and  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  very  women 
lUKrted  by  their  spiritual  directors  to  carry  skeans. 
nith,' every  carpenter,  every  cutler,  was  at  constant 
guns  and  blades.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get 
shod.  K  any  Protestant  artisan  refused  to  assist 
nanufiusture  of  implements  which  were  to  be  used 
lis  nation  and  his  religion,  he  was  flung  into  prison. 
»  probable  that,  at  the  end  of  February,  at  least  a 
fhoasand  Irishmen  were  in  arms.  Near  fifty  thou- 
tfaem  were  soldiers.  The  rest  were  banditti,  whose 
and  licentiousness  the  government  afiected  to  dis- 
but  did  not  really  exert  itself  to  suppress.  The 
nts  not  only  were  not  protected,  but  were  not  suf- 
protect  themselves.  It  was  determined  that  they 
« left  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  hos- 
ilation.     A  day  was  fixed  on  which  they  were  to 

iitical  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  S«c  the  Short  View  by  a  Clergyman 
ped,  1689 ;  Ireland's  Lamentation,  by  an  Enjvlish  Protestant  that 
ym\y  escaped  with  life  from  thence,  1689  ;  A  True  Account  of  the 
peluid,  by  a  person  who  with  great  difficulty  left  Dublin,  1689 ; 
.    ATaox  confirms  all  that  these  writers  say  about  the  Irish  officers. 
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bring  all  their  swords  and  firelocks  to  the  parish  churches ; 
and  it  was  notified  that  every  Protestant  house  in  which, 
after  that  day,  a  weapon  should  be  found,  should  be  given 
up  to  be  sacked  by  the  soldiers.  Bitter  complaints  were 
made  that  any  knave  might,  by  hiding  a  speaivhead  or  an 
old  gun-barrel  in  a  comer  of  a  mansion,  bring  utter  ruin  on 
the  owner.* 

Chief-justice  Keating,  himself  a  Protestant,  and  almost 
the  only  Protestant  who  still  held  a  great  place  in  Irehud, 
struggled  courageously  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  ordet 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  government  and  the  pop- 
ulace. At  the  Wicklow  assizes  of  that  spring,  he,  from  the 
seat  of  judgment,  set  forth  with  great  strength  of  language 
the  miserable  state  of  the  country.  Whole  counties,  he 
said,  were  devastated  by  a  rabble  resembling  the  vultures 
and  ravens  which  follow  the  march  of  an  army.  Most  of 
these  wretches  were  not  soldiers.  They  acted  under  no 
authority  known  to  the  law,  yet  it  was,  he  owned,  but  too 
evident  that  they  were  encouraged  and  screened  by  some 
who  were  in  high  command.  How  else  could  it  be  that  a 
market  overt  for  plunder  should  be  held  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  capital  ?  The  stories  which  travelers  told  of 
the  savage  Hottentots,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were 
realized  in  Leinster.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for 
an  honest  man  to  lie  down  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  acquired 
by  the  industry  of  a  long  Hfe,  and  to  wake  a  beggar.  It 
was,  however,  to  small  purpose  that  Keating  attempted,  in 
tlie  midst  of  that  fearful  anarchy,  to  uphold  the  supremacy 
of  the  law.     Priests  and  military  chiefs  appeared  on  the 

♦  At  the  French  War  Office  is  a  report  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  Febniaiy, 
1689.  In  that  report  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  who  had  enlisted  as  soldiers  were 
forty-five  thousand,  and  that  the  number  would  have  been  a  hundred  thousand 
if  all  who  volunteered  had  been  admitted.  Sec  the  Sad  and  Lamentable  Condi- 
tion of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  1689 ;  Hamilton's  True  Relation,  1690 ;  The 
State  of  Papist  and  Protestant  Properties  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  1689 ; 
A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and  People  of  England  how  Matters  were 
carried  on  all  along  in  Ireland,  licensed  Aug.  16,  1689 ;  Letter  from  Dub- 
lin, 1689;  Ireland's  Lamentation,  1689;  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and 
Military  Actions  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Tjrreonncl,  Generalissimo  of  all  the  Irish 
forces  now  in  arms,  1689. 
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bench  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  judge  and  counte- 
nancing the  robbers.  One  ruffian  escaped  because  no  pros- 
ecutor dared  to  appear.  Another  declared  that  he  had  arm- 
ed himself  in  conibrmity  to  the  orders  of  his  spiritual  guide, 
and  to  the  example  of  many  persons  of  higher  station  than 
hin^nplfj  whom  he  saw  at  that  moment  in  court.  Two  only 
of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they  were  called,  were  convicted ;  the 
worst  criminals  escaped,  and  the  chief  justice  indignantly 
told  the  jurymen  that  the  guilt  of  the  public  ruin  lay  at 
their  door.* 

When  such  disorder  prevailed  in  Wicklow,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  districts  more 
barbarous  and  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  government. 
Keating  appears  to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  who 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  put  the  law  in  force.  Indeed, 
Nugent,  the  chief  justice  of  the  highest  criminal  court  of 
the  realm,  declared  on  the  bench  at  Cork  that,  without  vi- 
olence and  spoliation,  the  intentions  of  the  government  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  robbery  must  at  that  con- 
jimcture  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil.t 

The  destruction  of  property  which  took  place  within  a 
few  weeks  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  by 
witnesses  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  attached  to  very 
different  interests.  There  is  a  close,  and  sometimes  almost 
a  verbal  agreement  between  the  descriptions  given  by  Prot- 
estants, who,  during  that  reign  of  terror,  escaped  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  envoys,  commissaries,  and  captains  of  Louis.  All 
agreed  in  declaring  that  it  would  take  many  years  to  repair 
the  waste  which  had  been  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  the 
armed  peasantry.  J  Some  of  the  Saxon  aristocracy  had  man- 
sions richly  furnished,  and  sideboards  gorgeous  with  silver 
bowls  and  chargers.  All  this  wealth  disappeared.  One 
house,  in  which  there  had  been  three  thousand  pounds' 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  State  Trials, 
t  King,  iii.  10. 

X  Ten  years,  says  the  French  embassador ;  twenty  years,  says  a  Protestant 
iogitive. 
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worth  of  plate,  was  left  without  a  spoon.*  Bat  the  chief 
riches  of  Ireland  consisted  in  cattle.  Innumerable  flocks 
and  herds  covered  that  vast  expanse  of  emerald  meadow, 
saturated  with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic.  More  than  one 
gentleman  possessed  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  four  thou- 
sand oxen.  The  freebooters  who  now  oven^read  the  couib- 
trj  belonged  to  a  class  which  was  accustomed  to  live  on 
potatoes  and  sour  whej,  and  which  had  always  regarded 
meat  as  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  rich.  These  men  at  first 
reveled  in  beef  and  mutton,  as  the  savage  invaders,  who 
of  old  poured  down  firom  the  forests  of  the  north  on  Italy, 
reveled  in  Massic  and  Falemian  wines.  The  Protestants 
described  with  contemptuous  disgust  the  strange  gluttony 
of  their  newly-liberated  slaves.  The  carcasses,  half  raw 
and  half  burned  to  cinders,  sometimes  still  bleeding,  some- 
times in  a  state  of  loathsome  decay,  were  torn  to  piieoes  and 
swallowed  without  salt,  bread,  or  herbs.  Those  marauden 
who  preferred  boiled  meat,  being  often  in  want  of  kettles, 
contrived  to  boil  the  steer  in  his  own  skin.  An  absurd 
tragicomedy  is  still  extant,  which  was  acted  in  this  and  the 
following  year  at  some  low  theatre  for  the  amusement  of  the 
English  populace.  A  crowd  of  half-naked  savages  appear- 
ed on  the  stage,  howling  a  Celtic  song  and  dancing  round 
an  ox.  They  then  proceeded  to  cut  steaks  out  of  the  ani- 
mal while  still  alive,  and  to  fling  the  bleeding  flesh  on  the 
coals.  In  truth,  the  barbarity  and  fllthincss  of  the  ban- 
quets of  the  Rapparees  was  such  as  the  dramatists  of  Grub 
Street  cotdd  scarcely  caricature.  When  Lent  began,  the 
plunderers  generally  ceased  to  devour,  but  continued  to  de- 
stroy. A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow  merely  in  order  to  get 
a  pair  of  brogues.  Often  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  often  a 
herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  kine,  was  slaughtered ;  the  beasts 
were  flayed ;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were  carried  away,  and 
the  bodies  were  left  to  poison  the  air.  The  French  embas- 
sador reported  to  his  master  that  in  six  weeks  fifty  thou- 
sand homed  cattle  had  been  slain  in  this  manner,  and  were 

*  Animadvenionfl  on  the  proposal  for  sending  back  the  nobility  and  gcn- 
iiy  of  Ireland;  16$^. 
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rotting  on  the  ground  all  over  the  country.  The  number 
of  sheep  that  were  butchered  during  the  same  time  was  poi>- 
ularly  said  to  have  been  liirec  or  four  liundred  thousand.* 
Any  estimate  which  can  now  be  framed  of  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed  during  this  fearful  conflict  of  races 
must  necessarily  be  very  inexact.  We  are  not,  however, 
absolutely  without  materials  for  such  an  estimate.  The 
Quakers  were  neither  a  very  numerous  nor  a  very  opulent 
class.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  more  than  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that 
they  possessed  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Protestant 
wealth  of  Ireland.  They  were  undoubtedly  better  treated 
than  any  other  Protestant  sect.  James  liad  always  been 
partial  to  them ;  they  own  that  Tyrconncl  did  his  best  to 
protect  them ;  and  they  seem  to  have  found  favor  even  in 
the  sight  of  the  Bapparees.t  Yet  the  Quakers  computed 
their  pecuniary  losses  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.:^ 

*  King,  iii.,  10 ;  The  Sad  Estate  and  Condition  of  Ireland,  aa  represent- 
ed in  a  Letter  from  a  Worthy  Person  who  was  in  Dublin  on  Friday  last, 
March  4,  1689 ;  Short  View  by  a  Clergyman,  1689 ;  Lamentation  of  Ireland, 
1689 ;  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  1689 ;  The  Royal  Voyage,  acted  in  1689  and  1690.  This  drama,  which, 
I  believe,  was  performed  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
a  carious  class  of  compositions,  utterly  destitute  of  literary  merit,  but  valu- 
able as  showing  what  were  then  the  most  successful  claptraps  for  an  audi- 
ence composed  of  the  common  people.  '*  The  end  of  this  play,'*  says  the  author 
in  his  preface, "  is  chiefly  to  expose  the  perfidious,  base,  cowardly,  and  bloody 
nature  of  the  Irish."  The  account  which  the  fugitive  Protestants  give  of  the 
wanton  destruction  of  cattle  is  confirmed  by  Avaux  in  a  letter  to  Louis, 
dated  April  -|J,  1689,  and  by  Desgrigny  in  a  letter  to  Louvois,  dated  May  ^t 
1690.  Most  of  the  dispatches  written  by  Avaux  during  his  mission  to  Ire- 
land are  contained  in  a  volume  of  which  a  very  few  copies  were  printed  some 
years  ago  at  the  English  Foreign  OfTicc.  Of  many  I  have  also  copies  made 
at  the  French  Foreign  Office.  The  letters  of  Desgrigny,  who  was  employed 
in  the  Commissariat,  I  found  in  the  Library  of  the  French  War  OflScc.  I 
can  not  too  strongly  express  my  sense  of  the  liberality  and  courtesy  with 
which  the  immense  and  admirably  arranged  store-houses  of  curious  informa- 
tion at  Paris  were  thrown  open  to  me. 

t  "  A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  was  that  they  that  were  in 
government  then" — at  the  end  of  1688 — **  seemed  to  favor  us  and  endeav- 
or to  preserve  Friends." — History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People 
called  Quakers  in  Ireland,  by  Wight  and  Rutty,  Dublin,  1751.  King  indeed 
(iii.,  17)  reproaches  the  Quakers  as  allies  and  tools  of  the  Papists. 

t  Wight  and  Rutty. 

III.  K 
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In  Leinster,  Monster,  and  Cionnaught,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  English  settlers,  few  as  thej  were  and  dis- 
persed, to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  this  terrible  out- 
break of  the  aboriginal  population.  -  Charleville,  Mallow, 
Sligo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Bandon,  where  the 
Protestants  had  mustered  in  considerable  force,  was  reduced 
by  Lieutenant  Greneral  Macarthy,  an  Irish  officer  who  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Celtic  houses,  and 
wlio  had  long  served,  under  a  feigned  name,  in  the  French 
army.*  The  people  of  Kenmare  held  out  in  their  little  fiwt- 
ness  till  they  were  attacked  by  three  thousand  regular  sol- 
diers, and  till  it  was  known  that  several  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  coming  to  batter  down  the  turf  wall  which  surrounded 
the  agent's  house.  Then  at  length  a  capitulation  was  con- 
cluded. The  colonists  were  suffered  to  embark  in  a  small 
vessel  scantily  supplied  with  food  and  water.  They  had  no 
experienced  navigator  on  board ;  but  after  a  voyage  of  a  fort- 
night, during  which  they  were  crowded  together  like  slaves 
in  a  Guinea  ship,  and  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst  and 
hunger,  they  reached  Bristol  in  safety.f  When  such  was 
the  fate  of  the  towns,  it  was  evident  that  the  country  seats 
which  the  Protcst*ant  land-owners  had  recently  fortified  in 
the  three  southern  provinces  could  no  longer  be  defended. 
Many  families  submitted,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and 
thought  themselves  happy  in  escaping  with  life.  But  many 
resolute  and  high-spirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  de- 
termined to  perish  rather  than  yield.  Tlicy  packed  up  sucli 
valuable  property  as  could  easily  be  carried  away,  burned 
whatever  they  could  not  remove,  and,  well  armed  and  mount- 
ed, set  out  for  those  spots  in  Ulster  which  were  the  strong- 
holds of  their  race  and  of  tlieir  faith.  The  flower  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  ilunster  and  Connaught  found  shel- 
ter at  Enniskillcn.  Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  true- 
hearted  in  Leinster  took  tlic  road  to  Londonderry,  f 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.,  327,  Orig.  Mem.  Macarthy  and  his  feigned  name  arc 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Dangeau. 

t  Exact  Relation  of  the  Persecutions,  Robberies,  and  Losses  sustained  by 
the  Protestants  of  Killmarc  in  Ireland,  1089. 

t  A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and  People  of  England  how  Matters 
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The  spirit  of  EnniskiUen  and  Londondeny  rose  higher 
-  and  higher  to  meet  the  danger.  At  both  places  the  ti^gs 
of  what  had  been  done  bj  the  Convention  at  Westminster 
were  received  with  transports  of  joy.  William  and  Mary 
were  prodaimed  at  EnniskiUen  with  unanimous  enthusiasm, 
and  with  such  pomp  as  the  little  town  could  furnish.*  Lun- 
dy,  who  commanded  at  Londonderry,  could  not  venture  to 
oppose  himitelf  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  citizens  and 
of  his  own  soldiers.  He  therefore  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  new  government,  and  signed  a  declaration  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  stand  by  that  government,  on  pain  of  being 
considered  a  ooward  and  a  traitor.  A  vessel  from  England 
soon  brought  a  commission  from  William  and  Mary  which 
eoniinned  him  in  his  officcf 

To  reduce  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  submission  before 
aid  could  arrive  from  England  was  now  the  chief  object  of 
TyrconneL  A  great  force  was  ordered  to  move  northward, 
under  the  command  of  Bichard  Hamilton.  This  man  had 
violated  all  the  obligations  which  arc  held  most  sacred  by 
gentlemen  and  soldiers,  liad  broken  faith  with  liis  friends  the 
Temples,  had  forfeited  liis  military  parole,  and  was  now  not 
ashamed  to  take  the  field  as  a  general  against  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  bound  to  render  himself  up  as  a  pris- 
oner. His  march  left  on  the  face  of  the  country  traces  wliich 
the  most  careless  eye  could  not,  during  many  years,  fail  to 
discern.  His  army  was  accompanied  by  a  rabble,  such  as 
Keating  had  well  compared  to  the  unclean  birds  of  prey 
which  swarm  wherever  the  scent  of  carrion  is  strong.  The 
general  professed  himself  anxious  to  save  from  ruin  and  out- 
rage all  Protestants  who  remained  quietly  at  their  homes, 
and  he  most  readily  gave  them  protections  under  his  hand. 
But  these  protections  proved  of  no  avail,  and  lie  was  forced 
to  own  that,  whatever  power  lie  might  be  able  to  exercise 
over  his  soldiers,  he  could  not  keep  order  among  the  mob 

were  carried  on  all  along  in  Ireland  by  the  late  King  James,  licensed  Aug.  16, 
1689;  A  true  Account  of  the  Present  Slate  of  Ireland  by  a  Poraon  that  with 
Great  Difficulty  left  Dublin,  licensed  Juno  8,  1689. 

♦  Hamiltoirs  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  Men.  1GS9. 

t  Walker's  Account,  1689. 
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of  camp-followers.  The  country  behind  him  was  a  wildeiv 
ncss,  and  soon  the  country  before  him  became  equally  deso* ' 
late.  For  at  the  time  of  his  approach  the  colonists  burned 
their  furniture,  pulled  down  their  houses,  and  retreated  north* 
ward.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Dro* 
more,  but  were  broken  and  scattered.  Then  the  flight  be- 
came wild  and  tumultuous.  The  fugitives  broke  down  the 
bridges  and  burned  the  ferry-boats.  Whole  towns,  the  seats 
of  tlie  Protestant  population,  were  left  in  ruins  without  one 
inhabitant.  The  people  of  Omagh  destroyed  their  own 
dwellings  so  utterly  that  no  roof  was  left  to  shelter  the  ene- 
my from  the  rain  and  wind.  The  people  of  Cavan  migrated 
in  one  body  to  Enniskillen.  The  day  was  wet  and  stormy. 
The  road  was  deep  in  mire.  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see, 
mingled  with  the  armed  men,  the  women  and  children  weep- 
ing, famished,  and  toiling  through  the  mud  up  to  their  knees. 
AH  Lisbum  fled  to  Antrim ;  and,  as  the  foes  drew  nearer, 
all  Lisbum  and  Antrim  together  came  pouring  into  London- 
derry. Thirty  thousand  Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age,  Avere  crowded  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the  city  of 
refuge.  There,  at  length,  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean,  hunted 
to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited  into  a  mood  in  which  men 
1  may  be  destroyed,  but  will  not  easily  be  subjugated,  the  im- 
i  perial  race  turned  desperately  to  bay.* 
!  Meanwhile  Mountjoy  and  Rice  had  anivcd  in  France. 

!  Mountjoy  was  instantly  put  under  arrest  and  thrown  into 
I  the  l^astilc.  James  determined  to  comply  with  the  invita- 
;  tion  which  Rice  had  brought,  and  applied  to  Louis  for  the 
1  help  of  a  French  army.  But  Louis,  though  he  showed,  as 
to  all  things  which  concerned  the  personal  dignity  and  com- 
fort of  his  royal  guests,  a  delicacy  even  romantic,  and  a  lib- 
erality approaching  to  profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  Ireland.  He  saw  that  France  would 
have  to  maintain  a  long  war  on  the  Continent  against  a 

*  Mackenzie's  Narrative  ;  Mac  Connack's  Further  Impartial  Account ; 
Story's  Impartial  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  1691  ;  Apology  for  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  Letter  from  Dublin  of  Feb.  25, 1689 ;  Araux  to  Loais, 
April  J-|,  1689. 
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foraudaUe  ooalilioii ;  her  expenditure  must  be  immense ; 
and,  great  aa  were  her  resources,  he  felt  it  to  be  important 
that  nothing  should  be  wasted.  He  doubtless  regarded  with 
sincere  commiseration  and  good  will  the  unfortunate  exiles 
to  whom  he  had  given  so  princely  a  welcome.  Yet  neither 
commiseration  nor  good  will  could  prevent  him  from  speed- 
ily discovering  that  his  brother  of  England  was  the  dullest 
and  moat  perverse  of  human  beings.  The  folly  of  James, 
his  incapacity  to  read  the  characters  of  men  and  the  signs  of 
the  times,  his  obstinacy,  always  most  offensively  displayed 
when  wisdom  enjoined  concession,  his  vacillation,  always  cx-> 
hibited  most  pitiably  in  emergencies  which  required  firm- 
ness, had  made  liim  an  outcast  from  England,  and  might,  if 
his  counsels  were  blindly  followed,  bring  great  calamities  on 
France.  As  a  legitimate  sovereign  expelled  by  rebels,  as  a 
confisssor  of  the  true  faith  persecuted  by  heretics,  as  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  who  had  seated  Iiimself 
on  the  hearth  of  that  house,  he  was  entitled  to  hospitality, 
to  tenderness,  to  respect  It  was  fit  that  he  should  have  a 
stately  palace  and  a  spacious  forest,  that  the  household 
troops  should  salute  him  with  the  higliest  military  honors, 
that  he  should  Iiave  at  his  command  all  the  hounds  of  the 
grand  huntsman  and  all  the  hawks  of  the  grand  falconer. 
But  when  a  prince  who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet  and 
army,  had  lost  an  empire  without  striking  a  blow,  under- 
took to  furnish  plans  for  naval  and  military  expeditions ; 
when  a  prince,  who  luid  been  undone  by  his  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  temper  of  his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, of  his  own  domestics,  of  his  own  cliildren,  undertook 
to  answer  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  people,  whose 
language  he  could  not  speak,  and  on  whose  land  he  had 
never  set  his  foot,  it  was  necessary  to  receive  his  sugges- 
tions with  caution.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Louis, 
and  in  these  sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  Iiis  Minister  of 
War  Louvois,  who,  on  private  as  well  as  on  public  grounds, 
was  unwilling  that  James  should  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
military  force.  Louvois  hated  Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a  fa- 
vorite at  Saint  Germain's.    lie  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of 
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honor  which  has  very  seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens  who 
were  not  sovereign  princes.  It  was  believed  indeed  at  the 
French  court  that,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  knights  of  the  most  illustrious  of  European  orders,  he 
had  been  decorated  with  that  very  George  which  Charles  the 
First  had,  on  the  scaflTold,  put  into  the  hands  of  Juxon.* 
Lauzun  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  that,  if  French  forces 
were  sent  to  Ireland,  he  should  command  them ;  and  this 
ambitious  hope  Louvois  was  bent  on  disappointing.! 

An  army  was  therefore  for  the  present  refused,  but  evoy 
thing  else  was  granted.  The  Brest  fleet  was  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  to  sail.  Arms  for  ten  thousand  men  and  great 
quantities  of  ammunition  were  put  on  board.  About  four 
hundred  captains,  lieutenants,  cadets,  and  gunners  were  se- 
lected for  the  important  service  of  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing the  Irish  levies.  The  chief  command  was  held  by  a 
veteran  warrior,  the  Count  of  Rosen.  Under  him  were 
Maumont,  who  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  a 
brigadier  named  Pusignan.  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns 
in  gold,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  were  sent  to  Brest.  J  For  James's  personal 
comforts  provision  was  made  with  anxiety  resembling  that 
of  a  tender  mother  equipping  her  son  for  a  first  campaign. 
Tlie  cabin  furniture,  the  camp  furniture,  the  tents,  the  bed- 
ding, the  plate,  were  luxurious  and  superb.  Nothing  which 
could  be  agreeable  or  useful  to  the  exile,  was  too  costly  for 
the  munificence,  or  too  trifling  for  the  attention  of  his  gra- 
cious and  splendid  host.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February 
James  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Versailles.  He  was  conducted 
round  the  buildings  and  plantations  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect and  kindness.  The  fountains  played  in  his  honor.  It 
was  the  season  of  tlic  Carnival,  and  never  had  the  vast 
palace  and  the  sumptuous  gardens  presented  a  gayer  aspect. 
In  the  evening  the  two  kings,  after  a  long  and  earnest  eon- 

*  Memoircs  de  Madame  do  la  Fayette ;  Madame  do  Sevigne  to  Madame  de 
Grignan,  Feb.  28,  1689. 
t  Burnet,  ii.,  17;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  IL,  320,  321,  322. 
Maumont*!  Instructions. 
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ferenoe  in  private,  made  their  appearance  before  a  splendid 
circle  of  lords  and  ladies.  *^  I  hope,"  said  Louis,  in  his 
noblest  and  most  winning  manner,  ^Hbat  we  are  about  to 
part,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  That  is  the  best 
wish  that  I  can  form  for  you.  But,  if  any  evil  chance  should 
force  you  to  return,  be  assured  that  you  will  find  me  to  the 
last  such  as  you  have  found  me  hitherto."  On  the  seven- 
teenth Louis  paid  in  return  a  farewell  visit  to  St.  Grcrmain's. 
At  the  moment  of  the  parting  embrace,  he  said,  with  his 
most  amiable  smile,  *^  We  have  forgotten  one  thing,  a  cui- 
rass for  yourself.  You  shall  have  mine."  The  cuirass  was 
brought,  and  suggested  to  the  wits  of  the  court  ingenious 
allusions  to  the  Vulcanian  panoply  which  Achilles  lent  to 
his  feebler  fiiend.  James  set  out  for  Brest ;  and  his  wife, 
overcome  with  sickness  and  sorrow,  shut  herself  up  with  her 
child  to  weep  and  pray.* 

James  was  accompanied  or  speedily  followed  by  several 
of  his  own  subjects,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were  his  son  Berwick,  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Powis, 
Dover,  and  Melfort.  Of  aU  the  retinue,  none  were  so  odious 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  Melfort.  He  was  an  apos- 
tate ;  he  was  believed  by  many  to  be  an  insincere  apostate ; 
and  the  insolent,  arbitrary,  and  menacing  language  of  his 
state  papers  disgusted  even  the  Jacobites.  He  was,  there- 
fore, a  favorite  with  his  master ;  for  to  James,  unpopulaiity, 
obstinacy,  and  implacability  were  the  greatest  recommend- 
ations that  a  statesman  coxdd  have. 

What  Frenclmian  should  attend  the  King  of  England  in 
the  character  of  embassador  had  been  the  subject  of  grave 
deliberation  at  Versailles.  Barillon  could  not  be  passed  over 
without  a  marked  slight.  But  his  sclf-indulgcnt  habits,  his 
want  of  energy,  and,  above  all,  the  credulity  with  which  he 
had  listened  to  the  professions  of  Sunderland,  had  made  an 
unfavorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Louis.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a  trifler  or  a  dupe. 
The  agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal  to  much 

•  Dangeau,  Feb.  ^,  ^,  1689 ;  Madame  dc  Sevigne,  Feb.  i|,  ^J^ ;  Mfr- 
moiraa  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
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more  than  the  ordinaiy  functions  of  an  envoy.  It  would 
be  his  right  and  his  daty  to  offer  advice  touching  every-  part 
of  the  political  and  military  administration  of  the  country  in 
which  he  would  represent  the  most  powerful  and  the  moat 
beneficent  of  allies.  Barillon  was  therefore  passed  over.  He 
affected  to  bear  his  disgrace  with  composure.  His  political 
career,  though  it  had  brought  great  calamities  both  on  the 
house  of  Stuart  and  on  the  house  of  Bourbon,  had  been  by 
no  means  unprofitable  to  himself.  He  was  old,  ho  said ;  he 
was  fat ;  he  did  not  envy  younger  men  the  honor  of  living 
on  potatoes  and  wliisky  among  the  Irish  bogs ;  he  would  try 
to  console  himself  with  partridges,  with  Champagne,  and 
with  the  society  of  the  wittiest  men  and  prettiest  women  of 
Paris.  It  was  rumored,  however,  that  he  was  tortured  by 
painful  emotions  which  he  was  studious  to  conceal;  his 
health  and  his  spirits  failed,  and  lie  tried  to  find  consola-* 
tion  in  religious  duties.  Some  people  were  much  edified  by 
the  piety  of  the  old  voluptuary ;  but  others  attributed  his 
death,  which  took  place  not  long  after  his  retreat  firom  pub- 
lic life,  to  shame  and  vexation.* 

The  Count  of  Avaux,  whose  sagacity  had  detected  all  the 
plans  of  William,  and  who  had  vainly  recommended  a  policy 
which  would  probably  have  frustrated  them,  was  the  man 
on  whom  the  choice  of  Louis  fell.  In  abilities  Avaux  had 
no  superior  among  the  numerous  able  diplomatists  whom  his 
country  then  possessed.  His  demeanor  was  singularly  pleas- 
ing, his  person  handsome,  his  temper  bland.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  those  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  most  polite  and  magnificent  of  all  courts,  who  had 
represented  that  court  both  in  Roman  Catholic  and  in  Prot- 
estant countries,  and  who  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings 
the  art  of  catching  the  tone  of  any  society  into  which  chance 
might  throw  him.  He  was  eminently  vigilant  and  adroit, 
fertile  in  resources,  and  skillful  in  discovering  the  weak  parts 
of  a  character.     His  own  character,  however,  was  not  with- 

*  Memoirs  of  La  Fare  and  Saint  Simon ;  Note  of  Rcnaudot  on  Engtiah 
affairs,  1697,  fti  the  French  Archives ;  Madame  de  Sevigne,  -g^^^ ;  March 
^,  1689  ;  Letter  of  Madame  de  Coulanges  to  M.  de  Coulangos,  July  23, 1691. 
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out  its  weak  parts.  The  consdoxumeBs  that  he  was  of  plebei- 
an origin  was  the  torment  of  his  life.  He  pined  for  nobility 
with  a  pining  at  once  pitiable  and  ludicrous.  Able,  expe- 
rienced, and  accomplished  as  he  was,  he  sometimes,  under 
the  infioetfce  of  this  mental  disease,  descended  to  the  level 
of  Moliere^ff  Jourdain,  and  entertained  malicious  observers 
with  scenes  almost  as  laughable  as  that  in  which  the  honest 
draper  was  made  a  Mamamouchi.*  It  would  have  been  well 
if  this  had  been  the  worst  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  Avaux  had 
no  more  notion  than  a  brute.  One  sentiment  was  to  him 
in  the  place  of  religion  and  morality,  a  superstitious  and  in- 
tolerant devotion  to  the  crown  which  he  served.  This  sen- 
timent pervades  all  his  dispatches,  and  gives  a  color  to  all 
his  thoughts  and  words.  Nothing  that  tended  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  French  monarchy  seemed  to  him  a  crime. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  not  only 
Frenchmen,  but  all  human  beings,  owed  a  natural  allegiance 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  that  whoever  hesitated  to  sac- 
rifice the  happiness  and  freedom  of  his  own  native  country 
to  the  glory  of  that  house  was  a  traitor.  While  he  resided 
at  the  Hague,  he  always  designated  those  Dutchmen  who 
had  sold  themselves  to  Franco  as  the  well-intentioned  party. 
In  the  letters  which  he  wrote  from  Ireland,  the  same  feel- 
ing appears  still  more  strongly.  He  would  have  been  a 
more  sagacious  politician  if  he  had  sympathized  moi'e  with 
those  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  which 
prevail  among  the  vulgar.  For  his  own  indifference  to  all 
considerations  of  justice  and  mercy  was  such  that,  in  his 
schemes,  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  consciences  and  sen- 
sibilities of  his  neighbors.  More  than  once  he  deliberately 
recommended  wickedness  so  horrible  that  wicked  men  re- 
coiled from  it  with  indignation.  But  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed even  in  making  their  scruples  intelligible  to  him.  To 
every  remonstrance  he  listened  with  a  cynical  sneer,  won- 
dering witliin  himself  whether  those  who  lectured  him  were 

*  See  Sftiot  Simon's  account  of  the  trick  by  which  Avaux  tried  to  pais  him- 
self  off  at  Stockholm  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoit. 
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Buch  fools  as  thej  professed  to  be,  or  were  only  snam- 
ming. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Louis  selected  to  be  the  com- 
panion and  monitor  of  James*  Avaux  was  charged  to  open, 
if  possible,  a  communication  with  the  malcontents  in  the 
English  Parliament,  and  he  was  authorized  to  expend,  if 
necessary,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  fifth  of  March,  embarked 
there  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  called  the  Saint  Michael, 
and  sailed  within  forty-eight  hours.  He  had  ample  time, 
however,  before  his  departure,  to  exhibit  some  of  the  &ult8 
by  which  he  had  lost  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  whioh 
he  was  about  to  lose  Ireland.  Avaux  wrote  from  the  har- 
bor of  Brest  that  it  woxdd  not  be  easy  to  conduct  any  im- 
portant business  in  concert  with  the  King  of  England*  His 
majesty  could  not  keep  any  secret  from  any  body.  The 
very  foremast  men  of  the  Saint  Micliael  had  already  heard 
him  say  things  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
ears  of  his  confidential  advisers.* 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly  performed,  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  Marcli,  James  landed  in  the 
harbor  of  Kinsale.  By  the  Roman  Catholic  j)opulation  he 
was  received  with  shouts  of  unfeigned  transport.  The  few 
Protestants  who  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country  joined 
in  gi-ccting  him,  and  perhaps  not  insincerely ;  for,  tliougli 
an  enemy  of  their  religion,  he  was  not  an  enemy  of  their 
nation,  and  they  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst 
king  would  show  somewhat  more  respect  for  law  and  prop- 
erty than  had  been  shown  by  the  ]\Icrry  Boys  and  Eappa- 
recs.  The  Vicar  of  Kinsale  was  among  those  who  went  to 
pay  their  duty ;  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, and  was  not  ungraciously  received. t 

James  learned  that  his  cause  was  prospering.     In  the 

*  This  letter,  written  to  Louis  from  the  harbor  of  Brest,  is  in  the  Archircs 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  but  is  wanting  in  the  very  rare  volume  printed 
in  Downing  Street. 

t  A  full  and  true  Account  of  the  Landing  and  Reception  of  the  late  King 
James  at  Kinsale,  in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  licensed  April  4,  1689 ;  Leslie's 
Answer  to  King ;  Ireland^s  Lamentation ;  Avaux,  March  ^. 
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three  soufhem  prorincea  of  Ireland  the  Protestants  were 
disarmed,  and  were  so  effectually  bowed  down  by  terror 
that  lie  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them.  In  the  north 
there  was  some  show  of  resistance;  but  Hamilton  was 
marching  against  the  malcontents,  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  they  would  easily  be  crushed.  A  day  was  spent  at 
Kinsale  in  putting  the  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  reach 
of  danger.  Horses  sufficient  to  carry  a  few  travelers  were, 
with  some  difficulty,  procured,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March  James  proceeded  to  CorL* 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the  road  by 
which  he  entered  that  city  bore  any  resemblance  to  the 
stately  approach  which  strikes  the  traveler  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  admiration.  At  present,  Cork,  though  deform- 
ed by  many  miserable  relics  of  a  former  age,  holds  no  mean 
place  among  the  ports  of  the  empire.  The  shipping  is  more 
than  half  what  the  shipping  of  London  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Bevolntion.  The  customs  exceed  the  whole  revenue 
which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times,  yielded  to  the  Stuarts.  The  town 
is  adorned  by  broad  and  wcU-built  streets,  by  fair  gardens, 
by  a  Corinthian  portico  which  would  do  honor  to  Palladio, 
and  by  a  Grothic  college  worthy  to  stand  in  the  High  Street 
of  Oxford.  In  1689,  the  city  extended  over  about  one  tenth 
part  of  the  space  which  it  now  covers,  and  was  intersected 
by  muddy  streams,  which  have  long  been  concealed  by 
arches  and  buQdings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in  which  the 
sportsman  who  pursued  the  water-fowl  sank  deep  in  water 
and  mire  at  every  step,  covered  the  area  now  occupied  by 
stately  buildings,  the  palaces  of  great  commercial  societies. 
There  was  only  a  single  street  in  which  two  wheeled  car- 
riages could  pass  each  other.  From  this  street  diverged  to 
right  and  left  alleys  squalid  and  noisome  beyond  tlie  belief 
of  those  who  have  formed  their  notions  of  misery  from  the 
most  miserable  parts  of  Saint  Giles's  and  Wliitechapel. 
One  of  these  alleys,  called,  and,  by  comparison,  justly  call- 
ed, Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet  wide.     From  sucli  places, 

♦  Avaux,  March  JJ,  1689 ;  Life  of  JamcB,  ii.,  327,  Orig.  Mem. 
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now  seats  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  abandoned  to  the  most 
wretclied  of  mankind,  the  citizens  poured  forth  to  welcome 
James.  He  was  received  with  military  honors  by  Macar* 
thy,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Munster. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  king  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Dublin,  for  the  southern  counties  had  been  so  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  banditti  whom  the  priests  had  called  to 
arms  that  the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to  be 
procured.  Horses  had  become  rarities ;  in  a  large  district 
there  were  only  two  carts,  and  tliose  Avaux  pronounced 
good  for  nothing.  Some  days  elapsed  before  the  money 
which  had  been  brought  from  France,  though  no  very  for^ 
midable  mass,  could  be  dragged  over  the  few  miles  which 
separated  Ck>rk  from  Einsale.* 

While  the  king  and  his  council  were  employed  in  trying 
to  procure  carriages  and  beasts*  Tyiconnel  arrived  from 
Dublin.  He  held  encouraging  language.  The  opposition 
of  Enniskillen  he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of  little 
consideration.  Londonderry,  he  said,  was  the  only  import- 
ant post  held  by  the  Protestants ;  and  even  Londondeny 
would  not,  in  his  judgment,  hold  out  many  days. 

At  length  James  was  able  to  leave  Cork  for  the  capital. 
On  the  road,  the  slirewd  and  observant  Avaux  made  many 
remarks.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  through  wild 
highlands,  where  it  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be 
few  traces  of  art  and  industry ;  but  from  Kilkenny  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin  the  path  of  the  travelers  lay  over  gently 
undulating  ground  rich  with  natural  verdure.  That  fertile 
district  should  have  been  covered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
orchards  and  corn-fields ;  but  it  was  an  untilled  and  unpeo- 
pled desert.  Even  in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  very  few. 
Manufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be  found,  and  if  found, 
could  be  procured  only  at  immense  prices.f  The  truth  was 
that  most  of  the  English  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  that  art, 
industry,  and  capital  had  fled  with  them. 

James  received  on  his  progress  numerous  marks  of  the 

♦  Avaux.  March  ||.  1689.  t  Avaux,  ^S^»  1^^' 
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good-will  of  the  peasantry,  but  marks  snch  as,  to  men  bred 
in  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  had  an  uncouth  and 
ominous  appearance.  Though  very  few  laborers  were  seen 
at  work  in  the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by  Rapparees  arm- 
ed with  skeans,  stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded  to  look 
upon  the  deliverer  of  their  race.  The  highway  along  which 
he  traveled  presented  the  aspect  of  a  street  in  which  a  fair 
is  held.  Pipers  came  forth  to  play  before  him  in  a  style 
which  was  not  exactly  that  of  the  French  Opera,  and  the 
villagers  danced  wildly  to  the  music.  Long  frieze  mantles, 
resembling  those  which  Spenser  had,  a  century  before,  de- 
scribed as  meet  beds  for  rebels  and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves, 
were  spread  along  the  path  which  the  cavalcade  was  to 
tread;  and  garlands,  in  which  cabbage-stalks  supplied  the 
place  of  laurels,  were  dSered  to  the  royal  hand.  The  wom- 
en insisted  on  kissing  his  majesty ;  but  it  should  seem  that 
they  bore  little  resemblance  to  their  posterity,  for  this  com- 
pliment was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered  his  reti- 
nue to  keep  them  at  a  distance.* 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  he  entered  Dublin.  That 
city  was  then,  in  extent  and  population,  the  second  in  the 
British  Isles.  It  contained  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand houses,  and  probably  above  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, t  In  wealth  and  beauty,  however,  Dublin  was  inferior 
to  many  English  towns.  Of  the  graceful  and  stately  pub- 
lic buildings  which  now  adorn  both  sides  of  the  Liffey, 
scarcely  one  had  been  even  projected.  The  college,  a  very 
different  edifice  from  that  which  now  stands  on  the  same 
site,  lay  quite  out  of  the  city.f  The  ground  which  is  at 
present  occupied  by  Leinster  House  and  Charlemont  House, 
by  Sackville  Street  and  Merrion  Square,  was  open  meadow. 

*  A  full  and  true  Account  of  the  Landing  and  Reception  of  the  late  King 
James ;  Ireland^s  Lamentation ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

t  See  the  calculations  of  Petty,  King,  and  Davcnant.  If  the  average  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  a  house  was  the  same  in  Dublin  as  in  London,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Dublin  would  have  been  about  thirty-four  thousand. 

t  John  Dunton  speaks  of  College  Green  near  Dublin.  I  have  seen  letters 
of  that  age  directed  to  the  College  by  Dublin.  There  are  some  interesting 
old  maps  of  Dublin  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Most  of'tbe  dweUings.wvro  Inult  of  timber,  and  have  long 
given  place  to  more  Babatantial.edifioes.  The  oaatle  had  w 
1686  been  ahnont  wunhahitahle.  Clarendon  had  complain*. 
ed  that  he  knew  of  no  gendemah  in  Pall  Mall  who  wais  not 
more  conYenienil7  and  handaomdy  lodged  than  the  Lofd 
Lientenant  of  Ixdaad.  No  paUic  ceremony  copld  be  ppop^ 
formed  in.  a  becoming  manner  xinder  the  viceiegal  rod* 
Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  gUzing  and  tiling,  the  rain  per* 
petuaUj  drenched  the  apartments.*  Tyrconnel,  ainoe  In 
became  lord  deputy,  had  greeted  a  new  building  somewliat 
more  commodious.  To  this  building  the  king  was  conducfr 
ed  in  state  through  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  Etbij 
exertion  had  been  made  to  pve  an  air  of  festivity  and  splivkf 
dor  to  the  district  which  he  was  to  traverse.  The  stzeetSi 
which  were  generally  deep  in  mud,W0re  stiewn  withgraveL 
Boughs  and  flowers  were  scattered  over  the  patL  Tapea^ 
try  and  airas  hung  from  the  windows  of  those  who  ,coq]ld 
afford  to  exhibit  such  finely.  The  poor  supfdied  the  pbea 
of  rich  stuffs  with  blankets  and  coverlids.  In  one  plim 
was  stationed  a  troop  of  ficiars  with  a  cross ;  in  another  f 
company  of  forty  girls  dressed  in  white  and  carrying  nose- 
gays. Pipers  and  harpers  played  "  The  king  shall  enjojr 
liis  own  again."  The  lord  deputy  carried  the  sword  of 
state  before  his  master.  The  judges,  the  heralds,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  office* 
Soldiers  were  drawn  up  on  the  right  and  left  to  keep  the 
passages  dear.  A  procession  of  twenty  coaches  belonging 
to  public  functionaries  was  mustered.  Before  the  castle 
gate,  the  king  was  met  by  the  host  under  a  canopy  borne 
by  four  bishops  of  his  church.  At  the  sight  ho  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  passed  some  time  in  devotion.  He  then  rose 
and  was  conducted  to  the  chapel  of  his  palace,  once — such 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things — the  riding-hottse  of 
Henry  Cromwell.  A  Te  Deum  was  performed  in  honor  of 
his  majesty's  arrivaL  The  next  mofning  he  held  a  Privy 
CouncU,  discharged  Cfiief  Justice  Keating  from  any  farther 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochefter,  Feb.  Sth,  168^  April  20th,  Aug.  12th,  Nof. 
30th,  1686. 
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attendance  at  the  board,  ordered  Avaux  and  Bishop  Cart- 
wright  to  be  sworn  in,  and  issued  a  proclamation  con- 
voking a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  seventh  of 
May.* 

When  the  news  that  James  had  arrived  in  Ireland  reach- 
ed London,  the  sorrow  and  alarm  were  general,  and  were 
mingled  with  serions  discontent.  The  multitude,  not  mak- 
ing sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  by  which  Will- 
iam was  encompassed  on  every  side,  loudly  blamed  his  neg- 
lect. To  all  the  invectives  of  the  ignorant  and  malicious, 
he  opposed,  as  was  his  wont,  nothing  but  immutable  grav- 
ity and  the  silence  of  profound  disdain.  But  few  minds 
had  received  fiom  nature  a  temper  so  firm  as  his,  and  still 
fewer  had  undergone  so  long  and  rigorous  a  discipline.  The 
reproaches  which  had  no  power  to  shake  his  fortitude,  tried 
from  his  childhood  upward  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  in- 
flicted a  deadly  wound  on  a  less  resolute  heart. 

While  all  the  coffee-houses  were  unanimously  resolving 
that  a  fleet  and  army  ought  to  have  been  long  before  sent 
to  Dublin,  and  wondering  how  so  renowned  a  politician  as 
his  majesty  could  have  been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyr- 
connel,  a  gentleman  went  down  to  the  Temple  Stairs,  call- 
ed a  boat,  and  desired  to  be  pulled  to  Greenwich.  He  took 
the  cover  of  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines 
with  a  pencil,  and  laid  the  paper  on  the  seat  with  some  sil- 
ver for  his  fare.  As  the  boat  passed  under  the  dark  cen- 
tral arch  of  London  Bridge,  he  sprang  into  the  water  and 
disappeared.  It  was  found  that  he  had  written  these  words : 
"My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I  could  not  execute  hath 
done  the  king  great  prejudice  Avhich  can  not  be  stopped — 
No  easier  way  for  me  than  this — May  his  undertakings 
prosper — 'Mslj  he  have  a  blessing."  There  was  no  signa- 
ture ;  but  the  body  was  soon  found,  and  proved  to  be  that 
of  John  Temple.  He  was  young  and  higlJy  accomplished ; 
he  was  heir  to  an  honorable  name ;  he  was  united  to  an 
amiable  woman ;  he  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune ; 

*  Clarke*8  Life  of  James  II.,  ii.,  330;  Full  and  true  Account  of  the  Land- 
ing and  Reception,  &c. ;  Ireland's  Lamentation. 
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and  he  had  in  prospect  the  greatest  honors  of  the  8tate«  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  public  had  been  at  all  aware  to 
what  an  extent  he  was  answerable  for  the  policj  which  had 
brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  government.  The  king, 
stern  as  he  was,  had  far  too  great  a  heart  to  treat  an  error 
as  a  crime.  He  had  just  appointed  the  unfortunate  young 
man  Secretary  at  War,  and  the  commission  was  actually 
preparing.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cold  magnanimir 
ty  of  the  master  was  the  very  thing  which  made  the  re- 
morse of  the  servant  insupportable.* 

But,  great  as  were  the  vexations  which  William  had  to 
undergo,  those  by  which  the  temper  of  his  father-in-law  was 
at  this  time  tried  were  greater  stilL  No  court  in  Europe 
was  distracted  by  more  quarrels  and  intrigues  than  were  to 
be  found  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  numerous 
petty  cabals  which  sprang  from  the  cupidity,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  malevolence  of  individuals  scarcely  deserve  mention. 
But  there  was  one  cause  of  discord  whicli  has  been  too  lit- 
tle noticed,  and  which  is  the  key  to  much  that  has  been 
thought  mysterious  in  the  history  of  those  times. 

Between  English  Jacobitism  and  Irish  Jacobitism  there 
was  nothing  in  common.  The  English  Jacobite  was  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  tlie  family  of  Stuart,  and 
in  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  that  family  he  too  often  for- 
got the  interests  of  the  state.  Victory,  peace,  prosperity, 
seemed  evils  to  the  stanch  nonjuror  of  our  island,  if  they 
tended  to  make  usurpation  popular  and  permanent.  De- 
feat, bankruptcy,  famine,  invasion,  were,  in  his  view,  pubUc 
blessings,  if  they  increased  the  chance  of  a  restoration.  He 
would  rather  have  seen  his  country  the  last  of  the  nations 
under  James  the  Second  or  James  the  Tliird,  than  the  mis- 
tress of  the  sea,  the  umpire  between  contending  potentates, 

*  Clarendon's  Diary  ;  Reresby*s  Memoirs  ;  Narcissus  LuttrclPs  Diaiy.  I 
have  followed  Luttreli's  version  of  Temple's  last  words.  It  agrees  in  substance 
with  Clarendon's,  but  has  more  of  the  abruptness  natural  on  such  an  occasion. 
If  any  thinjr  could  make  so  tragical  an  event  ridiculous,  it  would  be  the  lam- 
entation of  the  author  of  the  Ixinderiad  : 

"  The  wrrtched  youtb  ajrainst  hin  fVi«»nd  exclaims, 
And  in  despair  drowns  hiixuieirin  the  Thames." 
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the  seat  of  arts,  the  hive  of  indnstiy,  under  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  or  of  Brunswick. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  were  very  different, 
and,  it  must  in  candor  be  acknowledged,  were  of  a  nobler 
character.  The  fallen  dynasty  was  nothing  to  him.  lie 
had  not,  like  a  Cheshire  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been  taught 
from  his  cradle  to  consider  loyalty  to  that  dynasty  as  the 
first  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  All  his  family 
traditions,  all  the  lessons  taught  him  by  his  foster  mother 
and  by  his  priests,  had  been  of  a  very  different  tendency. 
He  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  the  foreign  sovereigns  of 
his  native  land  with  the  feeling  with  which  the  Jew  regard- 
ed Caesar,  with  which  the  Scot  regarded  Edward  the  First, 
with  which  the  Castilian  regarded  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with 
which  the  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat  of  the  Russias.  It 
was  the  boast  of  the  high-born  Milesian  that,  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  seventeenth,  every  generation  of  his  family 
had  been  in  arms  against  the  English  crown.  His  remote 
ancestors  had  contended  with  Fitzstephen  and  De  Burgli. 
His  great  grandfather  Jiad  cloven  down  the  soldiers  of  Eliz- 
abeth in  the  battle  of  the  Blackwater.  His  grandfatlicr  had 
conspired  with  O'Donnel  against  James  the  First.  His 
fcther  had  fought  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Ncil  against  Charles 
the  First  The  confiscation  of  the  family  estate  had  been 
ratified  by  an  act  of  Charles  the  Second.  No  Puritan,  who 
had  been  cited  before  the  High  Commission  by  Laud,  who 
had  charged  under  Cromwell  at  Naseby,  who  had  been  pros- 
ecuted under  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  who  had  been  in 
hiding  on  account  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  bore  less  affection 
to  the  house  of  Stuart  than  the  O'llaras  and  Macmahons, 
on  whose  support  the  fortunes  of  that  house  now  seemed  to 
depend. 

The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  break  the  foreign 
yoke,  to  exterminate  the  Saxon  colony,  to  sweep  away  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  ancient  pro- 
prietors. To  obtain  these  ends,  they  would,  without  the 
smallest  scniple,  have  risen  up  against  James ;  and  to  ob- 
tain these  ends  they  rose  up  for  him.  The  Irish  Jacobites, 
III.  L 
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therefore,  were  not  at  all  desirous  that  he  shotdd  again  reign 
at  Whiteh^ ;  for  they  could  not  but  be  aware  that  a  sov- 
ereign of  Ireland,  who  was  also  sovereign  of  England,  woTdd 
not,  and,  even  if  he  would,  coxdd  not,  long  administer  the 
government  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  kingdom  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  feeling  of  the  larger  and  richer.  Their  rc»l 
wish  was  that  the  crowns  noight  be  completely  separated, 
and  that  their  island  might,  whether  under  James  or  with- 
out James,  they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct  state  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  France. 

Wliile  one  party  in  the  council  at  Dublin  regarded  James 
merely  as  a  tool  to  be  employed  for  achieving  the  deliver- 
ance of  Ireland,  another  party  regarded  Ireland  merely  as  a 
tool  to  be  employed  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  James. 
To  the  English  and  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Brest,  the  island  in  which  they  so- 
journed was  merely  a  stepping-stone  by  which  they  were 
to  reach  Great  Britain.  They  were  still  as  much  exiles  as 
when  they  were  at  Saint  Germain's;  and,  indeed,  they 
thouglit  Saint  Germain's  a  far  more  pleasant  place  of  exile 
than  Dublin  Castle.  They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tive population  of  the  remote  and  half  barbarous  region  to 
which  a  strange  chance  had  led  them.  Nay,  they  were 
bound  by  common  extraction  and  by  common  language  to 
that  colony  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation to  root  out.  They  had,  indeed,  like  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen,  always  regarded  the  aboriginal  Irish 
with  very  unjust  contempt,  as  inferior  to  other  European 
nations,  not  only  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  natural  in- 
telligence and  courage ;  as  bom  Gibeonites,  who  had  been 
liberally  treated  in  being  permitted  to  hew  wood  and  to 
draw  water  for  a  wiser  and  mightier  people.  TIicsc  politi- 
cians also  thought — and  here  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the 
right — that,  if  their  master's  object  was  to  recover  the  throne 
of  England,  it  would  bo  madness  in  him  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  guidance  of  the  O's  and  the  Macs,  who  regarded  En- 
gland with  mortal  enmity.  A  law  declaring  the  crown  of 
Ireland  independent,  a  law  transferring  mitres,  glebes,  and 
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tithes  fiom  the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  law  tianafisiring  ten  millions  of  acres  from  Saxons  to 
Celts  would  doubtless  be  loudly  applauded  in  Clare  and 
Tippenuy.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  laws  at 
Westminster?  What  at  Oxford?  It  would  be  poor  pol- 
icy to  alienate  such  men  as  Clarendon  and  Beaufort,  Ken 
and  Sherlock,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  Bap- 
psiees  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.* 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  factions  in  the  council  at 
Dublin  were  engaged  in  a  dispute  which  admitted  of  no 
compromise.  Avauz  meanwhile  looked  on  that  dispute 
from  a  point  of  view  entirely  his  own.  His  object  was 
neither  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  nor  the  restoration  of 
James,  but  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.  In  what 
way  that  object  might  be  best  attained  was  a  very  compli- 
cated problem.  Undoubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not 
but  wish  for  a  counter-revolution  in  England.  The  effect 
of  such  a  counter-revolution  would  be  that  the  power  which 
was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  France  would  become 
her  firmest  ally,  that  William  would  sink  into  insignificance, 
and  that  the  European  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
would  be  dissolved.  But  what  chance  was  there  of  such  a 
counter-revolution  ?  Tlie  English  exiles,  indeed,  after  the 
fashion  of  exiles,  confidently  anticipated  a  speedy  return  to 
their  country.  James  himself  loudly  boasted  that  his  sub- 
jects on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  though  they  had  been 
misled  for  a  moment  by  the  specious  names  of  religion,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  would 
rally  round  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  them.  But 
the  waiy  envoy  tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundation  for 
these  hopes.  He  was  certain  that  they  were  not  warrant- 
ed by  any  intelligence  which  liad  arrived  from  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  considered  them  as  the  mere  day- 
dreams of  a  feeble  mind.     He  thought  it  unlikely  that  the 

*  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  dispute  between  the  English  and  Irish  par- 
tics  in  James's  council  by  a  remarkable  letter  of  Bishop  Maloncy  to  Bishop 
Tyrrel,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  King's  State  of  the  Prot- 
estants. 
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usurper,  whose  ability  and  resolution  he  bad,  dunng  an  un- 
intermitted  conflict  often  years,  learned  to  appreciate,  wotild 
easily  part  with  the  great  prize  which  had  beai  won  by  such 
strenuous  exertions  and  profound  combinations.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  what  arrangements  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  France,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  from  England.  And 
it  was  evident  that,  if  William  could  not  be  dislodged  £rom 
England,  the  arrangement  most  beneficial  to  France  would 
be  that  which  had  been  contemplated  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, when  James  had  no  prospect  of  a  male  heir.  Ireland 
must  be  severed  firom  the  English  crown,  purged  of  the  En- 
glish colonists,  reunited  to  the  Church  of  Home,  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  made, 
in  every  thing  but  name,  a  French  province.  In  war,  her 
resources  would  be  absolutely  at  the  command  of  her  lord 
paramount  She  would  furnish  his  army  with  recruits. 
She  would  furnish  his  navy  with  fine  harbors  commanding 
all  the  great  western  outlets  of  the  English  trade.  The 
strong  national  and  religious  antipathy  with  wliich  her  ab- 
original population  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  nei^ 
boring  island  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  fidel- 
ity to  that  government  which  could  alone  protect  her  against 
the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  Avaux  that,  of 
the  two  parties  into  which  the  Council  at  Dublin  was  di- 
vided, the  Irish  party  was  that  which  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  France  to  support.  He  accordingly  connected  him- 
self closely  with  the  chiefs  of  that  party,  obtained  from  them 
the  fullest  avowals  of  all  that  they  designed,  and  was  soon 
able  to  report  to  Ids  government  that  neither  the  gentry  nor 
the  common  people  were  at  all  unwilling  to  become  French.* 

The  views  of  Louvois,  incomparably  the  greatest  states- 
man that  France  had  produced  since  Richelieu,  seem  to  have 
entirely  agreed  with  those  of  Avaux.     The  best  thing,  Lou- 

*  Avaux.  — -f ,  1689,  April  ^J.  But  it  is  leu  from  any  single  letter 
tlian  from  the  whole  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  correspondence  of  Atttuz 
that  I  have  formed  my  notion  of  his  objects. 
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Yois  wrote,  that  King  James  conld  do  would  be  to  forget 
that  he  had  reigned  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  think  only  of 
patting  Ireknd  into  a  good  condition,  and  of  establishing 
himself  firmlj  there.  Whether  this  were  the  true  interest 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  true  interest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.* 

About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  and  especially  about 
Helfbrt,  Avaux  constantly  expressed  himself  with  an  asper- 
ity hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  much 
sense  and  experience.  Melfort  was  in  a  singularly  unfor- 
tunate poisition.  He  was  a  renegade ;  he  was  a  mortal  en- 
emy of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  he  was  of  a  bad  and 
tyrannical  nature,  and  yet  he  was,  in  some  sense,  a  patriot 
The  consequence  was  that  lie  was  more  universally  detest- 
ed than  any  man  of  his  time ;  for,  while  his  apostasy  and 
his  arbitrary  maxims  of  government  made  him  the  abhor- 
rence of  England  and  Scotland,  his  anxiety  for  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  empire  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  the 
Irish  and  of  the  French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  James 
should  remain  at  Dublin,  or  should  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army  in  Ulster.  On  this  question  the  Irish  and  Brit- 
ish factions  joined  battle.  Keasons  of  no  great  weight  were 
adduced  on  both  sides,  for  neither  party  ventured  to  speak 
out.  The  point  really  in  issue  was  whether  the  king  should 
be  in  Irish  or  in  British  hands.  If  he  remained  at  Dublin, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent 
from  any  bill  presented  to  him  by  the  Parliament  which  lie 
had  summoned  to  meet  there.  He  would  be  forced  to  plun- 
der, perhaps  to  attaint,  innocent  Protestant  gentlemen  and 
clergymen  by  hundreds ;  and  he  would  thus  do  irreparable 
mischief  to  his  cause  on  the  other  side  of  Saint  George's 
Channel.  If  he  repaired  to  Ulster,  he  would  be  within  a 
few  hours*  sail  of  Great  Britain.  As  soon  as  Londonderry 
had  fallen,  and  it  was  universally  supposed  that  the  fall  of 

*  "  n  faut  doftc,  onbliant  qu*il  a  este  Roy  d*Angleterra  et  d'Escoue,  ne 
penser  qu'i  ce  qui  pcut  bonifier  l*Irlandc,  ct  luy  faciliter  lea  moyens  d*y  eub- 
suter.** — LouTois  to  Avaux,  June  -j%,  1689. 
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Londondeny  could  not  be  long  delayed,  he  might  cross  fhe 
sea  with  part  of  his  forces,  and  land  in  Scotland,  where  his 
friends  were  supposed  to  be  numerous.  When  he  was  onoe 
on  British  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of  British  adherents,  it 
would  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  to  extort  Bis 
consent  to  their  schemes  of  spoliation  and  revenge. 

The  discussions  in  the  council  were  long  and  warm. 
Tyrconnel,  who  had  just  been  created  a  duke,  advised  his 
master  to  stay  in  Dublin,  Melfort  exhorted  Iiis  majesty 
to  set  out  for  Ulster.  Avaux  exerted  all  his  influence  in 
support  of  Tyrconnel ;  but  James,  whose  personal  inclina- 
tions were  naturally  on  the  British  side  of  the  question,  de- 
termined to  follow  the  advice  of  Melfort.*  Avaux  was  deep- 
ly mortified.  In  his  official  letters  he  expressed  with  great 
acrimony  his  contempt  for  the  king^s  character  and  undei^ 
standing.  On  Tyrconnel,  who  had  said  that  he  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  James,  and  that  the  real  question  was  be- 
tween the  King  of  France  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
embassador  pronounced  what  was  meant  to  be  a  warm  eulo- 
gy, but  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  an  invective: 
"  If  he  were  a  born  Frenchman,  he  could  not  be  more  zeal- 
ous for  the  interests  of  France,  "f  The  conduct  of  Melfort, 
on  the  other  liand,  was  the  subject  of  an  invective  which 
much  resembles  eulogy:  "He  is  neither  a  good  Irishman 
nor  a  good  Frenchman.  All  his  aflfections  are  set  on  his 
own  country.  "J 

Since  the  king  was  determined  to  go  northward,  Avaux 
did  not  choose  to  be  left  behind.  The  royal  i)arty  set  out, 
leaving  Tyrconnel  in  charge  at  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Char- 
Icmont  on  the  thirteenth  of  April.  The  journey  was  a  strange 
one.  The  country  all  along  the  road  had  been  completely 
deserted  by  the  industrious  population,  and  laid  waste  by 
bands  of  robbers.  "  This,"  said  one  of  the  French  officers, 
"  is  like  traveling  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  "§  What- 
ever effects  the  colonists  had  been  able  to  remove  were  at 

*  See  the  dispatches  written  by  Avaux  during  April,  1669  ;  Light  to  the 
Blind.  t  Avaux,  April  ^,  1689. 

t  Avaux,  May  -ft,  1689.  ^  Pusignan  to  Avaux,  ^^g^ »  ^^^- 
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Londondetiy  or  Enniskillen*  The  rest  had  been  stolen  or 
destioyedL  ATaux  informed  his  court  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  one  truss  of  haj  for  his  horses  without  sending 
fiye  or  six  miles.  No  htborer  dared  bring  any  thing  for 
sale  lest  some  marauder  should  lay  hands  on  it  by  the  way. 
The  embassador  was  put  one  night  into  a  miserable  tap-room 
full  of  soldiers  smoking,  another  night  into  a  dismantled 
house  without  windows  or  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
At  Charlemont  a  bag  of  oatmeal  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  as  a  matter  of  favor,  procured  for  the  French  legation. 
There  was  no  wheatcn  bread  except  at  the  table  of  the 
king,  who  had  brought  a  little  flour  from  Dublin,  and  to 
whom  Avaux  had  lent  a  servant  who  knew  how  to  bake. 
Those  who  were  honored  with  an  invitation  to  the  royal 
table  had  their  bread  and  wine  measured  out  to  them.  Ev- 
ery body  else,  however  high  in  rank,  ate  horse-corn,  and 
drank  water  or  detestable  beer,  made  with  oats  instead  of 
barley,  and  flavored  with  some  nameless  herb  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops.*  Yet  report  said  that  the  country  between 
Charlemont  and  Strabane  was  even  more  desolate  than  the 
country  between  Dublin  and  Charlemont.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  carry  a  large  stock  of  provisions.  The  roads  were 
so  bad,  and  the  horses  so  weak,  that  the  baggage-wagons 
liad  all  been  left  far  behind.  The  chief  officers  of  the  army 
were  consequently  in  want  of  necessaries ;  and  the  ill-hu- 
mor, which  was  the  natural  effect  of  these  privations,  was 
increased  by  the  insensibility  of  James,  who  seemed  not  to 
be  aware  that  every  body  about  him  was  not  perfectly  com- 
fortablcf 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  king  and  his  train  pro- 
ceeded to  Omagh.  The  rain  fell,  the  wind  blew,  the  horses 
could  scarcely  make  their  way  through  the  mud,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  storm,  and  the  road  was  frequently  intersected 
by  torrents  which  might  almost  be  called  rivers.  The  trav- 
elers had  to  pass  several  fords  where  the  water  was  breast- 

*  This  lamentable  account  of  the  Irieh  beer  is  taken  from  a  dispatch  which 
DtBgtigny  Wrote  from  Cork  to  Louvois,  and  which  is  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  War  Office.  t  Avaux,  April  ^,  1689 ;  April  ^. 
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higk  Some  of  the  party  &inted  from  fatigae  and  hanger. 
AH  around  lay  a  frigbtfid  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of  for- 
ty miles  Avaux  counted  only  three  miserable  cabins.  Ev- 
ery thing  else  was  rock,  bog,  and  moor.  When  at  leng^ 
the  travelers  reached  Omagh,  they  found  it  in  ruins.  The 
Protestants,  who  were  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
abandoned  it,  leaving  not  a  wisp  of  straw  nor  a  cask  of  liq- 
uor. The  windows  had  been  broken,  the  chimneys  had  been 
beaten  in,  the  veiy  locks  and  bolts  of  the  doors  had  been 
carried  away.* 

Avaux  had  never  ceased  to  press  the  king  to  return  to 
Dublin,  but  these  expostulations  had  hitherto  produced  no 
effect.  The  obstinacy  of  James,  however,  was  an  obstinacy 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  manly  resolution,  and 
which,  though  proof  to  argument,  was  easily  shaken  by  ca- 
price. He  received  at  Omagh,  early  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  letters  which  alarmed  him.  He  learned  that  a  strong 
body  of  Protestants  was  in  arms  at  Strabane,  and  that  En- 
glish ships  of  war  had  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Foylc.  In  one  minute  three  messages  were  sent  to  sum- 
mon Avaux  to  the  ruinous  chamber  in  which  the  royal  bed 
had  been  prepared.  There  James,  half  dressed,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  man  bewildered  by  some  great  shock,  announced 
his  resolution  to  hasten  back  instantly  to  Dublin.  Avaux 
listened,  wondered,  and  approved.  Mclfort  seemed  prostra- 
ted by  despair.  The  travelers  retraced  their  steps,  and,  late 
in  the  evening,  reached  Charlcmont.  There  the  king  re- 
ceived dispatches  very  different  from  those  which  had  terri- 
fied him  a  few  liours  before.  The  Protestants  who  had  as- 
sembled near  Strabane  had  been  attacked  by  Hamilton. 
Under  a  true-hearted  leader  they  would  doubtless  have 
stood  their  ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded  thero, 
Iiad  told  them  that  all  was  lost,  had  ordered  them  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  had  set  them  the  example  of  flightf 
Tliey  had  accordingly  retired  in  confusion  to  Londonderry. 
The  king's  correspondents  pronounced  it  to  be  impossible 

*  Avaux  to  Louis,  April  ^J,  1689,  and  to  Louvois  of  the  same  date, 
f  Commons'  Journals,  Aug.  12,  1689  ;  Mackenzie's  Narrative. 
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that  Londcmdeny  should  hold  out.  His  majesty  had  only 
to  appear  before  the  gates,  and  they  would  instantly  fly 
open.  James  now  changed  his  mind  again,  blamed  himself 
tor  having  been  persuaded  to  turn  his  face  southward,  and, 
though  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  called  for  his  horses. 
The  horses  weze  in  miserable  plight ;  but,  wcaiy  and  half 
starved  as  they  were,  they  were  saddled.  Melfort,  complete- 
ly victorious,  carried  o£f  his  master  to  the  camp.  Avaux, 
after  remonstrating  to  no  purpose,  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  return  to  Dublin,  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
extreme  discomfort  which  he  had  undergone  had  something 
to  do  with  this  resolution,  for  complaints  of  that  discomfort 
make  up  a  large  part  of  his  letters ;  and,  in  truth,  a  life  pass- 
ed in  the  palaces  of  Italy,  in  the  neat  parlors  and  gardens 
of  Holland,  and  in  the  luxurious  pavilions  which  adorned 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  a  bad  preparation  for  the  ruined 
hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave,  however,  to  his  master  a  more 
weighty  reason  for  refusing  to  proceed  northward.  The 
journey  of  James  had  been  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  Irish,  and  had  excited  great  alarm 
among  them.  They  apprehended  that  he  meant  to  quit 
them,  and  to  make  a  descent  on  Scotland.  They  knew 
that,  once  landed  in  Great  Britain,  he  would  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  those  things  which  they  most 
desired.  Avaux,  by  refusing  to  proceed  farther,  gave  them 
an  assurance  that,  whoever  might  betray  them,  France  would 
be  their  constant  friend.* 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  James  hastened 
toward  Londonderry.  He  found  his  army  concentrated  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  city.  The  French  generals  who  had 
sailed  with  him  from  Brest  were  in  his  train,  and  two  of 
them,  Rosen  and  Maumont,  were  placed  over  the  head  of 
Richard  Hamilton.f  Rosen  was  a  native  of  Livonia,  who 
had  in  early  youth  become  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
fought  his  way  to  distinction,  and  who,  though  utterly  dcs- 

*  AvauZf  April  ^^  1689.     The  story  of  these  strange  changes  of  purpose 
li  told  very  disingenuously  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.,  330,331, 332,  Orig.  Mem. 
f  Life  of  James,  ii.,  334, 335,  Orig.  Mem. 
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titate  of  the,  gfaoes  sn4  tooompEuduiieiits  duoacteriitio  «f 
the  court  of  Yersaillefl,  was  nevierthdeBB  highin  &T0r  iheito. 
His  temper  was  sayage,;  his  manners  wm  coarse ;  his  hvh 
goage  was  a  strange  jaigoii  compounded  of  Tarions  diakeli 
of  French  and  German.  Even  those  who  thou^t  bs8t'«f 
him,  and  who  maintained  that  his  rough  exterior  oortttti 
some  good  qiiiaUtieSi  owned  that  his  looks  were  against  hSmt 
and  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  meet  such  a  figure  in  the 
dusk  at  the  comer  of  a  wood.*  The  little  that  is  knofm 
of  Maumont  is  to  his  honor. 

In  the  camp  it  was  generslly  expected  that  Londondenj 
would  fall  'without  a  Uow.  Bosen  confidently  prediotod 
that  the  mere  sight  of  the  Irish  armj  would  terrify  the  gw- 
risen  into  submission.  But  Bichard  Hamilton,  who  knew 
the  temper  of  the  colonists  Better,  had  misgivings.  The 
assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally  within  the  walls*. 
Lundj,  the  governor,  professed  the  Protestant  relig^n,.and 
had  joined  in  proclaiming  William  and  Mary ;  but  he  was^ 
in  secret  communication  with  the  enemies  of  his  CSnneii 
and  of  the  sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty.  Some 
have  suspected  that  he  was  a  concealed  Jacobite,  and  that 
he  had  afiected  to  acquiesce  in  the  Revolution  only  in  orcler 
that  he  might  be  better  able  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
restoration ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  conduct  is  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  faint-heartedness  and  poverty  of  spirit  than 
to  zeal  for  any  public  cause.  He  seems  to  have  thou^t 
resistance  hopeless ;  and,  in  truth,  to  a  military  eye,  the 
defenses  of  Londonderry  appeared  contemptible.  The  tor- 
tifications  consisted  of  a  simple  wall  overgrown  with  grass 
and  weeds ;  there  was  no  ditch  even  before  the  gates ;  the 
drawbridges  had  long  been  neglected ;  the  chains  were  rusty 
and  could  scarcely  be  used ;  the  parapets  and  towers  were 
built  after  a  fashion  which  might  well  move  disciples  of 
Vauban  to  laughter ;  and  these  feeble  defenses  were  on  al- 

*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon.  Some  English  writers  ignorantly  speak'  of 
Rosen  as  having  been,  at  this  time,  a  marshal  of  France.  He  did  not  beeome 
so  till  1703.  He  had  long  been  a  marechal  de  camp,  which  is  «  very  difimni 
thing,  and  had  been  recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  genersl 
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mcNit  every  side  cominanded  bj  heights.  Indeed,  those  who 
laid  out  the  citj  had  never  meant  that  it  should  be  able  to 
stand  a  r^olar  siege,  and  had  contented  themselves  with 
throwing  up  works  sufficient  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
against  a  tumultuary  attack  of  the  Celtic  peasantry.  A vaux 
assured  Louvois  that  a  single  French  battalion  would  easily 
storm  such  defenses.  Even  if  the  place  should,  notwith- 
standing all  disadvantages,  be  able  to  repel  a  large  army  di- 
rected by  the  science  and  experience  of  generals  who  had 
served  under  Cond6  and  Turenne,  hunger  must  soon  bring 
the  contest  to  an  end.  The  stock  of  provisions  was  smaU, 
and  the  population  had  been  swollen  to  seven  or  eight  times 
the  ordinary  number  by  a  multitude  of  colonists  flying  from 
the  rage  of  the  natives.* 

Lundy,  therefore,  from  the  time  when  the  Irish  army  en- 
tered Ulster,  seems  to  have  given  up  all  thought  of  serious 
resistance.  He  talked  so  despondingly  that  the  citizens 
and  his  own  soldiers  murmured  against  him.  He  seemed, 
they  said,  to  be  bent  on  discouraging  them.  Meanwhile  the 
enemy  drew  daily  nearer  and  nearer,  and  it  was  known  tliat 
James  himself  was  coming  to  take  the  command  of  his 
forces. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  of  hope  appeared.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  April  ships  from  England  anchored  in  the 
bay.  They  had  on  board  two  regiments,  which  had  been 
sent,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  named  Cunningham, 
to  re-enforce  the  garrison.  Cunningham  and  several  of  his 
officers  went  on  shore  and  conferred  with  Lundy.  Lundy 
dissuaded  them  from  landing  their  men.  The  place,  he 
said,  could  not  hold  out.  To  throw  more  troops  into  it 
would  therefore  be  worse  than  useless ;  for,  the  more  nu- 
merous the  garrison,  the  more  prisoners  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing  that  the  two  regi- 
ments could  do  would  be  to  sail  back  to  England.  He 
meant,  he  said,  to  withdraw  himself  privately,  and  the  in- 

*  Avaux,  April  -ff,  1689.  Among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  a 
earioiu  report  on  the  defenses  of  Londonderry,  drawn  up  in  1705  for  the 
Duke  of  Onnond  by  a  French  engineer  named  Thomas. 
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habitaiits  mnst  then  ttj  lb.  make  good  temui  fixr 

selveB.  .  •  .. . 

He  went  through  the  fixrm  of  holding:  a  council  of  nn^ 
bat  from  this  council  he  ezdnded  all  those  officers  of  Ills 
garrison  whose  sentiments  he  knew  to  be  diflbcent  fiom'hb 
own.  Sdme,  who  had  xndinarilj  been  sommoned  on  aidi 
occasions,  and  who  now'came  nninvited^  were  throst  oat  ^ 
of  the  room.  *  Whatever  the  governor  said  was  edioed  lij 
his  creatures.  Cunning^iam  and  Cunningham's  compaadoBS 
could  scarcelj  venture  to  oppose  their  opmion  to  that  ef  • 
person  whose  Iqcal  knowle^  was  neeessarilj  ftc  sopefior 
to  theirs,  and  whom  they  were  hj  iheir  instructions  dbMt- 
ed  to  obej.  One  brave  soldier  murmured.  **  Undentaul  ' 
this,**  he  said,  **to  ^ve  up  Londondehy  is  to  gbe-up  Ixe^ 
land."  But  his  objections  were  contemptuouslj  oveRoled.* 
The  meeting 'broke  up.  Cunningiiam  and  his  officers  m» 
turned  to  the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for  deJMtftnigj^ 
Meanwhile  Lundj  privately  sent  a  messenger  to  the  tmA 
quarters  of  the  enemj,  with  assurances  that  the  city  sfaopH 
be  peaceably  surrendered  on  the  iiriat  summons. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  coimcil  of  war  was 
whispered  about  the  streets,  the  spirit  of  the  s(^diers  and 
citizens  swelled  up  high  and  fierce  against  the  dastardly  and 
perfidious  chief  who  had  betrayied  them.  Many  of  his  own 
officers  declared  that  they  no  longer  thought  themselvss 
bound  to  obey  him.  Voices  were  heard  threatening,  some 
that  his  brains  should  be  blown  out,  some  that  he  should  be 
hanged  on  the  walls.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Cunning- 
ham imploring  him  to  assume  the  command.  He  excused 
himself  on  the  plausible  ground  that  his  orders  were  to  take 
directions  in  all  things  from  the  govemor.f  Meanwhik'it 
was  rumored  that  the  persons  most  in  Lundy's  confidenea 
were  stealing  out  of  the  town  one  by  one.  Long  after  dusk 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth,  it  was  found  that'die 

♦  Commons*  Joumalg,  August  12, 1689. 

t  The  best  history  of  these  transactions  will  be  found  in  the  Jomnak  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  August  12, 1689.  See  also  the  narratives  of  Walker 
and  Mackenzie. 
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gates  were  open  and  that  the  keys  had  disappeared*  The 
officers  who  made  the  discoyery  took  on  themselves  to 
change  the  passwoids  and  to  double  the  goards.  The 
night,  however,  passed  over  without  any  assault.* 

After  some  anxions  hours  the  day  broke.  The  Irish, 
with  James  at  their  head,  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the 
city.  A  tumultuous  council  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was 
called*  Some  of  them  vehemently  reproached  the  governor 
to  his  face  with  his  treachery.  He  had  sold  them,  they 
cried,  to  their  deadliest  enemy ;  he  liad  refused  admission 
to  the  force  which  good  King  William  had  sent  to  defend 
them.  While  the  altercation  was  at  the  height,  the  senti- 
nels who  paced  the  ramparts  announced  that  the  vanguard 
of  the  hostile  army  was  in  sight  Lundy  had  given  orders 
that  there  should  be  no  firing ;  but  his  authority  was  at  an 
end.  Two  gallant  soldiers.  Major  Henry  Baker  and  Cap- 
tain Adam  Murray,  called  the  people  to  arms.  They  were 
assisted  by  the  eloquence  of  an  aged  clergyman,  George 
Walker,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Donaghmorc,  who  had,  with 
many  of  his  neighbors,  taken  refuge  in  Londonderry.  The 
whole  of  the  crowded  city  was  moved  by  one  impulse.  Sol- 
diers, gentlemen,  yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the  walls  and 
manned  the  guns.  James,  who,  confident  of  success,  had 
approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  southern  gate, 
was  received  with  a  shout  of  ^'No  surrender!'*  and  with  a 
fire  ftom  the  nearest  bastion.  An  officer  of  his  staff  fell 
dead  by  his  side.  The  king  and  his  attendants  made  all 
haste  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  cannon  balls.  Lnndy,  who 
was  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being  torn  limb  from  limb 
by  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  hid  himself  in  an  inner 
chamber.  There  he  lay  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  with 
the  generous  and  politic  connivance  of  Murray  and  Walker, 
made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  porter.f  The  part  of 
the  wall  from  which  he  let  himself  down  is  still  pointed  out, 
and  people  still  living  talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  a 
pear-tree  which  assisted  him  in  his  descent.  His  name  is, 
to  this  day,  held  in  execration  by  the  Protestants  of  the 
*  MadLeiizi0*8  Narrative.  t  Walker  and  Mackenzie. 
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north  of  Irelaiid,  and  Ub  efl^j*  was  long,  and  perliaiiB  atill 
is,  annually  hiing  and  borned  bj  them  with  marica  of  a]>- 
hoirence  fliiiiilar  to  those  which  in  Eng^daie  a{ipt>pit]aMl 
to  Guy  Faux. 

And  now  Ixmdondeny  waa  left  deafitate  of  all  militaiy 
and  of  all  civU  government  No  man  in  the  town  hmt'^ 
right.to  command  any  other;  the  defenses  were  weak ;  the 
provisions  were  scanty;  aninoensed tyrant  anda great  aany  ' 
were  at  the  gates.  But  within  was  that  which  has  oftea^ 
in  desperate  extremities,  retrieved  the  fidlen  fortones  of  na-- 
tions.  Betrayed,  deserted,  disorganised,  unprovided  with 
resources,  begurt  with  enemies,  the  noble  city  was  still  no 
easy  conquest  Whatever  an  engineer  might  fliink  of  die 
strength  of  the  ramparts,  all  that  was  most  intelligent,  most 
courageous,  most  highnetpirited  among  the  Englishxy  dTLeiiH 
ster  and  Northern  Ulster  was  crowded  behind  thenou  TIm 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  within  the  walls 
was  seven  thousand;  and  the  whole  world  could  not  bave 
furnished  seven  thousand  men  better  qualified  to  meet  a  tov 
rible  emergency  with  dear  judgment,  dauntless  valor,  and 
stubborn  patience.  They  were  all  zealous  Protestants,  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  majority  was  tinged  with  Puritan- 
ism. They  had  much  in  common  with  that  sober,  resolute, 
and  God-fearing  dass  out  of  which  Cromwell  had  formed 
his  unconquerable  army ;  but  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  had  developed  in  them  some  qualities 
which,  in  the  mother  country,  might  possibly  have  remain- 
ed latent.  The  English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an  ar- 
istocratic caste,  which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior  civil- 
ization, by  close  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance,  by  cool  intre- 
pidity, to  keep  in  subjection  a  numerous  and  hostile  popu- 
lation. Almost  every  one  of  them  had  been  in  some  meas- 
ure trained  both  to  military  and  to  political  functions*  Al- 
most every  one  was  £uniliar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  was 
accustomed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  remarked  by  contemporary  writers  that  the  colonists 
had  something  of  the  Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner, 
though  none  of  the  Castilian  indolence;  that  they  spoke  En- 
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gliflh  with  xemarkable  purity  and  correctness,  and  that  they 
were,  both  as  militiamen  and  as  jurymen,  superior  to  their 
kindred  in  the  mother  country.*  In  all  ages,  men  situated 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ireland  were  situated  have  had  pe- 
culiar vices  and  peculiar  yirtues — ^the  vices  and  virtues  of 
masters,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  and  virtues  of  slaves.  The 
member  of  a  dominant  race  is,  in  his  dealings  with  the  sub- 
ject race,  seldom,  indeed,  finudulent — ^for  fraud  is  the  re- 
source of  the  weak  —  but  imperious,  insolent,  and  crueL 
Toward  his  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct  is  gen- 
erally just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His  self-respect  leads 
him  to  respect  all  who  belong  to  his  own  order.  His  inter- 
est impeb  him  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  witli  those 
whose  prompt,  strenuous,  and  courageous  assistance  may  at 
any  moment  be  necessary  to  preserve  his  property  and  life. 
It  is  a  truth  ever  present  to  his  mind,  that  his  own  well-be- 
ing depends  on  the  ascendency  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs. His  very  selfishness,  therefore,  is  sublimed  into  pub- 
lic apirit,  and  this  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to  fierce  enthu- 
siasm by  sympathy,  by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  the 
dread  of  irrfamy ;  for  the  only  opinion  which  he  values  is 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to 
the  common  cause  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  The  char- 
acter thus  formed  has  two  aspects.  Seen  on  one  side,  it 
must  be  regarded  by  every  well-constituted  mind  with  dis- 
approbation. Seen  on  the  other,  it  irresistibly  extorts  ap- 
plause. The  Spartan,  smiting  and  spuming  the  wretched 
Helot,  moves  our  disgust ;  but  the  same  Spartan,  calmly 
dressing  his  hair,  and  uttering  his  concise  jests,  on  what  he 
well  knows  to  be  his  last  day,  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
is  not  to  be  contemplated  without  admiration.  To  a  super- 
ficial observer  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  evil  and 
so  much  good  should  be  found  together ;  Lut,  in  truth,  the 
good  and  the  evil,  which  at  first  sight  appear  almost  incom- 
patible, are  closely  connected,  and  have  a  common  origin. 

•  See  the  Character  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689,  and  the  Interest  of 
England  in  the  Prescr>'ation  of  Ireland,  1689.  Tho  former  pamphlet  is  the 
woik  of  an  enemy,  the  latter  of  a  zealous  friend. 
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It  was  becMise  tlio  Spivtaa  had  beea  tcu^^  to  xevm  )ip» 
self  as  one  of  a  xaoe  of  aonardgnfl,  and  to  look  down  oa^ 
that  was  not  Spartan  as  of  an  infonor  qieoiea,  tluvt  he  hti, 
no  fellow  feeling'for  the  nuaeraUe  serfa  who  crouched;1ya* 
fore  hinit  and. that  the  thought  of  aabmitting  to  a  foi«|faii 
master,  or  of  taming  his  back  heiore  an  enemj,  nchrer,  fvcn 
in  the  laat  extremity,  croaaed  his  mind.  Something  of  the 
same  character,  compoonded  of  tyrant  and  her(H  haa  been 
fomid  in  all  nationis  which  have  domineered  over  more  na* 
meroos  nations,  but  it  has  nowhere  in  modem  Europe  ahown 
itself  so  conspicaouslj  as  in  Iceland.  With  what  oonte^fA, 
with  wl^t  antipathy,  the  roling  minority  in-^that  comijbj 
long  r^orded  the  subject  majority  may  be  best  learned  fropi 
the  hateful  laws  whidi,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  liv^ 
ing,  disgraced  the  Irish  statutorbook.  Those  laws  were  at 
length  annulled;  but  the.  spirit  which  had  dictated  than 
survived  ithem,  and,  even,  at  this  day,  sometimes  breaka  oat 
in  excesses  pemidouB  to  the  commonwealth  and  dishotaor- 
able  to  the  Protestant  religion*  Nevertheless,  it  is  impo»^ 
sible  to  deny  that  the  En^ish  colonists  have  had,  with  too 
many  of  the  faults,  all  the  noblest  virtues  of  a  sovereign 
caste.  The  faults  have,  as  was  natural,  been  most  oflb^H 
sively  exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity  and  security ;  the 
virtues  have  been  most  resplendent  in  times  of  distress  and 
peril ;  and  never  were  those  virtues  more  signally  displayed 
than  by  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  when  their  governor 
had  abandoned  them,  and  when  the  camp  of  their  mortil 
enemy  was  pitched  before  their  walls. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  excited  by  the 
perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself,  than  those  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed proceeded,  with  a  gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of 
the  most  renowned  senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and  de» 
fensc  of  the  city.  Two  governors  were  elected.  Baker  and 
Walker.  Baker  took  the  chief  military  command.  Walker*s 
especial  business  was  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and 
to  dole  out  supplies  from  the  magazines.*     The  inhabitants 

*  There  was  afterward  some  idle  dispnto  about  the  question  whether  Walker 
was  properly  governor  or  not.    To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that  be  was  so. 
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capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments. 
Ciolonels,  captains,  and  subordinate  officers  were  appointed. 
In  a  few  hours  every  man  knew  his  post,  and  was  ready  to 
repair  to  it  as  soon  as  the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard. 
That  machinery  by  which  Ohver  had,  in  the  preceding 
gei^eration,  kept  up  among  his  soldiers  so  stem  and  so  per- 
tinacious an  enthusiasm,  was  again  employed  with  not  less 
complete  success.  Preaching  and  praying  occupied  a  large 
part  of  every  day.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  seven  or  eight  Nonconformist  ministers,  were 
within  the  walls.  They  all  exerted  themselves  indefatigably 
to  rouse  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Among  them- 
selves there  was,  for  the  time,  entire  harmony.  AH  dis- 
putes about  church  government,  postures,  ceremonies,  were 
forgotten.  The  bishop,  having  found  that  his  lectures  on 
passive  obedience  were  derided  even  by  the  Episcopalians, 
had  withdrawn  himself,  first  to  Raphoe,  and  then  to  En- 
gland„and  was  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  London.*  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Scotch  fanatic,  named  Hewson,  who  had  ex- 
horted the  Presbyterians  not  to  ally  themselves  with  such 
as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  had  sunk  under  the 
well-merited  disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protestant  com- 
munity.f  The  aspect  of  tiic  Cathedral  was  remarkable. 
Cannon  were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  broad  tower 
which  has  since  given  place  to  a  tower  of  different  propor- 
tions. Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults.  In  tlie  choir 
the  Idtuigy  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  read  every  morning. 
Eveiy  afternoon  the  Dissenters  crowded  to  a  simpler  wor- 
ship.} 

James  had  waited  twenty-four  hours,  expecting,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  performance  of  Lundy 's  promises ;  and  in 

*  Mackenzie's  Narrative ;  Funeral  Sermon  on  Bishop  Hopkins,  1690. 

t  Wa]ker*s  True  Account,  1689.  See  also  The  Apology  for  the  True  Ac- 
count, and  the  Vindication  of  the  True  Account,  published  in  the  same  year. 
I  have  called  this  man  by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  Ireland. 
But  his  real  name  was  Houstoun.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  strange 
Yoluma  entitled  Faithftil  Contendings  Displayed. 

t  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  of  being  public-spirited,  by  William  Ha- 
mil],1731. 

m.  M 
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twenty-four  hcfwn  i|ie  iaangemeiitB  fer  the  defense  of  Loi^ 
dondeny  were  complete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nineteentii, 
of  April,  a  trumpeter  came  to  thc^  soadiem  gate,  and  asked 
whetfier  the  engagements  into  which  the  govemor  had  ^ 
tered  would  be  fnlfiUed.  The  answer  was,  that  the  men 
who  goarded  these  walls  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  g0T«b- 
or's  engagements^  and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  laat 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of  higher  rank  was  senti 
daude  Hamilton,  lani  Strabane,  one  of  the  few  Bomaa 
Catholic  peers  of  Ireland.  Mnnay,  who  had  been  appointed^ 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  ei^t  regiments  into  wUeh 
the  gairison  was  distributed,  advanced  from  the  gate-  to 
meet  the  flag  of  truce,  and  a  short  conference  was  hiqU. 
Strabane  had  been  authorized  to  make  large  promises.*  Hie 
dtizehs  should  have  a  fibee  pardon  for  all  that  was  pasf^'if 
theyWonldsobmitto  their  lawful  sovereign.  HunrnyUm* 
self  should  have  a  oolonelVi  commission,  and  a  thousand 
pounds  in  money.  ^The  men  of  Londonderry,"  aaswused 
Murray,  **have  done  notiiing  that  requires  a  perdon,'a&d 
own  no  sovereign  but  King  William  and  Queen  Mazy.  B 
will  not  be  safe  for  your  lordship  to  stay  longer,  or  to  return 
on  the  same  errand.  Let  me  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you 
through  the  lines.*'* 

James  had  been  adsured,  and  had  fully  expected,  that  the 
city  would  yield  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  be^ 
fore  the  walls.  Finding  himself  mistaken,  he  broke  loose 
from  the  control  of  Melfort,  and  determined  to  return  in* 
stantly  to  Dublin.  Bosen  accompanied  the  king.  The  di* 
rection  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  to  Maumont.  Bichsid 
Hamilton  was  second,  and  Pusignan  third  in  command. 

The  operations  now  commenced  in  earnest.  The  besi^ 
ers  began  by  battering  the  town.  It  was  soon  on  fire  in 
several  places.  Boofe  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in, 
and  crushed  the  inmates.  During  a  short  time,  the  garrison, 
many  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  the  effect  of  a  cannon- 
ade, seemed  to  be  discomposed  by  the  crash  of  chimneys, 
and  by  the  heaps  of  ruin  mingled  with  disfigured  corpses. 
*  See  Walker's  Trae  Account  and  Mackenzie's  Nanative. 
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But  funiliazity  with  danger  and  horror  produced,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  natural  effect  The  spirit  of  the  people  rose  so 
high  that  their  chiefe  thought  it  safe  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  a  sally  was  made  under  the 
command  of  Murray.  The  Irish  stood  their  ground  reso- 
lutely, and  a  furious  and  bloody  contest  took  place.  Mau- 
mont,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  flew  to  the  place 
where  the  fight  was  raging.  He  was  struck  in  the  head  by 
a  musket  ball,  and  fell  a  corpse.  Tl^e  besiegers  lost  sev- 
eral other  officers,  and  about  two  hundred  men,  before  the 
colonists  could  be  driven  in.  Murray  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty. His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  beset 
by  enemies;  but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  till  some  of 
his  fiiends  made  a  rush  firom  the  gate  to  his  rescue,  with  old 
WaHcer  at  then:  head.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Maimiont,  Hamilton  was 
once  more  commander  of  the  Irish  army.  His  exploits  in 
that  post  did  not  raise  his  reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gen- 
tleman and  a  brave  soldier ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  a  great  general,  and  had  never,  in  his  life, 
seen  a  siegcf  Pusignan  had  more  science  and  energy ;  but 
Pusignan  survived  Maumont  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 
At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  May,  the  garrison 
made  another  sally,  took  several  flags,  and  killed  many  of 
the  besiegers.  Pusignan,  fighting  gallantly,  was  shot  through 
the  body.  The  wound  was  one  which  a  skillfiil  surgeon 
might  have  cured ;  but  there  was  no  such  surgeon  in  the 
Irish  camp,  and  the  communication  with  Dublin  was  slow 

•  WaJker ;  Mackenzie ;  Avaux,  ^^,  1689.     There  is  a  tradition  among 
the  Protestants  of  UJstcr  that  Maumont  fell  by  the  sword  of  Murray  ;  but  on 
this  point  the  report  made  by  the  French  embassador  to  his  master  is  deci- 
sive.    The  truth  is,  that  there  are  abnost  as  many  mythical  stories  about  the 
siege  of  Londonderry  as  about  the  siege  of  Troy.     The  legend  about  Murray 
and  Maumont  dates  from  1689.     In  the  Royal  Voyage,  which  was  acted  in 
that  year,  the  combat  between  the  heroes  is  described  in  these  sonorous  lines  : 
"  They  met ;  and  Monsicor  at  the  flmt  encounter 
Fell  dead,  blaspheming,  on  the  dusty  plain, 
And  dying,  bit  the  ground.'* 
t  **  Si  c*est  celuy  qui  est  sorti  de  France  le  dernier,  qpi  s*appeIloit  Richard, 
il  n'a  jamais  veu  de  si^ge,  ayant  toujours  servi  en  Rousillon." — Louvois  to 
ATaux,  June  -f^,  1689. 
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and  in^olar.  The  pocar  RmcTimiui  died^  complamuig  tit? 
terly  of  the  barbaroas  ignovmnoe  and  negUgenoe  which  had 
shortened  his  days.  A  medical  man,  who  had  been  aent 
down  express  fiom  the  capital,  arrived  after  the  fonenL 
James,  in  conseqaenoe,  as^  it  shoold  seem^  of  this  diaaatei^ 
established  a  daily  poat  between  Dublin  Qaatle  and  Hamil- 
ton's head-quarters.  Even  by  this  ctaveyanoe  lettan  did 
not  travel  very  ezpeditioasly;  for  the  couriers  went  on  loot; 
and  from  fear,,  probably,  of  the  Enniskilleners,  took  a  dr- 
cuitons  route  from  military  post  to  military  post* 

May  passed  away;  June  arrived;  and  still  Londondany 
held  out  Th^ne  had  been  many  sallies  and  wkirmiahca 
with  various  success;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  advantagehad 
been  with  the  garrison.  Several  o&cexs  of  note  had  been 
carried  prisoners  into  the  city;  and  tiv:o  French  bannera, 
torn  after  hard  fighting  from  the  besi^ers,  had  been  hung 
as  trophies  in  the  chancel  of  the  CSathedraL  It  seemed  that 
the  siege  must  be  turned  into  a  blockade.  But  before  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  town  by  main  force  was  relinquiahed, 
it  was  determined  to  make  a  great  effort  The  point  se- 
lected for  assault  was  an  outwork  called  Windmill  'HSif 
which  was  not  for  from  the  southern  gate.  Religious  stim- 
ulants were  employed  to  animate  the.  courage  of  the  forlom 
hope.  Many  volunteers  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  make 
their  way  into  the  works  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt  ^  Gap* 
tain  Butler,  son  of  the  Lord  Mountgarret,  undertook  to  lead 
the  sworn  men  to  the  attack.  On  the  walls  the  colonists 
were  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  The  office  of  those  who 
were  behind  was  to  load  the  muskets  of  those  who  were  in 
front.  The  Irish  came  on  boldly,  and  with  a  fearfrd  up- 
roar, but,  after  long  and  hard  fighting,  were  driven  back. 
The  women  of  Londonderry  were  seen  amid  the  thickest  fire 

*  Walker ;  Mackenzie ;  ATaux  to  Loavois,  May  -j^,  -^^  1689 ;  James  to 
Hamilton,  ^^,  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  LoQTola  witile 
to  Avaux  in  great  indignation.  "  La  mauraise  conduite  que  Ton  a  tenue  de-* 
▼ant  Londondery  a  couste  la  Tie  ^  M.  de  Maumont  et  k  M.  de  Pnsignan.  II 
ne  faut  pas  que  ea  Majette  Britannique  croye  qu*en  fidsant  tuer  dec  offiden 
generaux  comme  dea  ooldata,  on  puisse  ne  Ten  point  laiaaer  manqaer.  Cea 
■ortes  de  gens  aont  rarea  en  toot  paya,  et  doiTenl  eatre  menagei/* 
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serving  out  water  and  ammonition  to  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the  wall  was  onlj  seven  feet 
high,  Butler  and  some  of  his  sworn  men  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  top,  but  they  were  all  killed  or  made  prisoners.  At 
length,  after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had  £dlen,  their  chiefs 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.* 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  effect  of  hxmger.  It  was 
known  that  the  stock  of  food  in  the  city  was  but  slender. 
Indeed,  it  was  thought  strange  that  the  supplies  shou]4  have 
held  out  so  long.  Every  precaution  was  now  taken  against 
the  introduction  of  provisions.  All  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  city  by  land  were  closely  guarded.  On  the  south  were 
encamped,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  the  horsemen 
who  had  followed  Lord  Gralmoy  from  the  valley  of  the  Bar- 
row. Their  chief  was,  of  all  the  Irish  captains,  the  most 
dreaded  and  the  most  abhorred  by  the  Protestants  ;  for  he 
had  disciplined  his  men  with  rare  skill  and  care,  and  many 
frightfid  stories  were  told  of  his  barbarity  and  perfidy. 
Long  lines  of  tents,  occupied  by  the  infantry  of  Butler  and 
0*Niel,  of  Lord  Slane  and  Lord  Germanstown,  by  Nugent's 
Westmeath  men,  by  Eustace's  Kildare  men,  and  by  Cav- 
anagh's  Kerry  men,  extended  northward  tiU  they  again  ap- 
proached the  water  sidcf  The  river  was  fringed  with  forts 
and  batteries  which  no  vessel  could  pass  without  great  peril. 
After  some  time  it  was  determined  to  make  the  security 
still  more  complete  by  throwing  a  barricade  across  the 
stream,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  city.  Several 
boats  full  of  stones  were  sunk.  A  row  of  stakes  was  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Large  pieces  of  fir  wood, 
strongly  bound  together,  formed  a  boom  which  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  which  was  firmly 

♦  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Avaux,  June  ^^,  1680. 

t  As  to  the  discipline  of  Galmoy's  Horse,  sec  the  letter  of  Avaux  to  Lou- 
Tois,  dated  Sept.  ■^.  Horrible  stories  of  the  cruelty,  both  of  the  colonel  and 
of  his  men,  are  told  in  the  Short  View,  by  a  Clergyman,  printed  in  1689,  and 
in  several  other  pamphlets  of  that  year.  For  the  distribution  of  the  Irish 
forces,  see  the  contemporary  maps  of  the  siege.  A  catalogue  of  the  regiments, 
meant,  I  suppose,  to  rival  the  catalogue  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad,  will 
be  found  in  the  Londeriad. 
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&sten6d  to  both  thoroii  hy  caUes  a  fix>t  thick.*  A  hvgB 
stone,  to  which,  the  caUe  on  the  left  bank  was  attached,  mi 
lemoTed  many  yean  later,  Ibr  the  pnipoae  of  being  pdUabel 
and  shaped  into  a  .cohunn.  Bnt  the  intention  was  abor 
donedy  and  the  nigged  maas  stiE  lies,  not  many  yanda  ftooi 
its  original  site,  amid  the  shadea  which  sazzomnd  a  pleasant 
countxj-honse  named  Boom  HalL  Hard  bjr  is  tiie  waH 
from  which  the  besiegers  dxank.  A  littb  futher  off  is  thft 
burial^gronnd  where  thej.  laid  their  slain,  and  where,  even 
in  our  own  time^  the  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  npion 
many  skulls  and  thighrbones  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
torf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  north,  James  waa 
holding  his.  court  at  Dublin.  On  his  return  thither  fiom 
Londondeny  he  received  intelligence  that  the  French  fleo^ 
commanded  by  the  Count  of  CSiateau  Benaud,  had  andhned 
in  Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores  and  a  supply  of  money.  Herbert,  who  had 
just  been  sent  to  those  seas  with  an  English  squadron  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  communicationa  between 
Brittany  and  Ireland,  learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and' 
sailed  into  the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle.  But 
the  wind  was  unfavorable  to  him ;  his  force  was  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him ;  and  after  some 
firing,  which  caused  no  serious  loss  to  either  side,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  French  retired  into 
the  recesses  of  the  harbor.  He  steered  for  Scilly,  where  he 
expected  to  find  re-enforcements,  and  Chateau  Benaud,  eon- 
tent  with  the  credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and  afiraid  of 
losing  it  if  he  staid,  hastened  back  to  Brest,  though  earn- 
estly entreated  by  James  to  come  round  to  Dublin. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Commons  at  West- 
minster absurdly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Herbert. 
James,  not  less  absurdly,  ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted, 
and  a  Te  D^um  to  be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by 
no  means  satisfied  Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too 

*  Life  of  Adminl  Sir  John  Leaka,  bj  Stephen  M.  Leake,  CUnneieiix  ¥3n$ 
at  Anns,  1750.     Of  thia  book  only  fifty  copies  wen  printed. 
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strong  even  for  his  characteoristic  prudence  and  politeness. 
He  complained  that  James  was  so  unjust  and  ungrateful  as 
to  attribute  the  result  of  the  late  action  to  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  English  seamen  fought  against  their  right- 
ful king  and  their  old  commander,  and  that  his  majesty  did 
not  seem  to  he  well  pleased  by  being  told  that  they  were 
flying  over  the  ocean  pursued  by  the  triumphant  French. 
Dover,  too^  was  a  bad  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  affiur  in  Bantry  Bay  did  not  deserve 
to  be  called  a  battle.* 

On  the  day  after  the  Te  Deum  had  been  sung  at  Dublin 
ibr  this  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parliament  convoked  by 
James  assembled.  The  number  of  temporal  peers  of  Ire- 
land, when  he  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a  himd- 
red.  Of  these  only  fourteen  obeyed  his  summons.  Of  the 
fourteen,  ten  were  Boman  Catholics.  By  the  reversing  of 
old  attainders,  and  by  new  creations,  seventeen  more  lords, 
all  Boman  Catholics,  were  introduced  into  the  Upper  House. 
The  Ftotestant  bishops  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Cork,  and  Lim- 
erick, whether  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they  could  not 
lawfully  withhold  their  obedience  even  from  a  tyrant,  or 
from  a  vain  hope  that  the  heart  even  of  a  tyrant  might  be 
softened  by  their  patience,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Irishmen  and  Papists.  With  the  writs  the  returning  offi- 
cers had  received  from  Tyrconnel  letters  naming  the  per- 
sons whom  he  wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  constit- 
uent bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at  this  time  very  small ; 
for  scarcely  any  but  Roman  Catholics  dared  to  show  tlieir 
faces ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  freeholders  were  then  very 
few,  not  more,  it  is  said,  in  some  counties,  than  ten  or  twelve. 
Even  in  cities  so  considerable  as  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Gal- 

m 

*  Avaux,  May  -ft,  ^j^,  1689  ;  London  Gazette^  May  9  ;  Life  of  James, 
ii.,  370  ;  Burchett's  Naval  Transactions  ;  Commons*  Journals,  May  18,  21. 
From  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  do  la  Fayette  it  appears  that  this  paltry  af&ir 
'Was  correctly  appreciated  at  Versailles. 
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way,  the  number  of  persons  who,  under  the  new  charters, 
were  entitled  to  vote  did  not  exceed  twenty-four.     About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members  took  their  seats.     Of  these 
only  six  were  Protestants.*    The  list  of  the  names  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  religious  and  political  temper  of  the 
assembly.     Alone  among  the  Irish  Parliaments  of  that  age, 
this  Parliament  was  filled  with  Dermots  and  Greohagans, 
I       O'Neils   and  OT)onovans,  Macmahond,  Macnamaras,  and 
j       Macgillicuddies.     The  lead  was  taken  by  a  few  men  whose 
I       abilities  had  been  improved  by  the  study  of  the  law,  or  by 
experience  acquired  in  foreiga  countries.     The  Attorney 
!       General,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  represented  the  county  of 
'.       Cork,  was  allowed,  even  by  Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and 
I       learned  jurist.    Francis  Plowden,  the  Commissioner  of  Rev- 
;       enue,  who  sat  for  Bannow,  and  acted  as  chief  minister  of 
j       finance,  was  an  Englishman,  and,  as  he  had  been  a  princi- 
j      pal  agent  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  money  matters,  must 
I       be  supposed  to  have  been  an  excellent  man  of  business-f 
j       Colonel  Henry  Luttrell,  member  for  the  county  of  Carlow, 
liad  served  long  in  France,  and  had  brought  back  to  his  na- 
'       tive  Ireland  a  sharpened  intellect  and  polislied  manners,  a 
I       flattering  tongue,  some  skill  in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in 
I       intrigue.     His  elder  brother,  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  who 
was  member  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  militar}^  govem- 
,       or  of  tlie  capital,  had  also  resided  in  France,  and,  though  in- 
ferior to  Henry  in  parts  and  activity,  made  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished figure  among  the  adherents  of  James.     The  otli- 
'       er  member  for  the  comity  of  Dublin  was  Colonel  Patrick 
Sarsfield.     This  gallant  officer  was  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  one  of  themselves ;  for  his  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side, 
I       though  originally  English,  were  among  those  early  colonists 
I       who  were  proverbially  said  to  have  become  more  Irish  tlian 
Irishmen.     His  mother  was  of  noble  Celtic  blood,  and  he 
I       was  firmly  attached  to  the  old  religion.     He  had  inlierited 

i  *  King,  Hi.,  12  ;  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  the  Restoration,  1716.     Lists  of 

both  Houses  will  be  found  in  King's  Appendix. 

1 1  found  proof  of  Plowdcn's  connection  with  the  Jesuits  in  a  Treasury  Let- 
ter-book, June  12th,  1689. 
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an  estate  of  about  two  thousand  a  year,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  wealthiest  Roman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom. 
His  knowledge  of  courts  and  camps  was  such  as  few  of  his 
oountiTmen  possessed.  He  had  long  borne  a  commission 
in  the  English  life  Guards,  had  lived  much  about  Whitehall, 
and  had  fought  bravelj  tmder  Monmouth  on  the  Continent, 
and  against  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor.  He  had,  Avaux 
wrote,  more  personal  influence  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  and 
was  indeed  a  gentleman  of  eminent  merit,  bravo,  upright, 
honorable,  careful  of  his  men  in  quarters,  and  certain  to  be 
always  found  at  their  head  in  the  day  of  battle.  His  in- 
trepidity, his  frankness,  his  boundless  good-nature,  liis  stat- 
tue,  which  far  exceeded  that  of  ordinaiy  men,  and  the 
strength  which  he  exerted  in  personal  conflict,  gained  for 
him  the  affectionate  admiration  of  tlic  populace.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Englishry  generally  respected  him  as  a 
valiant,  skillful,  and  generous  enemy,  and  that,  even  in  the 
most  ribald  farces  which  were  performed  by  mountebanks 
in  Smithfleld,  he  was  always  excepted  from  the  disgraceful 
imputations  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  throw  on  the 
Irish  nation.* 

But  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  had  met  at  Dublin.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Irish 
nation,  a  nation  which  has  since  fiirnislied  its  full  propor- 
tion of  eloquent  and  accomplished  senators,  to  say  that,  of 
all  the  Parliaments  which  have  met  in  the  British  islands, 
Barebone's  Parliament  not  excepted,  the  assembly  convoked 
by  James  was  the  most  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  whicli 
a  Legislature  should  possess.  The  stem  domination  of  a 
hostile  caste  had  blighted  the  faculties  of  the  Irish  gentlc- 

•  **  SanfieU/'  Avaux  wrote  to  Louvois,  October  ^,  1689,  "n'est  pas  un 
homme  de  la  naissance  de  mylord  Galloway"  (Galmoyf  I  suppose)  **  ny  do 
Makarty :  mais  c*est  un  gentilhomme  distingue  par  son  merite,  qui  a  plus  dc 
credit  dans  ce  royaumc  qu'aucun  homme  que  je  connoisse.  II  a  dc  la  valeur, 
mab  surtout  de  Thonnear  et  de  la  probite  k  toute  epreuve  .  .  .  homme  qui 
sera  toujours  k  la  tete  de  ses  troupes,  et  qui  en  aura  grand  soin/'  l/cslie, 
in  his  Answer  to  King,  says  that  the  Irish  Protestants  did  justice  to  Sars- 
field's  integrity  and  honor.  Indeed,  justice  is  done  to  Sarsfield  even  in  such 
Bcurrilous  pieces  as  the  Royal  Fhght. 
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miui.  If  hewaBSofixrtaiiate  aa  tohftvekadByhehadgoK 
erallj  paased  his  life  on  them, 'BhootiBgy  fialiiiiig,  oaronmig^ 
and  makiiig  love  am(mg  his  vMaak.  Ulu  estete  ludlMBii 
confificated,  be  had  wmdeied  abont  item  bawn  to  bawn  alii 
from  cabin  to  cabia,  levyii^  amall  oontribiitioinay  and  lifiqg 
at  the  expense  of  other  men.  He  had  never  aat  m  die 
House  of  Commons ;  he  ',had  never  even  taken  an  active 
part  at  an  dection;  he  had  never  been  a  magistrate;  scane- 
ly  ever  had  he  been  on  a  grand  jmy.  He  had  llierafore  ab- 
solutdj  no  experience  of  public  affidrs.  The  "Rnglmh  mpatt 
of  that  age,  thou^  assuredly  not  a  very  profound  or  enli^ht^ 
ened  politician,  was  a  statesman  and  a  philosoidier  wboi 
compared  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  squire  of  M unstei  or 
Connaught. 

The  Parliaments  of  Ixdand  had  then  no  fixed  place  of 
assembling;  Indeed,  they  met  so  seldoni  and  brake  up  so 
speedily  that  it  would  haidty  have  been  worth  while  to  boild 
and  furnish  a  palace  for  their  special  use.  It  was  not  till 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  had  been  long  on  the  throne  that 
a  senate-house  which  sustains  a  comparison  with  the  finest 
compositions  of  Inigo  Jones  arose  in  College  Green.  On 
the  spot  where  the  portico  and  dome  of  the  Four  Courtd  now 
overlook  the  Ldffey,  stood,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
ancient  building  which  had  once  been  a  convent  o£  Domin- 
ican friars,  but  had  since  the  Beformation  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  legal  profession,  and  bore  the  name 
of  the  King's  Inns.  There  accommodation  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Parliament.  On  the  seventh  of  May,  James, 
dressed  in  royal  robes  and  wearing  a  crown,  took  his  seat 
on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ordered  the  Com- 
mons to  be  summoned  to  the  bar,* 

He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  natives  of  Ireland 
for  having  adhered  to  his  cause  when  the  people  of  his  oth- 
er kingdoms  had  deserted  him.  His  resolution  to  abolish 
all  religious  disabilities  in  all  his  dominions  he  declared  to 

*  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1689.  The  reader  must  not  im- 
agine that  thia  journal  has  an  official  character.  It  is  merely  a  oompilatiMi 
made  by  a  Proteatant  pamphleteer,  and  printed  in  London. 
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be  unalterable.  He  invited  the  bouses  to  take  the  Act  of 
Settlement  into  consideration,  and  to  redress  the  injuries  of 
wbich  the  old  proprietors  of  the  soil  bad  reason  to  com- 
plain. He  concluded  bj  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  his 
obligations  to  the  Eang  of  France.* 

When  the  royal  speech  had  been  pronounced,  the  chan- 
cellor directed  the  Commons  to  repair  to  their  chamber  and 
to  elect  a  speaker.  They  chose  the  Attorney  General  Na- 
gle,  and  the  choice  was  approved  by  the  king.f 

The  Commons  next  passed  resolutions  expressing  warm 
gratitude  both  to  James  and  to  Louis.  Indeed,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  a  deputation  with  an  address  to  Avaux ;  but 
the  speaker  pointed  out  the  gross  impropriety  of  such  a 
step,  and,  on  this  occasion,  his  interference  was  succcss- 
toLX  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  the  House  was  disposed 
to  listen  to  reason.  The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult. 
Judge  Daly,  a  Soman  Catholic,  but  an  honest  and  able  man, 
could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  the  indecency  and  folly 
with  which  the  members  of  his  Church  carried  on  the  work 
of  legislation.  Those  gentlemen,  he  said,  were  not  a  Par- 
liament ;  they  were  a  mere  rabble ;  they  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  the  mob  of  fishermen  and  market-gardeners 
who  at  Naples  yelled  and  threw  up  their  caps  in  honor  of 
Hassaniello.  It  was  painful  to  hear  member  after  member 
talking  wild  nonsense  about  his  own  losses,  and  clamoring 
for  an  estate,  when  the  lives  of  all  and  the  independence  of 
their  common  country  were  in  peril.  These  words  were 
spoken  in  private,  but  some  tale-bearer  repeated  them  to 
the  Commons.  A  violent  storm  broke  forth.  Daly  was 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar,  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  he  would  be  severely  dealt  witL  But,  just  when  lie 
was  at  the  door,  one  of  the  members  rushed  in,  shouting, 
"  Good  news !  Londonderry  is  taken !"  The  whole  House 
rose.  All  the  hats  were  flung  into  the  air.  Three  loud 
huzzas  were  raised.  Every  heart  was  softened  by  the  hap- 
py tidings.     Nobody  would  hear  of  punishment  at  such  a 

*  life  of  James,  ii.,  365.  f  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. 

t  Avaux,  5St»  1689. 
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moment.  The  order  lor  Dal/'s  attendance  was  diachaiged 
amid  cries  of  **.No  BabmisBion ;  no  Babmission  i  we  pip- 
don  him."  In  a  fewhonrs  it  was  known  that  Londonder- 
17  held  out  as  obstinately  as  ever.  This  transaction,  in  it- 
self unimportant,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  showing  liow 
destitute  that  House  of  Commons  was  of  the  qualities  wUdi 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  great  council  of  a  kingdom.  Aad 
this  assembly,  without  experience,  without  gravity,  and 
without  temper,  was  now  to  legislate  on  questions  wUdi 
would  have  tasked  to  the  Utmost  the  capaqty  of  the  gnat- 
est  statesmen.* 

One  act  James  induced  them  to  pass  which  would  hate 
been  most  honorable  to  him  and  to  them,  if  there  were  not 
abundant  prooft  that  it  wifts  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It 
was  an  act  purporting  to  jpint  entire  liberty  of  ooikscienoe 
to  all  Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  a  prodamation  was. 
put  forth  announcing  in  boastiful  language  to  the  KngBsh 
people  that  their  rightiful  king  had  now  signally  zefiitad 
those  slanderers  who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  seal  fit 
religious  liberty  merely  in  order  to  serve  a  turn.  If  he  were 
at  heart  inclined  to  persecution,  would  he  not  have  perse- 
cuted the  Irish  Protestants  ?  He  did  not  want  power.  He 
did  not  want  provocation.  Yet  at  Dublin,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Church  were  the  majority,  as  at  Westminster, 
where  they  were  a  minority,  he  had  firmly  adhered  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  much  maligned  Declaration  <tf 
Indulgence.t  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  same  wind  which 
carried  his  fair  prefessions  to  England  carried  thither  also 
evidence  that  his  professions  were  insincere.  A  single  law, 
worthy  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin,  seemed  ludicrously  out  of 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  laws  which  would  have  dis- 
graced Gardiner  or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast  work  of  spoliation 

*  A  True  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  by  a  Person  that  with 
Great  Difficulty  left  Dublin,  1689 ;  Letter  from  Dublin,  dated  June  12th,  IMS ; 
Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.,  861,  362,  863.  In  the  Life  it  is  said  that  the  pioe- 
lamation  was  put  forth  without  the  priyity  of  James,  but  that  ha  subseqiltiitiy 
approved  of  it.    See  Welwood*s  Answer  to  the  Declaration,  1689. 
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and  slaughter  on  which  the  legislators  of  Dublin  were  bent, 
was  an  act  annulling  the  authority  which  the  English  Par- 
liament, both  as  the  supreme  Legislature  and  as  the  su- 
preme Court  of  Appeal,  had  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.* 
This  act  was  rapidly  passed ;  and  then  followed,  in  quick 
succession,  confiscations  and  proscriptions  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  personal  estates  of  absentees  above  the  age  of 
seventeen  years, were  transferred  to  the  king.  When  lay 
property  was  thus  invaded,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  en- 
dowments which  had  been,  in  contravention  of  every  sound 
principle,  lavished  on  the  Church  of  the  minority  would  be 
qMxed.  To  reduce  those  endowments,  without  prejudice  to 
existing  interests,  would  have  been  a  reform  worthy  of  a 
good  prince  and  of  a  good  Parliament.  But  no  such  reform 
would  satisfy  the  vindictive  bigots  who  sat  in  the  King's 
Inns.  By  one  sweeping  act,  the  greater  part  of  the  titlic 
was  transfened  firom  the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy ;  and  the  existing  incumbents  were  left,  without  one 
farthing  of  compensation,  to  die  of  hunger.f  A  bill  repeal- 
ing the  Act  of  Settlement  and  transferring  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  firom  Saxon  to  Celtic  landlords  was  brought 
in  and  carried  by  acclamation. :{ 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely,  but  for  the  legislators  there  are  excuses  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  notice.  They  acted  unmer- 
cifully, unjustly,  unwisely.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  ex- 
pect mercy,  justice,  or  wisdom  firom  a  class  of  men  first 
abased  by  many  years  of  oppression,  and  then  maddened 
by  the  joy  of  a  sudden  deliverance,  and  armed  with  irre- 
sistible power.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  rude  and  ignorant.     They  had  lived 

*  Light  to  the  Blind ;  An  Act  declaring  that  the  Parliament  of  England 
can  not  bind  Ireland  against  Writs  of  Error  and  Appeals,  printed  in  London, 
1690. 

t  An  Act  concerning  Appropriate  Tithes  and  other  Duties  payable  to  Ec- 
clesiastical Dignitaries.     London,  1690. 

t  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  all 
Grants,  Patents,  and  Certificates  pursuant  to  them  or  any  of  them.  Lon- 
don, ] 
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in  a  state  of  oonptant  initatioiL  With  aristocmtical  j 
ments  thej  had  been  in  a  Benrile  position.  .  With  thehij^ 
est  pride  of  Uood,  ihej  had  Ifeen  exposed  to.dailj  affiQiiti»' 
.  such  as  mig^t.iTell  have  nmsed  the  choler  of  the  humldest 
plebeian.  In  sight  of  the  fields  and  castleB  which  liiejie* 
gaided  as  their  own,  thejr  had  been  g^  to  be  invited  bj.a 
peasant  to  partake  of  his  whejr  and  his  potatoes.  Thoto 
violent  emotions  of  hatred  and  capidity,  which  the  aitaatioBr 
of  the  native  gentleman  conld  scarcelj  £ul  to  callfiairth,  wfh 
peared  to  him  onder  the  qiecious  gnise  of  patriotism,  and 
piety.  For  his  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  his  nation  ;  4Kiid 
the  same  tyranny  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  patrmMoy 
had  robbed  his  Church  of  vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her  bjr 
the  devotion  of  an  earlier  age.  How  was  power  Iflraly  to 
be  used  by  an  uneducated  and  inexperienced  man,  agilatod 
by  strong  desires  and  resentments  which  he  mistook  finr  «h 
cred  duties  ?  And^  when  two  or  three  hundred  soch  man 
were  brought  tc^gether  in  one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  ^e  passions  which  each  had  long  nursed  in 
silence  would  be  at  once  matured  into  fearftd  vigor  by  ibe 
influence  of  sympathy  ? 

Between  James  and  his  Parliament  there  was  little  in 
common  except  hatred  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  was 
an  Englishman.  Superstition  bad  not  utterly  extinguished 
all  national  feeling  in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  not  but  be 
displeased  by  the  malevolence  with  which  his  Celtic  sup- 
porters regarded  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  The  range 
of  his  intellectual  vision  was  smalL  Yet  it  was  impossiUe 
that,  having  reigned  in  England,  and  looking  constantly  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he  should  reign  in  England  once  more, 
he  should  not  take  a  wider  view  of  politics  than  was  taken 
by  men  who  had  no  objects  out  of  Ireland.  The  few  Irish 
Protestants  who  still  adhered  to  him,  and  the  British  no- 
bles, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  follow- 
ed him  into  exile,  impbred  him  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
the  rapacious  and  vindictive  senate  which  he  had  convoked. 
They  with  peculiar  earnestness  implored  him  not  to  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.     On  what  se- 
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cnrity,  they  asked,  conld  any  man  invest  his  money  or  give 
a  portion  to  his  children,  if  he  could  not  rely  on  positive  laws 
and  on  the  xminterrapted  possession  of  many  years  ?  The 
military  adventorers  among  whom  Cromwell  portioned  out 
the  soil  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  wrong-doers.  But 
how  large  a  part  of  their  estates  had  passed,  by  fair  purchase, 
into  other  hands !  How  much  money  had  proprietors  bor- 
rowed on  mortgage,  on  statute  merchant,  on  statute  staple ! 
How  many  capitalists  had,  trusting  to  legislative  acts  and 
to  royal  promises,  come  over  from  England,  and  bought 
land  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  without  the  least  misgiving  as 
to  the  title !  What  a  sum  had  those  capitalists  expended, 
daring  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  building,  draining,  inclos- 
ing, planting !  The  terms  of  the  compromise  which  Charles 
the  Second  had  sanctioned  might  not  be  in  all  respects  ju^t. 
But  was  one  injustice  to  be  redressed  by  committing  an- 
other injustice  more  monstrous  stiU  ?  And  what  effect  was 
likely  to  be  produced  in  England  by  the  ciy  of  thousands 
of  innocent  English  families  whom  an  English  king  had 
doomed  to  ruin  ?  The  complaints  of  such  a  body  of  suffer- 
ers might  delay,  might  prevent,  the  Restoration  to  which 
all  loyal  subjects  were  eagerly  looking  forward ;  and,  even 
if  his  majesty  should,  in  spite  of  those  complaints,  be 
happily  restored,  he  would  to  the  end  of  his  life  feci  tlic 
pernicious  effects  of  the  injustice  which  evil  advisers  were 
now  urging  him  to  commit  He  would  find  tliat,  in  trying 
to  quiet  one  set  of  malcontents,  he  had  created  another.  As 
surely  as  he  yielded  to  the  clamor  raised  at  Dublin  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  lie  would,  from  the  day  on 
which  he  returned  to  Westminster,  be  assailed  by  as  loud 
and  pertinacious  a  clamor  for  a  repeal  of  that  repeal.  He 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  no  English  Parliament,  how- 
ever loyal,  would  permit  such  laws  as  were  now  passing 
through  the  Irish  Parliament  to  stand.  Had  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  the  part  of  Ireland  against  the  universal 
sense  of  England  ?  If  so,  to  what  could  he  look  forward 
but  another  banishment  and  another  deposition  ?  Or  would 
he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater  kingdom,  revoke  the 
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&stened  to  both  shores  by  cables  a  foot  thick.*  A  hnge 
stone,  to  wh^ch  the  cable  on  the  left  bank  was  attached,  was 
removed  many  years  later,  for  the  purpose  of  being  polished 
and  shaped  into  a  column.  But  the  intention  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  nigged  mass  stiU  lies,  not  many  yards  £rom 
its  original  site,  amid  the  shades  which  surround  a  pleasant 
country-house  named  Boom  HalL  Hard  by  is  the  well 
from  which  the  besiegers  drank.  A  little  farther  off  is  the 
burial-ground  where  they  laid  their  slain,  and  where,  even 
in  our  own  time,  the  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon 
many  skulls  and  thigh-bones  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
turf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  north,  James  was 
holding  his  court  at  Dublin.  On  his  return  thither  from 
Londonderry  he  received  intelligence  that  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Count  of  Chateau  Brcnaud,  had  anchored 
in  Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores  and  a  supply  of  money.  Herbert,  who  had 
just  been  sent  to  those  seas  with  an  English  squadron  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  communications  between 
Brittany  and  Ireland,  learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and 
sailed  into  the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle.  But 
the  wind  was  unfavorable  to  him ;  his  force  was  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him ;  and  after  some 
firing,  which  caused  no  serious  loss  to  either  side,  he  tliought 
it  prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  French  retired  into 
the  recesses  of  the  harbor.  He  steered  for  Scilly,  where  he 
expected  to  find  re-enforcements,  and  Chateau  Benaud,  con- 
tent 'wdth  the  credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and  afraid  of 
losing  it  if  he  staid,  hastened  back  to  Brest,  though  earn- 
estly entreated  by  James  to  come  round  to  Dublin. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Commons  at  West- 
minster absurdly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Herbert. 
James,  not  less  absurdly,  ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted, 
and  a  Te  Dfeum  to  be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by 
no  means  satisfied  Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too 

*  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  by  Stephen  M.  Leake,  Ciarencieaz  King 
at  Arms,  1750.     Of  this  book  only  fifty  copies  were  printed. 
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strong  even  for  his  characteristic  pradence  and  politeness. 
He  complained  that  James  was  so  unjust  and  ungrateful  as 
to  attribute  the  result  of  the  late  action  to  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  English  seamen  fought  against  their  right- 
ful long  and  their  old  conmiander,  and  that  his  majesty  did 
not  seem  to  be  well  pleased  by  being  told  that  they  were 
flying  over  the  ocean  pursued  by  the  triumphant  French. 
Dover,  too^  was  a  bad  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  affair  in  Bantry  Bay  did  not  deserve 
to  be  called  a  battle.* 

On  the  day  afler  the  Te  Deum  had  been  sung  at  Dublin 
for  this  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parliament  convoked  by 
James  assembled.  The  number  of  temporal  peers  of  Ire- 
land, wh^  he  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a  hund- 
red. Of  these  only  fourteen  obeyed  his  summons.  Of  the 
fourteen,  ten  were  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  reversing  of 
old  attainders,  and  by  new  creations,  seventeen  more  lords, 
all  Boman  Catholics,  were  introduced  into  the  Upper  House. 
The  Protestant  bishops  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Cork,  and  Lim- 
erick, whether  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they  could  not 
lawfully  withhold  their  obedience  even  from  a  tyrant,  or 
from  a  vain  hope  that  the  heart  even  of  a  tyrant  might  be 
softened  by  their  patience,  made  their  appearance  in  tlie 
midst  of  their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Irishmen  and  Papists.  With  the  writs  the  returning  offi- 
cers had  received  from  Tyrconnel  letters  naming  the  per- 
sons whom  he  wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  constit- 
uent bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at  this  time  very  small ; 
for  scarcely  any  but  Roman  Catholics  dared  to  show  their 
faces ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  freeholders  were  then  very 
few,  not  more,  it  is  said,  in  some  counties,  than  ten  or  twelve. 
Even  in  cities  so  considerable  as  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Gal- 

*  Avaux,  May  -ft>  jSt^  ^^^  J  London  Gazette  May  9  ;  Life  of  James, 
ii.,  370  ;  Barchett's  Naval  Transactions  ;  Commons*  Journals,  May  18,  21. 
From  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  dc  la  Fayette  it  appears  that  this  paltry  aflair 
was  correctly  appreciated  at  Versailles. 
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then  actoallj  sitting  in  Puliaittent.  It  ww  not  viifaoiit- 
difficultj  that  Ateuz  and  TTioonnel,  whoae  inflngnce  in  the 
Lower  House  £ur  exceeded  the  king^s,  coold  lestrain  the 
zeal  of  the  majority,* 

It  ia  lemarkaUe  thaty  while  the  king  was  losing  the  oo^ 
fidence  and  goodr-will  of  the  Irish  Commons  by  fiuntlj  fb^ 
fending  against  them^  in  one  quarter,  the  institatioa  of  pup 
erty,  he  was  himself^  in  andliher  quarteor^  attacking  that  ]»* 
stitation  with  a  violencey  if  possiUe,^ more. reckless  thaa 
theirs.  He  soon  finmd  that  no  money  came  into  hisJBoc- 
chequer.  The  canse  was  sufficiently  oWions.  Tmdewasat 
an  end.  Floating  cspitsl  had  heen  withdrawn  in  great] 
es  firom  the  island.  Of  the  fixed  capital  much  had 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  was  lying  icQe.  Thousands  of  those 
Protestants  who  were  the  most  industrious 
part  of  the  popnktkm  had  emigrated  to  En^aub.  v? 
sands  had  taken  rofoge  in  the  places  which  8^  I 
William  and  Mary.  -  Of  the  Boman  Catholic  y 
were  in  the  vigor  of  life,  the  majority  had  enlisted  in  iliil 
army  or  had  joined  gangs  of  plunderers.  The  poTerty  of 
the  treasury  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  poverty  of  the 
country ;  public  prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by  th^ 
restoration  of  private  prosperity ;  and  private  prosperity 
could  be  restored  only  by  years  of  peace  and  security. 
James  was  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
more  speedy  and  efficacious  remedy.  He  could,  he  coih 
ceived,  at  once  extricate  himself  firom  his  financial  difficol- 
ties  by  the  simple  process  of  calling  a  farthing  a  shilling. 
The  right  of  coining  was  undoubtedly  a  flower  of  the  pre- 
rogative, and  in  his  view  the  right  of  coining  included  the 
right  of  debasing  the  coin.  Pots,  pans,  knockers  of  doon, 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  long  been  past  use,  were  ear* 
ried  to  the  Mint.  In  a  short  time  lumps  of  base  metal, 
nominally  worth  near  a  million  sterling,  intrinsically  worth 
about  a  sixtieth  part  of  that  sum,  were  in  circulation*     A 

*  Avaux,  ^*,  1689,  and  '^^.  The  author  of  Light  to  the  Blind  ■tNOf. 
ly  eondemiM  the  indalgence  ahown  to  the  Pioteetant  bidiopa  who  adhoid  to 
Jainea. 
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royal  edict  dedaied  these  pieces  to  be  legal  tender  in  all 
cases  whatever.  A  mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds  was 
cleared  off  by  a  bag  of  counters  made  out  of  old  kettles. 
The  creditors  who  complained  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  told  by  Iltton  to  take  their  money  and  be  gone.  But 
of  all  classes,  the  tradesmen  of  Dublm,  who  were  generally 
Protestants^  were  the  greatest  losers.  At  first,  of  course, 
they  raised  their  demands,  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
took  on  themselves  to  meet  this  heretical  machination  by  put- 
ting forth  a  tariff  regulating  prices.  Any  man  who  belonged 
to  the  caste  now  dominant  might  walk  into  a  shop,  lay  on 
the  counted  a  bit  of  brass  worth  threepence,  and  carry  off 
goods  to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea.  Legal  redress  was  out 
of  the  question.  Indeed,  the  sufferers  thought  themselves 
happy  li^  by  tiie  sacrifice  of  their  stock  in  trade,  they  could 
redsem  their  limbs  and  their  lives.  There  was  not  a  baker's 
shop  in  the  city  round  which  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  were 
not  constantly  prowling.  Some  persons  who  refused  the 
bfUBe  money  were  arrested  by  troopers  and  carried  before  the 
provost  marshal,  who  cursed  them,  swore  at  them,  locked 
them  up  in  dark  cells,  and  by  threatening  to  hang  them  at 
their  own  doors,  soon  overcame  their  resistance.  Of  all  the 
plagues  of  that  time  none  made  a  deeper  or  a  more  lasting 
impression  oh  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  than 
the  plague  of  the  brass  money.*  To  the  recollection  of  the 
conftisioTi  and  misery  which  had  been  produced  by  James's 
coin,  must  be  in  part  ascribed  the  strenuous  opposition 
which,  thirty-five  years  later,  large  classes,  firmly  attached 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  government  of  George 
the  First  in  the  affair  of  Wood's  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in  thus  altering, 
by  his  own  authority,  the  terms  of  all  the  contracts  in  the 
kingdom,  assumed  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  the  whole 
L^slature.   Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate.    There 

♦  King,  iii.,  11 ;  Brief  Mcmoira  by  Hayne«,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint, 
amaag  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  No.  801.  I  have  seen 
seveial  specimens  of  this  coin.  The  execution  is  surprisingly  good,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered. 
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was  no  power,  htnmvej:  noeoiistitalioiial,  which  ihejr ; 
not  willing  to  cooooda  to  him,  as  long  as  be  iiaed  it  to  ( 
and  plnnder  the  Enj^ish  population*  Qa  the  other  liiSHl» 
they  respected  no  proro^tiYe,  however  andent,  howevier 
legitimate,  however  salotaij,  if  thej  apprehended  that^he 
might  nseit'to  protect  the  nu»  which  iheyaibhorzed*  .l^bq: 
were  not  satisfied  tiU  they  had  extorted  his  zdnctant  oonaypt 
to  a  portentous  kw,  a  kw  without «  pazalleL  in  the  histqgF 
of  civilized  ooontries,  the  great  Act  of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  filmed  containing  between  two  and  ilaee  ilwKi* 
sand  names.  At  the  top  was  half  the  peerage  of  Irelapid* 
Then  came  baronets,  knights,  dieigTmen,  sqi3uapes,xnerohai|||^ 
yeomen,  artisans,  women,  children.  No  investigation  wfM 
made.  Any  member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  cnditoi^ 
a  rivals  a  private  enemy, gave  in  the  name  to  the  ded^pjk 
the  table,  and  k  was  generally  inserted  without  diarwint^. 
The  only  debate  of  which  any  account  has  come  dqifv^^lto 
us  rekted  to  the  Earl  of  StKaffiyrd.  He  had  fiienda  ii^^ 
House  who  ventured  to  offisr  somethii^  ia  his  &vor.  "Bft 
a  few  words  fiom  Simon  Luttrell  settled  the  question*  ^I 
have,'*  he  said,  ^^  heard  the  king  say  some  hard  things  of 
that  lord.'*  This  was  thought  sufficient,  and  the  name  of 
StrajSbrd  stands  fifth  in  the  long  table  of  the  proscribed.* 

Days  were  fixed  before  which  those  whose  names  wers 
on  the  list  were  required  to  surrender  themselves  to  such 
justice  as  was  then  administered  to  English  Protestanto  in 
Dublin.  If  a  proscribed  person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must 
surrender  himself  by  the  tenth  of  August.  K  he  had  left 
Ireknd  since  the  fifth  of  November,  1688,  he  must  surren- 
der himself  by  the  first  of  September.  If  he  had  left  Ire- 
land before  the  fifth  of  November,  1688,  he  must  surrender 
himself  by  the  first  of  October.  K  he  fidled  to  appear  liy 
the  appointed  day,  he  was  to  be  lumged,  drawn,  and  quaiE^ 
tered  without  a  trial,  and  his  property  was  to  be  confijscated. 
It  might  be  physically  impossible  for  him  to  deliver  him- 
self up  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  act.  He  might  be 
bedridden.  He  might  be  in  the  West  Indies.  He  mi^t 
*  King,  iii.,  IS. 
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be  in  prison.  Indeed,  th6re  notoriouslj  were  such  cades. 
Among  the  attainted  lords  was  Moontjoy.  He  had  been 
indneed  by  the  villainy  of  Tyrconnel  to  trust  himself  at 
Saint  Germain's ;  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastile.;  he 
was  still  lying  there ;  and  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not 
ashamed  to  enact  that,  unless  he  could,  within  a  few  weeks, 
Hiake  his  escape  from  his  cell,  and  present  himself  at  Dub- 
lin, he  should  be  put  to  death.^ 

As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  there  had  been  any  in- 
qaby  into  the  guilt  of  those  who  were  thus  proscribed,  as 
not  a  sin^  one  among  them'had  been  heard  in  his  own  de- 
mise, and  as  it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  physically  im- 
possible for  many  of  them  to  surrender  themselves  in  time, 
it  was  dear  that  nothing  but  a  large  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  could  prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniq- 
uities so  horrible  that  no  precedent  could  be  found  for  them 
even  in  the  lamentable  history  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland. 
The  Commons  therefore  determined  that  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  meicj  should  be  limited.  Several  regulations  were 
'devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  passing  of  pardons 
difficult  and  costly ;  and  finally  it  was  enacted  that  every 
pardon  granted  by  his  majesty  after  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1689,  to  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  without  a  trial,  should  be  ab- 
solutely void  and  of  none  effect.  Sir  Richard  Nagle  came 
in  state  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented  the  bill  with 
a  speech  worthy  of  the  occasion.  ^^  Many  of  the  persons 
here  attainted,"  said  he,  ''have  been  proved  traitors  by  such 
evidence  as  satisfies  us.  As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed 
common  fame,  f 

With  such  reckless  barbarity  was  the  list  firamedi  that 
fimatical  Royalists  who  were  at  that  very  time  hazarding 
their  property,  their  liberty,  their  lives,  in  the  cause  of 
James,  were  not  secure  from  proscription.  The  most  learn- 
ed man  of  whom  the  Jacobite  party  could  boast  was  Henry 
jDodwell,  Camdenian  professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*  An  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  diven  Rebels  and  for  preserving  the  Interest 
of  kyal  Subjects,  London,  1690.  t  King,  iii.,  13. 
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Lithe  came  of hereditiy moPMchy he  ahiankftom  no  teo- 
rifice  and  from  no  danger.  It  was  about  him  that  Wiffiam 
uttezed  those  memoraUe  words,  **He  has  set  his  heart  en 
being  a  martyr,  and  I  have  setnune  on  disappomting  hmk" 
But  Jau^es  was  more  cmel  to  finends  than  William  to  fiwa. 
Dodwell  was  a  Protestant;  he  had  some  property  in  Osd- 
naught ;  these  crimes  were  sufficient,  and  he  was  set  dovn 
in  the  long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  the  galloin 
and  the  quartering-Uock** 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to  a  Inll  whioh  took 
from  him  the  power  of  pardoning,  seemed  to  many  penons 
impossible.  He  had,  four  years  before,  quaneled  with  tbe 
most  loyal  of  Parliaments  rather  than  cede  a  pretoogatife 
which  did  not  bdong  to  him.  It  mi^t,  therefi)ie,.wen  be 
expected  that  be  wrald  now  have  stru^led  hard  to  retain 
a  precious  prerogative  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  pnd* 
ecessors  ever  since  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  whieh 
had  never  been  questioned  by  fl^  Whigs.  Thd  stem  look 
and  raised  voice  with  which  he  had  reprimanded  the  Toiy 
gentlemen  who,  in  the  language  of  profound  reverence  and 
fervent  affection,  implored  him  not  to  dispense  with  the  laws, 
would  now  have  been  in  place.  He  might  also  have  seen 
that  the  right  course  was  the  wise  course.  Had  he,  on  this 
great  occasion,  had  the  spirit  to  declare  that  he  would  not 
shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even  as  respected 
the  guilty,  he  would  not  divest  himself  of  the  power  of  tem- 
pering judgment  with  mercy,  he  would  have  regained  moxe 
hearts  in  England  than  he  would  have  lost  in  Ireland.  But 
it  was  ever  his  fate  to  resist  where  he  should  have  yielded, 
and  to  yield  where  he  should  have  resisted.  The  most 
wicked  of  all  laws  received  his  sanction ;  and  it  is  but  a 
very  small  extenuation  of  his  guilt  that  his  sanction  was 
somewhat  reluctantly  given. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of 

*  His  name  it  in  the  fint  column  of  page  80,  in  that  edition  of  th0  liil 
which  was  licensed  March  26, 1690.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  progcribed 
person  must  have  been  some  other  Henry  Dodwell.  But  Bishop  Keanel'e 
second  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Cazliale,  1716,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  J 
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this  great  crime,  extreme  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  per- 
sons who  were  attainted  from  knowing  that  they  were  at- 
tainted till  the  day  of  grace  fixed  in  the. act  was  passed. 
The  roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept  carefully 
locked  up  in  iltton's  closet.  Some  Protestants  who  still 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  James,  but  who  were  anxious  to 
know  ifirhether  any  of  their  friends  or  relations  had  been 
proscribed,  tried  hard  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  list,  but  solic- 
itation, remonstrance,  even  bribery  proved  vain.  Not  a  sin- 
gle copy  got  abroad  till  it  was  too  late  for  any  of  the  thou- 
sands who  had  been  condemned  without  a  trial  to  obtain  a 
pardon.* 

Toward  the  dose  of  July  James  prorogued  the  Houses. 
They  had  sat  more  than  ten  weeks,  aQd  in  that  space  of 
time  they  had  proved  most  fiiUy  that,  great  as  have  been 
the  evils  which  Protestant  ascendency  has  produced  in  Ire- 
land, the  evils  produced  by  Popish  ascendency  would  have 
been  greater  stilL  That  the  colonists,  when  they  had  won 
tbib  victory,  grossly  abused  it,  that  their  legislation  was,  dur- 
ing many  years,  unjust  and  tyrannical,  is  most  true.  But 
it  is  not  less  true  that  they  never  quite  came  up  to  the  atro- 
cious example  set  by  their  vanquished  enemy  during  his 
short  tenure  of  power.  • 

Indeed,  while  James  was  loudly  boasting  that  he  had 
passed  an  act  granting  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  aU 
sects,  a  persecution  as  cruel  as  that  of  Languedoc  was  rag- 
ing through  all  the  provinces  which  owned  his  authority. 
It  was  said  by  tliose  who  wished  to  find  an  excuse  for  him 
that  almost  all  the  Protestants  who  still  remained  in  Mun- 
Bter,  Connaught,  and  Leinster  were  his  enemies,  and  that  it 
was  not  as  schismatics,  but  as  rebels  in  heart,  who  wanted 
only  opportunity  to  become  rebels  in  act,  that  he  gave  them 
up  to  be  oppressed  and  despoiled ;  and  to  this  excuse  some 
weight  might  have  been  allowed  if  he  had  strenuously  ex- 

*  A  list  of  most  of  the  Names  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Commonalty 
of  EDgiand  and  Ireland  (among  whom  are  several  Women  and  Children)  who 
are  all,  by  an  Act  of  a  Pretended  Parliament  assembled  in  Dublin,  attainted 
of  High  Treason,  1690 ;  An  Account  of  the  Transactions  of  the  late  King 
James  in  Ireland,  1690 ;  King,  iii.,  13 ;  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  1716.  • 
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erted  himself  to  protect  tbtiae  few  colonists  who,  though 
firmly  attached  to  the  Befiirined  religion,  were  crtill  true  to 
the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right.  Bat  even  these  deyoted  Royalists  found  that  their 
heresy  was  in  his  view  a  crime  for  which  no  services  or  sao- 
rifices  would  atone.  Three  or  four  noblemen,  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  who  had  welcomed  him  to  Ireland,^ 
and  had  sat  in  his  Parliament,  represented  to  him  that,  if 
the  rule  which  forbade  any  Protestant  to  possess  any  weap- 
on were  strictly  enforced,  their  country-houses  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  !Rapparees,  and  obtained  from  him  permis-  > 
sion  to  keep  arms  sufficient  for  a  few  servants.  But  Avaux 
remonstrated.  The  indulgence,  he  said,  was  grossly  abused ; 
these  Protestant  lotds  were  not  to  be  trusted;  they  were 
turning  their  houses  into  fortresses ;  his  majesty  would  soon 
have  reason  to  repent  his  goodness.  These  representations 
prevailed,  and  Roman  Catholic  troops  were  quartered  in  the 
suspected  dwellings.* 

Still  harder  was  the  lot  of  those  Protestant  clergymen 
who  continued  to  cling,  with  desperate  fidelity,  to  the  cause 
of  the  Lord's  anointed.  Of  all  the  Anglican  divines,  the 
one  who  had  the  largest  share  of  James's  good  graces  seems 
to  hav^been  Cartwright.  Whether  Gartwright  could  long 
have  continued  to  be  a  favorite  without  being  an  apostate 
may  be  doubted.  He  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  and  thenceforward  his  Church  had  no  one  to  plead 
her  cause.  Nevertheless,  a  few  of  her  prelates  and  priests 
continued  for  a  time  to  teach  what  they  had  taught  in  the 
days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  But  it  was  at  the  peril  of  life 
or  limb  that  they  exercised  their  functions.  Every  wearer 
of  a  cassock  was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and  outrages  of  sol- 
diers and  Rapparees.  In  the  country,  his  house  was  robbed, 
and  he  was  fortunate  if  it  was  not  burned  over  his  head. 
He  was  hunted  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  with  cries  of 
"There  goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic."  Sometimes  he  was 
knocked  down ;  sometimes  he  was  cudgeled-t     The  rulers 

*  Avaux,  i^Jf:?,  1689. 

t  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  iii.,  19. 
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)  Unirasitj  of  DaUin,  tnined  in  the  Anglican  doo- 
ofpuflhre  obedience,  had  greeted  James  on  his  first  ar- 
at  ihe  castle,  and  had  been  assnzed  bj  him  that  he 
I  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and 
pnvil^es.  They  were  now,  without  any  trial,  with- 
nj  accnsation,  throst  out  of  their  house.  The  com- 
m-plate  of  the  chapel,  the  books  in  the  library,  the  yery 
;  mnd  beds  of  the  coll^ians  were  seized.  Part  of  the 
ng  was  turned  into  a  magazine,  part  into  a  bairack, 
ato  a  prison.  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  Governor  of 
^tal,  was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  powerfid  inter- 
n,  induced  to  let  the  ejected  fellows  and  scholars  de- 
a  safety.  He  at  length  permitted  them  to  remain  at 
witkthis  condition,  tiiat,  on  pain  of  death,  no  three  of 
should  meet  together.*  No  Protestant  divine  suf* 
mora  hardships  than  Doctor  William  King,  Dean 
lint  Patxick's.  He  had  been  long  distinguished  by 
arvor  with  which  he  had  inculcated  the  duty  of  pas- 
^  obeying  even  the  worst  rulers.  At  a  later  period, 
he  had  published  a  defense  of  the  Revolution,  and 
ccepted  a  mitre  firom  tlie  new  government,  he  was  re- 
sd  that  he  had  invoked  the  divine  vengeance  on  the 
ers,  and  had  declared  himself  willing  to  die  a  hundred 
s  rather  than  desert  the  cause  of  hereditary  right.  He 
ud  that  the  true  religion  had  often  been  strengthened 
srsecution,  but  coidd  never  be  strengthened  by  rebel- 
that  it  would  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  Church  of  En- 
.  when  a  whole  cart-load  of  her  ministers  should  go  to 
allows  for  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance;  and  that  his 
st  ambition  was  to  be  one  of  such  a  company.f  It  is 
mprobable  that,  when  he  spoke  thus,  he  felt  as  he 
u  But  his  principles,  though  they  might  perhaps  have 
>ut  against  the  severities  and  the  promises  of  William, 
not  proof  against  the  ingratitude  of  James.  Human 
e  at  last  asserted  its  rights.  After  Eang  had  been  re- 
dly imprisoned  by  the  government  to  which  he  was  de- 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  iii.,  15. 
t  Leslie's  Answer  to  King. 
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votedlj  attached,  after  he  liad  been  inaolted  and  ihiettiQned 
in  his  own  choir  bjr  the  floldien,  after  he  had  been  inter- 
dieted  from  buzying  in  his  own  chnrch-yaxd  and  firom  preadn 
ing  in  his  own  pidpity  after  he  had  nanowlj  escaped  widi 
life  6om  a  musket-shot  fized  at  him  in  the  street,  he  bqpa 
to  think  the  Whig  theory  of  government  less  TwiraasonaMs 
and  onchzistian  th^m  it  had  once  aj^ieaied  to  him,  and  pop- 
soaded  himself  that  the  oppressed  CShoich  mi^t  kwftlly 
accept  deUveranoe,  if  God  shoold  be  pleased,  bjr  whateier 
means,  to  send  it  to  her. 

In  no  long  time  it  appeared  that  James  would  have  done 
well  to  hearken  to  those  counselors  who  had  told  him  that 
the  acts  by  which  he  was  trying  to  make  himself  popular  in 
one  of  his  three  kingdoms  would  make  him  odious  in  the 
others.  It  was  in  some  sense  finrtunate  fi»r  En^and  thai, 
after  he  had  ceased  to  zeign  here,  he  continued  dozing  moie 
than  a  year  to  zeign  in  Ireland.  The  Bevolution  had  been 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  public  feeling  in  his  fieivor.  'Tiiit 
reaction,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to  proceed  unintezmptad, 
might  perhaps  not  have  ceased  till  he  was  again  king;  but 
it  was  violently  interrupted  by  himself.  He  would  not  suf- 
fer his  people  to  forget ;  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  hope; 
while  they  were  trying  to  find  excuses  for  his  past  errors, 
and  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  would  not  repeat  these 
errors,  he  forced  upon  them,  in  their  own  despite,  the  <xm- 
viction  that  he  was  incorrigible,  that  the  sharpest  discipline 
of  adversity  had  taught  him  nothing,  and  that,  if  they  were 
weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  would  soon  have  to  depose 
him  again.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Jacobites  put  fiirth 
pampUets  about  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  blood,  about  the  im- 
perious temper  and  uncourteous  manners  of  William,  about 
the  favor  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about  the  heavy  taxes,  about 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  about  the  dangrn 
which  threatened  the  Church  from  the  enmity  of  Puritans 
and  Latitudinarians.  James  refuted  these  pamphlets  &r 
more  effectually  than  all  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  Whig 
writers  united  could  have  done.     Every  week  came  the 
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news  that  he  had  passed  some  new  act  for  robbing  or  mur- 
dering Protestants.  Eyeiy  colonist  who  succeeded  in  steal- 
ing across  the  sea  from  Leinster  to  Holyhead  or  Bristol, 
brought  fearfhl  reports  of  the  tyranny  under  which  his 
brethren  groaned.  YiThat  impression  these  reports  made  on 
the  Protestants  of  our  island  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
isLCt  that  they  moyed  the  indignation  of  Bonquillo,  a  Span- 
iard and  a  bigoted  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
informed  his  court  that,  though  the  English  laws  against 
Popery  might  seem  severe,  they  were  so  much  mitigated  by 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  goyemment,  that  they 
caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet  people;  and  he  took  upon 
himself  to  assure  the  Holy  See  that  what  a  Boman  Catholic 
Bufiered  in  London  was  nothing  when  compared  ^th  what 
a  Protestant  suffered  in  Ireland.* 

The  fngitiye  Englishry  found  in  England  warm  sympathy 
and  munificent  relief.  Many  were  received  into  the  houses 
of  firiends  and  kinsmen.  Many  were  indebted  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  liberality  of  strangers.  Among  those 
who  bore  a  part  in  this  work  of  mercy,  none  contributed 
more  largely  or  less  ostentatiously  than  the  queen.  The 
House  of  Commons  placed  at  the  king's  disposal  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  refugees  whose  wants 
were  most  pressing,  and  requested  him  to  give  commissions 
in  the  army  to  those  who  were  qualified  for  military  em- 
ployment.t  An  act  was  also  passed  enabling  beneficed 
clergymen  who  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  hold  preferment  in 
England.!  Yet  the  interest  which  the  nation  felt  in  these 
unfortunate  guests  was  languid  when  compared  with  the  in- 
terest excited  by  that  portion  of  the  Saxon  colony  which 
still  maintained  in  Ulster  a  desperate  conflict  against  over- 
whehning  odds.  On  this  subject  scarcely  one  dissentient 
voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our  island.     Whigs,  Tories,  nay, 

*  "  Cn  comparazion  de  lo  que  se  hace  in  Irlanda  con  los  Protestantes,  ea 
nada,*^  m^T*  ^^^  *  "  ^^^  4^®  ^^  ^^  Santitad  que  aqui  cstan  los  Cato- 
ficoa  mas  benignamente  tratados  que  los  Protestantes  in  Irlanda,"  June  ^. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  June  15, 1689. 

t  SUt.  1  W.  6l  M.,  sesB.  1,  c.  29. 
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even  those  Jacobites  in  whom  Jaeobitism  had  not  extin- 
guished eveiy  patriotic  sentiment,  glided  in  the  gloiy  of 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  The  Honse  of  Commons 
was  all  of  one  mind.  **This  is  no  time  to  be  counting 
cost,"  said  honest  Birch,  who  well  remembered  the  way  in 
which  Oliver  had  made  war  on  the  Irish.  **  Are  those  brave 
fellows  in  Londonderry  to  be  deserted?  If  we  lose  them, 
will  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  upon  us  ?  A  boom  across 
the  river!  Why  have  we  not  cut  the  boom  in  pieces f 
Are  our  brethren  to  perish  almost  in  sight  of  England,  with- 
in a  few  hours'  voyage  of  our  shores  ?"•  Howe,  the  most 
vehement  man  of  one  party,  declared  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  set  on  Ireland.  Seymour,  the  leader  of  th6 
other  party,  declared  that,  though  he  had  not  taken  part  in. 
setting  up  the  new  government,  he  should  cordially  support 
it  in  all  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Ire- 
land.t  The  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  delays  and  miscarriages  which  had 
been  all  but  fatal  to  the  Englishry  of  Ulster.  The  officers 
to  whose  treachery  or  cowardice  the  public  ascribed  the  ca- 
lamities of  Londonderry  were  put  under  arrest.  Lundy  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  Cunningham  to  the  Gate  House.  The 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  was  in  sorac  degree  calmed  by 
the  announcement  that,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  an 
army  powerful  enough  to  re-establish  the  English  ascend- 
ency in  Ireland  would  be  sent  across  Saint  Greorge's  Chan- 
nel, and  that  Schomberg  would  be  the  generaL  In  the 
mean  time,  an  expedition,  which  was  thought  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  was  dispatched  from  Liv- 
erpool, under  the  command  of  Kirke.  The  dogged  obsti- 
nacy with  which  this  man  had,  in  spite  of  royal  solicitations, 
adhered  to  his  religion,  and  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  Revolution,  had  perhaps  entitled  him  to  an  anmesty  for 
past  crimes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  selected  for  a  post  of  the  highest  im- 
portance an  officer  who  was  generally  and  justly  hated,  who 
had  never  shown  eminent  talents  for  war,  and  who,  both  in 
*  Grey's  Debates,  June  19,  1689.  Ibid.,  June  92,  1689. 
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■nd  in  England,  had  notoriously  tolerated  among  his 
I  a  lioentiousness  not  only  shocking  to  humanity,  but 
sompatible  with  discipline. 

tihe  mxteenth  of  May,  Kirke^s  troops  embarked ;  on 
cnty-Mcond  they  sailed,  but  contrary  winds  made 
M^  alow,  and  forced  the  armament  to  stop  long  at 
e  of  Han.  Meanwhile  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
afending  themselves  with  stubborn  courage  against 
auperiority  of  force.  The  Enniskilleners  had  never 
to  wage  a  vigorous  partisan  war  against  the  native 
ion.  Early  in  May  they  marched  to  encounter  a 
ody  of  troops  from  Connaught,  who  had  made  an  in- 
tto  Don^aL  The  Irish  were  speedily  routed,  and 
ffligOy  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men 
md  aizty  taken.  Two  small  pieces  of  artillery  and 
hocaea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Elated 
\  BQOQJws,  the  Enniskilleners  soon  invaded  the  county 
'an,  drove  before  them  fifteen  hundred  of  James's 
took  and  destroyed  tlie  castle  of  Ballincarrig,  re- 
the  strongest  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  car- 
*  the  pikes  and  muskets  of  the  garrison.  The  next 
m  was  into  Meath.  Three  thousand  oxen  and  two 
id  sheep  were  swept  away  and  brought  safe  to  the 
land  of  Lough  Erne.  These  daring  exploits  spread 
jven  to  the  gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel  Hugh  Suther- 
aa  ordered  to  march  against  Enniskillen,  with  a  reg- 
af  dragoons  and  two  regiments  of  foot.  He  carried 
im  arms  for  the  native  peasantry,  and  many  repaired 
standard.  The  Enniskilleners  did  jiot  wait  till  he 
nto  their  neighborhood,  but  advanced  to  encounter 
He  declined  an  action,  and  retreated,  leaving  his 
at  Belturbet  under  the  care  of  a  detachment  of  three 
d  soldiers.  The  Protestants  attacked  Belturbet  with 
made  their  way  into  a  lofty  house  which  overlooked 
m,  and  thence  opened  such  a  fire  that,  in  two  hours, 
nson  surrendered.  Seven  hundred  muskets,  a  great 
ty  of  powder,  many  horses,  many  sacks  of  biscuits, 
barrels  of  meal  were  taken,  and  were  sent  to  Ennis- 
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kiDeik  The  boats  wbixh  bnra^t  these  pEedoas  qpoOs 
werejoyfiilljweloomecL^  ThefiMor  of  liiiikgerwas  xenio«tfL 
While  the  aboriginal  popolatioii  had,  in  many  oonntiea,  at 
together  neg^ectefl  the  cnhiTation  of  the  earth,  in  fherais* 
pectation,  it  shoald  seem,  that  maimnding  wonld  prove  as 
inexhaustible  resonroe,  the  cokmistB,  true  to  the  pRmdent 
andindostrioos  eharacter  of  their  race,  had,  in  the  midst  «f 
war,  not  omitted  cazefiilly  to  till  the  soil  in  the  nei|^bo^ 
hood  of  their  strong^lds.  The  harvest  was  now  not  fir 
remote,  and,  tin  the  harvest,  the  food  taken  fiKmi  the  eiMBj 
would  be  amply  sufficient* 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  soccess  and  plenty,  the  Enniskillen* 
ers  were  tortorod  by  a  cruel  anxiety  for  Loodondeny. 
They  were  bound  to  tiie  defenders  of  that  dty  not  only  liy 
religions  and  national  sympathy,  but  by  common  interest; 
for  there'conld  be  no  donbt  tlutt  if  Londondeny  611,  IIm 
whole  Iiish  army  would  instantly  march  in  irresistiUe  ftm 
npon  Lon^  Erne.  Yet  what  conld  be  done?  Somebcafv 
men  were  for  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  the  be- 
sieged city,  but  the  odds  were  too  great  Detaehmenli, 
however,  were  sent,  which  infested  the  rear  of  the  blockading 
army,  cut  off  supplies,  and,  on  one  occasion,  carried  mmj 
the  horses  oif  three  entire  troops  of  cavalry.f  Still  the  liiM 
of  posts  which  surrounded  Londondeny  by  land  remained 
unbroken ;  the  river  was  still  strictly  closed  and  guarded. 
Within  the  walls  the  distress  had  become  extreme.  So 
early  as  the  eighth  of  June  horse-flesh  was  almost  the  only 
meat  which  could  be  purchased,  and  of  horse-flesh  the  siqh 
ply  was  scanty.  It  was  necessary  to  make  up  the  d^ 
ciency  with  tallow,  and  even  tallow  was  doled  out  with  a 
parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared.  The 
sentinels  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  saw  sails  nine  nules 
off  in  the  bay  of  Loc^h  Foyle.     Thirty  vessels  of  diffinnt 

*  Hamilton's  Trae  Relation ;  Mac  Coimick's  Fuither  Account.  Of  Ibi 
island  generally,  Avauz  says,  **0n  n'attend  rien  de  cette  racolte  cy,  lea  fty 
•ana  ayant  presque  tons  pris  lea  umea." — Letter  to  LoQToia,  March  ^,  ISM. 

t  Hamilton's  Trae  Relatioii. 
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sizes  were  counted.  Signals  were  made  from  the  steeples 
and  retnzned  fiom  the  mast-heads,  but  were  imperfectly  un- 
derstood on  both  sides.  At  last  a  messenger  from  the  fleet 
eluded  the  Irish  sentinels,  dived  under  the  boom,  and  in- 
formed the  gairison  that  Eirke  had  arrived  &om  England 
with  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  to  relieve  the 
city.^* 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at  the  height ;  but  a 
few  hours  of  feverish  joy  were  followed  by  weeks  of  mis- 
ery. Eirke  thought  it  unsafe  to  make  any  attempt,  either 
by  land  or  by  water,  on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  re- 
tired to  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  where,  during  several 
weeks,  he  lay  inactive. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  &mine  became  every  day  more 
severe.  A  strict  search  was  made  in  all  the  recesses  of  all 
the  houses  of  the  city,  and  some  provisions,  which  had  been 
concealed  in  ceUars  by  people  who  had  since  died  or  made 
their  escape,  were  discovered  and  carried  to  the  magazines. 
The  stock  of  cannon  balls  was  almost  exhausted,  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  brickbats  coated  with  lead.  Pesti- 
lence began,  as  usual,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  train 
of  hunger.  Fifteen  officers  died  of  fever  in  one  day.  The 
governor.  Baker,  was  among  those  who  sank  under  the  dis- 
ease. His  place  was  supplied  by  Colonel  John  Mitchel- 
bumcf 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin  that  Kirke  and  his 
squadron  were  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  alarm  was 
great  at  the  castle.  Even  before  the  news  arrived,  Avaux 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Richard  Hamilton  was  un- 
equal to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  It  had  therefore 
been  resolved  that  Bosen  should  take  the  chief  command. 
•*  He  was  now  sent  down  with  all  speed,  t 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June  he  arrived  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  besieging  army.  At  first  he  attempted  to  undermine 
the  walls,  but  his  plan  was  discovered,  and  he  was  compel- 
led to  abandon  it  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  more  than  a 
hundred  of  his  men  were  slain.     Then  his  fury  rose  to  a 

•  Walker.  t  Walker;  Mackenzie.  %  Avanx,  June  ^,  1689. 
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BtniigBpUoL  H^  an  oB  MUier^  a  innriuil  itf  Ewi«  j& 
expectancy,  tniBed  in  tlie  «riboal  of  the  gWiteBt  gma#i, 
accofitomeid,  dnring  many  jean,  to  aoiflliti&'waV)  to  btrlwl* 
fled  1)7  a  mob  of  coimtrjr  geniiBmeny  fto»ep>  ahofHteiMi^ 
who  ware  pvotected  01^7  bj  a  w«K)'«l!bieli  any  flMiu^l^ 
gineerwooMatcnoehaYeiironowAii^^  .  SbnHlh 
he  blasjihemed,  in  a  langoage  of  lu0  own,  made  iq[»  of  aA^ 
dialeotaqKikanfiomtheBallio^t^  fibwwi 

xaae  the  city  to  ihe  ground;  ho  would  Bpiio  no  livii^  fUajf 
— no^  not  die  yoong  girlfr— not  ibe  babies  at  the  bBe|||. 
As  to  tke  leaders,  death  was  too  light  a  pomahmerilflil 
them;  ha  would  xack  tiiem}  he  wqfold  xoaat  them  affipa 
In  his  rage  he  ordeied  a  aheU  to  be  fiqng  into  the  town^i^ 
a  letter  oontaininga  J^saQde  mepaoai  He  wooUt  lie  aaijj^ 
gather  into  one  U)ify  aS  the  j^totestanta  who  Iu4  jWTOMIwl 
at  thdr  homes  between  Ghademont  and  the  aesi  oU  Mph 
women,  children,  mtfny  of  ^bem  near  in  blood  and  afiM^ 
to  the  defenders  of  Londondeny>  No  protection^  wMl||||i|i 
mi£^  be  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been.  giTen,  ahq^ 
be  zespected.  The^nnltitode  thus  brought  together  ahfliU 
be  driTen  under  the  walls  of  Londondenj,  and  should  dupe 
be  starved  to  death  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen,  their 
fidends,  their  kinsmen.  This  was  no  idle  threat  FMies 
were  instantlj  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  collect  victims* 
At  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July,  hundreds 
of  Protestants,  who  were  charged  with  no  crime,  who  were 
incapable  of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  proteo- 
tions  granted  by  James,  were  dragged  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  It  was  imaged  that  the  piteous  sight  would  qucU 
the  spirit  of  the  colonists ;  but  the  only  effect  was  to  xoosa 
that  spirit  to  still  greater  energy.  An  order  was  immediate^ 
put  forth  that  no  man  should  utter  the  word  Surrender  qa 
pain  of  death,  and  no  man  uttered  that  word.  Several  per* 
sons  of  high  rank  were  prisoners  in  the  town.  Hitherto  thflj 
had  been  well  treated,  and  had  received  as  good  rations  401 
were  measored  out  to  the  garrison.  They  were  now  doafify 
confined.  A  gallows  was  erected  on  one  of  the  bnaHopiii 
and  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Bosen  ieq[ne8ting  him  to 
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send  a  confessor  instantlj  to  prepare  his  friends  for  death. 
The  prisoners,  in  great  dismay,  wrote  to  the  savage  Livo- 
nian,  but  received  no  answer.  Thcj  then  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  countryman,  Bichard  Hamilton.  They  were 
willing,  thej  said,  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  king,  but  they 
thou^t  it  hard  to  die  the  ignominious  death  of  thieves  in 
consequence  of  the  barbarity  of  their  own  companions  in 
arms.  Hamilton,  though  a  man  of  lax  principles,  was  not 
cmeL  He  had  been  disgusted  by  the  inhumanity  of  Bosen, 
but,  being  only  second  in  command,  could  not  venture  to 
express  publicly  all  that  he  thought.  He  however  remon- 
strated strongly.  Some  Irish  officers  felt  on  this  occasion 
as  it  was  natural  that  brave  men  should  feel,  and  declared, 
weeping  with  pity  and  indignation,  that  they  should  never 
cease  to  have  in  thdr  ears  the  cries  of  the  poor  women  and 
children  who  had  been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to  die 
of  fiunine  between  the  camp  and  tlie  city.  Eosen  persisted 
during  forty-eight  hours.  In  that  time  many  unhappy  crea- 
tares  perished ;  but  Londonderry  held  out  as  resolutely  as 
ever,  and  he  saw  that  his  crime  was  likely  to  produce  noth- 
ing but  hatred  and  obloquy.  He  at  length  gave  way,  and 
sufEered  the  survivors  to  withdraw.  The  garrison  then 
took  down  the  gallows  which  had  been  erected  on  the  bas- 
tion.* 

When  the  tidings  of  these  events  reached  Dublin,  James, 
though  by  no  means  prone  to  compassion,  was  startled  by 
an  atrocity  of  which  the  civil  wars  of  England  had  furnish- 
ed no  example,  and  was  displeased  by  learning  tliat  protec- 
tions, given  by  his  authority,  and  guaranteed  by  his  honor, 
had  been  publicly  declared  to  be  nullities.  He  complained 
to  the  French  embassador,  and  said,  with  a  warmth  whicli 
the  occasion  fully  justified,  that  B.oscn  was  a  barbarous 
Muscovite.  Melfort  could  not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if 
Bosen  had  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  have  been  hanged. 
Avaux  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  tliis  effeminate 

*  Walker ;  Bfaekenzie ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  King,  iii.,  13 ;  Lcslio's  An- 
ivrer  to  King ;  Life  of  Jamef,  ii.,  366.  I  ought  to  say  that  on  this  occasion 
King  ia  unjust  to  James. 

IIL  O 
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Bensibilitj.  Id  his  opinion,  nothing  had  been  done  that  was 
at  all  reprehensible,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  command- 
ing himself  when  he  heard  the  king  and  the  secretary  blame 
in  strong  language  an  act  of  wholesome  severity.*  In  truth, 
the  French  embassador  and  the  French  general  were  well 
paired.  There  was  a  great  difference,  doubtless,  in  appear- 
ance and  manner  between  the  handsome,  graceful,  and  re- 
fined diplomatist,  whose  dexterity  and  suavity  had  been 
renowned  at  the  most  polite  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  mil- 
itary adventurer,  whose  look  and  voice  reminded  all  who 
came  near  him  that  he  had  been  bom  in  a  halfnaavage  coun- 
try, that  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  that  he  had  once 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  marauding.  But  the  heart  of 
the  courtier  was  even  more  callous  than  that  of  the  soldier. 

Bosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  and  Richard  Hamilton 
was  again  leflt  in  the  chief  command.  He  tried  gentler 
means  than  those  which  had  brought  so  much  reproach  on 
his  predecessor.  No  trick,  no  lie,  which  was  thought  like* 
ly  to  discourage  the  starving  garrison  was  spared.  One 
day  a  great  shout  was  raised  by  the  whole  Irish  camp.  The 
defenders  of  Londonderry  were  soon  informed  that  the  army 
of  James  was  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  fall  of  Enniskillen. 
They  were  told  that  they  had  now  no  chance  of  being  re- 
lieved, and  were  exhorted  to  save  their  lives  by  capitula- 
ting. They  consented  to  negotiate.  But  what  they  asked 
was,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  depart  armed  and  in 
military  array,  by  land  or  by  water,  at  their  choice.  They 
demanded  hostages  for  the  exact  fulfillment  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  insisted  that  the  hostages  should  be  sent  on  board 
of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  the  Lough  Foyle.  Such  terms 
Hamilton  durst  not  grant ;  the  governors  would  abate  noth- 
ing; the  treaty  was  broken  off;  and  the  conflict  recom- 
menced, f 

By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced,  and  the  state  of  the 
city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming  more  frightful.      The 

♦  Leslie's  answer  to  King  ;  Avaux,  July  ^y  1689.  "  Jc  trouvay  Tcxpres- 
«ion  bicn  forto :  mai«  je  ne  voulois  ricn  repondre,  car  le  Roy  s'estoit  deija 
Ibrt  cmporte."  j  Mackenzie. 
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number  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  thinned  more  bj  fiunin^ 
and  diaeaae  than  bj  the  fixe  of  the  enemj.  Yet  that  fire 
waa  shaiper  and  more  constant  than  ever.  One  of  the  gates 
waa  beaten  in ;  one  of  the  bastions  was  hdd  in  ruins ;  but 
the  breaches  made  bj  day  were  repaired  hy  night  with  in- 
defatigable actLvily.  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But 
the  fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  exhausted 
that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Several  of  them, 
in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy,  fell  down  from  mere 
weakness.  A  very  small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and 
was  doled  out  by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides 
waa  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison  ap- 
peased the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of 
the  slain  who  lay  unburied  round  the  town,  were  luxuries 
which  few  could  afford  to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp's 
paw  was  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses  were  still 
alive,  and  but  barely  alive.  They  were  so  lean  that  little 
meat  was  likely  to  be  found  upon  them.  It  was,  however,. 
determined  to  slaughter  them  for  food.  The  people  perish- 
ed so  fiuBt  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  survivors  to  per- 
form the  rites  of  sepulture.  There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in 
which  some  corpse  was  not  decaying.  Such  was  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress,  that  the  rats  who  came  to  feast  in  these 
hideous  dens  were  eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  devoured. 
A  small  fish,  caught  in  the  river,  was. not  to  be  purchased 
with  money.  The  only  price  for  which  such  a  treasure 
could  be  obtained  was  some  handfuls  of  oatmeaL  Lepro- 
sies, such  as  strange  and  unwholesome  diet  engenders,  made 
existence  a  constant  torment.  The  whole  city  was  poison- 
ed by  the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  half  dead.  That  there  should  be  fits  of  discontent 
and  insubordination  among  men  enduring  such  misery  was 
inevitable.  At  one  moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker 
had  laid  up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of  food,  and  was  rev- 
eling in  private  while  he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolute- 
ly for  the  good  cause.  His  house  was  strictly  examined ; 
his  innocence  was  fully  proved ;  he  regained  his  popularity ; 
and  the  garrison,  with  death  in  near  prospect,  thronged  to 
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the  Cathedral  to  hear  him  preach,  drank  in  his  earnest  elo- 
quence with  delight,  and  went  forth  from  the  house  of  GM 
with  haggard  faces  and  tottering  steps,  but  with  spirit  still 
unsubdued.  There  were,  indeed,  some  secret  plottings.  A 
i  very  few  obscure  traitors  opened  communications  with  the 
enemy.  But  it  was  necessary  that  all  such  dealings  should 
be  carefully  concealed.  None  dared  to  utter  publicly  any 
words  save  words  of  defiance  and  stubborn  resolution.  Even 
in  that  extremity  the  general  cry  was  "No  surrender/' 
And  there  were  not  wanting  voices  which,  in  low  tones, 
added,  "  First,  the  horses  and  hides ;  and  then  the  prison- 
ers ;  and  then  each  other."  It  was  afterward  related,  half 
in  jest,  yet  not  without  a  horrible  mixture  of  earnest^  that 
a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulk  presented  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  skeletons  which  surrounded  him,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  conceal  himself  from  the  numerous  eyes  which  fol- 
lowed him  with  cannibal  looks  whenever  he  appeared  in  tlie 
streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  gar- 

i       rison  that  all  this  time  the  English  ships  were  seen  far  off 

in  Lough  Foyle.     Communication  between  the  fleet  and  the 

I       city  was  almost  impossible.     One  diver  who  had  attempted 

I       to  pass  the  boom  was  drowned.    Another  was  hanged.    The 

!       language  of  signals  was  hardly  intelligible.     On  the  thir- 

I       tccnth  of  July,  however,  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in  a 

I       cloth  button  came  to  Walker's  hands.     It  was  a  letter  from 

I       lorke,  and  contained  assurances  of  speedy  relief.     But  more 

I       than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery  had  since  elapsed,  and 

I       the  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  were  sick  with  deferred 

hope.     By  no  art  could  the  provisions  which  were  left  be 

made  to  hold  out  two  days  morcf 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  a  dispatch  from  England, 
which  contained  positive  orders  that  Londonderry  should  be 

*  Walker's  Account.     "  The  fat  man  in  Londonderry"  became  a  proveifaial 

expression  for  a  person  whose  prosperity  excited  the  envy  and  cupidity  of 

his  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

I  t  This,  according  to  Narcissus  Luttrell,  was  the  report  made  by  Captftin 

I         Withers,  afterward  a  highly  distinguished  officer,  on  whom  Pope  wrote  an 

epitaph. 
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relieved.  He  accordinglj  detennined  to  make  an  attempt 
which,  as  &r  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  least 
an  equally  &ir  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks  earlier.* 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come  to  Lough 
Foyle  under  his  convoy  was  one  called  the  Mountjoy.  The 
master,  Micajah  Browning,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  had 
hnmght  fiom  England  a  large  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had, 
it  IB  said,  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the  inaction  of 
the  armament.  He  now  eagerly  volunteered  to  take  the 
first  risk  of  succoring  his  feUow-citizens,  and  his  offer  was 
accepted.  Andrew  Douglas,  roaster  of  the  Phoenix,  who 
had  on  board  a  great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scotland,  was 
willing  to  share  the  danger  and  the  honor.  The  two  mer- 
chantmen y^ere  to  be  escorted  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate,  of 
thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Leake,  after- 
ward an  admiral  of  great  fame. 

It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun  had  just  set ;  the 
evening  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  was  over,  and  the  heart- 
broken congregation  had  separated,  when  the  sentinels  ou 
the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle. 
Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish  camp.  The  besiegers 
were  on  the  alert  for  miles  along  both  shores.  The  ships 
were  in  extreme  peril ;  for  the  river  was  low,  and  the  only 
navigable  channel  ran  very  near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where  the 
batteries  were  most  numerous.  Leake  performed  his  duty 
with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of  his  noble  profession,  ex- 
posed his  frigate  to  cover  the  merchantmen,  and  used  his 
guns  with  great  effect.  At  length  the  little  squadron  came 
to  the  place  of  periL     Then  the  Mountjoy  took  the  lead, 

*  The  dispatch,  which  positively  commanded  Kirke  to  attack  the  hoom,  was 
signed  by  Schombcrg,  who  had  already  been  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  b11  the  English  forces  in  Ireland.  A  copy  of  it  is  among  the  Naime  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Wodrow,  on  no  better  authority  than  the  gossip  of 
a  country  parish  in  Dumbartonshire,  attributes  the  relief  of  Londonderry  to 
the  exhortations  of  a  heroic  Scotch  preacher  named  Gordon.  I  am  inclined  to 
tlunk  that  Kirke  was  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a  peremptory  order  from 
Schomberg  than  by  the  united  eloquence  of  a  whole  synod  of  Presbyterian 
diTinee. 
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and  went  rignt  at  the  boom.     The  huge  barricade  cracked 
'       and  gave  way,  but  the  shock  was  such  that  the  Mountjoy 
j       rebounded,  and  stuck  in  the  mud,     A  yell  of  triumph  rose 
!       from  the  banks ;  the  Irish  rushed  to  their  boats,  and  were 
I       preparing  to  board  ;  but  the  Dartmouth  poured  on  them  a 
'       well-directed  broadside,  which  threw  them  into  disorder. 
'       Just  then  the  Phoenix  dashed  at  the  breach  which  the  Moont- 
I       joy  had  made,  and  was  in  a  moment  within  the  fence. 
Meantime  the  tide  was  rising  fast.     The  Mountjoy  b^an 
to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe  through  the  broken  stakes 
j       and  floating  ^pars.    But  her  brave  master  was  no  more.    A 
!       shot  from  one  of  the  batteries  had  struck  him,  and  he  died 
I        by  the  most  enviable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  which 
was  his  birth-place,  which  was  his  home,  and  which  had  just 
I       been  saved  by  his  coiurage  and  self-devotion  from  the  most 
frightful  form  of  destruction.     The  night  had  closed  in  be- 
fore the  conflict  at  the  boom  began ;  but  the  flash  of  the 
guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard,  by  the  lean  and  ghastly 
multitude  which  covered  the  walls  of  the  city.     When  the 
Mountjoy  grounded,  and  when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose 
from  the  Irish  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the 
besieged  died  within  them.     One  who  endured  the  unutter- 
able anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us  that  they  looked 
fearfully  livid  in  each  other's  eyes.     Even  after  the  barri- 
cade had  been  passed,  there  was  a  terrible  half  hour  of  sus- 
pense.    It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  ships  arrived  at  the 
quay.     The  whole  population  was  there  to  welcome  them. 
A  screen  made  of  casks  filled  ^vith  earth  was  hastily  thrown 
up  to  protect  the  landing-place  from  the  batteries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  the  work  of  unloading  be- 
gan.    First  were  rolled  on  shore  barrels  containing  six  thou- 
sand bushels  of  meal.     Then  came  great  cheeses,  casks  of 
beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of  butter,  sacks  of  pease  and 
biscuit,  ankers  of  brandy.     Not  many  hours  before,  half  a 
pound  of  tallow  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted  hide 
had  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly  care  to  every  fighting 
m(>n.    The  ration  which  each  now  received  was  three  pounds 
of  flour,  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.    It  is  easy 
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to  linage  with  what  tears  grace  was  said  over  the  sappers 
of  that  evening.  There  was  little  sleep  on  either  side  of 
the  waU.  The  bonfires  shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  ramparts.  The  Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  all  night, 
and  all  night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  citj  made  answer  to 
the  Irish,  guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  thirty-first  of  July,  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 
continued  to  play ;  but,  soon  after  the  sun  had  again  gone 
down,  flames  were  seen  rising  from  the  camp,  and,  when 
the  first  of  August  dawned,  a  line  of  smoking  ruins  marked 
the  site  lately  occupied  by  the  liuts  of  the  besiegers,  and 
the  citizens  saw  far  off  the  long  column  of  pikes  and  stand- 
ards retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle  toward  Stra- 
bane.* 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  the  most  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  Isles.  It  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five 
days.  The  garrison  had  been  reduced  from  about  seven 
thousand  effective  men  to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss 
of  the  besiegers  can  not  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker 
estimated  it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  certain,  from  the 
dispatches  of  Avaux,  that  the  regiments  which  returned  from 
the  blockade  had  been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of  them 
were  not  more  than  two  hundred  strong.  Of  thirty-six 
French  gunners  who  had  superintended  the  cannonading, 
thirty-one  had  been  killed  or  disabled,  f  The  means  both 
of  attack  and  defense  had  undoubtedly  been  such  as  would 
have  moved  the  great  warriors  of  tlic  Continent  to  laughter, 
and  this  is  the  very  circumstance  which  gives  so  peculiar  i 
an  interest  to  the  history  of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest,  i 
not  between  engineers,  but  between  nations ;  and  the  vie-  j 
tory  remained  with  the  nation  which,  though  inferior  in  num-  . 
ber,  was  superior  in  civilization,  in  capacity  for  self-govern-  | 
ment,  and  in  stubbornness  of  resolution.  J  i 

*  Walker ;  Mackenzie ;  Histoiro  de  la  Revolution  d'Irlandc,  Amsterdam,         j 
1691 ;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  -jAj,  1689  ;  Letter  of  Buchan  among  the  Naimc         j 
MSS. ;  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake ;  The  Londeriad ;  Observations  on  Mr.  Walk- 
er's Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  licensed  Oct.  4, 1689.  I 

t  ATauz  to  Seignelay,  July  -J^ ;  to  Louis,  Aug.  -fg.  I 

t  "  You  will  see  here,  as  you  have  all  along,  that  the  tradesmen  of  Lon* 
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As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Irish  army  had  letixed, 
a  deputation  from  the  city  hastened  to  Lough  Foyle,  and 
invited  Kirke  to  take  the  command.  He  eame  accompanied 
by  a  long  train  of  officers,  and  was  received  in  state  by  the 
two  governors,  who  delivered  up  to  him  the  authority  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  they  had  assumed.  He  re- 
mained only  a  few  days,  but  he  had  time  to  show  enough 
of  the  incurable  vices  of  his  character  to  disgust  a  popula^- 
tion  distinguished  by  austere  morals  and  ardent  public  spir- 
it. There  was,  however,  no  outbreak.  The  city  was  in  the 
highest  good-humor.  Such  quantities  of  provisions  had 
been  landed  from  the  fleet  that  there  was  in  eveiy  house  a 
plenty  never  before  known.  A  few  days  earlier  a  man  had 
been  glad  to  obtain  for  twenty  pence  a  mouthful  of  carrion 
scraped  from  the  bones  of  a  starved  horse.  A  pound  of 
good  beef  was  now  sold  for  three  halfpence.  Meanwhile 
all  hands  were  busied  in  removing  corpses  which  had  been 
thinly  covered  with  earth,  in  filling  up  the  holes  which  the 
shells  had  plowed  in  the  ground,  and  in  repairing  the  bat- 
tered roofs  of  the  houses.  The  recollection  of  past  dangers 
and  privations,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved 
well  of  the  English  nation  and  of  all  Protestant  churches, 
swelled  the  hearts  of  the  townspeople  with  honest  pride. 
That  pride  grew  stronger  when  they  received  from  William 
a  letter,  acknowledging,  in  the  most  affectionate  language, 
the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  brave  and  trusty  citizens  of 
his  good  city.  The  whole  population  crowded  to  the  Dia- 
mond to  hear  the  royal  epistle  read.  At  the  close  all  the 
guns  on  the  ramparts  sent  forth  a  voice  of  joy ;  all  the  ships 
in  the  river  made  answer ;  barrels  of  ale  were  broken  up ; 
and  the  health  of  their  majesties  was  drunk  with  shouts  and 
volleys  of  musketry. 

dondorry  had  more  skill  in  their  defense  than  the  great  officers  of  the  Irish 
army  in  their  attacks." — Light  to  the  Blind.  The  author  of  this  work  is 
furious  against  the  Irish  gunners.  The  hoom,  he  thinks,  would  never  have 
been  broken  if  they  had  done  their  duty.  Were  they  drunk  ?  Were  they 
traitors  T  He  docs  not  determine  the  point.  *'  I^ord,"  he  exclaims, "  who  secst 
the  hearts  of  people,  we  leave  the  judgment  of  this  affair  to  thy  mercy.  In 
the  interim  those  gunners  lost  Ireland." 
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e  generations  have  since  passed  away,  and  still  the 
f  Londonderry  is  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  what  the 
f  of  Marathon  was  to  the  Athenians.  A  lofty  pillar, 
from  a  bastion  which  bore  during  many  weeks  the 
iflt  fire  of  the  enemy,  is  seen  far  up  and  far  down  the 
.  On  the  summit  is  the  statue  of  Walker,  such  as 
in  the  last  and  most  terrible  emergency,  his  eloquence 
1  the  fiunting  courage  of  his  brethren.  In  one  hand 
laps  a  Bible.  The  other,  pointing  down  the  river, 
to  direct  the  eyes  of  his  &mished  audience  to  the 
ih  topmasts  in  the  distant  bay.  Such  a  monument 
nell  deserved,  yet  it  was  scarcely  needed ;  for,  in  truth, 
hole  city  is  to  this  day  a  monument  of  the  great  de- 
iice.  The  wall  is  carefully  preserved,  nor  would  any 
yf  health  or  convenience  be  held  by  the  inhabitants 
ent  to  justify  the  demolition  of  that  sacred  inclosurc 
I,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter  to  their  race  and  their 
m.*  The  summit  of  the  ramparts  forms  a  pleasant 
The  bastions  have  been  turned  into  little  gardens. 
and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may  be  seen 
d  culverins  which  scattered  bricks,  cased  with  lead, 
5  the  Irish  ranks.  One  antique  gun,  the  gift  of  the 
Vtkgjsrs  of  London,  was  distinguished,  during  the  hund- 
id  five  memorable  days,  by  the  loudness  of  its  report, 
in  bears  the  name  of  Roaring  Meg.  The  Cathedral  is 
with  relics  and  trophies.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  huge 
one  of  many  hundreds  of  shells  which  were  thrown 
be  city.  Over  the  altar  are  still  seen  the  French  flag- 
i,  taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally.  The 
ensigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  have  long  been  dust, 
leir  place  has  been  supplied  by  new  banners,  the  work 
fairest  hands  of  Ulster.  Tlie  anniversary  of  the  day 
ich  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
1  which  the  siege  was  raised,  have  been,  down  to  our 
ime,  celebrated  by  salutes,  processions,  banquets,  and 
as;  Lundy  has  been  executed  in  effigy,  and  the  sword, 

I  coUection  entitled  "  Derriana/*  which  was  published  more  than  sixty 
^,  is  a  curious  letter  on  this  subject. 
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said  by  tradition  to  be  that  of  Maumont,  has,  on  great  occa- 
sions, been  carried  in  triumph.  There  is  still  a  Walker 
Club  and  a  Murray  Club.  The  humble  tombs  of  the  Prot- 
estant captains  have  been  carefully  sought  out,  repaired,  and 
embellished.  It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  sentiment 
which  indicates  itself  by  these  tokens.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  the  higher  and  purer  part  of  human  na- 
ture, and  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  strength  of  states. 
A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements 
of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  any  thing  worthy  to 
be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descendants.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  for  the  moralist  or  the  statesman  to  look  with 
unmixed  complacency  on  the  solemnities  with  which  Lon- 
donderry commemorates  her  deliverance,  and  on  the  honors 
which  she  pays  to  those  who  saved  her.  Unhappily,  the  an- 
imosities of  her  brave  champions  have  descended  with  their 
glory.  The  faults  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  dominant 
castes  and  dominant  sects  have  not  seldom  shown  them- 
selves without  disguise  at  her  festivities ;  and  even  with  the 
expressions  of  pious  gi'atitude  which  have  resounded  from 
her  pulpits,  have  too  often  been  mingled  words  of  wrath  and 
defiance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated  to  Strabane  remained 
there  but  a  very  short  time.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  had 
been  depressed  by  their  recent  failure,  and  was  soon  com- 
pletely cowed  by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in  another 
(quarter. 

Three  weeks  before  this  time  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had 
gained  an  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  the  Enniskillen- 
ers,  and  had,  by  their  own  confession,  killed  or  taken  more 
than  fifty  of  them.  They  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
assistance  from  Kirke,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation, 
and  they  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  terms  offered  by  the 
enemy.  It  was  therefore  determined  at  Dublin  that  an  at- 
tack should  be  made  upon  them  from  several  quarters  at 
once.  Macarthy,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
Munster  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcashel,  marched 
toward  Lough  Erne  from  the  east  with  three  regiments  of 
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iro  n^ments  of  dragoons,  and  some  troops  of  cavaliy. 
BideraUe  force,  which  lay  encamped  near  the  mouth  of 
iver  Drowes,  was  at  the  same  time  to  advance  firom 
est  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  to  come  from  the 
with  such  horse  and  dragoons  as  could  be  spared  from 
mj  which  was  besieging  Londonderrj.  The  Ennis- 
B8  were  not  fallj  apprised  of  the  whole  plan  which 
een  laid  for  their  destruction,  but  thej  knew  that 
thy  was  on  the  road  with  a  force  exceeding  anj  which 
onld  bring  into  the  field*  Their  anxiety  was  in  some 
r  xelieyed  bj  the  return  of  the  deputation  which  they 
mt  to  Eirke.  Kirke  could  spare  no  soldiers,  but  he 
But  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  some  expe- 
d  officers,  of  whom  the  chieif  were  Colonel  Wolse- 
Ad  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berry.  These  officers  had 
by  sea  round  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  had  run  up 
me.  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  it  was 
ithat  their  boat  was  approaching  the  island  of  Ennis- 
The  whole  population,  male  and  female,  came  to 
lore  to  greet  them.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
their  way  to  the  castle  through  the  crowds  which 
on  them,  blessing  God  that  dear  old  England  had  not 
bigotten  the  Englishmen  who  upheld  her  cause  against 
odds  in  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

^Iseley  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  well  qual- 
br  his  post.  He  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  had  distin- 
3d  himself  among  the  Yorkshiremen  who  rose  up  for 
rince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  if  he 
belied,  proved  his  zeal  for  liberty  and  pure  religion 
using  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough,  who  had  made  a 
I  in  &vor  of  King  James,  to  be  brought  into  the  mark- 
ce  and  well  tossed  there  in  a  blanket.*  This  vehe- 
hatred  of  Popery  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of 
killen,  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for  command ;  and 
sley  had  other  and  more  important  qualifications. 
;h  himself  regularly  bred  to  war,  he  seems  to  have 
k  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  management  of  irregular 
•  Bemardi's  Life  of  Himself,  1737. 
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troops.  He  had  scarcelj  taken  on  himself  the  chief  com- 
mand when  he  received  notice  that  Mountcashel  had  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Crum,  Cram  was  the  frontier  garrir 
son  of  the  Protestants  of  Fermanagh.  The  rains  of  the  old 
fortifications  are  now  among  the  attractions  of  a  beautiful 
pleasure-ground,  situated  on  a  woody  promontory  which 
overlooks  Lough  Erne.  Wolseley  determined  to  raise  the 
siege.  He  sent  Berry  forward  with  such  troops  as  could 
be  instantly  put  in  motion,  and  promised  to  follow  speedily 
with  a  larger  force. 

Berry,  after  marching  some  miles,  encountered  thirteen 
companies  of  Macarthy's  dragoons,  commanded  by  Antho- 
ny, the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  of  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  but  much  less  successful  as  a.  soldier 
than  as  a  courtier,  a  lover,  and  a  writer.     Hamilton's  drar 
goons  ran  at  the  first  fire ;  he  was  severely  wounded ;  and 
his  second  in  command  was  shot  dead.     Macarthy  soon 
came  up  to  support  Hamilton,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Wolse- 
ley came  up  to  support  Berry.     The  hostile  armies  were 
now  in  presence  of  each  other.     Macarthy  had  above  five 
thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.     The  Ennis- 
killeners  were  under  three  thousand ;  and  they  had  march- 
ed in  such  haste  that  they  had  brought  only  one  day's  pro- 
visions.    It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
either  to  fight  instantly  or  to  retreat.     Wolseley  determ- 
ined to  consult  the  men ;  and  this  determination,  wliich,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  most  unworthy 
of  a  general,  was  fully  justified  by  the  peculiar  composition         i 
and  temper  of  the  httle  army — an  army  made  up  of  gentle- 
men and  yeomen  fighting,  not  for  pay,  but  for  their  lands, 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  God.     The  ranks  were     | 
drawn  up  under  arms,  and  the  question  was  put,  "Advance     j 
or  retreat?''     The  answer  was  a  universal  shout  of  "Ad- 
vance. "  Wolseley  gave  out  the  word, ' '  No  Popery."    It  was     I 
received  with  loud  applause.     He  instantly  made  his  dispo-     i 
sitions  for  an  attack.     As  he  approached,  the  enemy,  to  his     | 
great  surprise,  began  to  retire.     The  EnniskiUeners  were 
eager  to  pursue  with  all  speed ;  but  their  commander,  bus-     j 
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;  a  BDuei  restrained  their  ardor,  and  positively  forbade 
o  break  their  ranks*  Thus  one  army  retreated  and 
lor  fidlowed,  in  good  order,  through  the  little  town  of 
n  Butler.  About  a  mile  from  that  town  the  Irish 
ftbout  and  made  a  stand.  Their  position  was  well 
u  Thejr  were  drawn  up  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
eep  bog.  A  narrow  paved  causeway  which  ran  across 
g  was  the  only  road  by  which  the  cavalry  of  the  En- 
sners  could  advance ;  for  on  the  right  and  left  were 
feuf-pits,  and  quagmires,  which  affordj^  no  footing  to 
.  Macarthy  placed  his  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as 
ep  {his  causeway. 

laeley  ordered  his  infantry  to  the  attack.  They 
led  through  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  firm  ground, 
lahed  on  the  guns.  There  was  then  a  short  and 
»te  fight.  The  Irish  cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to 
pieces  till  they  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  Ennis- 
horse,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  mowed  down  by 
»  of  the  artillery,  came  fast  up  the  causeway.  The 
bagoons  who  had  run  away  in  the  morning  were  smit- 
ith  another  panic,  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  gal- 
fiom  the  field.  The  horse  followed  the  example. 
was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  that  many  of  them 
d  hard  till  their  beasts  fell  down,  and  then  continued 
on  foot,  throwing  away  carbines,  swords,  and  even 
as  encumbrances.  The  conquerors  now  gave  loose  to 
erodty  which  has  seldom  failed  to  disgrace  the  civil 
if  Ireland.  The  butchery  was  terrible.  Near  fifteen 
ed  of  the  vanquished  were  put  to  the  sword.  About 
uidred  more,  in  ignorance  of  the  countiy,  took  a  road 
led  to  Lough  Erne.  The  lake  was  before  them ;  the 
r  behind :  they  plunged  into  the  waters  and  perished 
Macarthy,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  rushed  into  the 
of  the  pursuers,  and  very  nearly  found  the  death  which 
ight.  He  was  wounded  in  several  places ;  he  was 
;  to  the  ground,  and  in  another  moment  his  brains 
have  been  knocked  out  with  the  butt  end  of  a  mus- 
hen  he  was  recognized  and  saved.     The  colonists  lost 
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only  twenty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  Tbej  took  four 
hundred  prisoners^  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen  baiiels 
of  powder,  all  the  drums  and  all  the  colors  of  the  vanquish- 
ed enemy.* 

The  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  won  on  the  same  aftei^ 
noon  on  which  the  boom  thrown  over  the  Foyle^as  broken. 
At  Strabane  the  news  met  the  Celtic  army  which  was  re- 
treating from  Londonderry.  All  was  terror  and  confusion ; 
the  tents  were  struck ;  the  military  stores  were  flung  by 
wagon-loads  into  the  waters  of  the  Moume ;  and  the  dis- 
mayed Irish,  leaving  many  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  victorious  Protestants,  fled  to  Omagh,  and  thence  to 
Charlcmont.  Sarsfield,  who  commanded  at  Sligo,  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  that  town,  which  was  instantly  occu- 
pied by  a  detachment  of  Kirke's  troops-t  Dublin  was  in 
consternation.  James  dropped  words  which  indicated  an 
intention  of  flying  to  the  Continent.  Evil  tidings  indeed 
came  fast  upon  him.  Almost  at  the  same  time  at*which  he 
learned  that  one  of  his  armies  had  raised  tlie  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  that  another  had  been  routed  at  Newton  But- 
ler, he  received  intelligence  scarcely  less  disheartening  firom 
Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  events 
to  which  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  her  religious  Ub- 
erty,  her  prosperity  and  her  civilization. 

*  Hamilton's  True  Relation ;  Mac  Cormick's  Further  Account ;  London 
Gazette,  Aug.  22d,  1689 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  368,  369 ;  Avaux  to  Louis,  Aug. 
-f^,  and  to  Louvois  of  the  same  date.  Story  mentions  a  report  that  the  panic 
among  the  Irish  was  caused  by  the  mistake  of  an  officer  who  called  out  *'  Right 
about  face"  instead  of  **  Right  face."  Neither  Avaux  nor  James  had  heard 
any  thing  about  this  mistake.  Indeed,  the  dragoons  who  set  the  example  of 
flight  were  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  orders  to  turn  their  hacks  on  an  ene- 
my. They  had  run  away  once  before  on  that  very  day.  Avaux  gives  a  very 
.simple  account  of  the  defeat :  "  Ccs  mesmes  dragons  qui  avoient  fuy  le  matin 
lasch^rent  Ic  pied  avec  tout  Ic  rcste  de  la  cavalcrie,  sans  tirer  un  coup  de  pis- 
tolct ;  ct  ils  sVnfuircnt  tous  avec  une  telle  epouvante  qu*ils  jett^ent  mousqae- 
tons,  pistolcts,  ct  cspccs ;  et  la  plupart  d*cux,  ayant  crev6  leurs  chevaux,  se 
deshabill^rent  pour  allcr  plus  viste  k  pied." 

t  Hamilton's  True  Relation. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

TioleDoe  of  revolutions  is  generally  proportioned  to 
;ree  of  ihe  maladministration  which  has  produced 
It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  government  of 
df  having  been  during  many  years  far  more  oppress- 
L  corrupt  than  the  government  of  England,  should 
Hen  widi  a  far  heavier  ruin.  The  movement  against 
t  king  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  in  England  con- 
re,  in  Scotland  destructive.  The  English  complain- 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  violation  of  the  law.  They 
»  against  the  first  magistrate  merely  in  order  to  as- 
B  Bupremacy  of  the  law.  They  were,  for  the  most 
tron^y  attached  to  the  Church  established  by  law. 
n  apj^ying  that  extraordinary  remedy  to  which  an 
dinary  emergency  compelled  them  to  have  recourse, 
iviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordinary  meth- 
scribed  by  the  law.  The  Convention  which  met  at 
inster,  though  summoned  by  irregular  writs,  was 
ited  on  the  exact  model  of  a  regular  Parliament. 
1  was  invited  to  the  Upper  House  whose  right  to  sit 
?a8  not  clear.  The  knights  and  burgesses  were 
by  those  electors  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
ihe  members  of  a  House  of  Commons  called  under 
at  seaL  The  francliises  of  the  forty-shilling  frec- 
of  the  householder  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  the  bur- 
nant,  of  the  liveryman  of  London,  of  the  Master  of 
'Oxford,  were  respected.  The  sense  of  the  constitu- 
lies  was  taken  with  as  little  violence  on  the  part  of 
Rrith  as  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  offi- 
at  any  general  election  of  that  age.  When  at  length 
ates  met,  their  deliberations  were  carried  on  with  per- 
edom  and  in  strict  accordance  with  ancient  forms. 
was  indeed,  after  the  first  flight  of  James,  an  alarm- 
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ing  anarchy  in  London  and  in  some  parts  of  the  countrjr ; 
but  tliat  anarchy  nowhere  lasted  longer  than  forty-eight 
hours.  From  the  day  on  whicli  William  reached  Saint 
James's,  not  even  the  most  unpopular  agents  of  the  fallen 
government,  not  even  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
In  Scotland  the  course  of  events  was  very  different 
There  the  law  itself  was  a  grievance,  and  James  had,  per- 
haps, incurred  more  unpopidarity  by  enforcing  it  than  by 
violating  it  The  Church  established  by  law  was  the  most 
odious  institution  in  the  realm.  The  tribunals  had  pro- 
nounced some  sentences  so  flagitious,  the  Parliament  had 
passed  some  acts  so  oppressive,  that,  unless  those  sentences 
and  those  acts  wore  treated  as  nullities,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  together  a  convention  commanding  the  public 
respect  and  expressing  the  public  opinion.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected,  for  example,  that  the  Whigs,  in  this  day 
of  their  power,  would  endure  to  see  their  hereditary  leader, 
the  son  of  a  martyr,  the  grandson  of  a  martyr,  excluded 
from  the  Parliament  House  in  which  nine  of  his  ancestors 
had  sat  as  earls  of  Aigyle,  and  excluded  by  a  judgment  on 
which  the  whole  kingdom  cried  shame.  Still  less  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  suffer  the  election  of  members 
for  counties  and  towns  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law ;  for,  under  the  existing  law, 
no  elector  could  vote  without  swearing  that  he  renounced 
the  Covenant,  and  that  he  acknowledged  the  royal  suprema- 
cy in  matters  ecclesiastical.*  Such  an  oath  no  rigid  Pres- 
byterian could  take.  If  such  an  oath  had  been  exacted, 
the  constituent  bodies  would  have  been  merely  small  knots 
of  prelatists ;  the  business  of  devising  securities  against  op- 
pression would  have  been  left  to  the  oppressors,  and  the 
great  party  which  had  been  most  active  in  effecting  the 
Revolution  would,  in  an  assembly  sprung  from  the  Revo- 
lution, have  had  not  a  single  representativcf 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  Aug.  31,  1681. 

f  Balcarras^s  Memoirs  ;  Short  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Scotland,  in  a 
letter  from  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  Amsterdam  to  his  friend  in  London,  171S. 
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liam  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying  to  the 
i  Scotland  that  scrupolous  respect  which  he  had 
and  xighteouslj  paid  to  the  laws  of  England.  It 
Mcdutdy  necessary  that  he  should  determme  by  his 
lihority  how  that  Convention,  which  was  to  meet  at 
ugh,  ahoold  be  chosen,  and  that  he  should  assume 
wet'oS  annulling  some  judgments  and  some  statutes. 
ibtdingly  summoned  to  the  Parliament  House  sever- 
B  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  honors  by  scn- 
which  the  general  voice  loudly  condemned  as  unjust, 
took  on  himself  to  dispense  with  the  act  which  de- 
PieBbyterians  of  the  elective  franchise. 
consequence  was  that  the  choice  of  almost  all  the 
and  buzghs  fell  on  Whig  candidates.  The  defeated 
complained  loudly  of  foul  play,  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
oe,  and  of  the  partiality  of  the  presiding  magistrates ; 
lese  complaints  were,  in  many  cases,  well  founded. 
ot  under  such  rulers  as  Lauderdale  and  Dundee  that 
s  learn  justice  and  moderation.* 
was  it  only  at  the  elections  that  the  popular  feeling, 
g  and  so  severely  compressed,  exploded  with  ^Io- 
The  heads  and  the  hands  of  the  martyred  Whigs 
iken  down  from  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  earned  in 
don  by  great  multitudes  to  the  cemeteries,  and  laid 
earth  with  solemn  rcspcct.t  It  would  have  been 
'  the  public  enthusiasm  had  manifested  itself  in  no 
raiseworthy  form.  Unhappily,  throughout  a  large 
'  Scotland  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were, 
the  phrase  then  common,  rabbled.  The  morning  of 
nas  day  was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  these 
B8 ;  for  nothing  disgusted  tlie  rigid  Covenanter  more 
iie  reverence  paid  by  the  prclatist  to  the  ancient  holi- 
f  the  Church.  Tliat  such  reverence  may  be  carried 
ibsurd  extreme  is  true ;  but  a  philosopher  may,  per- 
}e  inclined  to  think  the  opposite  extreme  not  less  ab- 

carras's  Memoirs ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  341. 

(Gmorial  for  His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  relation  to  the 

»f  Scotland,  by  two  Persons  of  Quality,  1689. 

n.  p 
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surd,  and  may  ask  why  religion  should  rgect  the  aid  of  as- 
sociations which  exist  in  every  nation  sufficiently  civilized 
to  have  a  calendar,  and  which  are  found  by  experience  to 
have  a  powexftd,  and  often  a  salutaiy  effect.  The  Puritan, 
who  was,  in  general,  but  too  ready  to  follow  precedents  and 
analogies  drawn  from  the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
Jews,  might  have  found  in  the  Old  Testament  quite  as  clear 
warrant  for  keeping  festivals  in  honor  of  great  events  as  for 
assassinating  bishops  and  refusing  quarter  to  captives.  He 
certainly  did  not  learn  firom  his  master,  Calvin,  to  hold  such 
festivals  in  abhorrence,  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  . 
strenuous  exertions  of  Calvin  that  Christmas  was,  after  an 
interval  of  some  years,  again  observed  by  the  citizens  of 
Geneva.*  But  there  had  arisen  in  Scotland  Calvinists  who 
were  to  Calvin  what  Calvin  was  to  Laud.  To  these  aus- 
tere fanatics  a  holiday  was  an  object  of  positive  disgust  and 
hatred.  They  long  continued  in  their  solemn  manifestoes  - 
to  reckon  it  among  the  sins  which  would  one  day  bring 
down  some  fearful  judgment  on  the  land  that  the  Court  of  , 
Session  took  a  vacation  in  the  last  week  of  Dccember.f 

On  Cliristmas  day,  therefore,  the  Covenanters  held  armed 
musters  by  concert  in  many  parts  of  the  western  shires. 
Each  band  marched  to  the  nearest  manse,  and  sacked  the      I 

cellar  and  larder  of  the  minister,  which,  at  that  season,  were 

I 

♦  See  Calvin^s  letter  to  Haller,  iv.,  Non.  Jan.,  1661 :  **  Priusquam  uibem 
unquam  ingrcderer,  nulls  prorsus  erant  fcria  prster  diem  Dominicum.  Ex 
quo  sum  revocatUB  hoc  tcmperamentum  qussivi,  ut  Christi  natalis  celebra- 
retur." 

t  In  the  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimony  of  the  Seccders,  dated  in  Decern-        i 
ber,  1736,  it  is  said  that  "  countenance  is  given,  by  authority  of  Parliament,        ! 
to  the  observation  of  holidays  in  Scotland,  by  the  vacation  of  our  most  con-        | 
siderable  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  latter  end  of  December."    This  is  declared 
to  be  a  national  sin,  and  a  ground  of  the  Lord*s  indignation.     In  Mairh, 
1758,  the  Associate  Synod  addressed  a  Solemn  Warning  to  the  Nation,  in 
which  the  same  complaint  was  repeated.     A  poor  crazy  creature,  whose  non- 
sense has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  reprinted,  even  in  our  own  times, 
says :  ♦♦  I  leave  my  testimony  against  the  abominable  act  of  the  pretended 
Queen  Anne  and  her  pretended  British,  really  Brutish  Parliament,  for  enact- 
ing the  observance  of  that  which  is  called  the  Yule  Vacancy." — The  Dying 
Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  sometunc  Schoohnastcr  in  Park,  in  the  Pariih 
of  Douglas,  aged  68,  who  died  in  1767. 
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probablj  better  stocked  than  UBuaL  The  priest  of  Baal 
was  xeviled  and  insulted,  sometimes  beaten,  sometimes 
docked.  His  fnrnitnie  was  thrown  out  of  the  windows ; 
his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors  in  the  snow.  He 
was  then  carried  to  the  markefr-pkce,  and  exposed  dur- 
ing some  time  as  a  malefactor;  his  gown  was  torn  to 
shreds  over  his  head ;  if  he  had  a  prayer-book  in  his  pock- 
et, it  was  bnmed,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  a  charge  never, 
as  he  valued  bis  life,  to  officiate  in  the  parish  again.  The 
work  of  reformation  having  been  thus  completed,  the  refonn- 
era  locked  up  the  church  and  departed  with  the  keys.  In 
justice  to  these  men,  it  must  be  owned  that  they  had  suf- 
fered such  oppression  as  may  excuse,  though  it  can  not  jus- 
tify, their  violence,  and  that,  though  they  were  rude,  even  to 
brutality,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  in- 
tentional injury  to  life  or  Umb.* 

The  disorder  spread  fast.  In  Ayrshire,  Clydesdale,  Nith- 
isdale,  Annandale,  every  parish  was  visited  by  these  turbu- 
lent zealots.  About  two  hundred  curates — so  the  Episco- 
pal parish  priests  were  called — were  expelled.  The  graver 
Covenanters,  while  they  applauded  the  fervor  of  their  riot- 
ous brethren,  were  apprehensive  that  proceedings  so  irreg- 
ular might  give  scandal,  and  learned,  with  espedal  concern, 
that  here  and  there  an  Achan  had  disgraced  the  good  cause 
by  stooping  to  plunder  the  Canaanites,  whom  he  ought  only 
to  have  smitten.  A  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  discreditable 
excesses.  In  this  meeting  it  was  determined  that,  for  the 
future,  the  ejection  of  the  established  clergy  should  be  per- 
formed in  a  more  ceremonious  manner.  A  form  of  notice 
was  drawn  up  and  served  on  every  curate  in  the  Western 
Lowlands  who  had  not  yet  been  rabbled.  This  notice  was 
simply  a  threatening  letter,  commanding  liim  to  quit  his  par- 
ish peaceably,  on  pain  of  being  turned  out  by  force,  t 

*  An  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
several  Letters,  1690 ;  The  Case  of  the  afflicted  Clergy  in  Scotland  truly  rep- 
resented, 1690 ;  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed ;  Burnet,  i.,  806. 

t  The  form  of  notice  will  he  found  in  the  hook  entitled  Faithful  Contend- 
ings Displayed. 
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Tlie  Scottish  bishops,  in  great  dismay,  sent  the  Dean  of 
Glasgow  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  persecuted  Church  at 
Westminster,  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Covenant- 
ers were  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  William,  who 
had,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  protected  even  Benedictines 
and  Franciscans  from  insult  and  spoliation.  But,  though 
he  hady  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  taken  on  himself  provisionally 
the  executive  administration  of  that  kingdom,  the  means  of 
maintaining  order  there  were  not  at  his  command.  He  had 
not  a  single  regiment  north  of  the  Tweed,  or,  indeed,  with- 
in many  miles  of  that  river.  It  was  vain  to  hope  that  mere 
words  would  quiet  a  nation  which  had  not,  in  any  age,  been 
very  amenable  to  control,  and  which  was  now  agitated  by 
hopes  and  resentments,  such  as  great  revolutions  follow- 
ing great  oppressions  naturally  engender.  A  proclamation 
was,  however,  put  forth,  directing  that  all  people  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  that,  till  the  Convention  should  have 
settled  the  government,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  suffered  to  reside  on  their  cures  without  molest- 
ation. But  this  proclamation,  not  being  supported  by 
troops,  was  very  little  regarded.  On  the  very  day  after  it 
was  published  at  Glasgow,  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  that 
city,  almost  the  only  fine  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
stands  uninjured  in  Scotland,  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of 
Presbyterians  from  the  meeting-houses,  with  whom  were 
mingled  many  of  their  fiercer  brethren  from  the  liills.  It 
was  a  Sunday ;  but  to  rabble  a  congregation  of  prelatists 
was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy.  The  wor- 
shipers were  dispersed,  beaten,  and  pelted  with  snow-balls. 
It  was  indeed  asserted  that  some  wounds  were  inflicted 
with  much  more  formidable  weapons.* 

Edinburgh,  the  scat  of  government,  was  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy.    The  castle,  which  commanded  the  whole  city,  was 

*  Account  of  the  Present  Penecution,  1690 ;  Case  of  the  afflicted  Clergy, 
1690 ;  A  true  Account  of  that  Interruption  that  was  made  of  the  Service  of 
God  on  Sunday  last,  being  the  17th  of  February,  1689,  signed  by  James  Gib- 
son, acting  for  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 
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still  held  for  James  bj  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  The  common 
people  were  generally  Whigs.  The  College  of  Justice,  a 
great  forensic  society  composed  of  judges,  advocates,  writers 
to  the  signet,  and  solicitors,  was  the  stronghold  of  Tory- 
ism ;  for  a  rigid  test  had,  during  some  years,  excluded  Pres- 
byterians from  all  the  departments  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  lawyers,  some  hundreds  in  number,  formed  themselves 
into  a  battalion  of  infiuitry,  and  for  a  time  effectually  kept 
down  the  multitude.  They  paid,  however,  so  much  respect 
to  William's  authority  as  to  disband  themselves  when  his 
proclamation  was  published.  But  the  example  of  obedience 
which  they  had  set  was  not  imitated.  Scarcely  had  they 
laid  down  their  weapons,  when  Covenanters  from  the  west, 
who  had  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pelting 
and  hustling  the  curates  of  their  own  neighborhood,  came 
dropping  into  Edinburgh,  by  tens  and  twenties,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting,  or,  if  need  should  be,  of  overawing  the 
Convention.  Glasgow  alone  sent  four  hundred  of  these 
men.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  directed 
by  some  leader  of  great  weight.  Tliey  showed  themselves 
httle  in  any  public  place  ;  but  it  was  known  that  every  cel- 
lar was  filled  with  them,  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
that,  at  the  first  signal,  they  would  pour  forth  from  their 
caverns,  and  appear  armed  round  the  Parliament  House.* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  every  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened Scotchman  would  have  earnestly  desired  to  see 
the  agitation  appeased,  and  some  government  established 
which  might  be  able  to  protect  property  and  to  enforce  the 
law.  An  imperfect  settlement  which  could  be  speedily  made 
might  well  appear  to  such  a  man  prefei*able  to  a  perfect  set- 
tlement which  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, however,  a  new  party,  strong  both  in  numbers  and 
abilities,  raised  a  new  and  most  important  question,  which 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  prolong  tlic  interregnum  till  the  au- 
tumn. This  party  maintained  that  the  Estates  ought  not 
immediately  to  declare  William  and  Mary  king  and  queen, 
but  to  propose  to  England  a  treaty  of  union,  and  to  keep 
*  Balcama't  Memoin ;  Mackay's  Momoirt. 
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the  throne  vacant  till  sndi  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  on 
terms  advantageous  to  Scotland.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a  people* 
whose  patriotism,  exhibted  often  in  a  heroic*  and  sometimfls 
in  a  comic  form,  has  long  been  proverbial,  should  have  been 
willing,  nay,  impatient  to  surrender  an  independence  which 
had  been,  through  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and  manfuUy 
defended.  The  truth  is  that  the  stubborn  spirit  which  the 
arms  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  had  been  unable  to 
subdue  had  begun  to  yield  to  a  very  different  kind  of  foroe. 
Custom-houses  and  tariffs  were  rapidly  doing  what  the  car- 
nage of  Falkirk  and  Halidon,  of  Flodden  and  of  Pinkie  had 
failed  to  do.  Scotland  had  some  experience  of  the  effects 
of  a  union.  She  had,  near  forty  years  before,  been  united 
to  England  on  such  terms  as  England,  flushed  with  con- 
quest, chose  to  dictate.  That  union  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  people  with  defeat 
and  humiliation.  And  yet  even  that  union,  cruelly  as  it 
had  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  had  promoted  their 
prosperity.  Cromwell,  with  wisdom  and  liberality  rare  in 
his  age,  had  established  the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  dominant  and  the  subject  country.  While  he 
governed,  no  prohibition,  no  duty,  impeded  the  transit  of 
commodities  from  any  part  of  the  island  to  any  other.  His 
navigation  laws  imposed  no  restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land. A  Scotch  vessel  was  at  liberty  to  carry  a  Scotch 
cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  bring  the  sugars  of  Barbadoes 
into  the  port  of  London-t  The  rule  of  the  Protector  there- 
fore had  been  propitious  to  the  industry  and  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  Scottish  people.  Hating  him  and  cursing 
him,  they  could  not  help  thriving  under  him,  and  often, 
during  the  administration  of  their  legitimate  princes,  looked 
back  with  regret  to  the  golden  days  of  the  usurper.f 

*  Bumet,  ii.,  21. 

f  Scobell,  1654,  cap.  9,  and  01iver*8  Ordinance  in  Council  of  the  12th  of 
April  in  the  same  year. 

X  Burnet  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  mention  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  un- 
der the  Protector,  but  ascribe  it  to  a  cause  quite  inadequate  to  the  production 
of  such  an  effect.    *'  There  was,"  says  Burnet,  '*  a  considerable  force  of  about 
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The  Bestontion  came,  and  changed  every  thing.  The 
Scots  Trained  their  independence,  and  soon  began  to  find 
that  independence  had  its  discomfort  as  well  as  its  dignity. 
The  Engjish  Parliament  treated  them  as  aliens  and  as  rivals. 
A  new  navigation  act  put  them  on  almost  the  same  footing 
with  the  DotcL  High  duties,  and  in  some  cases  prohibit- 
ory duties,  were  imposed  on  the  products  of  Scottii^  indus- 
tiy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  nation  eminently  industri- 
ous, shrewd,  and  enterprising,  a  nation  which,  having  been 
long  kept  back  by  a  sterile  soil  and  a  severe  climate,  was 
just  beginning  to  prosper  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages, 
and  which  found  its  progress  suddenly  stopped,  should  think 
itself  cruelly  treated.  Yet  there  was  no  help.  Complaint 
was  vain.  Retaliation  was  impossible.  The  sovereign, 
even  if  he  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power,  to  bear  himself 
evenly  between  his  large  and  his  small  kingdom,  between 
the  kingdom  fix>m  which  he  drew  an  annusd  revenue  of  a 
million  and  a  half  and  the  kingdom  firom  which  he  drew  an 
annual  revenue  of  little  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
He  dared  neither  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  English  law 
injurious  to  the  trade  of  Scotland,  nor  to  give  his  assent  to 
any  Scotch  law  injurious  to  the  trade  of  England. 

The  complaints  of  the  Scotch,  however,  were  so  loud  that 
Charles,  in  1667,  appointed  commissioners  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  British  king- 
doms. The  conferences  were  soon  broken  off;  and  all  that 
passed  while  they  continued  proved  that  there  was  only  one 

ieren  at  eight  thousand  men  kept  in  Scotland.  The  pay  of  the  army  brought 
wo  much  money  into  the  kingdom  that  it  continued  all  that  while  in  a  very 
flouiuhing  etate We  always  reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpa- 
tion a  time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity."  "  During  the  time  of  the  usurp- 
er Cromwell/*  says  Fletcher,  '<  we  imagined  ourselves  to  be  in  a  tolerable 
condition  with  respect  to  the  last  particular  (trade  and  money)  by  reason  of 
that  expense  which  was  made  in  the  realm  by  those  forces  that  kept  us  in  sub- 
jection.'* The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  about  which  Burnet  and 
Fletcher  blundered  so  grossly  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Some 
seasonable  and  modest  Thoughts  partly  occasioned  by  and  partly  concern- 
ing the  Scotch  East  India  Company,"  Edinburgh,  1696.  See  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Wednesday  Club  in  Friday  Street,  upon  the  subject  of  a  Union 
with  Scotland,  December,  1705.  See  also  the  Serenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's valuable  History  of  Scotland. 
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way  in  which  Scotland  could  obtain  a  share,  of  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  which  England  at  that  time  enjoyed.*  The 
Scotch  must  become  one  people  with  the  English.  The 
Parliament  which  had  hitherto  sat  at  Edinburgh  must  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster. 
The  sacrifice  could  not  but  be  painfully  felt  by  a  brave  and 
haughty  people,  who  had,  during  twelve  generations,  regard- 
ed the  southern  domination  with  deadly  aversion,  and  whose 
hearts  still  swelled  at  the  thought  of  the  death  of  Wallaoe 
and  of  the  triumphs  of  Bruce.  There  were  doubtless  many 
punctilious  patriots  who  would  have  strenuously  opposed 
a  union  even  if  they  could  have  foreseen  that  the  effect  of 
a  union  would  be  to  make  Glasgow  a  greater  city  than  Am- 
sterdam, and  to  cover  the  dreary  Lothians  with  harvests  and 
woods,  neat  farm-houses  and  stately  mansions;  But  theie 
was  also  a  large  class  which  was  not  disposed  to  throw  away 
great  and  substantial  aavantages  m  order  to  preserve  mere 
names  and  ceremonies  *  and  the  influence  of  tms  ciass  was 
such  that,  in  the  year  1670.  the  Scotch  Parliament  made 
direct  overtures  to  England.!  The  king  undertook  the  of- 
fice of  mediator,  and  negotiators  were  named  on  both  sides ; 
but  nothing  was  concluded. 

Tlie  question,  having  slept  during  eighteen  years,  was 
suddenly  revived  by  the  Revolution.  Different  classes,  im- 
pelled by  different  motives,  concurred  on  this  point.  With 
merchants,  eager  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  West 
Indian  trade,  were  joined  active  and  aspiring  politicians 
who  wished  to  exhibit  their  abilities  in  a  more  conspicuous 
theatre  than  the  Scottish  Parliament  House,  and  to  collect 
riches  from  a  more  copious  source  than  the  Scottish  treasury. 
The  cry  for  union  was  swelled  by  the  voices  of  some  art&l 
Jacobites,  who  merely  wished  to  cause  discord  and  delay, 
and  who  hoped  to  attain  this  end  by  mixing  up  with  the 
difficult  question  which  it  was  the  especial  business  of  the 
Convention  to  settle  another  question  more  difficult  stilL 

*  See  the  paper  in  which  the  demands  of  the  Scotch  commisrionen  an 
set  forth.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  De  Foc*8  History  of  the  Un- 
ion, No.  13.  t  Act  Pari.  Scot.,  July  30,  1670. 
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It  is  probable  that  some  who  disliked  the  ascetic  habits  and 
rigid  diBcipIine  of  the  Presbyterians  wished  for  a  union  as 
the  onlj  mode  of  maintaining  prehicy  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  ishind.  In  a  united  Parliament  the  English  mem- 
bers must  greatlj  preponderate ;  and  in  England  the  bish- 
ops were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  great  majority  of  tlic 
population*  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was 
plain,  rested  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  would  fall  before  the 
first  attack.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Great  Britain  might 
have  a  foundation  broad  and  solid  enough  to  withstand  all 
aasanlts. 

Whether,  in  1689,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  effect 
a  civil  union  without  a  religious  union  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  religious  union  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  have  be- 
fallen either  kingdom.  The  union  accomplished  in  1707 
has  indeed  been  a  great  blessing  both  to  England  and  to 
Scotland.  But  it  has  been  a  blessing  because,  in  consti- 
tuting one  state,  it  left  two  churches.  The  political  inter- 
est of  the  contracting  parties  was  the  same ;  but  the  eccle- 
siastical dispute  between  tlicm  was  one  which  admitted  of 
no  compromise.  They  could  therefore  preserve  hannony 
only  by  agreeing  to  differ.  Had  there  been  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  hierarchies,  there  never  would  have  been  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  nations.  Successive  ilitcheUs  would  liave 
fired  at  successive  Sharpes.  Five  generations  of  Claver- 
houses  would  have  butchered  five  generations  of  Camerons. 
Those  marvelous  improvements  which  have  changed  the 
tsLce  of  Scotland  would  never  have  been  effected.  Plains 
now  ricli  with  harvests  would  have  remained  barren  moors. 
Waterfalls  which  now  turn  the  wlieels  of  immense  factories 
would  have  resounded  in  a  wilderness.  New  Lanark  would 
still  have  been  a  sheep-walk,  and  Greenock  a  iisliing-ham- 
Ict.  What  little  strength  Scotland  could  under  such  a  sys- 
tem have  possessed  must,  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain,  have  been,  not  added,  but  deducted.  So 
encumbered,  our  country  never  could  have  held,  either  in 
peace  or  in  war,  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  nations.     Wo 
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are  nnfortanately  not  without  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
effect  which  may  be  produced  on  the  moral  and  physical 
state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  riches  and  dignity,  a  Church  loved  and  reverenced 
only  by  the  few,  and  regarded  by  the  many  with  religious 
and  national  aversion.  One  such  Church  is  quite  burden 
enough  for  the  energies  of  one  empire. 

But  these  things,  which  to  us,  who  have  been  taught  by 
a  bitter  experience,  seem  clear,  were  by  no  means  clear  in 
1689,  even  to  very  tolerant  and  enlightened  politicians.  In 
truth,  the  English  Low  Churchmen  were,  if  possible,  mote 
anxious  than  the  English  High  Churchmen  to  preserve 
episcopacy  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  remarkable  fEu^t  that  Bar- 
net,  who  was  always  accused  of  wishing  to  establish  the 
Calvinistic  discipline  in  the  south  of  the  island,  incurred 
great  unpopularity  among  his  own  countrymen  by  his  efforts 
to  uphold  prelacy  in  the  north.  He  was  doubtless  in  error ; 
but  his  error  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  cause  which  does  him 
no  discredit.  His  favorite  object,  an  object  unattainable 
indeed,  yet  such  as  might  well  fascinate  a  large  intdlect  and 
a  benevolent  heart,  had  long  been  an  honorable  treaty  be- 
tween the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Nonconformists.  He 
thouglit  it  most  unfortunate  that  one  opportunity  of  con- 
cluding such  a  treaty  should  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration.  It  seemed  to  him  that  another  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  by  the  Revolution.  He  and  his  friends 
were  eagerly  pushing  forward  Nottingham's  Comprehension 
Bill,  and  were  flattering  themselves  with  vain  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. But  they  felt  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  compre- 
hension in  one  of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  unless  there 
were  also  a  comprehension  in  the  other.  Concession  must 
be  purchased  by  concession.  If  the  Presbyterian  pertina- 
ciously refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  compromise  where 
he  was  strong,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for 
him  liberal  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  weak.  Bish- 
ops must  therefore  be  allowed  to  keep  their  sees  in  Scotland, 
in  order  that  divines  not  ordained  by  bishops  might  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  rectories  and  canonries  in  England. 
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Thns  the  caiue  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the  north  and  the 
cause  of  the  PresbTterians  in  the  south  were  bound  up  to- 
gether in  a  manner  which  might  well  perplex  even  a  skill- 
ful statesman.  It  was  happy  for  our  countiy  that  the  mo- 
mentous question  which  excited  so  many  strong  passions, 
and  which  presented  itself  in  so  many  different  points  of 
view,  was  to  be  decided  hy  such  a  man  as  WiUiam.  He 
listened  to  Episcopalians,  to  Latitudinarians,  to  Presbyteri- 
ans, to  the  Dean  of  Glasgow,  who  pleaded  for  the  apostolical 
succession ;  to  Burnet,  who  represented  the  danger  of  alien- 
ating the  Andean  clergy ;  to  Carstairs,  who  hated  prel- 
acy with  die  hatred  of  a  man  whose  thumbs  were  deeply 
marked  by  the  screws  of  prelatists.  Surrounded  by  these 
eager  advocates,  William  remained  calm  and  impartial  He 
was  indeed  eminently  qualified  by  his  situation  as  well  as 
by  his  perscmal  qualities  to  be  the  umpire  in  that  great  con- 
tention. He  was  the  king  of  a  prelatical  kingdom.  He  was 
the  prime  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  republic  His  unwill- 
ingness to  ofiend  the  Anglican  Church,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  his  unwillingness  to  offend  the  Eeformed 
churches  of  the  Continent,  which  regarded  him  as  a  cham- 
pion divinely  sent  to  protect  them  against  the  French  iyi- 
anny,  balanced  each  other,  and  kept  him  from  leaning  un- 
duly to  either  side.  His  conscience  was  perfectly  neutral ; 
for  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  no  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  polity  was  of  divine  institution.  He  dissented  equally 
fix>m  the  school  of  Laud  and  from  the  school  of  Cameron, 
from  the  men  who  held  that  there  could  not  be  a  Christian 
Church  without  bishops,  and  from  the  men  who  held  that 
there  could  not  be  a  Christian  Church  without  synods. 
Which  form  of  government  should  be  adopted  was  in  his 
judgment  a  question  of  mere  expediency.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  preferred  a  temper  between  the  two  rival  systems, 
a  hierarchy  in  which  the  chief  spiritual  ftinctionaries  would 
have  been  something  more  than  moderators  and  something 
less  than  prelates.  But  he  was  &r  too  wise  a  man  to  think 
of  settling  such  a  matter  according  to  his  own  personal 
tastes.     He  determined,  therefore,  that,  if  there  was  on  both 
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sides  a  disposition  to  compromise,  he  would  act  as  mediator. 
But  if  it  should  prove  that  the  public  mind  of  England  and 
the  public  mind  of  Scotland  had  taken  the  ply  strongly  in 
opposite  directions,  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  either  na- 
tion into  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  other.  He 
would  suffer  each  to  have  its  own  church,  and  would  con- 
tent himself  with  restraining  both  churches  from  persecut- 
ing Nonconformists,  and  from  encroaching  on  the  frinctions 
of  tlic  civil  magistrate. 

The  language  which  he  held  to  those  Scottish  Episcopar 
lians  who  complained  to  him  of  their  sufferings  and  implored 
his  protection  was  well  weighed  and  well  guarded,  but  clear 
and  ingenuous.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  preserve,  if  possible, 
the  institution  to  which  they  were  so  much  attached,  and 
to  grant  at  the  same  time  entire  hberty  of  conscience  to  that 
party  which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  deviation  from 
the  Presbyterian  model.  But  the  bishops  must  take  care 
that  they  did  not,  by  their  own  rashness  and  obstinacy,  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  use  to  them.  They  must 
also  distinctly  understand  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  force 
on  Scotland  by  the  sword  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment which  she  detested.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found 
that  prelacy  could  be  maintained  only  by  arms,  he  should 
yield  to  the  general  sentiment,  and  should  merely  do  his 
best  to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalian  minority  permission  to 
worship  God  in  freedom  and  safety.* 

It  is  not  likely  that,  even  if  the  Scottish  bishops  had,  as 
William  recommended,  done  aU  that  meekness  and  prudence 
could  do  to  conciliate  their  countrymen,  episcopacy  could, 
under  any  modification,  have  been  maintained.  It  was  in- 
deed asserted  by  writers  of  that  generation,  and  hais  been 
repeated  by  writers  of  our  generation,  that  the  Presbyteri- 
ans were  not,  before  the  Revolution,  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  t     But  in  this  assertion  there  is  an  ob- 

♦  Bumct,  il,  23. 

t  Sec,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Some  Questions  resolved  concern- 
ing Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Government  in  Scotland,  1690."  One  of  tho 
questions  is  whether  Scottish  presbytery  be  agreeable  to  the  general  incliiui* 
lions  of  that  people.    The  author  answers  the  question  in  the  negative^  oa 
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fisdlacj.  The  effective  strength  of  sects  is  not  to  be 
ained  merelj  hj  counting  heads.  An  established 
[i,  a  dominant  church,  a  church  which  has  the  exclu- 
lOBsession  of  civil  honors  and  emoluments,  will  always 
unong  its  nominal  members  multitudes  who  have  no 
m  at  all—- multitudes  who,  though  not  destitute  of  re^ 
,  attend  little  to  theological  disputes,  and  have  no 
6  about  conforming  to  the  mode  of  worship  which  hap- 

0  be  established — ^and  multitudes  who  have  scruples 
oonfonning,  but  whose  scruples  have  yielded  to  world- 
lives.  On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  an  op- 
id  church  is  a  man  who  has  a  very  decided  preference 
at  church.     A  person  who,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 

1  in  celebrating  the  Christian  mysteries,  might  reason- 
be  supposed  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Christ.  But  it 
I  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  one  single 
T  or  augur  in  the  Boman  Senate  was  a  firm  believer 
piter.     In  Mary's  reign,  every  body  who  attended  the 

meetings  of  the  Protestants  was  a  real  Protestant ; 
ondreds  of  thousands  went  to  mass  who,  as  appeared 
I  she  bad  been  dead  a  montli,  were  not  real  Boman 
»lics.  If,  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  when 
sbyterian  was  excluded  from  political  power  and  from 
■med  professions,  was  daily  annoyed  by  informers,  by 
oical  magistrates,  by  licentious  dragoons,  and  was  in 
ar  of  being  hanged  if  lie  heard  a  sermon  in  the  open 
te  population  of  Scotland  was  not  very  unequally  di- 

between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  the  ration- 
srence  is  that  more  than  nineteen  twentieths  of  those 
bmen  whose  conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter 
Presbyterians,  and  that  not  one  Scotchman  in  twenty 
lecidedly  and  on  conviction  an  Episcopalian.  Against 
odds  the  bishops  had  but  little  chance,  and  whatever 
e  they  had  they  made  haste  to  throw  away  ;  some  of 
because  they  sincerely  believed  that  their  allegiance 
till  due  to  James ;  others,  probably,  because  they  ap- 

and  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  generally  conformed  to  the 
Mil  Church  before  the  Revolution. 
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prehended  that  William  would  not  haye  the  power,  even  if 
he  had  the  will,  to  serve  them,  and  that  nothing  but  a  conn- 
ter-revolution  in  the  state  could  avert  a  zendution  in  the 
Church. 

As  the  new  King  of  England  could  not  be  at  Edinbur^ 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  a  letter  ftom 
him  to  the  Estates  was  prepared  with  great  skilL  In  this 
document  he  professed  warm  attachment  to  the  Ptotestant 
religion,  but  gave  no  opinion  touching  those  questions  about 
which  Protestants  were  divided.  He  had  observed,  he  said, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobiUty 
and  gentry  with  whom  he  had  conferred  in  London  were  in- 
clined to  a  union  of  the  two  British  kingdoms.  He  was 
sensible  how  much  such  a  union  would  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness of  both,  and  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  toward  the 
accomplishing  of  so  good  a  worL 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  allow  a  large  discretion 
to  his  confidential  agents  at  Edinburgh.  The  private  in- 
structions with  which  he  furnished  those  persons  could  not 
be  minute,  but  were  highly  judicious.  He  charged  them  to 
ascertain  to  the  best  of  their  power  the  real  sense  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  be  guided  by  it.  They  must  remem- 
ber that  the  first  object  was  to  settle  the  government.  To 
tliat  object  every  other  object,  even  the  union,  must  be 
postponed.  A  treaty  between  two  independent  Legislatures, 
distant  firom  each  other  several  days'  journey,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  work  of  time;  and  the  throne  could  not  safely 
remain  vacant  while  the  negotiations  were  pending.  It 
was  therefore  important  that  his  majesty's  agents  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  arts  of  persons  who,  under  pre- 
tense of  promoting  the  union,  might  really  be  contriving 
only  to  prolong  the  interregnum.  If  the  Convention  should 
be  bent  on  establishing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  William  desired  that  his  fiiends  would  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  triumphant  sect  fix)m  retaliat- 
ing what  it  had  suffered.* 

*  The  instructioiis  are  in  the  Leven  and  Mchrille  Papers.    Thej  bear  date 
March  7, 168f .    On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  quote  this  most  valoablo  ool- 
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The  penon  hf  wlioee  advice  William  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  chiefly  guided  as  to  Scotch  politics  was  a 
Scotchman  ef  great  abilities  and  attainments,  Sir  James 
Dabymple  of  Stair,  the  founder  of  a  family  eminently  dis- 
tinguished at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate,  in  di- 
plomacy, in  arms,  and  in  letters,  bat  distinguished  also  by 
misfortunes  and  misdeeds  which  have  furnished  poets  and 
novelists  with  materials  for  the  darkest  and  most  heart- 
rending tales.  Already  Sir  James  had  been  in  mourning 
tot  more  than  one  strange  and  terrible  death.  One  of  his 
sons  had  died  by  poison.  One  of  his  daughters  had  pon- 
iarded her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding  night.  One  of  his 
grandsons  had  in  boyish  sport  been  slain  by  another.  Sav- 
age libelers  asserted,  and  some  of  the  superstitious  vulgar 
believed,  that  calamities  so  portentous  were  the  conse- 
quences of  some  connection  between  the  unhappy  race  and 
the  powers  of  darkness.  Sir  James  had  a  wry  neck;  and 
he  was  reproached  with  this  misfortune  as  if  it  liad  been  a 
crime,  and  was  told  that  it  marked  him  out  as  a  man 
doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  abil- 
ity, art,  and  spirit,  was  popularly  nicknamed  the  Witch  of 
Endor.  It  was  gravely  said  that  she  had  cast  fearful  spells 
on  those  whom  she  hated,  and  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the 
likeness  of  a  cat,  seated  on  the  cloth  of  state  by  the  side  of 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  man,  however,  over 
whose  roof  so  many  curses  appeared  to  hang,  did  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  now  judge,  fall  short  of  that  very  low  standard 
of  morality  which  was  generally  attained  by  politicians  of 
his  age  and  nation.  In  force  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowl- 
edge he  was  superior  to  them  alL  In  his  youth  he  had 
bcnme  arms;  he  had  then  been  a  professor  of  philosophy ; 
he  had  then  studied  law,  and  had  become,  by  general  ac- 
knowledgment, the  greatest  jurist  that  his  country  had  pro- 
duced. In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate  ho  had  been  a 
judge.     After  the  !Restoration,  he  had  made  his  peace  with 

lection,  I  can  not  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  obligations  under  which  I, 
and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  island,  lie  to  the  gentleman 
who  haa  perfonned  so  well  the  duty  of  an  editor. 
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the  royal  family,  had  sat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  pre- 
sided with  unrivaled  ability  in  the  Court  of  Session*  He 
had  doubtless  borne  a  share  in  many  unjustifiable  acts; 
but  there  were  limits  which  he  never  passed.  He  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  giving  to  any  proposition  which  it  suit- 
ed him  to  maintain  a  plausible  aspect  of  legality,  and  even 
of  justice ;  and  this  power  he  frequently  abused.  But  he 
was  not,  like  many  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  impu- 
dently and  unscrupulously  servile.  Shame  or  conscienoo 
generally  restrained  him  from  committing  any  bad  action 
for  which  his  rare  ingenuity  could  not  frame  a  specious  de- 
fense, and  he  was  seldom  in  his  place  at  the  council  board  ' 
when  any  thing  outrageously  unjust  or  cruel  was  to  be  done. 
His  moderation  at  length  gave  offense  to  the  court  He  was 
deprived  of  his  high  office,  and  found  himself  in  so  disagree- 
able a  situation  that  he  retired  to  Holland.  There  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  correcting  the  great  work  on  jurisprudence 
which  has  preserved  his  memory  fresh  down  to  our  own 
time.  In  his  banishment  he  tried  to  gain  the  favor  of  his 
fellow-exiles,  who  naturally  regarded  him  with  suspicion. 
He  protested,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  his  hands  were 
pure  from  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters.  He 
made  a  high  profession  of  religion,  prayed  much,  and  ob- 
served weekly  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  He  even 
consented,  after  much  hesitation,  to  assist  with  his  advice 
and  his  credit  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Argyle.  When 
that  enterprise  had  failed,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  at 
Edinburgh  against  Dalrymple,  and  his  estates  would  doubt- 
less have  been  confiscated,  liad  they  not  been  saved  by  an 
artifice  which  subsequently  became  common  among  the  pol- 
iticians of  Scotland.  His  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent, 
John,  took  the  side  of  the  government,  supported  the  dis- 
pensing power,  declared  against  the  Test,  and  accepted  the 
place  of  Lord  Advocate,  when  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  after 
holding  out  through  ten  years  of  foul  drudgery,  at  length 
showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  services  of  the  younger  Dal- 
rymple were  rewarded  by  a  remission  of  the  forfeiture  which 
the  offenses  of  the  elder  had  incurred.     Those  services,  in- 
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deed,  were  not  to  be  despised ;  for  Sir  John,  though  in- 
ferior to  his  fekther  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal  learning, 
was  no  common  man.  His  knowledge  was  great  and  va- 
rious, his  parts  were  quick,  and  his  eloquence  was  singular- 
ly ready  and  graceful  To  sanctity  he  made  no  pretensions. 
Indeed,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agreed  in  regard- 
ing him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist.  During  some 
months.  Sir  John  at  Edinburgh  affected  to  condemn  the 
disloyalty  of  his  unhappy  parent,  Sir  James,  and  Sir  James 
at  Leyden  told  his  Puritan  friends  how  deeply  he  lamented 
the  wicked  compliances  of  his  unhappy  child.  Sir  John. 

The  Revolution  came,  and  brought  a  large  increase  of 
wealth  and  honors  to  the  house  of  Stair.  The  son  prompt- 
ly changed  sides,  and  co-operated  ably  and  zealously  with 
the  £Either.  Sir  James  established  himself  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  advice  to  William  on  Scotch  affairs. 
Sir  John's  post  was  in  the  Parliament  House  at  EdinburgL 
He  was  not  likely  to  find  any  equal  among  the  debaters 
there,  and  was  prepared  to  exert  all  his  powers  against  the 
dynasty  which  he  had  lately  served.* 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic 
church  government,  John  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  in- 
curable distrust  and  dislike.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  another  agent  should  be  employed  to  manage  that  par- 
ty. Such  an  agent  was  George  Melville,  Lord  Melville,  a 
nobleman  connected  by  affinity  with  the  unfortunate  Mon- 
mouth, and  with  that  Leslie  wlio  had  unsuccessfully  com- 
manded the  Scotch  army  against  Cromwell  at  Dunbar. 
Melville  had  always  been  accounted  a  Whig  and  a  Presby- 
terian. Those  who  speak  of  him  most  favorably  have  not 
ventured  to  ascribe  to  him  eminent  intellectual  endowments 

*  At  to  tbe  Dalrymplcs,  see  the  Lord  Preaident's  own  writings,  and  among 
them  hii  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections ;  Wodrow's  Analccta ;  Doug- 
lases Peerage ;  Lockhart's  Memoirs ;  the  Satyre  on  the  Familie  of  Stairs ;  the 
Satyric  Lines  upon  the  long-wished-for  and  timely  Death  of  the  Right  Hon- 
onrable  Lady  Stairs ;  Law's  Memorials ;  and  the  Hyndford  Papers,  written  in 
170],  and  printed  with  the  Letters  of  Carstairs.  Lockhart,  though  a  mortal 
enemy  of  Johii  Dalrymple,  says,  **  There  was  none  in  the  Parliament  capable 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  with  him.** 

IIL  Q 
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or  exalted  public  spirit.  But  he  appears,  firom  Us  letters, 
to  have  been  by  no  means  deficient  in  that  homelj  pmdenoe, 
the  \f  ant  of  which  has  often  been  fatal  to  men  of  bri^iter 
genius  and  of  purer  virtue.  That  prudence  had  restrained 
him  from  going  very  &r  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Stuarts;  but  he  had  listened  while  his  friends  talked  about 
resistance,  and  therefore,  when  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  dis- 
covered, thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the  Continent  In 
his  absence  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  was  convicted  on 
evidence  which  would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tri- 
bunal He  was  condemned  to  death,  his  honors  and  lands 
were  declared  forfeit,  his  arms  were  torn  with  contumely  out 
of  the  Heralds'  book,  and  his  domains  swelled  the  estate  of 
the  cruel  and  rapacious  Perth.  The  fiigitive  meanwhile, 
with  characteristic  wariness,  lived  quietly  on  the  Continent, 
and  discountenanced  the  unhappy  projects  of  his  kinsman 
Monmouth,  but  cordially  approved  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Illness  had  prevented  Melville  from  sailing  with  the 
Dutch  expedition,  but  he  arrived  in  London  a  few  hours 
after  the  new  sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed  there.  Will- 
iam instantly  sent  him  down  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope,  as 
it  should  seem,  that  the  Presbyterians  would  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  moderate  counsels  proceeding  from  a  man  who  was 
attached  to  their  cause,  and  who  had  sufiJared  for  it.  Mel- 
ville's second  son,  David,  who  had  inherited,  through  his 
mother,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leven,  and  who  had  acquired 
some  military  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  new  King  of  England  to  the  Scottish  Convention.* 

James  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland 
to  John  Graham,  Viscoimt  Dundee,  and  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl 
of  Balcarras.  Dimdee  had  commanded  a  body  of  Scottish 
troops  which  had  marched  into  England  to  oppose  the 
Dutch,  but  he  had  found,  in  the  inglorious  campaign  which 

♦  As  to  Melville,  see  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  passim,  and  the  pref" 
ace ;  the  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  June  16,  1685 ;  and  the  Appendix,  June  18 ; 
Burnet,  ii.,  24 ;  and  the  Burnet  MS.,  Harl.  6684. 
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had  "been  fiitdi  to  the  dynastj  of  Stuart,  no  opportimity  of 
diBplaying  the  courage  and  military  skill  which  those  who 
most  detest  his  memless  nature  allow  him  to  haye  possess- 
ed. He  lay  with  his  forces  not  far  from  Watford,  when  he 
was  infixrmed  that  James  had  fled  from  Whitehall,  and  that 
Feyersham  had  ordered  all  the  royal  forces  to  disband.  The 
Scottish  raiments  were  thus  left,  without  pay  or  provisions, 
in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  and  indeed  a  hostile  nation.  Dun- 
dee, it  is  said,  wept  with  grief  and  rage.  Soon,  however, 
more  cheering  intelligence  arrived  from  various  quarters. 
William  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say  that,  if  the  Scots  would 
remain  quiet,  he  would  pledge  his  honor  for  their  safety ; 
and,  some  hours  later,  it  was  known  that  James  had  return- 
ed to  his  capital  Dundee  repaired  instantly  to  London.* 
There  he  met  his  friend  Balcarras,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Edinburgh.  Balcarras,  a  man  distinguished  by  his 
handsome  person  and  by  his  accomplishments,  had,  in  his 
youth,  aflfected  the  character  of  a  patriot,  but  had  deserted 
the  popular  cause,  had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, had  become  a  tool  of  Perth  and  Melfort,  and  bad  been 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  execute 
the  office  of  Treasurer  when  Queensberry  was  disgraced  for 
refiising  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  Ptotestant  religion.t 

Dundee  and  Balcarras  went  together  to  Whitehall,  and 
had  the  honor  of  accompanying  James  in  his  last  walk  up 
and  down  the  MalL  He  told  ^em  that  he  intended  to  put 
his  affiiirs  in  Scotland  under  their  management  ^<  You, 
my  Lord  Balcarras,  must  undertake  the  civil  business ;  and 
you,  my  Lord  Dundee,  shall  have  a  commission  from  me  to 
command  the  troops.^  The  two  noblemen  vowed  that  they 
would  prove  themselves  deserving  of  his  confidence,  and 
disclaimed  all  thought  of  making  their  peace  with  the' Prince 
of  Qrangct 

On  the  following  day  James  left  Whitehall  forever,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Saint  James's.  Both  Dun- 
dee and  Balcarras  swelled  the  crowd  which  thronged  to 

*  Creichton'i  Memoin.  t  Mackay'i  Memoin. 

t  Memoin  of  the  LiDdflays. 
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greet  the  deliyerer,  and  were  not  Tmgraciouslj  received. 
Both  were  well  known  to  hinu  Dundee  had  served  under 
him  on  the  Continent/  and  the  first  wife  of  Balcarras  had 
been  a  ladj  of  the  house  of  Oran*ge,  and  had  worn,  on  her 
wedding  day,  a  superb  pair  of  emerald  ear-rings,  the  gift  of 
her  cousin  the  princcf 

The  Scottish  Whigs,  then  assembled  in  great  numbers 
at  Westminster,  earnestly  pressed  William  to  proscribe  bj 
name  four  or  five  men,  who  had,  during  the  evil  times,  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  C!ouncil 
at  Edinburgh.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  were  particularly 
mentioned.  But  the  prince  had  determined  that,  as  &r  as 
his  power  extended,  all  the  past  should  be  covered  with  a 
general  amnesty,  and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  dec- 
laration which  could  drive  to  despair  even  the  most  guilty 
of  his  uncle's  servants. 

Balcarras  went  repeatedly  to  Saint  James's,  had  several 
audiences  of  William,  professed  the  deepest  respect  for  his 

*  About  the  early  relation  between  William  and  Dundee,  some  Jacobite, 
many  years  after  they  were  both  dead,  invented  a  story,  which,  by  successite 
embellishments,  was  at  last  improved  into  a  romance  which  it  seems  stnmge 
that  even  a  child  should  believe  to  be  true.  The  last  edition  runs  thus :  Will- 
iam's horse  was  killed  under  him  at  Scneff,  and  his  life  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. Dundee,  then  Captain  Graham,  mounted  his  highness  again.  W^iUiam 
promised  to  reward  this  service  with  promotion,  but  broke  his  word,  and  gave 
to  another  the  commission  which  Gjraham  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  injuxed 
hero  went  to  Loo.  There  he  met  his  successful  competitor,  and  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear.  The  punishment  for  striking  in  the  palaco  was  the  loss  of  the 
offending  right  hand ;  but  this  punishment  the  Prince  of  Orange  ungraciously 
remitted.  **  You,"  he*  said,  "  saved  my  life  ;  I  spare  your  right  hand ;  and 
now  we  are  quits." 

Those  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  repeated  this  nonsense,  seem  to 
have  thought,  fifst,  that  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  "  for  punishment  of 
murder  and  malicious  bloodshed  within  the  king's  court"  (Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  2)  was*  law  in  Guclders ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  1674,WiIham  was  a  king, 
and  his  house  a  king's  court.  They  were  also  not  aware  that  he  did  not 
purchase  Loonill  long  after  Dundee  had  left  the  Netherlands.  See  Harris's 
Description  of  Loo,  1699. 

This  legend,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace 
in  the  voluminous  Jacobite  literature  of  William's  reign,  seems  to  have  orig- 
inated about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Dundee's  death,  and  to  have  attained 
its  full  absurdity  in  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays. 
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hi^meas,  and  owned  that  King  Jamea  had  committed  great 
errors,  but  would  not  promise  to  concnr  in  a  vote  of  depo- 
sition. William  gave  no  sign  of  displeasure,  but  said,  at 
parting,  **Take  care,  my  lord,  that  you  keep  within  the  law; 
for,  if  jou  break  it,  you  must  expect  to  be  left  to  it."* 

Dundee  seems  to  have  been  less  ingenuous.  He  employ- 
ed the  mediation  of  Burnet,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Saint 
James's,  declared  himself  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  obtained  from  William  a  promise  of  protec- 
tion, and  promised,  in  return,  to  live  peaceably.  Such  credit 
was  given  to  his  professions  that  he  was  suffered  to  travel 
down  to  Scothind  under  the  escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
Without  such  an  escort,  the  man  of  blood,  whose  name  was 
never  mentioned  but  with  a  shudder  at  the  hearth  of  any 
Presbyterian  &mily,  would,  at  that  conjuncture,  have  had 
but  a  perilous  journey  through  Berwickshire  and  the  Lo- 
thians.t 

Febmaiy  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee  and  Bal- 
carras  reached  Edinburgh.  They  had  some  hope  that  they 
might  be  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  the  Convention.  They 
therefore  exerted  themselves  vigorously  to  consolidate  and 
animate  their  party.  They  assured  the  rigid  Boyalists,  who 
had  a  scruple  about  sitting  in  an  assembly  convoked  by  a 
usurper,  that  the  rightful  king  particularly  wished  no  friend 
of  hereditary  monarchy  to  be  absent.  More  than  one  waver- 
er  was  kept  steady  by  being  assured  in  confident  terms  that 
a  speedy  restoration  was  inevitable.  Gordon  had  determ- 
ined to  surrender  the  castle,  and  had  begun  to  remove  his 
furniture ;  but  Dundee  and  Balcarras  prevailed  on  him  to 
hold  out  some  time  longer.  They  informed  him  that  they 
had  received  from  St.  Grermain's  full  powers  to  adjourn  the 
Convention  to  Stirling,  and  that,  if  things  went  ill  at  Edin- 
burgh, those  powers  would  be  used4 

At  length  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Estates,  arrived,  and  the  Parliament  House 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays. 

f  Burnet,  ii.,  22 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsajs. 
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was  crowded.  Nine  prelates  were  in  iheir  places.  When 
Argjle  presented  himseL^  a  single  lord  protested  against  the 
admission  of  a  person  whom  a  legal  sentence,  passed  in  doe 
form,  and  still  unreversed,  had  deprived  of  the  honors  of 
the  peerage.  But  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no 
voice  was  raised  against  his  admission.  The  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  officiated  as  chaplain,. and  made  it  one  of  his 
petitions  that  Grod  would  help  and  restore  King  Jamea.* 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Convention 
was  bj  no  means  in  harmonj  with  this  prayer.  The  first 
matter  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  a  president.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Athol  by  the  Jacobites.  Neither  candidate  possess- 
ed, and  neither  deserved,  the  entire  confidence  of  his  sup- 
porters. Hamilton  had  been  a  Privy  Councilor  of  James, 
had  borne  a  part  in  many  unjustifiable  acts,  and  had  o£bred 
but  a  very  cautious  and  languid  opposition  to  the  most 
daring  attacks  on  the  laws  and  religion  of  Scotland.  Not 
till  the  Dutch  guards  were  at  Whitehall  had  he  ventured  to 
speak  out.  Then  he  had  joined  the  victorious  party,  and 
had  assured  the  Whigs  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  their 
enemy  only  in  order  that  he  might,  without  incurring  sus- 
picion, act  as  their  fiiend.  Athol  was  still  less  to  be  trusted. 
His  abilities  were  mean,  his  temper  fSdse,  pusillanimous, 
and  cruel.  In  the  late  reign  he  had  gained  a  dishonorable 
notoriety  by  the  barbarous  actions  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  Argyleshire.  He  had  turned  with  the  turn  of  fop- 
tune,  and  had  paid  servile  court  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  had  been  coldly  received,  and  had  now,  from  mere  mor- 
tification, come  back  to  the  party  which  he  had  deserted.t 
Neither  of  the  rival  noblemen  had  chosen  to  stake  the  dig- 
nities and  lands  of  his  house  on  the  issue  of  the  contention 

♦  Act.  Pari  Scot.,  Mar.  14,  1689;  History  of  the  late  RcTolution  in  Scot- 
land, 1690  ;  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  fbl., 
Lond.,  1689. 

t  Balcarras*s  narrative  exhibits  both  Hamilton  and  Athol  in  a  moat  mH 
favorable  light.     See  also  the  Life  of  James,  ii.,  338,  339. 
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betweea  the  riral  IdngB. .  The  eldest  son  of  Ebunilton  had 
dedazed  fi»r  James,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Athol  for  Will- 
iam, so  that,  in  any  event,  both  coronets  and  both  estates 
were  safe* 

But  in  Scotland  the  fiushionaUe  notions  touching  politi- 
cal momlilj  were  lax,  and  the  aristocratical  sentiment  was 
stnmg.  The  Whigs  were  therefore  willing  to  forget  that 
Hamilton  had  lately  sat  in  the  council  of  James.  The 
Jacobites  were  equally  willing  to  forget  that  Athol  had  late- 
ly &wned  on  William.  In  political  inconsistency  those  two 
great  lords  were  far  indeed  from  standing  by  themselves, 
bat  in  dignity  and  power  they  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the 
assembly.  Their  descent  was  eminently  illustrious ;  their 
influence  was  immense ;  one  of  them  could  raise  the  West- 
em  Lowlands ;  the  other  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  northern  mountaineers.  Sound  these  chiefe,  therefore, 
the  hostile  fiu^tions  gathered. 

The  votes  were  counted,  and  it  appeared  that  Hamilton 
had  a  majority  of  forty.  The  consequence  was,  that  about 
twenty  of  the  defeated  party  instantly  passed  over  to  the 
victors.*  At  Westminster  such  a  defection  would  have  been 
thought  strange,  but  it  seems  to  have  caused  little  surprise 
at  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
same  country  should  have  produced  in  the  same  age  tlie 
most  wonderful  specimens  of  both  extremes  of  human  na- 
ture. No  class  of  men  mentioned  in  history  has  ever  ad- 
hered to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  pertinacity  than 
was  found  among  the  Scotch  Puritans.  Fine  and  imprison- 
ment, the  sheers  and  the  branding-iron,  the  boot,  the  thumb- 
screw, and  the  gallows,  could  not  extort  from  the  stubborn 
Covenanter  one  evasive  word  on  which  it  was  possible  to 
put  a  sense  inconsistent  with  his  theological  system.  Even 
in  things  indifferent  he  would  hear  of  no  compromise ;  and 
he  was  but  too  ready  to  consider  all  who  recommended  pru- 
dence and  charity  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scotchmen  of  that  generation  who  made  a 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  March  14,  16Bf ;  Balcarras's  Memoin;  History  of  the 
lata  ReTolution  in  Scotland ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  842. 
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figure  in  the  Parliament  House  and  in  the  Cooncil  Chamber 
were  the  most  dishonest  and  unblushing  time-servers  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  English  marveled  alike  at 
both  classes.  There  were  indeed  many  stout-hearted  Non- 
conformists in  the  south,  but  scarcely  any  who  in  obstinacy, 
pugnacity,  and  hardihood  could  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  men  of  the  school  of  Cameron.  There  were  many 
knavish  politicians  in  the  south,  but  few  so  utterly  desti- 
tute of  morality,  and  still  fewer  so  utterly  destitute  of  shame, 
as  the  men  of  the  school  of  Lauderdale.  Perhaps  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  most  callous  and  impudent  vice  should  be 
found  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  unreasonable  and  im- 
practicable virtue.  Where  enthusiasts  are  ready  to  destroy 
or  to  be  destroyed  for  trifles  magnified  into  importance  by 
a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  very  name 
of  conscicQce  should  become  a  by-word  of  contempt  to  cool 
and  shrewd  men  of  business. 

The  majority,  re-enforced  by  the  crowd  of  deserters  fix)m 
the  minority,  proceeded  to  name  a  Committee  of  Elections. 
Fifteen  persons  were  chosen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
twelve  of  these  were  not  disposed  to  examine  severely  into 
the  regularity  of  any  proceeding  of  which  the  result  had  been 
to  send  up  a  Whig  to  the  Parliament  House.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  by  the  gross 
partiality  of  his  own  followers,  and  to  have  exerted  himself^ 
with  but  little  success,  to  restrain  their  violence.* 

Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  business 
for  which  they  had  met,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  security.  They  could  not  be  perfectly  at 
ease  while  the  rOof  under  which  they  sat  was  commanded 
by  the  batteries  of  the  castle.  A  deputation  was  therefore 
sent  to  inform  Gordon  that  the  Convention  required  him  to 
evacuate  the  fortress  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that,  if 
he  complied,  his  past  conduct  should  not  be  remembered 
against  hira.  He  asked  a  night  for  consideration.  During 
that  night  his  wavering  mind  was  confirmed  by  the  exhort^ 
ations  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras.     On  the  morrow  he  sent 

*  Balcarras's  Memoirs ;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690. 
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rer,  dimwn  in  respectful  but  eyasive  terms.  He  was 
r,  he  declared,  from  meditating  harm  to  the  city  of 
r^  Least  of  all  could  he  harbor  any  thought  of 
Dg  an  august  assembij  which  he  regarded  with  pro- 
werence.  He  would  willingly  give  bond  for  his 
khayior  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
.  But  he  was  in  communication  with  the  govern- 
yw  established  in  England.  He  was  in  hourly  ex- 
n  of  important  dispatches  from  that  government ; 
i  ihey  arrived,  he  should  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
ig  his  command.  These  excuses  were  not  admitted, 
i  aiid  trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon  the  castle  in 
id  to  denounce  the  penalties  of  high  treason  against 
rho  should  continue  to  occupy  that  fortress  in  defr 

the  authority  of  the  Estates.  Guards  were  at  the 
me  posted  to  intercept  all  communication  between 
rison  and  the  city.* 

days  had  been  spent  in  these  preludes,  and  it  was 
d  that  on  the  third  morning  the  great  contest  would 

Meanwhile  the  population  of  Edinburgh  was  in  an 

state.  It  had  been  discovered  that  Dundee  had 
its  to  the  castle,  and  it  was  believed  that  his  exhort- 
lad  induced  the  garrison  to  hold  out  His  old  sol- 
ere  known  to  be  gathering  round  him,  and  it  might 

apprehended  that  he  would  make  some  desperate 
t.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  informed  that 
ustem  Covenanters  who  filled  the  cellars  of  the  city 
vengeance  on  him ;  and,  in  truth,  when  we  consider 
dr  temper  was  singularly  savage  and  implacable ; 
jy  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  slaying  of  a  perse- 
1  a  duty ;  that  no  examples  fumi&hed  by  Holy  Writ 
m  more  fircquently  held  up  to  their  admiration  than 
•tabbing  Eglon,  and  Samuel  hewing  Agag  limb  from 
that  they  had  never  heard  any  achievement  in  the 
of  their  own  country  more  warmly  praised  by  their 

PkrI.  Scot.,  March  14  and  15,  1689 ;  Balcarras's  Memoin ;  Lon- 
tt0,  March  25 ;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690 ; 
Df  the  Proceedings  of  Uie  Estates  of  Scotland,  1689. 
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favorite  teaohers  than  the  butchery  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  we  may  well  wonder  that  a  man  who 
had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  like  water  should  have  been 
able  to  walk  the  High  Street  in  safety  during  a  single  day. 
The  enemy  whom  Dundee  had  most  reason  to  fear  waa  a 
youth  of  distinguished  courage  and  abilities  named  William 
Cleland.  Cleland  had,  when  little  more  than  sixteen  years 
old,  borne  arms  in  that  insurrection  which  had  been  put 
down  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  had  since  disgusted  some 
virulent  fimatics  by  his  humanity  and  moderation.  But 
with  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians  his  name  stood  hi^ 
For  with  the  strict  morality  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  Puritan  he 
united  some  accomplishments  of  which  few  Puritans  could 
boast.  His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments  respectable.  He  was  a  linguist,  a 
mathematician,  and  a  poet.  It  is  true  that  his  hymns,  odes, 
ballads,  and  Hudibrastic  satires  are  of  very  little  intrinsic 
value ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  a  mere  boy 
when  most  of  them  were  written,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  show  considerable  vigor  of  mind.  He  was  now  at  Ed- 
inburgh ;  his  influence  among  the  West  Country  Whigs  as- 
sembled there  was  great ;  he  hated  Dundee  with  deadly 
hatred,  and  was  believed  to  be  meditating  some  act  of  vio- 
lence.* 


*  See  Clcland's  Poems,  and  the  commendatory  poems  contained  in  the  i 
volume,  Edinburgh,  1697.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  this  Wiltiam 
Cleland  was  the  father  of  William  Cleland,  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  who 
was  well  known  twenty  years  later  in  the  literary  society  of  I-»ondon,  who  ren- 
dered some  not  very  reputable  services  to  Pope,  and  whose  son  John  waa  the 
author  of  an  infamous  book  but  too  widely  celebrated.  This  is  an  entire  mis- 
take. William  Cleland,  who.  fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  was  not  twenty-eight 
when  he  was  killed  in  August,  1689  ;  and  William  Cleland,  the  Commissioner 
of  Taxes,  died  at  sixty-seven  ui  September,  1741.  The  former  therefore  can 
not  have  been  the  father  of  the  latter.  Sec  the  Exact  Narrative  of  the  Battle 
of  Dunkeld  ;  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1740  ;  and  Warburton's  note  on 
the  Letter  to  the  Publisher  of  the  Dunciad,  a  letter  signed  W.  Cleland,  but 
really  written  by  Pope.  In  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the 
oracle  of  the  extreme  Covenanters,  and  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  Cleland  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  once  leagued  with  those  fanatics,  but  afterward  a  great 
opposer  of  their  testimony.  Cleland  probably  did  not  agree  with  Hamilton  in 
thinking  it  a  sacred  duty  to  cut  the  throats  of  prisoners  of  war  who  had  been 
received  to  quarter.    See  Hamilton's  Letter  to  the  Societies,  Dec.  7,  1685. 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  Much  Dnndee  receired  mfomation 
that  Bome  of  the  Covenanters  had  bonnd  themselves  togeth- 
er to  sky  him  and  Sir  Gteorge  Mackenzie,  whose  eloquence 
and  leanimg^  long  prostituted  to  the  service  of  tyranny,  had 
made  him  mofe  odious  to  the  Presbyterians  thaji  any  other 
man  of  the  gown.  Dundee  applied  to  Hamilton  for  protec- 
tion, and  Hamilton  advised  him  to  bring  the  matter  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention  at  the  next  sitting.* 

Before  that  sitting,  a  person  named  Crane  arrived  from 
France  with  a  letter  addressed  by  the  fugitive  king  to  the 
Estates.  The  letter  was  sealed;  the  bearer,  strange  to  say, 
was  not  furnished  ¥rith  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jacobite  party;  nor  did  he  bring  any  message, 
written  or  verbal,  to  either  of  James's  agents.  Balearras 
and  Dundee  were  mortified  by  finding  that  so  little  confi- 
dence was  reposed  in  them,  and  were  harassed  by  painful 
doubts  touching  the  contents  of  the  docimient  on  which  so 
much  depended.  They  were  willing,  however,  to  hope  for 
the  best  King  James  could  not,  situated  as  he  was,  be  so 
ill  advised  as  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  counsel  and 
entreaties  of  his  fiiends.  His  letter,  when  opened,  must  be 
found  to  contain  such  gracious  assurances  as  would  animate 
the  Royalists  and  conciliate  the  moderate  Whigs.  His  ad- 
herents, therefore,  determined  that  it  should  be  produced. 

When  the  Convention  reassembled  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  March,  it  was  proposed  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  for  the  personal  security  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  was  alleged  that  the  life  of  Dundee  had  been 
threatened ;  that  two  men  of  sinister  appearance  had  been 
watching  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  they  would  use  the  dog  as  he  had  used  them. 
Mackenzie  complained  that  he  too  was  in  danger,  and,  with 
his  usual  copiousness  and  force  of  language,  demanded  the 
protection  of  the  Estates.  But  the  matter  was  lightly  treat- 
ed by  the  majority,  and  the  Convention  passed  on  to  other 
biisiness.t 

*  Balcam8*8  Memoirs. 

t  Bakarras's  Memoirs.     But  the  fullest  aecount  of  these  proceedings  is 
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It  was  then  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the  door  of  the 
Parliament  House.  He  was  admitted.  The  paper  of  wluch 
he  was  in  charge  was  laid  on  the  table.  Hamilton  remarked 
that  there  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  a  com- 
munication from  the  prince  hj  whose  authority  the  Estates 
had  been  convoked.  That  communication  seemed  to  be  eiH 
titled  to  precedence.  The  Convention  was  of  the  same  opiB- 
ion,  and  the  well-weighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  wis 
read. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James  should  be 
opened.  The  Whigs  objected  that  it  might  possibly  con- 
tain a  mandate  dissolving  the  Convention.  Thej  therefore 
proposed  that,  before  the  seal  was  broken,  the  Estates  should 
resolve  to  continue  sitting,  notwithstanding  anj  such  man- 
date. The  Jacobites,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  Whigs 
what  was  in  the  letter,  and  were  impatient  to  have  it  read, 
eagerlj  assented.  A  vote  was  passed  bj  which  the  mem- 
bers bound  themselves  to  consider  any  order  which  should 
command  them  to  separate  as  a  nullity,  and  to  remain  as^ 
sembled  till  they  should  have  accomplished  the  work  of  se- 
curing the  liberty  and  religion  of  Scotland.  This  vote  was 
signed  by  almost  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  pres- 
ent. Seven  out  of  nine  bishops  subscribed  it.  The  names 
of  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  written  by  tlieir  own  hands,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  original  roll.  Balcarras  afterward  ex- 
cused what,  on  his  principles,  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  a  fla- 
grant act  of  treason,  by  saying  that  he  and  his  friends  had, 
from  zeal  for  their  master's  interest,  concurred  in  a  declara- 
tion of  rebellion  against  their  master's  authority ;  that  they 
had  anticipated  the  most  salutary  eifccts  from  the  letter; 
and  that,  if  they  had  not  made  some  concession  to  the  ma- 
jority, the  letter  would  not  have  been  opened. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hopes  of  Balcarras  were  grievously 
disappointed.  The  letter  from  which  so  much  had  been 
hoped  and  feared  was  read  with  all  the  honors  which  Scot- 

fumbhcd  by  some  manuscript  notes  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  Balcarras's  dates  are  not  quite  exact.  He  probably  trusted  to 
his  memory  for  them.    I  have  corrected  them  firom  the  Parliamentary  Recoids. 
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tiflh  Parliaments  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  royal  cora- 
mnxuGationa ;  but  every  word  carried  despair  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Jacobites.  It  was  plain  that  adversity  had  taught 
James  nflitber  wisdom  nor  mercy.  All  was  obstinacy,  cm- 
eltj,  insftW*^  A  pardon  was  promised  to  those  .traitors 
who  flhonld  xetam  to  their  allegiance  within  a  fortnight. 
Agunst  all  others  unsparing  vengeance  was  denounced. 
Not  only  was  no  sorrow  expressed  for  pai^t  offenses,  but 
the  letter  was  itself  a  new  offense ;  for  it  was  written  and 
countersigned  by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was,  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  incapable  of  holding  the  office  of  sec- 
retary, and  who  was  not  less  abhorred  by  the  Protestant 
Tories  than  by  the  Whigs.  The  hall  was  in  a  tumult. 
The  enemies  of  James  were  loud  and  vehement.  Ilis 
friends,  angry  with  him,  and  ashamed  of  him,  saw  tliat  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  continuing  the  struggle  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Every  vote  which  had  been  doubtful  when  his  let- 
ter was  unsealed  was  now  irrecoverably  lost  The  sitting 
closed  in  great  agitation.* 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  to  be  no  other 
meeting  till  Monday  morning.  The  Jacobite  leaders  held 
a  consultation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  take  a  decided  step.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  must 
use  the  powers  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  The 
minority  must  forthwith  leave  Edinburgh  and  assemble  at 
Stirling.  Athol  assented,  and  undertook  to  bring  a  great 
body  of  his  clansmen  from  the  Highlands  to  protect  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Boyalist  Convention.  Every  thing  was 
arranged  for  the  secession ;  but,  in  a  few  hours,  the  tardi- 
ness of  one  man  and  the  haste  of  another  ruined  the  whole 
plan. 

The  Monday  came.  The  Jacobite  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  actually  taking  horse  for  Stirling,  when  Athol  asked 
for  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours.     He  had  no  personal  rea- 

•  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  Mar.  18,  168j ;  Balcarras's  Memoirs ;  History  of  tho 
late  Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690 ;  Account  of  tho  Proceedings  of  tho  Es- 
tates of  Scotland,  1689 ;  London  Gaz.,  Mar.  25, 1689 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  342 
Bamet  blunders  strangely  about  these  transactions. 
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son  to  be  in  haste.  B7  staying  he  ran  no  risk  of  hemg 
assassinated.  By  going  he  incurred  the  risks  insepaxaUe 
from  civil  war.  The  members  of  his  party,  unwilling  to 
separate  from  him,  consented  to  the  postponement  which  he 
requested,  and  repaired  once  more  to  the  Parliament  Hoiue. 
Dundee  alone  reftised  to  stay  a  moment  longgr.  His  lift 
was  in  danger.  The  Convention  had  refused  t#  protect 
him.  He  would  not  remain  to  be  a  mark  for  the  pistds 
and  daggers  of  murderers.  Balcarras  expostulated  to  no 
purpose.  "By  departing  alone,"  he  said,  "you  will  give 
the  alarm,  and  break  up  the  whole  scheme."  But  Dundee 
was  obstinate.  Brave  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  seems, 
like  many  other  brave  men,  to  have  been  less  proof  against 
the  danger  of  assassination  than  against  any  other  form  of 
danger.  He  knew  what  the  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  was ; 
he  knew  how  weU  he  had  earned  their  hatred ;  and  he  was 
haunted  by  that  consciousness  of  inexpiable  guilt,  and  by 
that  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution,  which  the  ancient  poly- 
theists  personified  under  the  awful  name  of  the  Furies.  His 
old  troopers,  the  Satans  and  Beelzebubs  who  had  shared 
his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils,  were  ready  to 
be  the  companions  of  his  flight. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  had  assembled.  Mackenzie 
was  on  his  legs,  and  was  pathetically  lamenting  the  hard 
condition  of  the  Estates,  at  once  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  a  fortress  and  menaced  by  a  fanatical  rabble,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  some  sentinels  who  came  running  firom 
the  posts  near  the  castle.  They  had  seen  Dundee  at  the 
head  of  fifty  horse  on  the  Stirling  road.  That  road  ran 
close  under  the  huge  rock  on  which  the  citadel  is  built 
Gordon  had  appeared  on  the  ramparts,  and  had  made  a  sign 
that  he  had  something  to  say.  Dundee  had  climbed  high 
enough  to  hear  and  to  be  heard,  and  was  then  actually  con- 
ferring with  the  duke.  Up  to  that  moment  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  assembly  regarded 
the  merciless  persecutor  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith  had 
been  restrained  by  the  decorous  forms  of  parliamentary  de- 
liberation.    But  now  the  explosion  was  terrible.     H^unil- 
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ton  hitniwilf,  wiio,  hy  the  acknoiidedginent  of  hia  opponents, 
had  hitherto  pafinmed  the  duties  of  president  with  gravity 
and  impartiality,  was  the  loudest  and  fiercest  man  in  the 
halL  '*  It  is  high  time,''  he  cried,  ^*  that  we  should  look  to 
ouxselTes.  The  enemies  of  our  religion  and  of  our  civil  free- 
dom are  mustering  all  around  us,  and  we  may  well  suspect 
that  they  hare  accomplices  even  her&r  Lock  the  doors. 
Lay  the  keys  on  the  table.  Iiei  nobody  go  out  but  those 
lords  and  gentlemen  whom  we  shall  appoint  to  call  the  citi« 
zena  to  aims.  There  are  some  good  men  firom  the  west  in 
Edinburgh— men  for  whom  I  can  answer."  The  assembly 
raised  a  general  ay  of  assent.  Several  members  of  the  ma- 
jority boasted  that  they  too  had  brought  with  them  trusty 
retainers  who  would  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice  against 
Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons.  All  that  Hamilton  pro- 
posed was  instantly  done.  The  Jacobites,  silent  and  unre- 
sisting, became  prisoners.  Leven  went  forth  and  ordered 
the  drums  to  bcMit.  The  Covenanters  of  Lanarkshire  and 
Ayrshire  promptly  obeyed  the  signdL  The  force  thus  as- 
sembled had  indc^  no  very  military  appearance,  but  was 
amply  sufficient  to  overawe  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  From  Dundee  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared. 
He  had  already  scrambled  down  the  castle  hill,  rejoined 
his  troopers,  and  galloped  westward.  Hamilton  now  order- 
ed the  doors  to  be  opened.  The  suspected  members  were 
at  liberty  to  depart.  Humbled  and  broken-spirited,  yet  glad 
that  they  had  come  off  so  well,  they  stole  forth  through  the 
crowd  of  stem  fsmatics  which  filled  the  High  Street.  All 
thought  of  secession  was  at  an  end.* 

On  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defense.  The  preamble  of 
this  resolution  contained  a  severe  reflection  on  the  perfidy 
of  the  traitor  who,  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had,  by  an 
engagement  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  bound  himself 
not  to  quit  his  post  in  the  Convention,  had  set  the  example 
of  desertion,  and  given  the  signal  of  civil  war.  All  Prot- 
estants, fixmi  sixteen  to  sixty,  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 

*  Baleanu's  Memoirs ;  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advoeatee. 
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selves  in  readiness  to  assemble  in  arms  at  the  first  axun- 
mons ;  and,  that  none  might  pretend  ignorance,  it  was  di- 
rected that  the  edict  should  be  proclaimed  at  all  the  market 
crosses  throughout  the  realm.* 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
William.  To  this  letter  were  attached  the  signatures  of 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
the  banished  king.  The  bishops,  however,  unanimouslj 
refused  to  subscribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scot- 
land to  intrust  the  preparation  of  acts  to  a  select  number 
of  members,  who  were  designated  as  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
In  conformity  with  this  usage,  the  business  of  framing  a 
plan  for  the  settling  of  the  government  was  now  confided 
to  a  committee  of  twenty-four.  Of  the  twentyrfour,  eight 
were  peers,  eight  representatives  of  counties,  and  eight  rep- 
resentatives of  towns.  The  majority  of  the  committee  wan 
Whigs,  and  not  a  single  prelate  had  a  seat. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  broken  by  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters, was,  about  this  time,  for  a  moment  revived  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  from  London.  His  rank 
was  high ;  his  influence  was  great ;  his  character,  by  com- 
parison with  the  characters  of  those  who  surrounded  him, 
was  fair.  When  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  had  been 
true  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and,  since  Whig- 
gism  had  been  in  the  ascendant,  be  had  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Some  thought  that,  if  he 
had  been  earlier  in  his  place,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
render  important  service  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  t  Even 
now  the  stimulants  which  he  applied  to  his  torpid  and  feeble 
party  produced  some  faint  symptoms  of  retmrning  anima- 
tion. Means  were  found  of  communicating  with  Gordon, 
and  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  fire  on  the  city.  The  Jac- 
obites hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the  cannon  balls  had  beaten 
down  a  few  chimneys,  the  Estates  would  return  to  Glas- 
gow.    Time  would  thus  be  gained,  and  the  Royalists  might 

•  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  Mar.  19, 168| ;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scot- 
land, 1690.  f  Balcams. 
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le  to  execate  their  old  project  of  meeting  in  a  separate 
ntioik  Oordon,  however,  positively  refused  to  take  on 
If  80  grave  a  responsibility  on  no  better  warrant  than 
quest  of  a  small  cabal.* 

this  time  the  Estates  had  a  guard  on  which  they  could 
sore  firmly  than  on  the  undisciplined  and  turbulent 
lanters  of  the  West.  A  squadron  of  English  men-of- 
xym  the  Thames  had  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  FortL 
Mud  were  the  three  Scottish  regiments  which  had  ac- 
mied  William  firom  Holland.  He  had,  with  great  judg- 
selected  them  to  protect  the  assembly  wliich  was  to 
the  government  of  their  country ;  and,  that  no  cause 
loosy  might  be  given  to  a  people  exquisitely  sensitive 
ints  of  national  honor,  he  had  purged  the  ranks  of  all 
L  BoldietB,  and  had  thus  reduced  the  number  of  men 
mt  deven  hundred.  This  little  force  was  command- 
Andrew  Mackay,  a  Highlander  of  noble  descent,  who 
3rved  long  on  the  Continent,  and  who  was  distinguish- 
couiage  of  the  truest  temper,  and  by  a  piety  such  as 
lorn  found  in  soldiers  of  fortune.  The  Conventiod 
1  a  resolution  appointing  Mackay  general  of  their 
p  When  the  question  was  put  on  this  resolution,  the 
dshop  of  Glasgow,  unwilling  doubtless  to  be  a  party 
ih  a  usurpation  of  powers  wliich  belonged  to  the  king 
begged  that  the  prelates  might  be  excused  firom  vot- 
Divines,  he  said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  military  ar- 
ments.  "  The  fathers  of  the  Church,"  answered  a 
ler  very  keenly,  "  have  been  lately  favored  with  a  new 

I  have  myself  seen  military  orders  signed  by  the 
reverend  person  who  has  suddenly  become  so  scrupu- 

There  was,  indeed,  one  difference :  those  orders  were 
Bgooning  Protestants,  and  the  resolution  before  us  is 
t  to  protect  us  from  Papists,  "t 

B  arrival  of  Mackay's  troops,  and  the  determination  of 
m  to  remain  inactive,  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Jaco- 

Icarras. 

t.  Pari.  Scot. ;  History  of  the  late  Revolation,  1690 ;  Memoirs  of  North 

.  1716. 
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bites.    They  had,  indeed,  one  chance  left.    They  might  pos- 
sibly, by  joining  with  those  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  a  union 
with  England,  have  postponed  during  a  considerable  time 
the  settlement  of  the  government.     A  negotiation  was  act- 
ually opened  with  this  view,  bat  was  speedily  broken  off; 
for  it  soon  appeared  that  the  party  which  was  for  James 
was  really  hostile  to  the  union,  and  that  the  party  which 
was  for  ihe  union  was  really  hostile  to  James.     As  these 
two  parties  had  no  object  in  common,  the  only  effect  of  a 
coalition  between  them  must  have  been  that  one  of  them 
would  have  become  the  tool  of  the  other.     The  question  of 
the  union,  therefore,  was  not  raised.*     Some  Jacobites  re- 
tired to  their  country-seats  ;  others,  though  they  remained 
at  Edinburgh,  ceased  to  show  themselves  in  the  Parliament 
House ;  many  passed  over  to  the  winning  side ;  and,  when 
at  length  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Twenty-four  were 
submitted  to  the  (Convention,  it  appeared  that  the  party 
which  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  had  rallied  around 
Athol  had  dwindled  away  to  nothing. 
*    The  resolutions  had  been  framed,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
conformity  with  the  example  recently  set  at  Westminster. 
In  one  important  point,  however,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  copy  should  deviate  from  the  originaL     The 
Estates  of  England  had  brought  two  charges  against  James 
— his  misgovemment  and  his  flight — and  had,  by  using  the 
soft  word  "Abdication,"  evaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  ver- 
bal precision,  the  question  whether  subjects  may  lawfully 
depose  a  bad  prince.    That  question  the  Estates  of  Scotland 
could  not  evade.     They  could  not  pretend  that  James  had 
deserted  his  post;  for  he  had  never,  since  he  came  to  the 
throne,  resided  in  Scotland.     During  many  years  that  king- 
dom had  been  ruled  by  sovereigns  who  dwelt  in  another 
land.     The  whole  machinery  of  the  administration  had  been 
constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  king  would  be  ab- 
sent, and  was  therefore  not  necessarily  deranged  by  that 
flight  which  had,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  dissolved  all 
government,  and  suspended  the  ordinary  course  of  justioe. 

*  Balcarra8. 
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It  Tfais  only  hy  letter  that  the  king  conld,  when  he  was  at 
Whitehall,  comnnmicate  with  the  Conncil  and  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Edinbnigh ;  and  hy  letter  he  could  commnnicate 
with  them  when  he  was  at  Saint  Germain's  or  at  Dablin. 
The  Twenty-four  were  therefore  forced  to  propose  to  the  Es- 
tates a  resolution  distinctly  declaring  that  James  the  Sev- 
enth had,  by  his  misconduct,  forfeited  the  crown.  Many 
wixters  have  inferred  fix)m  the  language  of  this  resolution 
that  sound  political  principles  had  made  a  greater  progress 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  But  the  whole  history  of  the 
two  countries  fix)m  the  Sestoration  to  the  Union  proves  this 
inference  to  be  erroneous.  The  Scottish  estates  used  plain 
language  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for  them,  situ- 
ated as  they  were,  to  use  evasive  language. 

The  person  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  reso- 
lution, and  in  defending  it,  was  Sir  John  Dalrymplc,  who 
had  recently  held  the  high  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  had 
been  an  accomplice  in  some  of  the  misdeeds  which  he  now 
arraigned  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  He 
was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  mem- 
ber for  Ayrshire,  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  but  of  loose 
principles,  turbulent  temper,  insatiable  cupidity,  and  impla- 
cable malevolence.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  spoke  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  only  ef- 
fect of  their  oratory  was  to  deprive  their  party  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  allege  that  the  Estates  were  under 
duress,  and  that  liberty  of  speech  had  been  denied  to  the 
defenders  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

When  the  question  was  put,  Athol,  Queensberry,  and 
^some  of  their  friends  withdrew.  Only  five  members  voted 
against  the  resolution  which  pronounced  ^bat  James  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  When 
it  was  moved  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  settled 
as  the  crown  of  England  had  been  settled,  Athol  and  Queens- 
berry  reappeared  in  the  hall.  They  had  doubted,  they  said, 
whether  they  could  justifiably  declare  the  throne  vacant. 
But,  since  it  had  been  declared  vacant,  they  felt  no  doubt 
that  William  and  Mary  were  the  persons  who  ought  to  fill  it. 
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The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession  to  the 
High  Street.  Several  great  nobles,  attended  hj  the  lord 
provost  of  the  capital  and  by  the  heralds,  ascended  the  oc- 
tagon tower,  from  which  rose  the  city  cross  surmounted  by_ 
the  unicorn  of  Scotland.*  Hamilton  read  the  vote  of  the 
Convention,  and  a  king  at  arms  proclaimed  the  new  sover- 
eigns with  sound  of  trumpet.  On  the  same  day  the  Estates 
issued  an  order  that  the  parochial  clergy  should,  on  pain 
of  deprivation,  publish  from  their  pulpits  the  proclamation 
which  had  just  been  read  at  the  city  cross,  and  should  pnj 
for  Eang  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

Still  the  interregnum  was  not  at  an  end.  Though  the 
new  sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed,  they  had  not  yet  been 
put  into  possession  of  the  royal  authority  by  a  formal  ten- 
der and  a  formal  acceptance.  At  Edinburgh,  as  at  West- 
minster, it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  instrument  which 
settled  the  government  should  clearly  define  and  solemnly 
assert  those  privileges  of  the  people  which  the  Stuarts  had 
illegally  infringed.  A  Claim  of  Right  was  therefore  drawn 
up  by  the  Twenty-four,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
To  this  claim,  which  purported  to  be  merely  declaratory  of 
the  law  as  it  stood,  was  added  a  supplementary  paper,  con- 
taining a  list  of  grievances  which  could  be  remedied  only 
by  new  laws.  One  most  important  article,  which  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  such  a  list,  the  Con- 
vention, with  great  practical  prudence,  but  in  defiance  of 
notorious  facts  and  of  unanswerable  arguments,  placed  in 
the  Claim  of  Right.  Nobody  could  deny  that  prelacy  was 
established  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  power  exercised  by 
the  bishops  might  be  pernicious,  unscriptural,  antichristian, 
but  illegal  it  certainly  was  not ;  and  to  pronounce  it  illegal 
was  to  outrage  common  sense.  The  Whig  leaders,  how- 
ever, were  much  more  desirous  to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  than 
to  prove  themselves  consummate  publicists  and  logicians. 
If  they  made  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  an  article  of  the 

*  Every  reader  will  remember  the  malediction  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  fifth  canto  of  Marmion,  pronounced  on  the  dunces  who  remoTed  this  in- 
teresting monument 
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oontxact  hy  which  William  was  to  hold  the  crown,  they  at- 
tained their  end,  though  doabtless  in  a  manner  open  to  much 
criticism.    I^  on  t)ie  other  hand,  they  contented  themselves 
with  resolving  that  episcopacy  was  a  noxious  institution, 
which,  at  some  future  time,  the  Legislature  would  do  well  to 
aboUsh,  they  might  find  that  their  resolution,  though  unob- 
jectionable in  form,  was  barren  of  consequences.     They 
knew  that  William  by  no  means  sympathized  with  their 
dislike  of  bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he  been  much  more 
sealous  for  the  Galvinistic  model  than  be  was,  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  Anglican  Church  would  make  it 
difEcnlt  and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  himself  hostile  to 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  that  church.     If 
he  should  become  King  of  Scotland  without  being  fettered 
by  any  pledge  on  this  subject,  it  might  well  be  apprehend- 
ed that  he  would  hesitate  about  passing  an  act  which  would 
be  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  a  large  body  of  his  subjects 
in  the  south  of  the  island.    It  was  therefore  most  desirable       j 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  while  the  throne  was       ; 
still  vacant.     In  this  opinion  many  politicians  concurred       j 
who  had  no  dislike  to  rochets  and  mitres,  but  who  wished      I 
that  William  might  have  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign.    The 
Scottish  people — so  these  men  reasoned — hated  episcopa- 
cy ;  the  English  loved  it     To  leave  William  any  voice  in 
the  matter  was  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  deeply       , 
wounding  the  strongest  feelings  of  one  of  the  nations  which 
he  governed.     It  was  therefore  plainly  for  his  own  interest      i 
that  the  question,  which  he  could  not  settle  in  any  manner      | 
without  incurring  a  fearful  amount  of  obloquy,  should  be       j 
settled  for  him  by  others  who  were  exposed  to  no  such 
danger.     He  was  not  yet  sovereign  of  Scotland.     While       , 
the  interregnum  lasted,  the  supreme  power  belonged  to  the 
Estates,  and  for  what  the  Estates  might  do  the  prelatists 
of  his  southern  kingdom  could  not  hold  him  responsible. 
The  elder  Dalrymple  wrote  strongly  from  London  to  this 
effect,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  his  master.     William  would  have  sincerely 
rejoiced  if  the  Scots  could  have  been  reconciled  to  a  mod- 
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ified  episcopacy ;  but,  since  that  could  not  be,  it  was 
ifestly  desirable  that  they  should  themselves,  while  there 
was  yet  no  king  over  them,  pronounce  the  irrevocable  doom 
of  the  institution  which  they  abhorred.* 

The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate,  as  it  shoold 
seem,  inserted  in  the  Claim  of  Bight  a  clause  declaring  that 
prelacy  was  an  insupportable  burden  to  the  kingdom,  that 
it  had  been  long  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  that 
it  ought  to  bek  abolished. 

Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  astonishes  an 
Englishman  more  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Estatea 
dealt  with  the  practice  of  torture.  In  England,  torture  had 
always  been  illegal ;  in  the  most  servile  times  the  judgea 
had  unanimously  pronounced  it  so.  Those  rulers  who  had 
occasionally  resorted  to  it  had,  as  £eu:  as  possible,  used  it  in 
secret,  had  never  pretended  that  they  had  acted  in  confonn- 
ity  with  either  statute  law  or  common  law,  and  had  ex- 
cused themselves  by  saying  that  the  extraordinary  peril  to 
which  the  state  was  exposed  had  forced  them  to  take  (m 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  employing  extraordinary 
means  of  defense.  It  had,  therefore,  never  been  thought 
necessary,  by  any  English  Parliament,  to  pass  any  act  or 
resolution  touching  this  matter.  The  torture  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Petition  of  Right,  or  in  any  of  the  statutes 
framed  by  the  Long  Parliament.  No  member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1689  dreamed  of  proposing  that  the  instrument 
which  called  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne 
should  contain  a  declaration  against  the  using  of  racks  and 
thumb-screws  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  prisoners  to  accuse 
themselves.  Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  justly 
regarded  as  weakening  rather  than  strengthening  a  rule, 
which,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  had 
been  proudly  declared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of  West- 
minster Hall  to  be  a  distinguished  feature  of  the  English 
jurisprudencct     In  the  Scottish  Claun  of  Right,  the  use 

♦  "  It  will  be  neither  secuir  nor  kynd  to  the  king  to  expect  it  be  (by)  act 
of  Parliament  after  the  settlement,  which  will  lay  it  at  his  door.'' — Daliym- 
pie  to  Melville,  6th  of  April.  1689 ;  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 

f  There  is  a  striking  passage  on  this  subject  in  Fortescue. 
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of  tO!rtiixe»  without  evidence,  or  in  ordinary  cases,  was  de- 
daied  to  lie  oontxaxy  to  law.  The  use  of  torture,  there- 
fore^ where  there  was  strong  evidence,  and  where  the  crime 
was  ea^faordinaiy,  was,  by  the  plainest  implication,  de- 
clared to  be  according  to  law,  nor  did  the  Estates  mention 
the  use  of  torture  among  the  grievances  which  required  a 
kgisIatiTe  remedy.  In  truth,  they  could  not  condemn  the 
use  of  torture  without  condemning  themselves.  It  had 
i!^i^^t^^  that,  while  they  were  employed  in  settling  the  gov- 
ernment, the  eloquent  and  learned  Lord  President  Lockhart 
had  been  foully  murdered  in  a  public  street  through  which 
he  was  returning  fiom  church  on  a  Simday.  The  murderer 
was  seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  wretch  who,  having  treated 
hia  wife  barbarously  and  turned  her  out  of  doors,  had  been 
eompeUed,  by  a  decree  of  the  C!ourt  of  Session,  to  provide 
for  her.  A  savage  hatred  of  the  judges  by  whom  she  had 
been  protected  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  had 
goaded  him  to  a  horrible  crime  and  a  horrible  fate.  It  was . 
natttzal  that  an  assassination  attended  by  so  many  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  should  move  the  indignation  of  the 
members  of  the  CJonvention;  yet  they  should  have  con- 
sidered the  gravity  of  the  conjuncture  and  the  importance  of 
their  own  mission.  They  unfortunately,  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, directed  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  strike  the 
prisoner  in  the  boots,  and  named  a  committee  to  superintend 
the  operation.  But  for  this  unhappy  event,  it  is  probable 
that  ^  law  of  Scotland  concerning  torture  would  have  been 
inmiediately  assimilated  to  the  law  of  England.* 

Having  settled  the  Claim  of  Eight,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  revise  the  Coronation  Oath.  When  this  had  been 
done,  three  members  were  appointed  to  carry  the  Instrument 
of  Government  to  London.  Argyle,  though  not,  in  strict- 
ness of  law,  a  peer,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Peers ;  Sir 
James  Montgomery  represented  the  Commissioners  of  Shires, 
and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  the  Commissioners  of  Towns. 

The  Estates  then  adjourned  for  a  few  weeks,  having  first 

•  Act.  PwL  Scot.,  April  1, 1689 ;  Ordcra  of  Committee  of  Estatei,  May  16, 
1689;  London  Gazette,  April  11. 
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passed  a  vote  which  empowered  Hamilton  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  till  the  end  of  the  interregnum. 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distinguished  fiom 
ordinary  pageants  by  some  highly  interesting  circumstances. 
On  the  eleventh  of  May  the  three  commissioners  came  to 
the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thence,  attended  by 
almost  all  the  Scotchmen  of  note  who  were  then  in  London, 
proceeded  to  the  Banqueting  House.  There  William  and 
Mary  appeared  seated  under  a  canopy.  A  splendid  cizde 
of  English  nobles  and  statesmen  stood  round  the  throne ; 
but  the  sword  of  state  was  committed  to  a  Scotch  lord,  and 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  after  the  Scotch  fashion. 
Argyle  recited  the  words  slowly.  The  royal  pair,  holding 
up  their  hands  toward  heaven,  repeated  after  him  till  they 
came  to  the  last  clause.  There  William  paused.  That 
clause  contained  a  promise  that  he  would  root  out  all  here- 
tics and  all  enemies  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  it  was 
notorious  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Scotchmen,  not  only 
all  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  Protestant  Episcopalians,  all 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  all  Lutherans,  nay,  all 
British  Presbyterians  who  did  not  hold  themselves  bound 
by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  enemies  of  the 
true  worship  of  God.*     The  king  had  apprised  the  commit- 

*  As  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  the  extreme  Presbjrterians  entertained 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Lutherans,  I  will  give  two  decisive  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted  in  the  text.  In  the  book  entitled  Faithfiil 
Contcndings  Displayed  is  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the  General  Meeting  of 
the  United  Societies  of  Covenanters  on  the  24th  of  October,  1688.  The  ques- 
tion was  propounded  whether  there  should  be  an  association  with  the  Dutch. 
"  It  was  concluded  unanimously,"  says  the  clerk  of  the  societies,  "  that  we 
could  not  have  an  association  with  the  Dutch  in  one  body,  nor  come  formally 
under  their  conduct,  being  such  a  promiscuous  conjunction  of  reformed  Lu- 
theran  malignants  and  sectaries,  to  join  with  whom  were  repugnant  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'*  In  the  Protestation  and  Testimony 
drawn  up  on  the  2d  of  October,  1707,  the  United  Societies  complain  that  the 
crown  has  been  settled  on  "  the  Prince  of  Hanover,  who  has  been  bred  aad 
brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  is  not  only  diflferent  from,  but  even 
in  many  things  contrary  unto  that  purify  in  doctrine,  reformation,  and  reli- 
gion we  in  these  nations  had  attained  unto,  as  is  very  well  known."  They 
add :  "  The  admitting  such  a  person  to  reign  over  us  is  not  only  contrary  to 
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aioners  that  he  oonld  not  take  this  part  of  the  oath  without 
a  distinct  and  public  explanation  ;  and  they  had  been  au- 
thorized hj  the  Convention  to  give  such  an  explanation  as 
would  satisfy  him.  " I  will  not,"  he  now  said,  "  lay  myself 
under  any  obligation  to  be  a  persecutor."  ^'  Neither  the 
words  of  this  oath,"  said  one  of  the  commissioners,  ^'nor  the 
lawa  of  Scotland,  lay  any  such  obligation  on  your  majesty." 
'*In  that  sense,  then,  I  swear,"  said  William ;  *^  and  I  de- 
sire you  all,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do 
80."  Even  his  detractors  have  generally  admitted  that  on 
this  great  occasion  he  acted  with  uprightness,  dignity,  and 
wisdom.* 

As  King  of  Scotland,  he  soon  found  himself  embarrassed 
at  every  step  by  all  the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  him 
as  King  of  England,  and  by  other  difficulties  which  in  En- 
gland were  hapjuly  unknown.  In  the  north  of  the  island, 
no  class  was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Revolution  than  the 
class  which  owed  most  to  the  Eevolution.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Convention  had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  had  not  been  more  offensive  to  the  bishops 
themselves  than  to  those  fiery  Covenanters  who  had  long, 
in  defiance  of  sword  and  carbine,  boot  and  gibbet,  worshiped 
their  Maker  after  their  own  fashion  in  caverns  and  on  mount- 
ain-tops. Was  there  ever,  these  zealots  exclaimed,  such  a 
halting  between  two  opinions,  such  a  compromise  between 
the  Lord  and  Baal  ?  The  Estates  ought  to  have  said  that 
episcopacy  was  an  abomination  in  God's  sight,  and  that,  in 
obedience  to  God's  word,  and  from  fear  of  his  righteous 
judgment,  they  were  determined  to  deal  with  this  great  na- 
tional sin  and  scandal  after  the  fashion  of  those  saintly  rul- 
ers who  of  old  cut  down  the  groves  and  demolished  the  al- 
tars of  Chemosh  and  Astarte.  Unhappily,  Scotland  was 
ruled,  not  by  pious  Josiahs,  but  by  careless  Gallios.     The 

oar  solemn  Lea^e  and  Covenant,  but  to  the  very  word  of  God  itself,  Deut. 
xvii." 

*  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland;  London  Gazette,  May  16, 
16S9.  The  official  account  of  what  passed  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  great 
cue.  See  also  the  Royal  Diary,  1702.  The  writer  of  this  work  professes  to 
hare  derived  his  information  from  a  divine  who  was  present 
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antichristian  hierarchy  was  to  be  abolished,  not  because  it 
was  an  insult  to  heaven,  but  because  it  was  felt  as  a  bur- 
den on  earth ;  not  because  it  was  hateful  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  but  because  it  was  hateful  to  the  peoj^ 
Was  public  opinion,  then,  the  test  of  right  and  wrong  in  »- 
ligion  ?  Was  not  the  order  which  Christ  had  established 
in  his  own  house  to  be  held  equally  sacred  in  all  countrieB 
and  through  all  ages  ?  And  was  there  no  reason  for  follow- 
ing that  order  in  Scotland  except  a  reason  which  might  be 
urged  with  equal  force  for  maintaining  Prelacy  in  England, 
Popery  in  Spam,  and  Mohammedanism  in  Turkey  ?  Wlqr, 
too,  was  nothing  said  of  those  covenants  which  the  nation 
had  so  generally  subscribed  and  so  generally  violated? 
Why  was  it  not  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  promises  set 
down  in  those  rolls  were  still  binding,  and  would  to  the  end 
of  time  be  binding  on  that  kingdom  ?  Were  these  truths 
to  be  suppressed  from  regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  a  prince  who  was  all  things  to  all  men,  an  ally  of  the 
idolatrous  Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran  Dane,  a  Presby- 
terian at  the  Hague  and  a  Prelatist  at  Whitehall?  He, 
like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  had  doubtless  so  far  done  well 
that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab; 
but  he,  like  Jehu,  had  not  taken  heed  to  walk  in  the  divine 
law  with  his  whole  heart,  but  had  tolerated  and  practiced 
impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from  those  of  which  he 
had  declared  himself  the  enemy.  It  would  have  better  be- 
come godly  senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  sin 
which  he  was  committing  by  conforming  to  the  Anglican  rit- 
ual, and  by  maintaining  the  Anglican  Church  government, 
than  to  flatter  him  by  using  a  phraseology  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they  were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianisin 
as  liimself.  Many  of  those  who  held  this  language  refused 
to  do  any  act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition 
of  the  new  sovereigns,  and  would  rather  have  been  fired 
upon  by  files  of  musketeers,  or  tied  to  stakes  within  low- 
water  mark,  than  have  uttered  a  prayer  that  God  would 
bless  William  and  Mary. 

Yet  the  king  had  less  to  fear  from  the  pertinacious  ad- 
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herenee  of  these  men  to  their  absurd  principles  than  Scam 
the  amfaition  and  avarioe  of  another  set  of  men  who  had  no 
principles  at  alL  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  imme- 
diatdy  name  ministers  to  conduct  the  government  of  Scot- 
land ;  and,  name  whom  he  might,  he  could  not  fail  to  disap- 
point and  irritate  a  multitude  of  expectants.  Scotland  was 
one  of  the  least  wealthy  nations  in  Europe,  yet  no  country 
in  Europe  contained  a  greater  nimiber  of  clever  and  selfish 
politicians.  The  places  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  were  not 
■enough  to  satisfy  one  twentieth  part  of  the  place-hunters, 
every  one  of  whom  thought  that  his  own  services  had  been 
pve-eminent,  and  that,  whoever  might  be  passed  by,  he  ought 
to  be  remembered.  William  did  his  best  to  satisfy  these 
innumerable  and  insatiable  claimants  by  putting  many  of- 
fices into  commission.  There  were,  however,  a  fisw  great 
posts  which  it  was  impossible  to  divide.  Hamilton  was  de- 
dajced  Lord  Hig^  Cononissioner,  in  the  hope  that  immense 
pecuniary  allowances,  a  residence  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a 
pomp  and  dignity  little  less  than  regal,  would  content  hinu 
The  Earl  of  Crawford  was  appointed  President  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  it  was  supposed  that  this  appointment  would 
conciliate  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  for  Crawford  was  what 
ihey  called  a  professor.  His  letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use 
hiB  own  phraseology,  exceeding  savory.  Alone,  or  almost 
alone,  among  the  prominent  politicians  of  that  time,  he  re- 
tained the  style  which  had  been  fashionable  in  the  preced- 
ing generation.  He  had  a  text  of  the  Old  Testament  ready 
tar  almost  every  occasion.  He  filled  his  dispatches  with 
allusions  to  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  Hannah  and  Eli,  Elijah, 
Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel,  and  adorned  Ins  oratory  with 
quotations  firom  Ezra  and  Haggai.  It  is  a  circumstance 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the  school  in 
which  he  had  been  trained,  that,  ki  all  the  mass  of  his  writ- 
ing which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word 
indicating  that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Even  in  our  own  time  some  persons  of  a  peculiar 
taste  have  been  so  much  delighted  by  the  rich  unction  of 
his  eloquence  that  they  have  confidently  pronounced  him  a 
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saint  To  those  whose  habit  is  to  judge  of  a  man  rather 
by  his  actions  than  by  his  words,  Crawford  will  appear  to 
have  been  a  selfish,  cmel  politician,  who  was  not  at  all  the 
dupe  of  his  own  cant,  and  whose  zeal  against  episcopal 
government  was  not  a  little  whetted  by  his  desire  to  obtain 
a  grant  of  episcopal  domains.  In  excuse  for  his  greedi- 
ness, it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  was  the  poorest  noble  of  a 
poor  nobility,  and  that  before  the  Revolution  he  was  some- 
times at  a  loss  for  a  meal  and  a  suit  of  clothes.* 

The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate.  His  fftther,  Sir 
James,  the  greatest  of  Scottish  jurists,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  a  man 
whose  letters  prove  him  to  have  possessed  considerable  abil- 
ity, became  Solicitor  General 

Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  the  chief  minister.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self highly  in  the  Convention.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  had  tendered  the  crown  and  adminis- 
tered the  oath  to  the  new  sovereigns.  In  parliamentaiy 
ability  and  eloquence  he  had  no  superior  among  his  coun- 
trymen, except  the  new  lord  advocate.  The  secretaryship 
was,  not  indeed  in  dignity,  but  in  real  power,  the  highest 
office  in  the  Scottish  government,  and  this  office  was  the 
reward  to  which  Montgomery  thouglit  himself  entitled.  But 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  dreaded 
him  as  a  man  of  extreme  opinions  and  of  bitter  spirit.     He 

*  See  Grawford^s  Letters  and  Speeches,  passim.  His  style  of  begging  for 
a  place  was  peculiar.  After  owning,  not  without  reason,  that  his  heait  was 
deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,  he  proceeded  thus :  "  The  same  Omnipotent 
Being  who  hath  said,  when  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water  and  there  is  none, 
and  their  tongue  failcth  for  thirst,  he  will  not  torsake  them ;  notwithstanding 
of  my  present  low  condition,  can  build  me  a  house  if  He  think  fit.** — Letter  to 
Melville  of  May  28, 1689.  As  to  Crawford's  poverty  and  his  passion  for  biih- 
ops'  lands,  sec  his  letter  to  Melville  of  the  4th  of  December,  1690.  As  to  his 
humanity,  see  his  letter  to  Melville,  December  11, 1690.  All  these  letters  are 
among  the  I^ven  and  Melville  papers.  The  author  of  An  Account  of  the 
Late  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Government  says  of  a  person  who  had 
taken  a  bribe  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  "  Had  he  been  as  poor  as  my  Lord 
Crawford,  perhaps  he  had  been  the  more  excusable.**  See  also  the  dedicatioa 
of  the  celebrated  tract  entitled  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed. 
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had  been  a  chief  of  the  Coyenanters ;  he  had  been  prose- 
cuted at  one  time  for  holding  conventicles,  and  at  another 
time  for  harboring  rebels ;  he  had  been  fined ;  he  had  been 
impxifloned ;  he  had  been  almost  driven  to  take  refuge  from 
his  enemies  beyond  the  Atlantic  in  the  infant  settlement  of 
New  Jersey.  It  was  apprehended  that,  if  he  were  now 
armed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  crown,  he  would  exact 
a  terrible  retribution  for  what  he  had  su£fered.*  William 
therefore  preferred  Melville,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  emi- 
nent talents,  was  regarded  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  thor- 
ou^i-going  friend,  and  yet  not  regarded  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians as  an  implacable  enemy.  Melville  fixed  his  residence 
at  the  English  court,  and  bc^umie  the  regular  organ  of  com- 
munication between  Kensington  and  the  authorities  at  Ed- 
inburgL 

William  had,  however,  one  Scottish  adviser  who  deserved 
and  possessed  more  influence  than  any  of  the  ostensible  min- 
isters. This  was  Carstairs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  that  age.  He  united  great  scholastic  attainments  with 
great  aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the  firm  faith  and  ar- 
dent zeal  of  a  martyr  with  the  shrewdness  and  suppleness 
of  a  consummate  politician.  In  courage  and  fidelity  he  re- 
sembled Burnet ;  but  he  had,  what  Burnet  wanted,  judg- 
ment, self-command,  and  a  singular  power  of  keeping  se- 
crets. There  was  no  post  to  which  he  might  not  have  as- 
pired if  he  had  been  a  layman,  or  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  could  not  hope  to 
attain  any  high  dignity  eitlicr  in  the  north  or  in  the  south 
of  the  island.  Carstairs  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
the  substance  of  power,  and  to  leave  the  semblance  to  oth- 
ers. He  was  named  chaplain  to  their  majesties  for  Scot- 
land ;  but  wherever  the  king  was,  in  England,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Netherlands,  there  was  this  most  trusty  and  most 
prudent  of  courtiers.     He  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty  a 

*  Burnet,  ii.,  23, 24;  Fountainhall  Papers,  13  Aug.,  1684 ;  14  and  16  Oct., 
1684 ;  3  May,  1685  *,  Montgomery  to  Melville,  Juno  23, 1689,  in  the  Lcven  and 
Melville  Papers ;  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  Kxaminod,  licensed  May 
26,1602. 
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modegt  catapttepodf  Mid  he  degiied  no  mwe,  BsfcitiMi 
well  known  that  he  could  be  mm  neefiil  a  fiiend  and  at  ftr^ 
midable  an  enemy  aa.any  member  of  the  cabinet;  andhewai 
designated  at  the  paUic  offices  and  in  the  anteehambent  ef . 
the  palace  by  the  significant  nickname  of  the  CaxdinaL^  **• 
To  Montgomeiy  was  offised  the  place  of  lord  jnstm  ckd&  , 
But  that  pkocy  though  high  and  honosEUe,  he  thoogfat  be* 
low  his  merits  and  his  capacity,  and  he  letnmed  finmi  Ln* 
don  to  Scothind  with  a  heart  oloerated  by  hatred  of  his  «b^ 
gratefhl  master  and  of  his  saocesflfiilxmds.  AtEdinbajf^ 
a  knot  of  WhigSy  as  severely  disappointed  as  hhnsetfliy  AH 
new  azrangementSy  readily  submittod  to  the  goidanoe  of  so 
bold  and  able  a  leader.  Under  his  direction,  these 
among  whom  the  Eail  of  Annandale  and  Lord  Boas 
the  most  conspicnoas,  Ibrmed  themselves  into  a  wodtty 
called  the  (Dhib,  aj^iointed  a  derk,  and  met  daily  at  a^te^ 
ern  to  concert  plans  of  opposition.  Bound  this  nndeos  aoHl 
gathered  a  great  body  of  greedy  and  angiy  politidaaftt 
With  these  dishonest  malcontents,  whose  object  was  mtoe* 
ly  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  get  places,  were  leagntid 
other  malcontents,  who,  in  the  conrse  of  a  long  lesistanee 
to  tyranny,  had  become  so  perverse  and  irritable  that  they 
were  unable  to  live  contentedly  even  under  the  mildest  and 
most  constitutional  government.  Such  a  man  was  Sir  FM» 
rick  Hume.  He  had  returned  from  exile  as  litigious,  as  fan- 
practicable,  as  morbidly  jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and 
as  fond  of  haranguing  as  he  had  been  four  years  before,  and 
was  as  much  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  sovereign  of 
William  as  he  had  formerly  been  bent  on  making  a  meaHj 
nominal  general  of  Argyle.}    A  man  £ur  superior,  morally 

*  See  the  Life  and  Corre§pondence  of  Cantain,  and  the  mterestiiig  n^ 
morials  of  him  in  the  Caldwell  Papers,  printed  1854.  See  abo  Macb^ 
character  of  him,  and  Swift*s  note.  Swift*s  word  is  not  to  be  taken  againrt  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian.  I  believe,  however,  that  Carstairs,  thoo^  an 
honest  and  pious  man  in  essentials,  had  his  full  share  of  the  wisdom  of  tiM 
serpent 

t  Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  Lord  Melville,  June  18,  30,  S6,  1689 ;  Leren  and 
Bielville  Papers. 

t  There  is  an  anmsing  description  of  Sir  Patrick  in  the  HyntUbid  MS., 
written  about  1704,  and  printed  among  the  Carstairs  Piters.    **  He  is  a  lover 
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and  intellectaally,  to  Hnmey  Fletcher  of  Saltonn,  belonged 
to  the  Btme  party.  Thoogh  not  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, he  was  a  moat  actiye  member  of  the  Club.*  He  hated 
monardr^;  he  hated  democracj ;  his  favorite  project  was  to 
make  Soodand  an  oligarchical  republic  The  king,  if  there 
must  be  a  king,  was  to  be  a  mere  pageant.  The  lowest  class 
of  the  people  were  to  be  bondEtmen.  The  whole  power,  l^s- 
lative  and  ezecatiYe,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  country  was  to  be  absolutely 
governed  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  most  needy,  the 
mbet  haughty,  and  the  most  quarrelsome  in  Europe.  Un- 
der auch  a  polity  there  could  have  been  neither  freedom  nor 
tranquillity.  Trade,  industry,  science,  would  have  languish- 
ed, and  Scotland  would  have  been  a  smaller  Poland,  with  a 
puppet  sovereign,  a  turbulet  diet,  and  an  enslaved  people. 
Wiih  unsucoeasfhl  candidates  for  office,  and  with  honest  but 
wrong-headed  Bepublicans,  were  mingled  politicians  whose 
course  was  determined  merely  by  &ar.  Many  sycophants 
who  were  conscious  that  they  had,  in  the  evil  time,  done 
what  deserved  punishment,  were  desirous  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  powerful  and  vindictive  club,  and  were  glad 
to  be  permitted  to  atone  for  their  servility  to  James  by  their 
opposition  to  William.t  The  great  body  of  Jacobites  mean- 
while stood  aloo^  saw  with  delight  the  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  divided  against  one  another,  and  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  confusion  would  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  ban- 
ished king.^ 

While  Montgomery  was  laboring  to  form  out  of  various 
materials  a  party  which  might,  when  the  Convention  should 
reassemble,  be  powerful  enough  to  dictate  to  the  throne,  an 
enemy  still  more  formidable  than  Montgomery  had  set  up 
the  standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region  about  which  the  poli- 

of  Mt  fpeeches,  and  can  hardly  give  audience  to  private  friends  without 
them." 

♦  ••  No  man,  though  not  a  member^  busier  than  Saltoun."— Lockhart  to 
Melville,  July  11,  1689;  Leven  and  Melville  Papeit.  See  Fletcher's  own 
woiks,  and  the  descriptions  of  him  in  Lockhart*s  and  Mackay's  Memoirs. 

t  Dalrymple  says,  m  a  letter  of  the  5th  of  June,  "All  the  malignants.  for 
<ear,  are  come  into  the  Club,  and  they  all  vote  alike.**  t  Balcarras 
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ticians  of  Westminster,  and  indeed  most  of  the  politicians  of 
Edinburgh,  knew  no  more  than  about  Abyssinia  or  Japan* 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  modem  Englishman,  who  can  pass  in 
a  day  from  Iiis  club  in  St.  James's  Street  to  his  shooting- 
box  among  the  Grampians,  and  who  finds  in  his  shooting- 
box  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that, 
in  the  time  of  Iiis  great-grandfitthers,  St.  James's  Street  had 
as  little  connection  with  the  Orampians  as  with  the  Andes. 
Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  south  of  our  island  scarcely  any 
thing  was  known  about  the  CJcltic  part  of  Scotland,  and 
what  was  known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loath- 
ing. The  crags  and  the  glens,  the  woods  and  the  waters, 
were  indeed  the  same  that  now  swarm  every  autumn  with 
admiring  gazers  and  sketchers.  The  Trosachs  wound  as 
now  between  gigantic  walls  of  rock  tapestried  with  broom 
and  wild  roses :  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  the 
birchwood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  same  roar  with  which 
he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun 
of  June,  the  snowy  scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  still 
rises,  over  the  willowy  islets  of  Loch  Awe.  Yet  none  oi 
these  sights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to  attract  a  sin- 
gle poet  or  painter  from  more  opulent  and  more  tranquil  re- 
gions. Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have 
done  far  more  than  people  of  romantic  dispositions  will  read- 
ily admit,  to  develop  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  tiie  wilder 
beauties  of  nature.  A  traveler  must  be  freed  from  all  ap- 
pehcnsion  of  being  murdered  or  starved  before  he  can  be 
charmed  by  the  bold  outlines  and  ricli  tints  of  tlie  hills. 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecstasies  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  a  precipice  from  wliich  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  two  tliousand  feet  perpendicular;  by  the  boiling 
waves  of  a  torrent  which  suddenly  whirls  away  his  baggage 
and  forces  him  to  run  for  his  life ;  by  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  a  pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse  wliicli  marauders  have  just 
stripped  and  mangled ;  or  by  the  screams  of  those  eagles 
whose  next  meal  may  probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  About 
the  year  1730,  Captain  Burt,  one  of  the  first  Englishmen 
who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spots  which  now  allure  tour- 
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istB  from  every  part  of  the  ciyilized  world,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  wanderingB.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an 
observant,  and  a  cnltiTated  mind,  and  would  doubtless,  had 
he  fived  in  our  age,  have  looked  with  mingled  awe  and  de- 
lig^  on  the  moontains  of  Inverness-shire.  But,  writing 
with  the  feeling  which  was  uniyersal  in  his  own  age,  he  pro- 
nounced those  mountains  monstrous  excrescences.  Their 
deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most  sterile  plains 
seemed  lovely  by  comparison*  Fine  weather,  he  complain- 
ed, only  made  bad  worse ;  for,  the  clearer  the  day,  the  more 
disagreeably  did  those  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown 
and  dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  he  ex- 
claimed, between  those  horrible  prospects  and  the  beauties 
of  Aichmond  Hill  I*  Some  persons  may  think  that  Burt 
was  a  man  of  vulgar  and  prosaical  mind ;  but  they  will 
scarcely  venture  to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Groldsmith  was  one  of  the  very  few  Saxons  who, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  ventured  to  explore  the  Highlands. 
He  was  disgusted  by  the  hideous  wilderness,  and  declared 
that  he  greatly  preferred  the  charming  country  round  Ley- 
den,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow,  and  the  villas 
with  their  statues  and  grottoes,  trim  flower-beds,  and  recti- 
linear avenues.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author 
of  the  Traveler  and  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  naturally 
inferior  in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thousands  of  clerks 
and  milliners  who  are  now  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  sight 
of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Loniond.t     His  feelings  may 

*  Captain  Burt's  Letters  from  Scotland. 

t  "  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country,  where  I 
most  lead  you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarce  able 
to  feed  a  rabbit Every  part  of  the  country  presents  the  same  dis- 
mal landscape.  No  grove  or  brook  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger." — 
Goldsmith  to  Bryanton,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  26,  1753.  In  a  letter  written  soon 
after  from  Leydcn  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Contarinc,  Goldsmith  says, "  I 
was  wholly  taken  up  in  observing  the  face  of  the  country.  Nothing  can 
equal  its  beauty.  Wherever  I  turned  my  eye,  fine  houses,  elegant  gardens, 
statues,  grottoes,  vistas  presented  themselves.  Scotland  and  this  country  bear 
the  highest  contrast :  there,  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ;  here 
it  b  all  a  continued  plain."  See  Appendix  C.  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Forster^s  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

m.  s 
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easily  be  explained.  It  was  not  till  roads  had  been  cnt  out 
of  the  rocks,  till  bridges  had  been  flung  over  the  courses  of 
'  the  rivulets,  till  inns  had  succeeded  to  dens  of  robbers,  till 
there  was  as  little  danger  of  being  slain  or  plundered  in  the 
wildest  defile  of  Badenoch  or  Lochaber  as  in  Comhill,  that 
strangers  could  be  enchanted  by  the  blue  dimples  of  the 
lakes  and  by  the  rainbows  which  overhung  the  waterfalls, 
and  could  derive  a  solemn  pleasure  even  from  the  clouds 
and  tempests  which  lowered  on  the  mountain-tops. 

The  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Lowlanders  re- 
garded the  Highland  scenery  was  closely  connected  with  a 
change  not  less  remarkable  in  the  feeling  with  which  they 
regarded  the  Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  wild 
Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  been  considered  by  the  Saxons  as 
mere  savages.  But  it  is  surely  strange  that,  considered  as 
savages,  they  shoxdd  not  have  been  objects  of  interest  and 
curiosity.  The  English  were  then  abundantly  inquisitive 
about  the  manners  of  rude  nations  separated  from  our  island 
by  great  continents  and  oceans.  Numerous  books  were 
printed  describing  the  laws,  the  superstitions,  the  cabins, 
the  repasts,  the  dresses,  the  marriages,  the  funerals  of  Lap- 
landers and  Hottentots,  Mohawks  and  IVIalays.  The  plays 
and  poems  of  that  age  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  usages  of 
the  black  men  of  Africa  and  of  the  red  men  of  America. 
The  only  barbarian  about  whom  there  was  no  wish  to  have 
any  information  was  the  Highlander.  Five  or  six  years 
after  the  Revolution,  an  indefatigable  angler  published  an 
account  of  Scotland.  He  boasted  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
rambles  from  lake  to  lake,  and  from  brook  to  brook,  he  had 
left  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  kingdom  unexplored.  But,  when 
we  examine  his  narrative,  we  find  that  he  had  never  ven- 
tured beyond  the  extreme  skirts  of  the  Celtic  region.  He 
tells  us  that,  even  from  the  people  who  lived  close  to  the 
passes,  he  could  learn  little  or  nothing  about  the  Gaelic 
population.  Few  Englishmen,  he  says,  had  ever  seen  In- 
verary.  All  beyond  Inverary  was  chaos.*  In  the  reign  of 
*  Northern  Memoirs,  by  R.  Franck  Philanthropus,  1694.    The  author  had 
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Qeorgd  the  First,  a  work  was  published  which  professed  to 
give  a  most  exact  account  of  Scotland;  and  in  this  work, 
consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  two  contempt- 
uoos  paiagnphs  were  thought  sufficient  for  the  Highlands 
and  the  Highlanders.*  We  may  well  doubt  whether,  in 
1689,  one  in  twenty  of  the  well-read  gentlemen  who  assem- 
bled at  Will's  cofiee-house  knew  that,  within  the  four  seas, 
and  at  the  distance  4if  less  than  fiye  hundred  miles  from 
London,  were  many  miniature  courts,  in  each  of  which  a 
petty  prince,  attended  by  guards,  by  armor-bearers,  by  mu- 
sicians, by  an  hereditary  orator,  by  an  hereditary  poet-laure- 
ate; kept  a  rude  state,  dispensed  a  rude  justice,  waged  wars, 
and  concluded  treaties.  While  the  old  Gaelic  institutions 
were  in  fidl  Tigot,  no  account  of  them  was  given  by  any  ob- 
senrer  qualified  to  judge  of  them  &irly.  Had  such  an  ob- 
server studied  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  he  would 
donbtfess  have  feund  in  it  closely  intermingled  the  good  and 
the  bad  qualities  of  an  uncivilized  nation.  He  wotdd  have 
found  that  the  people  had  no  love  for  their  country  or  for 
their  king,  that  they  had  no  attachment  to  any  common- 
wealth larger  than  the  clan,  or  to  any  magistrate  superior 
to  the  chief.  He  would  have  found  that  life  was  governed 
by  a  code  of  morality  and  honor  widely  different  &om  that 
which  is  established  in  peacefdl  and  prosperous  societies. 
He  would  have  learned  that  a  stab  in  the  back,  or  a  shot 
from  behind  a  fragment  of  rock,  were  approved  modes  of 
taking  satisfaction  for  insults.  He  would  have  heard  men 
relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  £sithers  had  wreaked  on 
hereditary  enemies  in  a  neighboring  valley  such  vengeance 
as  would  have  made  old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
shudder.  He  would  have  found  that  robbery  was  held  to 
be  a  calling,  not  merely  innocent,  but  honorable.  He  would 
have  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that  dislike  of  steady  indus- 

canght  a  few  glimpses  of  Highland  scenery,  and  speaks  of  it  mach  as  Burt 
spoke  in  the  following  generation :  "  It  is  a  part  of  the  creation  left  undressed ; 
mbbish  thrown  aside  when  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  world  was  created ;  as 
foid  of  form  as  the  natives  are  indigent  of  morals  and  good  manners.*' 

*  Joamey  through  Scotland,  by  the  author  of  the  Journey  through  England, 
17S8. 
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try,  and  that  disposition  to  throw  on  the  weaker  sex  the 
heaviest  part  of  manual  labor,  which  are  characteristic  of 
savages.  He  would  have  been  struck  bj  the  spectacle  of 
athletic  men  basking,  in  the  sun,  angling  for  salmon,  or  tak- 
ing aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers,  their  pr^nut 
wives,  their  tender  daughters,  were  reaping  the  scanty  har- 
vest of  oats.  Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  their  hard  lot 
In  their  view  it  was  quite  fit  that  a  man,  especially  if  he  as- 
sumed the  aristocratic  title  of  Duinhe  Wassel,  and  adorned 
his  bonnet  with  the  eagle's  feather,  should  take  his  ease,  ez^ 
cept  when  he  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding.  To 
mention  the  name  of  such  a  man  in  connection  with  com- 
merce or  with  any  mechanical  art  was  an  insult.  Agricolr 
ture  was,  indeed,  less  despised.  Yet  a  high-bom  warrior 
was  much  more  becomingly  employed  in  plundering  the  land 
of  others  than  in  tilling  his  own.  The  religion  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Highlands  was  a  rude  mixture  of  Popery  and 
Paganism.  The  symbol  o£  redemption  was  associated  widi 
heathen  sacrifices  and  incantations.  Baptized  men  poured 
libations  of  ale  to  one  deemon,  and  set  out  drink-ofierings  of 
milk  to  another.  Seers  wrapped  themselves  up  in  bulls' 
hides,  and  awaited,  in  that  vesture,  the  inspiration  which 
was  to  reveal  the  future.  Even  among  those  minstrels  and 
genealogists  whose  hereditary  vocation  was  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  past  events,  an  inquirer  would  have  found  very 
few  who  could  read.  In  truth,  he  might  easily  have  jour- 
neyed from  sea  to  sea  without  discovering  a  page  of  Gaelic, 
printed  or  written.  The  price  which  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  for  his  knowledge  of  the  country  would  have  been  heavy. 
He  would  have  had  to  endure  hardships  as  great  as  if  he 
had  sojourned  among  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Samoyeds. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  at  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who 
had  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  and  who 
was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  cities 
of  the  South,  might  have  been  found  wigs  and  embroidered 
coats,  plate  and  fine  linen,  lace  and  jewels,  French  dishes 
and  French  wines.  But,  in  general,  the  traveler  would 
have  been  forced  to  content  himself  with  very  difierent  quar- 
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ten.  In  xniiiy  dwellings  the  fomitare,  the  food,  the  cloth- 
ingy  nay,  the  Yeiy  hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts,  would  have  put 
his  philosophy  to  the  proo£  His  lodging  would  sometimes 
havebeai  in  a  hut  of  which  every  nook  would  have  swarmed 
with  vennin.  He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick 
with  peat-smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  exha- 
lations. At  supper,  grain  fit  only  for  horses  would  have 
been  set  before  him,  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood  drawn 
bom  living  cows.  Some  of  the  company  with  which  he 
would  have  feasted  would  have  b^en  covered  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  others  would  have  been  smeared  with  tar 
like  sheep.  His  couch  would  have  been  the  bare  earth,  dry 
or  wet,  as  the  weather  mi^t  be ;  and  from  that  couch  he 
would  have  risen  half  poisoned  with  stench,  half  blind  with 
the  reek  of  tmri^  and  half  mad  with  the  itch.* 

This  is  not  an  attractive  picture.  And  yet  an  enlighir 
ened  and  dispassionate  observer  would  have  found  in  the 
character  and  manners  of  this  rude  people  something  which 
might  weU  excite  admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their  cour- 
age was  what  great  exploits  achieved  in  all  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  have  since  proved  it  to  be.  Their  intense 
attachment  to  their  own  tribe  and  to  their  own  patriarch, 
though  politically  a  great  evil,  partook  of  the  nature  of  vir- 
tue. The  sentiment  was  misdirected  and  ill  regulated,  but 
stiU  it  was  heroic  There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul 
'  in  a  man  who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member 
and  the  leader  whom  he  follows  with  a  love  stronger  than 
the  love  of  life.  It  was  true  that  the  Highlander  had  few 
scruples  about  shedding  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  but  it  was 
not  less  true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  observ- 
ing faith  to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guests.  It  was  true 
that  his  predatory  habits  were  most  pernicious  to  the  com- 
monwealtL     Yet  those  erred  greatly  who  imagined  that  he 

*  Almost  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  from  Burt's  Letters.  For  the 
tar,  I  am  indebted  to  Cleland*s  poetry.  In  his  verses  on  the  **  Highland 
Host"  he  says :, 

**  The  resson  is,  tbey'TB  sineartd  with  tar, 
Which  doth  defend  their  bead  and  neck, 
Just  as  it  doch  their  sheep  protect." 
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bore  anj  xesemblance  to  villains  who,  in  rich  and  well-f^or- 
emed  communities,  lire  by  stealing.  When  he  drove  be-. 
fore  him  the  herds  of  Lowland  fanners  np  the  pass  which 
led  to  his  native  glen,  he  no  more  Considered  himself  as  a 
thief  than  the  Raleighs  and  Drakes  considered  themselves 
as  thieves  when  thej  divided  the  cargoes  of  Spanish  ga^ 
Icons.  He  was  a  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize  of  war,  of  war 
never  once  intermitted  during  the  thirty-five  generations 
which  had  passed  away  since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had 
driven  the  children  of  the  soil  to  the  mountains.  That,  if 
he  was  caught  robbing  on  such  principles,  he  should,  for  Ae 
protection  of  peaceful  industry,  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law,  was  perfectly  just.  But  it  was  not  just  to 
class  him  morally  with  the  pickpockets  who  infested  Dnuy 
Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwaymen  who  stopped  coaches  en 
BlackheatL  His  inordhiate  pride  of  birth  and  his  contempt 
for  labor  and  trade  were  indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had 
done  far  more  than  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  the  staiil- 
ity  of  the  soil  to  keep  his  country  poor  and  rude.  Yet  even 
here  there  was  some  compensation.  It  must  in  fairness  be 
acknowledged  that  the  patrician  virtues  were  not  less  wide- 
ly diffused  among  the  population  of  the  Highlands  than  the 
patrician  vices.  As  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island 
where  men  sordidly  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed,  indulged  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  in  the  idle,  sauntering  habits  of  an 
aristocracy,  so  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where 
such  men  had  in  such  a  degree  the  better  qualities  of  an 
aristocracy,  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  self-respect,  and 
that  noble  sensibility  which  makes  dishonor  more  terrible 
than  death.  A  gentleman  of  this  sort,  whose  clothes  were 
begrimed  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  whose 
hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hog-stye,  would  often  do 
the  honors  of  that  hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the 
splendid  circle  of  Versailles.  Though  he  had  as  little  book- 
learning  as  the  most  stupid  plow-boys  of  England,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  error  to  put  him  in  the  same  intel- 
lectual rank  with  such  plow-boys.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by 
reading  that  men  can  become  profoundly  acquainted  with 
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any  sdenoe.  But  the  arts  of  poetrj  and  rhetoric  may  be 
carried^  near  to  abaohite  perfection,  and  may  exercise  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  public  mind,  in  a^  age  in  which 
books  are  wholly,  or  almost  whoUy,  unknown.  The  first 
great  painter  of  life  and  manners  has  described,  with  a  vi- 
vacity which  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  cop}  - 
ing  fitom nature,  the  e£kct  produced  by  eloquence  and.  song 
on  audiences  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  the  Highland  councils,  men  who  would  not  have  been 
qualified  for  the  duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes  argued 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with 
ability  worthy  of  Halifax  and  Caermarthen;  and  that,  at 
the  Highland  banquets,  minstrels  who  did  not  know  their 
letters  sometimes  poured  forth  rhapsodies  in  which  a  dis- 
cerning critic  mi^t  have  found  passages  which  would  have 
reminded  him  of  the  tenderness  of  Otway  or  of  the  vigor  of 
Dryden. 

There  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  sufficient  to  just- 
ify the  belief  that  no  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  Celt 
fiir  behind  the  Saxon.  It  might  safely  have  been  predicted 
that,  if  ever  an  efficient  police  should  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Highlander  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  violence  and 
to  supply  his  wants  by  rapine,  if  ever  his  faculties  should 
be  developed  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  the  English  language,  if  ever  he  should  trans- 
fer to  his  country  and  to  her  lawful  magistrates  the  afiJec- 
tion  and  respect  with  which  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
his  own  petty  commimity  and  his  own  petty  prince,  the 
kingdom  would  obtain  an  immense  accession  of  strength  for 
all  the  purposes  both  of  peace  and  of  war. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decision  of  a  well- 
informed  and  impartial  judge.  But  no  such  judge  was  then 
to  be  found.  The  Saxons  who  dwelt  far  from  the  Gaelic 
provinces  could  not  be  well  informed.  The  Saxons  who 
dwelt  near  those  provinces  could  not  be  irapartiaL  Nation- 
al enmities  have  always  been  fiercest  among  borderers ;  and 
the  enmity  between  the  Highland  borderer  and  the  Low- 
land borderer  along  the  whole  frontier  was  the  growth  of 
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ages,  and  was  kept  fresh  bj  constant  injuries.  One  day 
many  square  miles  of  pasture  land  were  swept  bare  by  arm- 
ed plunderers  from  the  hills.  Another  day  a  score  of  plaids 
dangled  in  a  row  on  the  gallows  of  Crieff  or  Stirling.  Fairs 
were  indeed  held  on  the  debatable  land  for  the  necessary 
interchange  of  commodities.  But  to  those  fairs  both  par- 
ties came  prepared  for  battle,  and  the  day  often  ended  in 
bloodshed.  Thus  the  Highlander  was  an  object  of  hatred 
to  his  Saxon  neighbors,  and  from  his  Saxon  neighbors,  those 
Saxons  who  dwelt  far  from  him  learned  th6  very  little  that 
they  cared  to  know  about  his  habits.  When  the  English 
condescended  to  think  of  him  at  all — and  it  was  seldom  that 
they  did  so — ^they  considered  him  as  a  filthy  abject  savage, 
a  slave,  a  papist,  a  cut-throat,  and  a  thief.* 

This  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the  year  1745, 
and  was  then  for  a  moment  succeeded  by  intense  fear  and 

*  A  Btriking  illuatration  of  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  the  High- 
lander by  his  Lowland  neighbors,  and  which  was  by  them  communicated  to 
the  English,  will  be  found  in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  published  by  Afra  Bdm 
in  1685.  One  of  the  most  curious  pieces  in  the  collection  is  a  coarse  and 
profane  Scotch  poem  entitled,  *'  How  the  first  Hielandman  was  made.*'  How 
and  of  what  materials  he  was  made  I  shall  not  venture  to  relate.  The  dia- 
logue which  immediately  follows  his  creation  may  be  quoted,  I  hope,  without 
much  offense. 

"  Says  God  to  the  Hielandman, '  Qnhair  wilt  thou  now  V 

*  I  will  down  to  the  Lowlands,  Lord,  and  there  steal  a  cow.' 

*  Ffy,'  quod  St.  Peter,  *  thou  wilt  never  do  weel, 

*  An  thou,  but  new  made,  so  sune  gais  to  steal.' 

'  Umfl*,'  quod  the  Hielandman,  and  swore  by  yon  kirk, 
'  So  long  as  I  may  geir  get  to  steal,  will  I  nevir  work.' " 

Another  Lowland  Scot,  the  brave  Colonel  Cleland,  about  the  same  time,  de- 
scribes the  Highlander  in  the  same  manner : 
••  For  a  misobliging  word 

She'll  dirk  her  neighbor  o'er  the  board. 

If  any  ask  her  of  her  drift. 

Forsooth,  her  nainself  lives  by  theft." 

Much  to  the  same  effect  are  the  very  few  words  which  Franck  Philanthropas 
(1694)  spares  to  the  Highlanders :  "  They  live  like  lairds  and  die  like  loons, 
hating  to  work  and  no  credit  to  borrow :  they  make  depredations  and  rob 
their  neighbors."  In  the  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Scotland,  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1690,  is  the  following  passage  :  "  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
are  a  sort  of  wretches  that  have  no  other  consideration  of  honor,  friendship, 
obedience,  or  government,  than  as,  by  any  alteration  of  affairs  or  revolution 
in  the  government,  they  can  improve  to  themselves  an  opportunity  of  robbing 
or  plundering  their  bordering  neighbors." 
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nge.  Englttid,  thorooghlj  alarmed,  put  forth  her  whole 
strength,  'ibe  Highlatids  were  subjugated  rapidly,  com- 
pletely, and  forever.  During  a  short  time  the  English  na- 
tion, still  heated  by  the  recent  conflict,  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeanoe.  The  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the 
scaffidd  was  not  su£Scient  to  slake  the  public  thirst  for 
Uood.  The  sight  of  the  tartan  inflamed  the  populace  of 
London  with  hatred,  which  showed  itself  by  unmanly  out- 
lages  to  defenseless  captives.  A  political  and  social  revo- 
lution took  place  through  the  whole  Celtic  region.  The 
power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed ;  the  people  were  disarm- 
ed;  the  use  of  the  old  national  garb  was  interdicted ;  the 
old  predatory  habits  were  efiectually  broken ;  and  scarcely 
had  this  change  been  accomplished  when  a  strange  reflux 
of  public  feeling  began.  Pity  succeeded  to  aversion.  The 
nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been  committed  on 
the  Highlanders,  and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties  it  was 
itself  answerable.  Those  very  Londoners,  who,  while  the 
memory  of  the  march  to  Derby  was  still  fi-esh,  had  thronged 
to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel  prisoners,  now  fastened  on  the 
prince  who  had  put  down  the  rebellion  the  nickname  of 
Butcher.  Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages  wliich, 
while  they  were  in  full  force,  no  Saxon  had  thought  worthy 
of  serious  examination,  or  had  mentioned  except  with  con- 
tempt, had  no  sooner  ceased  to  exist  than  they  became  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  of  interest,  even  of  admiration.  Scarcely 
had  the  chiefs  been  turned  into  mere  landlords,  when  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  the 
rapacity  of  the  landlord  and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief. 
Men  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ancient  Graelic  polity 
had  been  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  authority  of 
law,  had  obstructed  the  progress  of  civilization,  had  more 
than  once  brought  on  the  empire  the  curse  of  civil  war.  As 
they  had  formerly  seen  only  the  odious  side  of  that  polity, 
they  could  now  see  only  the  pleasing  side.  The  old  tie, 
they  Baid,  had  been  parental ;  the  new  tie  was  purely  com- 
merciaL  What  could  be  more  lamentable  than  that  the 
head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry  arrear  of  rent,  ten- 
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ants  who  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  tenants  whose  tta^ 
fathers  had  often  with  their  bodies  covered  his  forefiathorB 
on  the  field  of  battle?  As  long  as  they  were  Quelic  ma- 
rauders, they  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon  popolatioii 
as  hate&d.  vermin  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  without 
mercy.  As  soon  as  the  extermination  had  been  accomplish- 
ed, as  soon  as  cattle  were  as  safe  in  the  Perthshire  passes 
as  in  Smithfield  market,  the  freebooter  was  exalted  into  a 
hero  of  romance.  As  long  as  the  Gaelic  dress  was  worn, 
the  Saxons  had  pronounced  it  hideous,  ridiculous,  nay, 
grossly  indecent.'  .Soon  after  it  had  been  prohibited,  they 
discovered  that  it  was  the  most  graceful  drapery  in  Europe. 
The  Gaelic  monuments,  the  Gaelic  usages,  the  Gaelic  so* 
perstitions,  the  Gaelic  verses,  disdainfuUy  neglected  during 
many  ages,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  from 
the  moment  at  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gaelic  race  be- 
gan to  disappear.  So  strong  was  this  impulse,  that,  where 
the  Highlands  were  concerned,  men  of  sense  gave  ready 
credence  to  stories  without  evidence,  and  men  of  taste  gave 
rapturous  applause  to  compositions  without  merit.  Epic 
poems,  which  any  skillful  and  dispassionate  critic  would  at 
a  glance  have  perceived  to  be  almost  entirely  modem,  and 
which,  if  they  had  been  published  as  modem,  would  have 
instantly  found  their  proper  place  in  company  with  Black- 
more's  Alfred  and  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  were  pronounced  to 
be  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  were  gravely  classed  with 
the  Iliad.  Writers  of  a  very  different  order  from  the  im- 
postor who  fabricated  these  forgeries  saw  how  striking  an 
effect  might  bo  produced  by  skillful  pictures  of  the  old  High- 
land life.  Whatever  was  repulsive  was  softened  down; 
whatever  was  graceful  and  noble  was  brought  prominently 
forward.  Some  of  these  works  were  executed  with  such 
admirable  art,  that,  like  the  historical  plays  of  Sliakspeaie, 
they  superseded  history.  The  visions  of  the  poet  were  real- 
ities to  his  readers.  The  places  which  he  described  became 
holy  ground,  and  were  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims. 
Soon  the  vulgar  imagination  was  so  completely  occupied  by 
plaids,  targets,  and  claymores,  tliat,  by  most  Englishmen, 
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Scotdunan  and  HighlAnder  were  regarded  as  sjnolijnnouB 
woida^  Few  people  seemed  to  be  aware  that,  at  no  remote 
period,  a  Macdonald  or  a  Mac^regor  in  his  tartan  was  to  a 
dtiien  o£  Edinburgh  ok  Gksgow  what  an  Indian  hunter  in 
hif  war-paint  is  to  an  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 
Artists  and  actors  represented  Brace  and  Douglas  in  striped 
petticoats.  They  might  as  well  have  represented  Wash- 
ington brandishing  a  tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of 
scalps.  At  length  this  &shion  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  proceed.  The  last  British  king 
who  held  a  conrt  in  Holyrood  thought  that  he  could  not 
giye  a  more  striking  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which 
had  prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  than  by  dis- 
guising himself  in  what,  before  the  Union,  was  considered 
by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten  as  the  dress  of  a  thief. 

Thus  it  has  chanced  that  the  old  Qaelic  institutions  and 
manners  have  never  been  exhibited  in  the  simple  light  of 
truth.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  were 
seen  through  one  false  medium ;  they  have  since  been  seen 
through  another.  Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  ob- 
scuring and  distorting  haze  of  prejudice ;  and  no  sooner  had 
that  fog  dispersed  than  they  appeared  bright  with  all  the 
richest  tints  of  poetry.  The  time  when  a  perfectly  feir  pic- 
ture could  have  been  painted  has  now  passed  away.  The 
original  has  long  disappeared;  no  authentic  effigy  exists; 
and  all  that  is  possible  is  to  produce  an  imperfect  likeness 
by  the  help  of  two  portraits,  of  which  one  is  a  coarse  cari- 
cature and  the  other  a  master-piece  of  flattery. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been  common- 
ly received  concerning  the  history  and  character  of  the  High- 
landers is  one  which  it  is  especially  necessary  to  correct. 
During  the  century  which  commenced  with  the  campaign 
of  Montrose  and  terminated  with  the  campaign  of  the  young 
Pretender,  every  great  military  exploit  which  was  achieved 
on  British  ground  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
achieved  by  the  valor  of  Gaelic  tribes.  The  English  have, 
therefore,  very  naturally  ascribed  to  those  tribes  the  feelings 
of  English  Cavaliers,  profound  reverence  for  the  royal  office, 
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and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  royal  fEonily.  A  dose 
inquiry,  however,  will  show  that  the  strength  of  these  feel- 
ings among  the  Celtic  clans  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  studying  the  history  of  our  civil  contentions,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  same  names,  badges,  and  war-cries  had 
very  different  meanings  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
We  have  ahready  seen  how  little  there  was  in  common  be- 
tween the  Jacobitism  of  Ireland  and  the  Jacobitism  of  En- 
gland. The  Jacobitism  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  was,  at 
least  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  thir4  variety,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  two.  The  Gaelic  population  was  far 
indeed  &om  holding  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance.  In  fact,  disobedience  and  resistance  made 
up  the  ordinary  life  of  that  population.  Some  of  those  very 
clans  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe  as  so  enthu- 
siastically loyal  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  by  James 
to  the  death,  even  when  he  was  in  the  wrong,  had  never, 
while  he  was  on  the  throne,  paid  the  smallest  respect  to  his 
authority,  even  when  he  was  clearly  in  the  right.  Their 
practice,  their  calling,  had  been  to  disobey  and  to  defy  him. 
Some  of  them  had  actually  been  proscribed  by  sound  of 
horn  for  the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  commands, 
and  would  have  torn  to  pieces  without  scruple  any  of  his 
officers  who  had  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  passes  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  his  warrant.  The  English  Whigs 
were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  holding  doctrines  dan- 
gerously lax  touching  the  obedience  due  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate. Yet  no  respectable  English  Whig  ever  defended  re- 
bellion, except  as  a  rare  and  extreme  remedy  for  rare  and 
extreme  evils.  But  among  those  Celtic  chiefs  whose  loy- 
alty has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  warm  eulogy  were  some 
whose  whole  existence  from  boyhood  upward  had  been  one 
long  rebellion.  Such  men,  it  is  evident,  were  not  likely  to 
see  the  Revolution  in  the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  an 
Oxonian  nonjuror.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not,  Hke 
the  aboriginal  Irish,  urged  to  take  arms  by  impatience  of 
Saxon  domination.  To  such  domination  the  Scottish  Celt 
had  never  been  subjected.     He  occupied  his  own  wild  and 
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sterile  re^on,  and  followed  his  own  national  nsages.  In  his 
dealings  with  the  Saxons  he  was  rather  the  oppressor  than 
the  oppressed.  He  exacted  black  mail  from  them;  he 
drove  away  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  seldom  dared 
to  pursue  him  to  his  native  wilderness.  They  had  never 
portioned  out  among  themselves  his  dreary  region  of  moor 
and  shingle.  He  had  never  seen  the  tower  of  his  heredi- 
tary chieftains  occupied  by  a  usurper  who  could  not  speak 
GaeEc,  and  who  looked  on  all  who  spoke  it  as  brutes  and 
sliYes ;  nor  had  his  national  and  religious  feelings  ever  been 
outraged  by  the  power  and  splendor  of  a  church  which  he 
regarded  as  at  once  foreign  and  heretical 

The  real  explanation  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Highlands,  twice  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  drew  the  sword  for  the  Stuarts,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  internal  quarrels  which  divided  the  common- 
wealth of  dans ;  for  there  was  a  commonwealth  of  clans, 
the  image,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  European  nations.  In  the  smaller  of  these  two  common- 
wealths, as  in  the  larger,  there  were  wars,  treaties,  alliances, 
disputes  about  territory  and  precedence,  a  system  of  public 
law,  a  balance  of  power.  There  was  one  inexhaustible 
source  of  discontents  and  disputes.  The  feudal  system 
had,  some  centuries  before,  been  introduced  into  the  hill 
country,  but  had  neither  destroyed  the  patriarchal  system 
nora  malgamated  completely  with  it.  In  general,  he  who 
was  lord  in  the  Norman  polity  was  also  chief  in  the  Celtic 
polity ;  and,  when  this  was  the  case,  there  was  no  conflict. 
But,  when  the  two  characters  were  separated,  all  the  willing 
and  loyal  obedience  was  reserved  for  the  chief.  The  lord 
had  only  what  he  could  get  and  hold  by  force.  If  he  was 
able,  by  the  help  of  his  own  tribe,  to  keep  in  subjection 
tenants  who  were  not  of  his  own  tribe,  there  was  a  tyranny 
of  clan  over  clan,  the  most  galling,  perhaps,  of  all  forms  of 
tyranny.  At  difierent  times,  difierent  races  had  risen  to  an 
authority  which  had  produced  general  fear  and  envy.  The 
Macdonalds  had  once  possessed^  in  the  Hebrides  and  through- 
out the  mountain  country  of  Argyleshire  and  Inverness-shire, 
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an  ascendency  similar  to  that  which  the  house  of  Austria 
had  once  possessed  in  Christendom.  But  the  ascendenqr 
of  the  Macdonalds  had,  like  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  passed  away,  and  the  Campbells,  the  children  of 
Biarmid,  had  become  in  the  Highlands  what  the  Bourbons 
had  become  in  Europe.  The  parallel  might  be  carried  fiuc 
Imputations  similar  to  those  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
throw  on  the  French  government  were  thrown  on  the  Camp- 
bells. A  peculiar  dexterity,  a  peculiar  plausibility  of  ad- 
dress, a  peculiar  contempt  for  all  the  obligations  of  good 
faith,  were  ascribed,  with  or  without  reason,  to  the  dreaded 
race.  ^^  Fair  and  false  like  a  Campbell'^  became  a  proverb. 
It  was  said  that  Mac  Callum  More  after  Mac  Callum  More 
had,  with  unwearied,  unscrupulous,  and  unrelenting  ambi- 
tiOD,  annexed  mountain  after  mountain  and  island  after  isl* 
and  to  the  original  domains  of  his  house.  Some  tribes  had 
been  expelled  from  their  territory,  some  compelled  to  pay 
tribute,  some  incorporated  with  the  conquerors.  At  length 
the  number  of  fighting  men  who  bore  the  name  of  Campbell 
was  sufficient  to  meet  in  the  field  of  battle  the  combined 
forces  of  all  the  other  western  clans.*  It  was  during  those 
civil  troubles  which  commenced  in  1638  tliat  the  power  of 
tliis  aspiring  family  reached  the  zenith.  The  Marquess  of 
Argyle  was  the  head  of  a  party  as  well  as  the  head  of  a 
tribe.  Possessed  of  two  different  kinds  of  authority,  he 
used  each  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  and  fortify 
the  other.  The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring  into  tlie 
field  the  claymores  of  five  thousand  half  heathen  mountain- 
eers added  to  his  influence  among  the  austere  Presbyterians 
who  filled  the  Privy  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  tt 
Edinburgh.  His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added  to  the  ter- 
ror which  he  inspired  among  the  mountains.  Of  aU  the 
Highland  princes  whose  history  is  well  known  to  us,  he  was 

•  Since  this  passage  was  written  I  was  much  pleased  by  finding  that  Lorf 
Fountainhall  used,  in  July,  1676,  exactly  the  same  illustration  which  had  ooell^ 
red  to  me.  He  says  that  **  Argyle^s  ambitious  grasping  at  the  mastery  of  the 
Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Mull,  Ila,  &c.,  stirred  up  other  clans  to  en- 
ter into  a  combination  for  bearing  him  downe,  like  the  confederal  forces  of 
Germanie,  Spain,  Hollandi  dec.,  against  the  growth  of  the  French.** 
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the  greatest  sad  most  dreaded.  It  was  while  his  neighbors 
were  watching  the  increase  of  his  power  with  hatred,  which 
fear  could  scarcely  keep  down,  that  Montrose  called  them 
to  arms.  The  odl  was  promptly  obeyed.  A  powerful  co- 
alition of  dans  waged  war,  nominally  for  King  Charles,  but 
really  against  Mac  Galium  More.  It  is  not  easy  for  any 
person  who  has  studied  the  history  of  that  contest  to  doubt 
that,  if  Argyle  had  supported  the  cause  of  monarchy,  his 
neighbors  would  have  declared  against  it.  Grave  writers 
teU  of  the  victory  gained  at  Inverlochy  by  the  Royalists 
over  the  rebels.  But  the  peasants  who  dwell  near  the  spot 
speak  more  accurately.  They  talk  of  the  great  battle  won 
there  by  the  Macdonalds  over  the  Campbells. 

The  feelings  which  had  produced  the  coalition  against 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  retained  their  force  long  after  his 
death.  His  son.  Earl  Archibald,  though  a  man  of  many 
eminent  virtues,  inherited,  with  the  ascendency  of  his  ances- 
tors, the  unpopularity  which  such  ascendency  could  scarcely 
fiul  to  produce.  In  1675,  several  warlike  tribes  formed  a 
confederacy  against  him,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  superior  force  which  was  at  his  command.  There  was, 
therefore,  great  joy  from  sea  to  sea  when,  in  1681,  he  was 
arraigned  on  a  futile  charge,  condemned  to  death,  driven  into 
exile,  and  deprived  of  his  dignities.  There  was  great  alarm 
when,  in  1684,  he  returned  from  banishment,  and  sent  forth 
the  fiery  cross  to  summon  liis  kinsmen  to  his  standard ;  and 
there  was  again  great  joy  when  his  enterprise  had  failed, 
when  his  army  had  melted  away,  when  his  head  had  been 
fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  when  those  chiefs 
who  had  regarded  him  as  an  oppressor  had  obtained  from 
the  crown,  on  easy  terms,  remissions  of  old  debts  and  grants 
of  new  titles.  While  England  and  Scotland  generally  were 
execrating  the  tyranny  of  James,  he  was  honored  as  a  de- 
liverer in  Appin  and  Lochaber,  in  Glcnroy  and  Glenmore.* 

*  In  the  introduction  to  the  Memoira  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  is  a  very  sen- 
■ible  remarkc  "  It  may  appear  paradoxical ;  but  the  editor  can  not  help  haz- 
ardyig  the  conjecture  that  the  motives  which  prompted  the  Highlanders  to  sap- 
port  King  James  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  by  which  the  promot- 
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The  hatred  excited  by  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  house 
of  Argyle  was  not  satisfied  even  when  the  head  of  that 
house  had  perished,  when  his  children  were  fugitives,  when 
strangers  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Inverazj,  and  when  the 
whole  shore  of  Loch  Fjne  was  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
sword.  It  was  said  that  the  terrible  precedent  which  had 
been  set  in  the  case  of  the  Macgregors  ought  to  be  followed, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  crime  to  bear  the  odious 
name  of  Campbell. 

On  a  sudden  all  was  changed.  The  Bevolution  came. 
The  heir  of  Argyle  returned  in  triumpL  He  was,  as  his 
predecessors  had  been,  the  head,  not  only  of  a  tribe,  but  of 
a  party.  The  sentence  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  efr- 
tate  and  of  his  honors  was  treated  by  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  as  a.  nullity.  The  doors  of  the  Parliament 
House  were  thrown  open  to  him ;  he  was  selected  finmi  the 
whole  body  of  Scottish  nobles  to  administer  the  oath  of  of- 
fice to  the  new  sovereigns,  and  he  was  authorized  to  raise 
an  army  on  his  domains  for  the  service  of  the  crown.  He 
would  now,  doubtless,  be  as  powerful  as  the  most  powerful 
of  his  ancestors.  Backed  by  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment, lie  would  demand  all  the  long  and  Heavy  arrears  of 
rent  and  tribute  which  were  due  to  him  from  his  neighbors, 
and  would  exact  revenge  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults 
which  his  family  had  suffered.  There  was  terror  and  agi- 
tation in  the  castles  of  twenty  petty  kings.  The  imeasineas 
was  great  among  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose  territ<wy 
was  close  pressed  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the  race 
of  Diarmid  on  the  other.  The  Macnaghtens  were  still  more 
alarmed.  Once  they  had  been  the  masters  of  those  beauti- 
ful  valleys  through  which  the  Ara  and  the  Shira  flow  into 
Loch  Fyne ;  but  the  Campbells  had  prevailed.  The  Mac- 
naghtens had  been  reduced  to  subjection,  and  had,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  looked  up  with  awe  and  detestation  to 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Inverary.  They  had  recently 
been  promised  a  complete  emancipation.     A  grant,  by  vir- 

en  of  the  Revolution  were  actuated."  The  whole  introduction,  indeed,  weli 
deserves  to  be  read. 
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toe  of  which  their  chi6f  wonld  have  held  his  estate  imme- 
diately from  the  down,  had  been  prepared,  and  was  about 
to  pass  the  seals,  when  the  Bevolution  suddenly  extinguish- 
ed a  hope  which  amounted  almost  to  a  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, their  lands  had  been  invaded  and  the  seat  of  their 
chief  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Campbells.t  Even  be- 
fore William  and  Maiy  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh, 
a  Maclean,  deputed  doubtless  by  the  head  of  his  tribe,  liad 
crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin,  and  had  assured  James  that  if 
two  or  three  battalions  firom  Ireland  were  landed  in  Argyle- 
shire,  they  would  be. immediately  joined  by  four  thousand 
four  hundred  claymores.^ 

A  similar  spirit  animated  the  Camerons.  Their  ruler, 
Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  sumamed  the  Black,  was,  in 
personal  qualities,  imrivaled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He 
was  a  gracious  nuusl^r,  a  trusty  «ily»  a  terrible  enemy.  His 
countenance  and  bearing  were  singularly  noble.  Some  per- 
sons who  had  been  at  Versailles,  and  among  them  the  shrewd 
and  observant  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  said  that  there  was,  in 
person  and  manner,  a  most  striking  resemblance  between 
Louis  thie  Fourteenth  and  Lochiel ;  and  whoever  compares 
the  portraits  of  the  two  will  perceive  that  there  really  was 
some  likeness.  In  stature,  the  difference  was  great.  Lou- 
isi  in  spite  of  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig,  hardly 

*.  Skene's  HigUanden  of  Scotland ;  Douglases  Baronage  of  Scotland. 

t  See  the  Memoin  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  and  the  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Clan  Maclean,  by  a  Scnachie.  Though  thie 
last  work  wua  published  so  late  as  1838,  the  writer  seems  to  have  b^n  in> 
flamed  by  animosity  as  fierce  as  that  with  which  the  Macleans  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  regarded  the  Campbells.  In  the  short  compass  of  one  page 
the  Marquess  of  Argyle  is  designated  as  **  the  diabolical  Scotch  Cromwell,'* 
"  the  Tile,  vindictive  persecutor,"  "  the  base  traitor,"  and  "  the  Argyle  impos- 
tor." In  another  page  he  is  "  the  insidious  Campbell,  fertile  in  villainy,"  **  the 
avaricious  slave,"  "  the  coward  of  Argyle,"  and  "  the  Scotch  traitor."  In  the 
next  page  he  is  "  the  base  and  vindictive  enemy  of  the  house  of  Maclean,'* 
•*  the  hypocritical  Covenanter,**  "  the  incorrigible  traitor,**  "  the  cowardly  and 
malignant  enemy.**  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  passions  so  violent  can  now  vent 
themselves  only  in  scolding. 

t  Letter  of  Avauz  to  I/onvois,  April  -fg,  1680,  indoaeinga  paper  entitled 
Memoire  du  Chevalier  Macklean. 

m.  T 
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reached  the  middle  size;  Lochiel  was  tall  and  strongly 
built.  In  agility  and  skill  at  his  weapons  he  had  few  equals 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  He  had  repeatedly  been 
victorious  in  single  combat ;  he  was  a  hunter  of  great  £une; 
he  made  vigorous  war  on  the  wolves  which,  down  to  his 
time,  preyed  on  the  red  deer  of  the  Grampians,  and  by  his 
hand  perished  the  last  of  the  ferocious  breed  which  is  known 
to  have  wandered  at  large  in  our  .island.  Nor  was  Lochiel 
less  distinguished  by  intellectual  than  by  bodily  vigor.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  seemed  ignorant  to  educated  and  trav 
cled  Englishmen,  who  had  studied  the  classics  under  Bushy 
at  Westminster  and  xmder  Aldrich  at  Oxford,  who  had 
learned  something  about  the  sciences  among  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  something  about  the  fine  arts  in  the 
galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome.  But,  though  Lochiel  had 
Very  little  knowledge  of  books,  he  was  eminently  wise  in 
council,  eloquent  in  debav^  ready  in  .devising  expedients* 
and  skillful  in  managing  the  minds  of  men.  His  1Inde^ 
standing  preserved  him  from  those  follies  into  which  prid^ 
and  anger  frequently  hurried  his  brothor  cliieftains.  Many, 
therefore,  who  regarded  his  brother  cbieftains  as  mere  bar- 
barians, mentioned  him  with  respect  Even  at  the  Dutch 
Embassy  in  St.  James's  Square  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  man 
of  such  capacity  and  courage  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  his  equal.  As  a  patron  of  literature  he  ranks  with 
the  magnificent  Dorset.  If  Dorset,  out  of  his  own  purse, 
allowed  Dryden  a  pension  equal  to  the  profits  of  the  laure- 
ateship,  Lochiel  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  a  celebrated 
bard,  who  had.  been  plundered  by  marauders,  and  who  im- 
plored alms  in  a  pathetic  Gaelic  ode,  three  cows  and  the  al- 
most incredible  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling.  In  tmih, 
the  character  of  this  great  chief  was  depicted  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  and  depicted — such  is 
the  power  of  genius — in  colors  which  will  be  fresh  as  many 
years  after  liis  death.  He  was  the  Ulysses  of  the  High- 
lands.* 

*  See  the  singularly  interesting  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  of  Lo- 
chiel, printed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  Abbotsford  Club  in  1843.     The  MS. 
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He  held  »  kige  teiritory  peopled  by  a  race  which  lever- 
enced  no  lord,  no  king  bat  himaelil  For  that  territory^ 
however,  he  owed  homage  to  the  house  of  Argyle.  He  waa 
bound  to  assist  his  feudal  superiors  in  war,  and  was  deeply 
in  debt  to  them  fiur  rent*  This  vassalage  he.  had  doubtless 
been  early  taught  to  consider  degrading  and  xwjust.  In 
his' minority  he  had  been  the  ward  in  chivalry  of  the  pd- 
itie  marquess,  and  had  been  educated  at  the  castle  of  In- 
venury.  But  at  eighteen  the  boy  broke  loose  from  the  au- 
thority of  his  guardian,  and  fought  bravely  both  for  Charles 
the  First  and  for  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  there? 
fare  considered  by  the  English  as  a  Cavalier,  was  well  rer 
eeived  at  Whitehall  after  the  Bestdnition,  and  was  knight- 
ed by  the  hand  of  James.  The  compliment,  however,  which 
was  paid  to  him  on  one  of  his  appearances  at  the  English 
oourt  would  not  have  seemed  very  flattering  to  a  Saxon. 
"  Take  care , of  your  pockets,  my  lords,"  cried  his  majesty ; 
**  here  comes  the  king  of  the  thieves."  The  loyalty  of  Lochiel 
is  almost  proverbial,  but  it  was  veiy  unlike  what  was  call- 
ed loyalty  in  England.  In  the  records  o(  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament he  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  described 
as  a  lawless  and  rebellious  man,  who  held  lands  masterful- 
ly and  in  high  contempt  of  the  royal  authority.*  On  one 
occasion  the  sheriff  of  Inverness-shire  was  directed  by  King 
James  to  hold  a  court  in  Lochaber.  Loehiel,  jealous  of  this 
interference  with  his  own  patriarchal  despotism,  came  to  the 
tribunal  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  armed  Camerons.  He 
affected  great  reverence  for  the  royal  commission,  but  he 
dropped  three  or  four  words  which  were  perfectly  under- 

]isf«  been  at  least  a  century  older.  See,  also,  in  the  same  volame,  the  account 
of  Six  Ewan*8  death,  copied  from  the  Balhadie  papers.  I  ought  to  say  that 
the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan,  though  evidently  well  informed 
about  the  aflaini  of  the  Highlands  and  the  characters  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed chiefs,  was  grossly  ignorant  of  English  politics  and  history.  I  will  quote 
what  Van  Citters  wrote  to  the  States-General  about  Lochiel,  ^^^)  1689 : 
**  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  Lord  Lochcale,  cen  man — soo  ik  hoor  van  die  hem  lange 
gekent  en  dagelyk  hebben  mede  omgegaan — van  so  groot  verstant,  courage,  en 
beleyt,  ab  weyniges  syns  gelycke  syn.'* 
«  A^  Pari,  July  6,  1661. 
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stood  by  the  pages  and  armor-beaiers  who  watched  every 
turn  of  his  eye.     "  Is  none  of  my  lads  so  clever  as  to  send 
this  judge  packing?     I  have  seen  them  get  up  a  qiuorel 
when  there  was  less  need  of  one."     In  a  moment  a  brawl 
began  in  the  crowd,  none  could  say  how  or  where.     Hund- 
reds of  dirks  were  out;  cries  of  "Help!"  and  "Murder!" 
were  raised  on  all  sides ;  many  wounds  were  inflicted ;  two 
men  were  killed ;  the  sitting  broke  up  in  tumult ;  and  the 
terrified  sheriff  was  forced  to  put  himself  under  the  {wotec- 
tion  of  the  chief,  who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect  and 
concern,  escorted  him  safe  home.     It  is  amusing  to  think 
that  the  man  who  performed  this  feat  is  constantly  extol- 
led as  the  most  faithful  and  dutiful  of  subjects  by  writers 
who  blame  Somers  and  Burnet,  as  contemners  of  the  Inti- 
mate authority  of  sovereigns.     Lochiel  would  undoubtedly 
have  laughed  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  scorn.     But 
scarcely  any  chief  in  Inverness-shire  had  gained  more  than 
he  by  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  or  had  more  rea- 
son than  he  to  dread  the  restoration  of  that  house.     Scarce- 
ly any  chief  in  Inverness-shire,  therefore,  was  more  alarmed 
and  disgusted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
But  of  all  those  Highlanders  who  looked  on  the  recent 
I       turn  of  fortune  with  painftil  apprehension,  the  fiercest  and  the 
'       most  powerful  were  the  Macdonalds.     More  than  one  of  the 
I       magnates  who  bore  that  wide-spread  name  laid  claim  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  rightful  successor  of  those  Lords  of  the 
'        Isles  who,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  disputed  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  kings  of  Scotland.    This  genealogical  contro- 
versy, which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  caused  much 
'        bickering  among  the  competitors.     But  they  all  agreed  in 
regretting  the  past  splendor  of  their  dynasty,  and  in  detest- 
I        ing  the  upstart  race  of  Campbell.     The  old  feud  had  never 
'        slumbered.     It  was  still  constantly  repeated,  in  verse  and 
prose,  that  the  finest  part  of  the  domain  belonging  to  the 
I        ancient  heads  of  the  Graelic  nation,  Islay,  where  they  had 
lived  with  the  pomp  of  royalty,  lona,  where  they  had  been 
I        interred  with  the  pomp  of  religion,  the  paps  of  Jura,  the  rich 
i        peninsula  of  Kintyre,  had  been  transferred  from  the  legiti^ 
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nuite  paeBesaoTB  to  the  insatiable  Mac  Callum  Mt)re.  Since 
the  down&U  of  the  house  of  Argjle,  the  Macdonalds,  if  thej 
had  not  regained  their  ancient  superiority,  might  at  least 
boast  that  they  had  now  no  superior.  Believed  from  the 
fear  of  their  mighty  enemy  in  the  west,  they  had  turned 
their  arms  against  weaker  enemies  in  the  east — against  the 
dan  of  Mackintosh  and  against  the  town  of  Inverness. 

The  dan  of  Mackintosh — a  branch  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
nowned tribe  which  took  its  name  and  badge  from  the  wild 
cat  of  the  forests — ^had  a  dispute  with  the  Macdonalds, 
which  originated,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  those  dark 
times  when  the  Danish  pirates  wasted  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. Inverness  was  a  Saxon  colony  among  the  Celts,  a 
hive  of  traders  and  artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of 
loungers  and  plunderers,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilization  in 
a  r^on  of  barbarians.  Though  the  buildings  covered  but 
a  small  part  of  the  space  over  which  they  now  extend; 
though  the  arrival  of  a  brig  in  the  port  was  a  rare  event ; 
though  the  Exchange  was  the  middle  of  a  miry  street,  in 
which  stood  a  market  cross  much  resembling  a  broken  mile- 
stone ;  though  the  sittings  of  the  municipal  council  were 
hdd  in  a  filthy  den  with  a  rough-cast  wall ;  though  the  best 
houses  were  such  as  would  now  bo  called  hovels ;  though 
the  best  roofs  were  of  thatch ;  though  the  best  ceilings  were 
of  bare  rafters ;  though  the  best  windows  were,  in  bad  weath- 
er, closed  with  shutters  for  want  of  glass ;  though  the  hum- 
bler dwellings  were  mere  heaps  of  turf,  in  which  barrds 
with  the  bottoms  knocked  out  served  the  purpose  of  chim- 
ueys,  yet  to  the  mountaineer  of  the  Grampians  this  city 
was  as  Babylon  or  as  Tyre.  Nowhere  else  had  he  seen 
four  or  five  hundred  houses,  two  churches,  twelve  malt-kilns, 
crowded  close  together.  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  rows  of  booths,  where  knives,  horn  spoons, 
tin  kettles,  and  guady  ribbons  were  exposed  to  sale.  No- 
where else  had  he  been  on  board  of  one  of  those  huge  ships 
which  brought  sugar  and  wine  over  the  sea  from  countries 
fiur  beyond  the  limits  of  his  geography.*    It  is  not  strange 

*  Sm  Btnt^s  third  and  fourth  Letters.     In  the  early  editiona  is  an  en- 
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that  the  haughty  and  warlike  Macdonalds,  despising  ] 
fill  indastiy,  yet  envying  the  fraits  of  that  industry,  sbould 
*  have  &stened  a  succession  of  quarrels  on  the  people  of  Lh 
I  yemess.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  had  been 
apprehended  that  the  town  would  be  stormed  and  plunder- 
ed by  those  rude  neighbors.  The  terms  of  peace  whieh 
they  had  offered  showed  how  little  they  regarded  the  aiH 
thority  of  the  prince  and  of  the  law.  Their  demand  was 
that  a  heavy  tribute  should  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  nm- 
nieipal  magistrates  should  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
deliver  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  dan  every  burgher  who 
should  shed  the  blood  of  a  Macdonald,  and  that  eveiy 
burgher  who  should  any  where  meet  a  person  wearing  the 
Macdonald  tartan  should  ground  arms  in  token  of  submis- 
sion. Never  did  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  not  even  when  he 
was  encamped  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  treat  the 
States-Oeneral  with  such  despotic  insolence.*  By  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  a  compromise 
was  effected,  but  the  old  animosity  was  undiminished. 

Common  enmities  and  common  apprehensions  produced 
a  good  understanding  between  the  town  and  the  clan  <rf 
Mackintosh.  The  foe  most  hated  and  dreaded  by  both  was 
Colin  Macdonald,  of  Kcppoch,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
genuine  Highland  Jacobite.  Keppoch's  whole  life  had  been 
passed  in  insulting  and  resisting  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
He  had  been  repeatedly  charged  on  his  allegiance  to  desist 
from  his  lawless  practices,  but  had  treated  every  admonition 
with  contempt.  The  government,  however,  was  not  willing 
to  resort  to  extremities  against  him,  and  he  long  continued 
to  rule  undisturbed  the  stormy  peaks  of  Coryarrick,  and  the 
gigantic  terraces  which  still  mark  the  limits  of  what  was 
once  the  Lake  of  Glenroy.     He  was  famed  for  his  knoi^ 


graving  of  the  market  cross  of  Inverness,  and  of  that  part  of  the  street  i 
the  merchants  congregated. 

I  ought  here  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Robert  Camithen,  who 
kindly  furnished  me  with  much  curious  information  about  Inverness,  and  with 
some  extracts  from  the  municipal  records. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Camithers  for  a  copy  of  the  demands  of  the  Mac- 
donaldt  and  of  the  iniwer  of  the  Town  Coancil. 
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edge  of  all  the  ravines  and  cayems  of  that  dieaiy  region ; 
and  such  was  the  skill  with  which  he  could  track  a  herd  of 
cattle  to  the  most  secret  hiding-place,  that  he  was  known  hy 
the  nickname  of  Coll  of  the  Cows.*  At  length  his  outra- 
geous Yiolation  of  all  law  compelled  the  Privj  Council  to 
take  decided  steps.  He  was  proclaimed  a  rebel ;  letters  of 
fire  and  sword  were  issued  against  him  under  the  seal  of 
James ;  and,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Revolution,  a  body  of 
royal  troops,  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  IVIack- 
intoshes,  marched  into  Keppoch^s  territories.  He  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  invaders,  and  was  victorious.  The  king's  forces 
weie  put  to  flight ;  the  king's  captain  was  slain ;  and  this 
by  a  hero  whose  loyalty  to  the  king  many  writers  have  very 
complacently  contrasted  with  the  factious  turbulence  of  the 
Whig8.t 

If  Keppoch  had  ever  stood  in  any  awe  of  the  government, 
he  was  completely  relieved  from  that  feeling  by  the  general 
anarchy  which  followed  the  Revolution.  He  wasted  the 
lands  of  the  Mackintoshes,  advanced  to  Inverness,  and 
.  threatened  the  town  with  destruction.  The  danger  was  ex- 
treme. The  houses  were  surrounded  only  by  a  wall  which 
time  and  weather  had  so  loosened  that  it  shook  in  every 
storm.  Yet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front,  and  their 
courage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers.  Sunday,  tlic 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  was  a  day  of  alarm  and  confusion. 
The  savages  went  round  and  round  the  small  colony  of  Sax- 
ons like  a  troop  of  famished  wolves  round  a  shccpfold.  Kep- 
poch threatened  and  blustered.  He  would  come  in  with  all 
his  men.  He  would  sack  the  place.  The  burghers,  mean- 
while, mustered  in  arms  round  the  market  cross  to  listen  to 
the  oratory  of  their  ministers.  The  day  closed  without  an 
assault ;  the  Monday  and  the  Tuesday  passed  away  in  in- 
tense anxiety,  and  then  an  imexpected  mediator  made  his 
appearance. 

Dundee,  after  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  retired  to 
his  country-seat  in  that  valley  through  which  the  Glamis 

•  Colt*!  Deposition,  Appendix  to  the  Act  Pari,  of  July  14,  1690. 
t  See  the  life  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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desoends  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Macbeth.  Here  he  fe> 
mained  quiet  daring  some  time.  He  fHroteated  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  opposing  the  new  government.  He  declaied 
himself  ready  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  if  only  he  could  be 
assured  that  ho  should  be  protected  against  lawless  vio- 
lence; and  he  offered  to  give  his  word  of  honor,  or,  if  that 
were  not  sufficient,  to  give  bail,  that  he  would  keep  the 
peace.  Some  of  his  old  soldiers  had  accompanied  him,  and 
formed  a  garrison  sufficient  to  protect  his  house  against  the^ 
Presbyterians  of  the  neighborhood.  Here  he  might  pown- 
bly  have  remained  unharmed  and  harmless,  had  not  an  event 
for  which  he  was  not  answerable  made  his  enemies  implar 
cable,  and  made  him  desperate.* 

An  emissary  of  James  had  crossed  from  Ireland  to  Scot* 
land  with  letters  addressed  to  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  Sua- 
picion  was  excited.  The  messenger  was  arrested,  inteno- 
gated,  and  searched,  and  the  letters  were  found.  Some  of 
them  proved  to  be  from  Melfort,  and  were  worthy  of  him. 
Every  line  indicated  those  qualities  which  had  made  him 
the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  the  favorite  of  his  master. 
He  announced  with  delight  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of 
vengeance  and  rapine,  of  the  day  when  tlic  estates  of  the  se- 
ditious would  be  divided  among  the  loyal,  and  when  many 
who  had  been  great  and  prosperous  would  be  exiles  and 
beggars.  The  king,  Melfort  said,  was  determined  to  be  se- 
vere. Experience  liad  at  length  convinced  his  majesty  that 
mercy  would  be  weakness.  Even  the  Jacobites  were  dis- 
gusted by  learning  that  a  restoration  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  confiscation  and  a  proscription.  Some  of 
them  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Melfort  was  a  villain;  that 
he  hated  Dundee  and  Balcarras ;  that  he  wished  to  ruin 
them ;  and  that,  for  that  end,  he  had  ^vritten  these  odious 
dispatches,  and  had  employed  a  messenger  who  had  very 
dexterously  managed  to  be  caught.  It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  that  Melfort,  after  the  publication  of  these  papers, 
continued  to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  favor  of  James. 
It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  those  passages 
*  Balcarras*!  Memoirs ;  History  of  the  late  Rerolation  in  Scotland. 
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which  shocked  even  the  zealous  supporters  of  hereditary 
right,  the  secretary  merely  expressed  with  fidelity  the  feel- 
ings and  intentions  of  his  master.*  Hamilton,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  which  the  Estates  had,  before  their  adjournment, 
confided  to  him,  ordered  Balcarras  and  Dundee  to  be  arrest^ 
ed.  Balcarras  was  taken  and  confined,  first  in  his  own 
house,  and  then  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  But  to 
scLEe  Dundee  was  not  so  easy  an  enterprise.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  that  warrants  were  out  against  him,  he  crossed  the 
Dee  with  his  followers,  and  remained  a  short  time  in  the 
wild  domains  of  the  house  of  Gordon.  There  he  held  some 
communication  with  the  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  about  a 
rising ;  but  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  known  little  and 
cared  little  about  the  Highlanders.  For  their  national  char- 
acter he  probably*  felt  the  dislike  of  a  Saxon,  for  their  mil- 
itary character  the  contempt  of  a  professional  soldier.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  Lowlands,  and  staid  there  till  he  learn- 
ed that  a  considerable  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him.f  He  then  betook  himself  to  the  hill  country 
as  his  last  reiuge,  pushed  northward  through  Strathdon  and 
Strathbogie,  crossed  the  Spey,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  May,  arrived  with  a  small  band  of  horsemen  at  the 
camp  of  Keppoch  before  Inverness. 

The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now  placed,  the 
new  view  of  society  which  was  presented  to  him,  naturally 
suggested  new  projects  to  his  inventive  and  enterprising 
spirit.  The  hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in 
their  national  order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies  to  be 
despised.  If  he  could  form  a  great  coalition  of  clans — if  he 
could  muster  under  one  banner  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of 

•  There  is  among  the  Naimc  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  curious  MS. 
entitled  **  Journal  de  ce  qui  8*c8t  passe  en  Irlande  depuis  Tarrivee  dc  sa  Ma- 
jeste.**  In  this  journal  there  are  notes  and  corrections  in  English  and  French ; 
the  English  in  the  handwriting  of  James,  the  French  in  the  handwriting  of 
Melfbrt.  The  letters  intercepted  by  Hamilton  are  mentioned,  and  mentioned 
m  a  way  which  plainly  shows  that  they  were  genuine ;  nor  is  there  the  least 
sign  that  James  disapproved  of  them. 

t  "  Nor  did  ever,"  says  Balcarras,  addressing  James,  **  the  Viscount  of 
Dundee  think  of  going  to  the  Hitihlands  without  farther  orders  from  you,  till 
a  party  was  sent  to  apprehend  him." 
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those  hardy  wairion — ^if  he  could  induce  them  to  sabmit  to 
the  restraintB  of  discipline,  what  a  career  might  be  befim 
him! 

A  commission  fiorn  King  James,  even  when  King  James 
was  securely  seated  on  the  throne,  had  never  been  regarded 
with  much  respect  by  Coll  of  the  Cows.  That  chie^  how- 
ever, hated  the  Campbells  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Macdon- 
aid,  and  promptly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  ci  the 
house  of  Stuart  Dundee  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  Kcppoch  and  Inverness.  The  town  agreed  to  pay 
two  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  which,  small  as  it  might  be  in 
the  estimation  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street,  probtp 
bly  exceeded  any  treasure  that  had  ever  been  carried  into 
the  wilds  of  Coryarrick.  Half  the  sum  was  raised,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Dundee  is  said  to  have 
passed  his  word  for  the  remainder.* 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Macdonalds  with  the  Mack- 
intoshes, and  flattered  himself  that  the  two  warlike  tribes^ 
lately  anrayed  against  each  other,  might  be  willing  to  figjift 
side  by  side  under  his  command.  But  he  soon  found  that 
it  was  no  light  matter  to  take  up  a  Highland  feud.  About 
the  rights  of  the  contending  kings  neither  clan  knew  any 
thing  or  cared  any  thing.  The  conduct  of  both  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  local  passions  and  interests.  What  Argyle  was 
to  Keppoch,  Keppoch  was  to  the  Mackintoshes.  The  Mack- 
intoshes therefore  remained  neutral ;  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Macphersons,  another  branch  of  the  race  of 
the  wild  cat.  This  was  not  Dundee's  only  disappointment. 
The  Mackenzies,  the  Frasers,  the  Grants,  the  Munros,  the 
Mackays,  the  Maclcods,  dwelt  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
territory  of  Mac  Galium  More.  They  had  no  dispute  with 
him ;  they  owed  no  debt  to  him ;  and  they  had  no  reason 
to  dread  the  increase  of  his  power.     They  therefore  did  not 

*  Sec  the  narrative  sent  to  James  in  Ireland,  and  received  by  him  July  7, 
1689.  It  is  among  the  Nairnc  Papers.  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee, 
1714 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron ;  Balcarras^s  Memoirs ;  Mackay^s  Me- 
moirs. These  narratives  do  not  perfectly  agree  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
information  which  I  obtained  firom  Inverness. 
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qnnpftduse  irith  his  alanned  and  ezaspeiated  neighbors, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  confederacy  against 
him**  Those  chiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lived  nearer  to 
Inveraij,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  Campbell  had  long  been  i 
texrible  and  hateful^  greeted  Dondee  eagerlj,  and  promised  I 
to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  their  followers  on  the  eighteenth 
qIISmj.  During  the  fortnight  which  preceded  that  day,  he  ' 
trarersed  Badenoch  and  Athol,  and  exhorted  the  inhabitants  j 
of  those  districts  to  rise  in  arms.  He  dashed  into  the  Low*  { 
lands  with  his  horsemen,  surprised  Perth,  and  carried  off 
some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners  to  the  mountains.  Mean- 
while the  fiery  crosses  had  been  wandering  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet  oyer  all  the  heaths  and  mountains  thirty  miles  round 
Ben  Nevis,  and  when  he  reached  the  trysting-place  in  Loch- 
aber  he  found  that  the  gathering  had  begun.  The  head- 
quarters were  fixed  dose  to  Lochiers  house,  a  large  pile 
built  entirely  of  fir  wood,  and  considered  in  the  Highlands 
as  a  superb  ipalace.  Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more  than  six 
hundred  broad-swords,  was  there  to  receive  his  guests. 
Macnaghten  and  Stewart  of  Appin  were  at  the  muster  with 
their  little  dans.  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  led  the  warriors 
who  had,  a  few  months  before,  under  his  command,  put  to 
flight  the  muisketeers  of  King  James.  Macdonald  of  Clan- 
ronald  was  of  tender  years ;  but  he  was  brought  to  the 
camp  by  his  uncle,  who  acted  as  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity* The  youth  was  attended  by  a  picked  body-guard, 
composed  of  his  own  cousins,  all  comely  in  appearance,  and 
good  men  of  their  hands.  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  con- 
spicuous by  his  dark  brow  and  his  lofty  stature,  came  from 
that  great  valley  where  a  chain  of  lakes,  then  tmknown  to 
fiune,  and  scarcely  set  down  in  maps,  is  now  tlie  daily  high- 
way of  steam  vessels  passing  and  repassing  between  tlie 
Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean.  None  of  the  rulers  of  the 
mountains  had  a  higher  sense  of  his  personal  dignity,  or  was 
more  frequently  engaged  in  disputes  with  other  chiefs.  He 
generally  affected  in  his  manners  and  in  his  housekeeping  a 

*  Memoirs  of  Dundee ;  Taibet  to  Melville,  let  June,  16S9,  in  the  Leven 
md  Melville  Papers. 
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nideneBS  bejond  that  of  his  rude  neighhora,  uid  pkofisssed 
to  r^ard  the  very  few  luxuries  which  had  then  found  their 
way  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world  into  the  Highlands 
as  signs  of  the  cfieminacy  and  degeneracy  of  the  Gaelic  race. 
But  on  this  occasion  he  chose  to  imitate  the  splendor  of  the 
Saxon  warriors,  and  rode  on  horseback  before  his  four  hund-      l 
red  plaidcd  clansmen  in  a  steel  cuirass  and  a  coat  embroi- 
dered with  gold  lace.     Another  Macdonald,  destined  to  a       : 
lamentable  and  horrible  end,  led  a  band  of  hardy  fireeboot-       t 
ers  from  the  dreary  pass  of  Glencoe.    Somewhat  later  came       j 
the  great  Hebridean  potentates.     Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the       \ 
most  opulent  and  powerful  of  all  the  grandees  who  had       | 
claim  to  the  lofty  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  arrived  at  the       ! 
head  of  seven  hundred  fighting  men  from  Sky.     A  fleet  of       j 
long-boats  brought  five  hundred  Macleans  from  Mull,  un-       ; 
der  the  command  of  their  chief,  Sir  John  of  Duart.     A  £eu: 
more  formidable  array  had  in  old  times  followed  his  forefii-       { 
thers  to  battle.      But  the  power,  though  not  the  spirit  of       ', 
the  clan  had  been  broken  by  the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Camp-       | 
bells.      Another  band  of  Macleans  arrived  under  a  valiant 
leader,  who  took  his  title  fi-om  Lochbuy,  which  is,  being       | 
interpreted,  the  Yellow  Lake.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  chief  who  had  not  some  ! 
special  cause  to  dread  and  detest  the  house  of  Argyle  obey-  \ 
ed  Dundee's  summons.  There  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  j 
believe  that  the  chiefs  who  came  would  have  remained  quiet-  ' 
ly  at  home  if  the  government  had  understood  the  politics        j 

*  Narrative  in  tho  Naimc  Papers  ;  Depositions  of  Colt,  Osbume,  Malcolm, 
and  Stewart  of  Ballachan,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  July  14, 1690 ;  j 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron.  A  few  touches  I  have  taken  from  an  En- 
glish translation  of  some  passages  in  a  lost  epic  poem  written  in  Latin,  and 
called  the  Grameis.     The  writer  was  a  zealous  Jacobite  named  Phillipps.  [ 

I  have  seldom  made  use  of  the  memoirs  of  Dundee,  printed  in  1714,  and 
never  writhout  some  misgiving.  The  writer  was  certainly  not,  as  be  pretends, 
one  of  Dundee's  officers,  but  a  stupid  and  ignorant  Grub  Street  garreteer. 
Ho  is  utterly  wrong  both  as  to  the  place  and  as  to  tho  time  of  the  battle  of  j 

Killiecrankie.     Ho  says  that  it  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Tummell,  and         I 
on  the  Idth  of  June.     It  was  fought  on,  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  and  on  the 
27th  of  July.     After  giving  such  a  specimen  of  inaccuracy  as  this,  it  woukl 
be  idle  to  point  out  minor  blunders. 
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of  the  HighkncLi.  Those  politics  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood bj  one  able  and  experienced  statesman,  sprung  from 
the  great  Highland  fiimily  of  Mackenzie,  the  Viscount  Tar- 
bet*  He,  at  this  conjuncture,  pointed  out  to  Melville  bj 
letter,  and  to  Mackay  in  conversation,  both  the  cause  and 
the  remedy  of  the  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring 
on  Scotland  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  There  was,  Tarbet 
said,  no  general  disposition  to  insurrection  among  the  Gael 
little  was  to'be  apprehended  even  from  those  popish  clans 
which  were  under  no  apprehension  of  being  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Campbells.  It  was  notorious  that  the  ablest 
and  most  active  of  the  discontented  chiefs  troubled  them- 
selves not  at  tfU. about  the  questions  which  were  in  dispute 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Lochiel  in  particular, 
whose  eminent  personal  qualities  made  him  the  most  im- 
portant man  among  the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  for 
James  than  for  William.  If  the  Camerons,  the  Macdon- 
alds^  and  the  Macleans  could  be  convinced  that,  under  the 
new  government^  their  estates  and  their  dignities  would  be 
safe,  if  Mac  Galium  More  would  make  some  concessions, 
if  their  majesties  would  take  on  themselves  the  payment  of 
some  arrears  of  rent,  Dundee  might  call  the  clans  to  arms ; 
but  he  would  call  to  little  purpose.  Five  thousand  pounds, 
Tarbet  thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  quiet  all  the  Celtic 
magnates ;  and,  in  truth,  though  the  sum  might  seem  ludi- 
crously small  to  the  politicians  of  Westminster,  though  it 
was  not  larger  than  the  annual  gains  of  the  Groom  of  the 
Stole  or  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  it  might  well  be 
thought  immense  by  a  barbarous  potentate  who,  while  he 
ruled  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  could  bring  hundreds 
of  warriors  into  the  field,  had  perhaps  never  had  fifty  guin- 
eas at  once  in  his  cofiers.* 

Though  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  Scottish  ministers 
of  the  new  sovereigns  as  a  very  doubtful  friend,  his  advice 

*  From  a  letter  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle,  toLauderdalo,  which  bears  date 
the  36th  of  Jane,  1664,  it  appears  that  a  hundred  thousand  marks  Scots,  lit- 
tle more  than  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  would  at  that  time  have  Teiy 
nearly  tatisfied  all  the  claims  of  Mac  Galium  More  on  his  neighbors. 
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was  not  altogether  neglected.  It  was  resolyed  that  orer-  \ 
tores  such  as  he  recommended  should  be  made  to  the  mal- 
contents. Much  depended  on  the  choice  of  an  agent;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  choice  showed  how  little  the  prejudices  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  hills  were  understood  at  Edinburgh. 
A  Campbell  was  selected  for  the  office  of  gaining  over  to  the 
cause  of  King  William  men  whose  only  quarrel  to  Sling 
William  was  that  he  countenanced  the  Campbells.  Offers  j 
made  through  such  a  channel  were  naturally  regarded  as  at 
once  snares  and  insults.  After  this  it  was  to  no  purpose  j 
that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Lochiel  and  Mackay  to  Qlengany.  | 
Lochiel  returned  no  answer  to  Tarbet ;  and  Glengarry  re-  ' 
turned  to  Mackay  a  coldly  civil  answer,  in  "^liich  the  gen- 
eral was  advised  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monk.*  i 
Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in  marching,  in  | 
coimtermarching,  and  in  indecisive  skirmishing.  He  after- 
ward honestly  admitted  that  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired,  during  thirty  years  of  military  service  on  the  Con- 
tinent, was,  in  the  new  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
useless  to  him.  It  was  difficult  in  such  a  country  to  track 
the  enemy.  It  was  impossible  to  drive  him  to  bay.  Food 
for  an  invading  army  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness 
of  heath  and  shingle  ;  nor  could  supplies  for  many  days  be 
transported  far  over  quaking  bogs  and  up  precipitous  as- 
cents. The  general  found  that  he  had  tired  his  men  and 
their  horses  almost  to  death,  and  yet  had  effected  nothing. 
Highland  auxiliaries  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to 
him ;  but  he  had  few  such  auxiliaries.  The  chief  of  the 
Grants,  indeed,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  late  gov- 
ernment, and  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  Argyle,  was  zealous  on  the  side  of  the 
Revolution.  Two  hundred  Mackays,  animated  probably  by 
family  feeling,  came  from  the  northern  extremity  of  our  isl- 
and, where  at  midsummer  there  is  no  night,  to  fight  under  a 
commander  of  their  own  name ;  but  in  general  the  clans  which 
took  no  part  in  the  insurrection  awaited  the  event  with  cold 

*  Mackay's  Memoin ;  Tarbet  to  Melrille,  June  1, 1689,  in  the  Leren  and 
Melville  Papers ;  Dundee  to  Melfort,  June  37,  in  the  Naime  Pipeis. 


/ 
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9e»  ud-pleaBGd  themselres  with  the  hope  that  they 
liljr  make  their  peace  with  the  conquerors,  and  be 
to  assist  in  plundering  the  conquered, 
erience  of  little  more  than  a  month  satisfied  Mac- 
there  was  only  one  waj  in  which  the  Highlands 
subdued.  It  was  idle  to  run  after  the  mountain- 
ad  down  their  mountains.  A  chain  of  fortresses 
snilt  in  the  most  important  situations,  and  must 
iixisoned.  The  place  with  which  the  general  pro- 
begin  was  Invcrlochy,  where  the  huge  remains  of 
t  castle  stood  and  still  stand.  This  post  was  close 
i  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
by  the  discontented  clans.  A  strong  force  sta- 
sre,  and  supported,  if  necessary,  by  ships  of  war, 
actually  overawe  at  once  the  Macdonalds,  the 
I,  and  the  Macleans.* 

Mackay  was  representing  in  his  letters  to  the  coun- 
bbuxgfa  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  plan,  Dun- 
iontending  with  difficulties  which  all  his  energy  and 
could  not  completely  overcome, 
ighlanders,  while  they  continued  to  be  a  nation  liv- 
'  a  peculiar  polity,  were  in  one  sense  better  and  in 
6nse  worse  fitted  for  military  purposes  than  any 
ion  in  Europe.  The  individual  Celt  was  morally 
ically  well  qualified  for  war,  and  especially  for  war 
1  and  mgged  a  country  as  his  own.  He  was  in- 
rong,  fiect,  patient  of  cold,  of  hunger,  and  of  fa- 
Jp  steep  crags,  and  over  treacherous  morasses,  he 
easily  as  the  French  household  troops  paced  along 
road  from  Versailles  to  Marli.  He  was  accustom- 
use  of  weapons  and  to  the  sight  of  blood  ;  he  was 
he  was  a  marksman ;  and,  before  he  had  ever  stood 
iks,  he  was  already  more  than  half  a  soldier, 
individual  Celt  was  easily  turned  into  a  soldier, 
i  of  Celts  was  easily  turned  into  a  battalion  of  sol- 
Jl  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  military  organ- 

iekaj*8  Memoin,  and  his  letter  to  Hamilton  of  the  14th  of  June, 
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ization  should  be  conformed  to  the  patriaichal  organization. 
The  chief  must  be  colonel ;  his  uncle  or  hia  brother  must 
be  major ;  the  tacksmen,  who  formed  what  may  be  called 
the  peerage  of  the  little  community,  must  be  the  captains ; 
the  company  of  each  captain  must  consist  of  those  peasants 
who  lived  on  his  land,  and  whose  names,  &ces,  connections, 
and  characters  were  perfectly  known  to  him ;  the  subaltern 
officers  must  be  selected  among  the  Duinhe  Wassels,  proud 
of  the  eagle's  feather ;  the  henchman  was  an  excellent  ot- 
derly ;  the  hereditary  piper  and  his  sons  formed  the  band; 
and  the  clan  became  at  once  a  regiment.  In  such  a  regi- 
ment was  found  &om  the  first  moment  that  exact  order  and 
prompt  obedience  in  which  the  strength  of  regular  armies 
consists.  Every  man,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was  in  his 
proper  place,  and  knew  that  place  perfectly.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  impress  by  threats  or  by  punishment  on  the 
newly-enlisted  troops  the  duty  of  regarding  as  their  head 
him  whom  they  had  regarded  as  their  head  ever  since  they 
could  remember  any  thing.  Every  private  had,  from  in- 
fancy, respected  his  corporal  much  and  his  captain  more,  and 
had  almost  adored  his  colonel.  There  was  therefore  no  dan- 
ger of  mutiny.  There  was  as  little  danger  of  desertion. 
Indeed,  the  very  feelings  which  most  powerfully  impel  oth- 
er soldiers  to  desert,  kept  the  Highlander  to  his  standard. 
If  he  left  it,  whither  was  he  to  go  ?  All  his  kinsmen,  all 
his  friends  were  arrayed  round  it.  To  separate  himself 
from  it  was  to  separate  himself  forever  from  his  family,  and 
to  incur  all  the  misery  of  that  very  home-sickness  wliich,  in 
regular  armies,  drives  so  many  recruits  to  abscond  at  the 
risk  of  stripes  and  of  deatli.  When  these  things  are  fairly 
considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  the  Highland  \ 
clans  should  have  occasionally  achieved  great  martial  ex- 
ploits. 

But  those  very  institutions  which  made  a  tribe  of  High- 
landers, all  bearing  the  same  name,  and  all  subject  to  the 
same  ruler,  so  formidable  in  battle,  disquaUfied  the  nation 
for  war  on  a  large  scale.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  turn 
dans  into  efficient  regiments,  but  nothing  was  more  diffi- 
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colt  than  to  eomlnne  these  laments  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  form  an  eflSident  armj.     From  the  shepherds  and  herds- 
men who  fought  in  the  ranks  up  to  the  chiefs,  all  was  har- 
mony and  order.     Every  man  looked  up  to  his  immediate 
superior,  and  all  looked  up  to  the  common  head.     But  with 
the  chief  this  chain  of  subordination  ended.     He  knew  only 
how  to  govern,  and  had  never  learned  to  obey.     Even  to 
royal  proclamations,  even  to  acts  of  Parliament,  he  was  ao* 
customed  to  yield  obedience  only  when  they  were  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  own  inclinations.     It  was  not  to  be  ex* 
p^ed  that  he  would  pay  to  any  delegated  authority  a  re- 
spect which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  the  supreme 
authority.     He  thought  himself  entitled  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  every  order  which  he  received.     Of  his  brother 
chiefs,  some  were  his  enemies  and  some  his  rivals.     It  was 
hardly  possible. to  keep  him  from  affronting  them,  or  to  con- 
vince him  that  they  were  not  affi-onting  him.     All  his  fol- 
lowers sympathized  with  all  his  animosities,  considered  his 
honor  as  their  own,  and  were  ready  at  his  whistle  to  array 
themselves  round  him  in  arms  against  the  commander-in-^ 
chief.     There  was  therefore  very  little  chance  that,  by  any 
contrivance*  any  five  clans  could  be  induced  to  co-operate 
hoartily  with  one  another  during  a  long  campaign.     The 
best  chance,  however,  was  when  they  were  led  by  a  Saxon. 
It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  great  actions  performed 
by  the  Highlanders  during  our  civil  wars  was  performed 
under  the  command  of  a  Highlander.     Some  writers  have 
mentioned  it  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Mon-^ 
trose  and  Dimdee  that  those  captains,  though  not  them- 
selves of  Graelic  race  or  speech,  should  have  been  able  to 
form  and  direct  confederacies  of  Gaelic  tribes.    But,  in  truth, 
it  was  precisely  because  Montrose  and  Dundee  were  not 
Highlanders  that  they  were  able  to  lead  armies  composed 
of  Highland  clans.     Had  Montrose  been  chief  of  the  Came- 
Tons,  the  Macdonalds  would  never  have  submitted  to  his 
authority.     Had  Dundee  been  chief  of  Clanronald,  he  would 
never  have  been  obeyed  by  Glengarry.     Haughty  and  punc- 
tilious men,  who  scarcely  acknowledged  the  king  to  be  their 
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superior,  would  not  have  endured  the  superiority  of  a  neigh- 
bor, an  equal,  a  competitor.     They  could  far  more  easily 
tear  the  pre-eminence  of  a  distinguished  stranger.    Yet  even 
to  such  a  stranger  they  would  allow  only  a  very  limited  and 
a  very  precarious  authority.     To  bring  a  chief  before  a  court- 
martial,  to  shoot  him,  to  cashier  him,  to  degrade  him,  to 
reprimand  him  publicly,  was  impossible.     Macdonald  of 
Keppoch  or  Maclean  of  Duart  would  have  struck  dead  any 
officer  who  had  demanded  his  sword,  and  told  him  to  con- 
sider himself  as  under  arrest ;  and  hundreds  of  claymores 
would  instantly  have  been  drawn  to  protect  the  murderer. 
All  that  was  left  to  the  commander  under  whom  these  po- 
tentates condescended  to  serve  was  to  argue  with  them,  to 
supplicate  them,  to  flatter  them,  to  bribe  them ;  and  it  was 
only  during  a  short  time  that  any  human  skill  could  pre- 
serve harmony  by  these  means ;  for  every  chief  thought 
himself  entitled  to  peculiar  observance,  and  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  pay  marked  court  to  any  one  without  dis- 
obliging the  rest.     The  general  found  himself  merely  the 
president  of  a  congress  of  petty  kings.     He  was  perpetual- 
ly called  upon  to  hear  and  to  compose  disputes  about  pedi- 
grees, about  precedence,  about  the  division  of  spoiL     His 
decision,  be  it  what  it  might,  must  offend  somebody.     At 
any  moment  he  might  hear  that  his  right  wing  had  fired  on 
his  centre  in  pursuance  of  some  quarrel  two  hundred  years 
old,  or  that  a  whole  battalion  had  marched  back  to  its  na- 
tive glen  because  anotlier  battalion  had  been  put  in  the  post 
of  honor.     A  Highland  bard  might  easily  have  found  in  the 
history  of  the  year  1689  subjects  very  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  war  of  Troy  furnished  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity.    One  day  Achilles  is  sullen,  keeps  his  tent,  and 
announces  his  intention  to  depart  with  all  his  men.     The 
next  day  Ajax  is  storming  about  the  camp,  and  threatening 
to  cut  the  throat  of  Ulysses. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  the  Highlanders  achieved  some 
great  exploits  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,      !  I 
those  exploits  left  no  trace  which  could  be  discerned  after     | 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.     Victories  of  strange  and  almost 
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portentous  splendor  produced  all  the  consequences  of  defeat. 
Veteran  soldiers  and  statesmen  were  bewildered  by  those 
sudden  turns  of  fortune.     It  was  incredible  that  undisci- 
plined men  should  have  performed  such  feats  of  arms.     It 
was  incredible  that  such  feats  of  arms,  having  been  perform- 
ed, should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the 
conquered  and  the  submission  of  the  conquerors.    Montrose, 
having  passed  rapidly  from  victory  to  victory,  was,  in  the 
full  career  of  success,  suddenly  abandoned  by  his  followers. 
Local  jealousies  and  local  interests  had  brought  his  army 
together.     Local  jealousies  and  local  interests  dissolved  it. 
The  Gterdons  left  him  because  they  fancied  that  he  neglect- 
ed theip  for  the  Macdonalds.     The  Macdonalds  left  him  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  plunder  the  Campbells.     The  force 
which  had  once  seemed  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom  melted  away  in  a  few  days  ;  and  the  victories  of 
Tippcrmuir  and  Balsyth  were  followed  by  the  disaster  of 
Philiphaugh.     Dundee  did  not  live  long  enough  to  experi- 
ence a  similar  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged  one  fortnight, 
his  history  would  have  been  the  history  of  Montrose  retold. 
Dundee  made  one  attempt,  soon  after  the  gathering  of 
the  clans  in  Lochaber,  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  regular  army.     He  called  a  coimcil  of  war  to 
consider  this  question.     His  opinion  was  supported  by  aU 
the  officers  who  had  joined  him  from  the  low   country. 
Distinguished  among  them  was  James  Seaton,  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, and  James  Galloway,  Lord  Dunkeld.     The  Celtic 
jhie&  took  the  other  side.     Lochiel,  the  ablest  among  them, 
was  their  spokesman,  and  argued  the  point  with  much  in- 
genuity and  natural  eloquence.     "  Our  system" — such  was 
the  substance  of  his  reasoning — "  may  not  be  the  best ;  but 
we  were  bred  to  it  from  childhood ;  we  understand  it  per- 
fectly ;  it  is  suited  to  our  peculiar  institutions,  feelings,  and 
manners.     Making  war  after  our  own  fashion,  we  have  the 
ezpertness  and  coolness  of  veterans.     l^Iaking  war  in  any 
other  way,  we  shall  be  raw  and  awkward  recruits.     To  turn 
us  into  soldiers  like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Turenne  would 
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be  the  business  of  years,  and  we  have  not  even  weeks  to 
spare.  We  have  time  enongb  to  nnleam  our  own  disd- 
pline,  but  not  time  enough  to  learn  yours."  Dundee,  with 
high  compliments  to  Lochiel,  declared  himself  convinced, 
and  perhaps  was  convinced,  for  the  reasonings  of  the  wise 
old  chief  were  by  no  means  without  weight,* 

Yet  some  Celtic  usages  of  war  were  such  as  Dundee 
could  not  tolerate.  Cruel  as  he  was,  his  cruelty  always  had 
a  method  and  a  purpose.  He  still  hoped  that  he  might  be 
able  to  win  some  chie&  who  remained  neutral,  and  he  care- 
fully avoided  every  act  which  could  goad  them  into  open 
hostility.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  policy  likely  to  promote 
the  interest  of  James  ;  but  the  interest  of  James  was  noth- 
ing to  the  wild  marauders  who  used  his  name  and  rallied 
round  his  banner  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  profita- 
ble forays  and  wreaking  old  grudges.  Keppoch  especially, 
who  hated  the  Mackintoshes  much  more  than  he  loved  the 
Stuarts,  not  only  plundered  the  territory  of  his  enemies,  bat 
burned  whatever  he  could  not  carry  away.  Dundee  was 
moved  to  great  wrath  by  the  sight  of  the  blazing  dwellings. 
"I  would  rather," he  said,  "carry  a  musket  in  a  respecta- 
ble regiment  than  be  the  captain  of  such  a  gang  of  thieves." 
Punishment  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  general's 
influence  that  Coll  of  the  Cows  deigned  to  apolo^ze  for 
conduct  for  which  in  a  well-govemed  army  he  would  have 
been  shot.t 

As  the  Grants  were  in  arms  for  King  William,  their 
property  was  considered  as  fair  prize.  Their  territory  was 
invaded  by  a  party  of  Camerons;  a  skirmish  took  place; 
some  blood  was  shed ;  and  many  cattle  were  carried  oflf  to 
Dundee's  camp,  where  provisions  were  greatly  needed;  This 
raid  produced  a  quarrel,  the  history  of  which  illustrates  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  character  of  a  Highland  army. 
Among  those  who  were  slain  in  resisting  the  Camerons  was 
a  Macdonald  of  the  Glengarry  branch,  who  had  long  resided 
among  the  Grants,  had  become  in  feelings  and  opinions  a 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron.  f  Ibid. 
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Gnnt,  and  had  absented  himself  from  the  muster  of  his 
tribe.  ThoQ|^  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  offense  against 
the  Gaelic  code  of  honor  and  morality,  his  kinsmen  remem- 
bered the  sacred  tie  which  he  had  forgotten.  Gt)od  or  bad, 
he  was  bone  of  their  bone ;  he  was  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and 
he  should  have  been  reserved  for  their  justice.  The  name 
which  he  bore,  the  blood  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  should 
have  been  his  protection.  Glengarry,  in  a  rage,  went  to 
Dundee  and  demanded  vengeance  on  Lochiel  and  the  whole 
race  of  Cameron.  Dundee  replied  that  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman who  had  fidlen  was  a  traitor  to  the  clan  as  well  as  to 
the  king.  Was  it  ever  heard  of  in  war  that  the  person  of 
aa  enemy,  a  combatant  in  arms,  was  to  be  held  inviolable 
on  account  of  his  name  and  descent  ?  And,  even  if  wrong 
had  been  done,  how  was  it  to  be  redressed  ?  Half  the  army 
must  slaughter  the  other  half  before  a  finger  could  be  laid 
on  LochieL  Glengarry  went  away  raging  like  a  madman. 
Since  bis  complaints  were  disregarded  by  those  who  ought 
to  right  him,  he  would  right  himself;  he  would  draw  out 
his  men,  and  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  murderers  of  his 
cousin.  During  some  time  he  would  listen  to  no  expostu- 
lation. When  he  was  reminded  that  Lochiel's  followers 
were  in  number  nearly  double  of  the  Glengarry  men,  "  No 
matter,"  he  cried ;  **  one  Macdonald  is  worth  two  Camerons. " 
Had  Lochiel  been  equally  irritable  and  boastful,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Highland  insurrection  would  have  given  little  more 
trouble  to  ^e  government,  and  that  the  rebels  would  have 
pmshed  obscurely  in  the  wilderness  by  one  another's  clay- 
mores. But  Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  in  large  measure 
the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  though  fortune  had  hidden  those 
qualities  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  world.  He  saw  that 
this  was  not  a  time  for  brawling;  his  own  character  for 
courage  had  long  been  established,  and  his  temper  was  un- 
der strict  government.  The  fury  of  Glengarry,  not  being 
inflamed  by  any  fresh  provocation,  rapidly  abated.  Lideed, 
there  were  some  who  suspected  that  he  had  never  been 
quite  so  pugnacious  as  he  had  affected  to  be,  and  that  his 
bluster  was  meant  only  to  keep  up  his  own  dignity  in  the 
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eyes  of  hiB  xetainera.  However  this  mi^t  be,  tiie  qimd* 
was  composed,  and  the  two  chiefis  met  with  the  outwvd 
show  of  civili^  at  the  general's  taUe.* 

What  Dundee  saw  of  his  Celtic  allies  mnst  have  Biadft 
him  desiroos  to  have  in  his  army  some  troops  on  whois 
obedience  he  could  depend,  and  who  would  not,  at  a  aigul 
fix>m  their  cdonel,  turn  thdr  arms  against  their  general  i 
their  king.  He  accordin^y,  during  the  months  of  May  i 
June,  sent  to  Dublin  a  succession  of  letters  earnestly  inh 
ploring  assistance.  K  six  thousand,  four  thousand,  ,diim 
thousand  regular  soldiers  were  now  sent  to  liOchabei^  li^ 
trusted  that  his  majesty  would  soon  hold  a  court  in  Ho^ 
rood.  That  such  a  force  might  be  spared  hardly  admitted 
of  a  doubt  The  authority  of  James  was  at  that  time  ac- 
knowledged in  every  part  of  Ireland  except  on  the  ahona 
of  Lough  Erne  imd  behind  the  ramparts  of  Londandcooy. 
He  had  in  that  kingdom  an  army  of  forty  thousand  : 
An  eighth  part  of  such  an  army  would  scarcely  be  i 
there,  and  might,  united  with  the  dans  which  were  in.  iiH 
surrection,  effect  great  things  in  Scotland. 

Dundee  received  such  answers  to  his  applications  as  en* 
couraged  him  to  hope  that  a  large  and  well-appointed  finoe 
would  soon  be  sent  from  Ulster  to  join  him.  He  did  not 
wish  to  try  the  chance  of  battle  before  these  succors  ar- 
rived, f  Mackay,  on  the  other  hand,  was  weary  of  maidi- 
ing  to  Mid  fro  in  a  desert.  His  men  were  exhausted  and 
out  of  heart  He  thought  it  desirable  that  they  should 
withdraw  from  the  hill  country,  and  William  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

In  June,  therefore,  the  civil  war  was,  as  if  by  concert  be- 
tween the  generals,  completely  suspended.  Dundee  re* 
mained  in  Lochaber,  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  ef 
troops  and  supplies  from  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  fir 
him  to  keep  his  Highlanders  together  in  a  state  of  inactif^ 
ity.  A  vast  extent  of  moor  and  mountain  was  required  to 
fbmish  food  for  so  many  mouths.    The  clans  therefore  went 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
t  Dundee  to  Melfort,  JniM  S7, 1889. 
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back  to  their  own  glens,  haying  promised  to  reassemble  on 
the  first  summons. 

Meanwhile  Mackay's  soldiers,  exhausted  by  severe  ex- 
ertions and  privations,  were  taking  their  ease  in  quarters 
scattered  over  the  low  country  firom  Aberdeen  to  Stirling. 
Mackay  himself  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  urging  the 
ministers  there  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  construct- 
ing a  chain  of  fortifications  among  the  Grampians.  The 
ministers  had,  it  should  seem,  miscalculated  their  militaiy 
resources.  It  had  been  e2^)ected  that  the  Campbells  would 
take  the  field  in  such  force  as  would  balance  the  whole 
strength  of  the  dans  which  marched  under  Dundee.  It  had 
also  been  expected  that  the  Covenanters  of  the  West  would 
hasten  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  King  William. 
Both  expectations  were  disappointed.  Argyle  had  found 
his  principality  devastated,  and  his  tribe  disarmed  and  dis- 
organized. A  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  his 
standard  would  be  surrounded  by  an  array  such  as  his  fore- 
others  had  led  to  battle.  The  Covenanters  of  the  West 
were  in  general  unwilling  to  enlist.  They  were  assuredly 
not  wanting  in  courage ;  and  they  hated  Dundee  with  dead- 
ly hatred.  In  their  part  of  the  country  the  memory  of  his 
cruelty  was  still  firesh.  Every  village  had  its  own  tale  of 
blood.  The  gray-headed  father  was  missed  in  one  dwell- 
ing, the  hopefiil  stripling  in  another.  It  was  remembered 
but  too  well  how  the  dragoons  had  stalked  into  the  peas- 
ant's cottage,  cursing  and  damning  him,  themselves,  and 
each  other  at  every  second  word,  pushing  from  the  ingle- 
nook  his  grandmother  of  eighty,  and  thrusting  their  hands 
into  the  bosom  of  his  daughter  of  sixteen ;  how  the  abju- 
ration had  been  tendered  to  him ;  how  he  had  folded  his 
arms,  and  said,  "  God's  will  be  done ;"  how  the  colonel  had 
called  for  a  file  with  loaded  muskets ;  and  how,  in  tliree  min- 
utes, the  good  man  of  the  house  had  been  wallowing  in  a 
pool  of  blood  at  his  own  door.  The  seat  of  the  martyr  was 
still  vacant  at  the  fireside ;  and  every  child  could  point  out 
his  grave  still  green  amid  the  heath.  When  the  people  of 
this  region  called  their  oppressor  a  servant  of  the  devil,  they 
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were  not  speaking  figuntirelj.  '  They  believed  that  \m 
tween  the  bad  man  and  the  bad  angel  there  was  a  doae  d- 
liance  on  definite  tenns ;  that  Dundee  had  bound  himnlf 
to  do  the  work  of  hell  on  earth,  and  that,  for  high  pnzpoMi^ 
hell  was  permitted  to  protect  its  riave  till  the  measaxe^of 
his  goilt  shonld  be  fiilL  But,  intensel7  as  these  men  tUlh 
horred  Dundee,  most  of  them  had  a  scruple  about  dxmwi^g 
the  sword  for  William.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  As 
parish  ehurch  of  Douglas,  and  the  question  was  propoimi* 
ed  whether,  at  a  time  when  war  was  in  the  land,  and  vAtm 
an  Irish  inyasion  was  expected,  it  were  not  a  dutj  to  Idm 
arms.  (.The  debate  was  sharp  and  tumultuous.  The  oMr* 
tors  on  one  side  adjured  their  brethem  not  to  incur  the  cone 
denounced  against  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  who  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighly.  The  oratote 
on  the  other  side  .thundered  against  sinful  assooiatiwiai 
There  were  mal^gnants  in  William's  army ;  Mackay's  Ofvm 
orthodoxy  was  problematical ;  to  take  militarfr  service  ' 
such  comrades,  and  under  such  a  general,  would  be  a  i 
ful  association.  At  length,  after  much  wrangling,  and  \ 
great  confusion,  a  vote  was  taken ;  and  the  majori^  pNH 
nounced  that  to  take  military  sendee  would  be  a  sinM  aa- 
sociation.  There  was,  however,  a  large  minority,  and  fiom 
among  the  members  of  this  minority  the  Earl  of  Angus  was 
able  to  raise  a  body  of  in&ntry,  which  is  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cameronian  Regiment.  The  first  lieuten- 
ant colonel  was  Cleland,  that  implacable  avenger  of  blood 
who  had  driven  Dundee  firom  the  Convention.  There 
no  small  difficulty  in  filling  the  ranks ;  for  the  west  i 
try  Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it  absolutely  sinful  to  enlistf 
stood  out  for  terms  subversive  of  all  military  discipline 
Some  would  not  serve  under  any  colonel,  major,  captUDy 
sergeant,  or  corporal  who  was  not  ready  to  sign  the  Co^ 
enant  Others  insisted  that,  if  it  should  be  found  absohiiifr- 
ly  necessary  to  appoint  any  officer  who  had  taken  the  testi 
imposed  in  the  late  reign,  he  should  at  least  qualify  hinuwlf 
for  command  by  publicly  confessing  his  sin  at  the  head  of 
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the  xegiment  Most  of  the  enthusiasts  who  bad  proposed 
these  conditions  were  induced  by  dexterous  management  to 
abate  much  of  their  demands*  Yet  the  new  regiment  had 
a  yeij  peculiar  character.  The  soldiers  were  all  rigid  Pu- 
ritans. One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  petition  the  Parlia- 
ment  that  all  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  profaneness 
might  be  sererelj  punished.  Their  own  conduct  must  have 
been  exemplary ;  for  the  worst  crime  which  the  most  ex- 
travagant bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was  that  of  huzza- 
ing on  the  king's  birth-day.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
with  the  military  organization  of  the  corps  should  be  in- 
terwoven the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation. 
Each  company  was  to  fiimish  an  elder,  and  the  elders  were, 
with  the  chaplain,  to  form  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  sup- 
pression of  immorality  and  heresy.  Elders,  however,  were 
not  appointed;  but  a  noted  hill-preacher,  Alexander  Shields, 
was  called  to  the  office  of  chaplain.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  fanaticism  can  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  writings  of  Shields. 
According  to  him,  it  should  seem  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a 
Christian  ruler  to  persecute  to  tlie  death  every  heterodox 
subject,  and  the  first  duty  of  every  Christian  subject  to 
poniard  a  heterodox  ruler.  Yet  there  was  then  in  Scotland 
an  enthusiasm  compared  with  which  the  enthusiasm  even 
of  this  man  was  lukewarm.  The  extreme  Covenanters  pro- 
tested against  his  defection  as  vehemently  as  he  had  protest- 
ed against  the  Black  Indulgence  and  the  Oath  of  Suprem- 
acy, and  pronounced  every  man  who  entered  Angus's  regi- 
ment guilty  of  a  wicked  confederacy  with  malignants.* 

Meanwhile  Edinburgh  Castle  had  fallen,  after  holding  out 
more  than  two  months.     Both  the  defense  and  the  attack 

•  See  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed,  particularly  the  proceedings  of  April 
29  and  30,  and  of  May  13  and  14,  1689;  the  petition  to  Parliament  drawn 
up  by  the  regiment,  on  July  18,  1689  ;  the  protestation  of  Sir  Robert  Ham- 
ilton of  November  6,  1689 ;  and  the  admonitory  Epistle  to  the  Regiment, 
dated  March  27,  1690.  The  Society  people,  as  they  called  themselves,  seem 
to  have  bccB  especially  shocked  by  the  way  in  which  the  king's  birth-day  had 
been  kept.  '*  We  hope,"  they  wrote,  ♦*  ye  are  against  observing  anniversary 
days  as  well  as  we,  and  that  ye  will  mourn  for  what  ye  have  done."  As  to 
the  opinions  and  temper  of  Alexander  Shields,  see  his  Hind  Let  Loose. 
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had  been  languidty^  conducted.  The  Duke  of  Gordon, 
willing  to  incor  the  mortal  hatred  of  those  at  whose  meoNj 
his  lands  and  life  might  soon  be*  did  not  choose  to  batter 
the  city.  The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  on  thn 
operations  with  so  little  enefgy  and  so  little  vigilance  that.a 
constant  commomcation  was  kept  np  between  the  Jacobitai 
within  the  citadel  and  the  Jacobites  without.  Strange  «liih 
ries  were  told  of  the  polite  and  fiicetioos  messages  wUeh 
passed  between  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers.  On  one  o^ 
oasion  Qordon  sent  to  inform  the  magistrates  that  he  was 
going  to  fire  a  si^nte  on  account  of  some  news  which  he  had 
received  from  Ireland,  but  that  the  good  town  need  not  be 
alarmed,  for  that  his  guns  would  not  be  loaded  with  balL 
On  another  occasion  his  drums  beat  a  parley ;  the  white  flag 
was  hung  out;  a^ conference  took  place ;  and  he  gravelj  inr 
formed  th^  enemy  that  all  his  cards  had  been  thumbed  to 
pieces,  and  begged  them  to  let  him  have  a  few  more  pacbi 
His  fiiends  established  a  telegraph  by  means  of  which  they 
conversed  with  him  across  the  lines  of  sentinels.  !EYom  a 
window  in  the  top  story  of  one  of  the  loftiest  of  those  ^gantk 
houses,  a  few  of  which  still  darken  the  High  Street,  a  white 
doth  was  hung  out  when  all  was  well,  and  a  black  one  when 
things  went  ill.  If  it  was  necessary  to  give  more  detailed 
information,  a  board  was  held  up  inscribed  with  capital  let- 
ters so  large  that  they  could,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  be 
read  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  Agents  laden  with  let^ 
ters  and  fresh  provisions  managed,  in  various  disguises  and 
by  various  shifts,  to  cross  the  sheet  of  water  which  thai 
lay  on  the  north  of  the  fortress,  and  to  clamber  up  the  pi»- 
cipitous  ascent.  The  peal  of  a  musket  from  a  particular 
half  moon  was  the  signal  which  announced  to  the  friends 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  that  another  of  their  emissaries  had 
got  safe  up  the  rock.  But  at  length  the  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  necessary  to  capitulate.  Favorable 
terms  were  readily  granted ;  the  garrison  marched  out ;  and 
the  keys  were  delivered  up  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  great 
multitude  of  burghers.* 

*  Siege  of  the  CaiUeof  £dinbiifgh,pniited  for  the  Bunwtyiie  Chib;  Lpni 
Gaz.,  June  ^,  1689. 
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But  the  gOYemment  had  &r  more  acrimonious  and  more 
pertinacioiis  enemies  in  the  Parliament  House  than  in  the 
castle.  When  the  Estates  reassembled  after  their  adjourn- 
ment, the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  were  displayed 
with  the  wonted  pomp  in  the  hall  as  types  of  the  absent 
sovereign.  Hamilton  rode  in  state  from  Hol}rrood  up  the 
High  Street  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  Crawford  took 
Lis  seat  as  President.  Two  acts,  one  turning  the  Conven- 
tion into  a  Parliament,  the  other  recognizing  William  and 
Mary  as  king  and  queen,  were  rapidly  passed  and  touched 
with  the  sceptre,  and  then  the  conflict  of  factions  began.* 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  opposition  which  Mont- 
gomery had  organized  was  irresistibly  strong.  Though 
made  up  of  many  conflicting  elements,  Republicans,  Whigs, 
Tories,  zealous  Presbyterians,  bigoted  Prelatists,  it  acted 
for  a  time  as  one  man,  and  drew  to  itself  a  multitude  of 
those  mean  and  timid  politicians  who  naturally  gravitate 
toward  the  stronger  party.  The  friends  of  the  government 
were  few  and  disunited.  Hamilton  brought  but  half  a 
heart  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  had  always  been 
tmstable,  and  he  was  now  discontented.  He  held,  indeed, 
the  highest  place  to  which  a  subject  could  aspire ;  but  he 
imagined  that  he  had  only  the  show  of  power  wliile  others 
enjoyed  the  substance,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  those  of 
whom  he  was  jealous  thwarted  and  annoyed.  He  did  not 
absolutely  betray  the  prince  whom  he  represented,  but  he 
sometimes  tampered  with  the  chiefs  of  the  club,  and  some- 
times did  sly  ill  turns  to  those  who  were  joined  with  him 
in  the  service  of  the  crown. 

His  instructions  directed  him  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
laws  for  the  mitigating  or  removing  of  numerous  grievances, 
and  particularly  to  a  law  restricting  the  power  and  reform- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Articles,  and  to  a 
law  establishing  the  Presbyterian  church  government.! 
But  it  mattered  not  what  his  instructions  were ;  the  chiefs 
of  the  club  were  bent  on  finding  a  cause  of  quarrel     The 

♦  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  June  5,  June  17,  1689. 

f  The  mstractions  will  be  found  among  the  Somezs  Tracti. 
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propositions  of  the  goremment  touchiiig  the  Lords  of  Ab 
Articles  were  oontemptuouslj  rejected.  Htoulton  wiote-lft 
London  for  fresh  directions,  and  soon  a  stoond  plan,  wbiA 
left  little'  more  than  the  name  of  the  once  despotic  oomnil^ 
tee,  was  sent  back*  But  the  second  plan,  though  snchtfi 
wotdd  haye  contented  judidons  and  temperate  reformea^ 
shared  the  &te  of  ihe  first.  Meanwhile  the  chiefe  of  Ite 
dab  laid  on  the  taUe  a  law  which  interdicted  the  king  team 
ever  employing  in  anj  public  office  anj  person  who  hii 
ever  borne  anj  part  in  anj  proceeding  inconsistent  with  As 
Claim  of  Bight,  or  who  had  ever  obstmcted  or  retarded  aaj 
good  design  of  the  Estates.  This  law,  uniting  within  a 
very  short  conipass  almost  all  the  fimlts  which  a^  law  tak 
have,  was  well  known  to  be  aimed  at  the  new  Lord  Rest' 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  at  his  son,  the  new  Loid 
Advocate.  Their  prosperity  and  power  made  them  otgeMa 
of  envy  to  every  disappointed  candidate  for  office.  Tb^ 
they  were  new  men,  the  &tst  of  their  race  who  had  risen  10 
distinction,  and  that,  nevertheless,  they  had,  by  the  mn 
force  of  ability,  become  as  important  in  the  state  as -As 
Duke  of  Hamilton  or  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  a  though 
which  galled  the  hearts  of  many  needy  and  haughty  patri- 
cians. To  the  Whigs  of  Scotland,  the  Dalrymples  were 
what  Halifax  and  Caermarthen  were  to  the  Whigs  of  En* 
gland.  Neither  the  exile  of  Sir  James,  nor  the  seal  with 
which  Sir  John  had  promoted  the  Eevolution,  was  received 
as  an  atonement  for  old  delinquency.  They  had  both  serfed 
the  bloody  and  idolatrous  house ;  they  had  both  oppressed 
the  people  of  Grod.  Their  late  repentance  might,  perhi^ 
give  them  a  £sdr  claim  to  pardon,  but  surely  gave  them  no 
right  to  honors  and  rewards. 

The  friends  of  the  government  in  vain  attempted  to  di' 
vert  the  attention  of  the  Parliament  from  the  business  d 
persecuting  the  Dalrymple  family  to  the  important  and 
pressing  question  of  church  government.  They  said  ibtA 
the  old  system  had  been  abolished ;  that  no  other  system 
had  been  substituted ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  the 
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first  duty  of  ^e  Le^slature  was  to  pat  an  end  to  an  anar- 
cbj  whifih  was  dailj  prpdacing  disasters  and  crimes.  The 
leaders  of  the  clab  were  not  to  be  so  drawn  away  from  their 
object.  It  was  moved  and  resolved  that  the  consideration 
of  ecclesiastical  afiGEurs  should  be  postponed  till  secular  af- 
fiurs  had  been  settled.  The  unjust  and  absurd  act  of  In- 
capacitation was  earned  by  seventy-four  voices  to  twenty- 
four.  Another  vote  still  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  house 
of  Stair  speedily  followed.  The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a 
veto  on  the  nomination  of  the  judges,  and  assumed  the  pow- 
er of  stopping  the  signet,  in  other  words,  of  suspending  the 
whole  administration  of  justice,  till  this  claim  should  be  al- 
lowed. It  was  plain,  from  what  passed  in  debate,  that 
though  the  chiefisi  of  the  dub  had  begun  with  the  Court  of 
Session,  they  did  not  mean  to  end  there.  The  arguments 
used  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  others  led  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  king  ought  not  to  have  the  appointment 
of  any  great  public  functionary.  Sir  Patrick  indeed  avow- 
ed, both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  realm  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the 
crown  to  the  Estates.  When  the  place  of  treasurer,  of 
chancellor,  of  secretary  was  vacant,  the  Parliament  ought  to 
submit  two  or  three  names  to  his  majesty,  and  one  of  those 
names  his  majesty  ought  to  be  bound  to  select* 

All  this  time  the  Estates  obstinately  refused  to  grant  any 
supply  till  their  acts  should  have  been  touched  with  the 
sceptre.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  at  length  so 
much  provoked  by  their  perverseness  that,  after  long  tem- 
porizing, he  refused  to  touch  even  acts  which  were  in  them- 
selves unobjectionable,  and  to  which  his  instructions  em- 
powered him  to  consent.  This  state  of  things  would  have 
ended  in  some  great  convulsion,  if  the  King  of  Scotland  had 
not  been  also  king  of  a  much  greater  and  more  opulent  king- 
dom. Charles  the  First  had  never  found  any  Parliament  at 
Westminster  more  unmanageable  than  William,  during  this 
session,  found  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.     But  it  was 

^  *  Ab  to  Sir  Patrick*8  Tiews,  see  his  letter  of  the  7th  of  June,  and  Lockhart't 
letter  of  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  Le?en  and  Melville  P&pen. 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh  to  put  on 
William  such  a  pressure  as  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
had  put  on  Charles.  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Westminster 
was  a  serious  thing,  and  left  the  sovereign  no  choice  except 
to  yield,  or  to  raise  money  by  imconstitutional  means  ;  but 
a  refusal  of  supplies  at  Edinburgh  reduced  him  to  no  such 
dilemma.  The  largest  sum  that  he  could  hope  to  receive 
from  Scotland  in  a  year  was  less  than  what  he  received 
from  England  every  foiinight.  He  had  therefore  only  to 
intrench  himself  within  the  limits  of  his  undoubted  prerog^ 
ative,  and  there  to  remain  on  the  defensive  till  some  &vor- 
able  conjuncture  should  arrive.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Parliament  House, 
the  civil  war  in  the  Highlands,  having  been  during  a  kw 
weeks  suspended,  broke  forth  again  more  violently  than  be- 
fore. Since  the  splendor  of  the  house  of  Argyle  had  been 
eclipsed,  no  Graelic  chief  could  vie  in  power  with  the  Mar- 
quess of  AthoL  The  district  from  which  he  took  his  title, 
and  of  which  he  might  almost  be  called  the  sovereign,  was 
in  extent  larger  than  an  ordinary  county,  and  was  more  fer- 
tile, more  diligently  cultivated,  and  more  thickly  peopled 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands.  The  men  who  fol- 
lowed his  banner  were  supposed  to  be  not  less  numerous 
than  all  the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans  united,  and  were,  in 
strength  and  courage,  inferior  to  no  tribe  in  the  mountains. 
But  the  clan  had  been  made  insignificant  by  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  chief.  The  marquess  was  the  falsest,  the  most 
fickle,  the  most  pusillanimous  of  mankind.  Already,  in  the 
short  space  of  six  months,  he  had  been  several  times  a  Jac- 
obite and  several  times  a  Williamite.  Both  Jacobites  and 
Williamites  regarded  him  with  contempt  and  distrust,  which 
respect  for  his  immense  power  prevented  them  from  fully 
expressing.  After  repeatedly  vowing  fidelity  to  both  par- 
ties, and  repeatedly  betraying  both,  he  began  to  think  that 
he  should  best  provide  for  his  safety  by  abdicating  the  func- 
tions both  of  a  peer  and  a  chieftain,  by  absenting  himself 

*  My  chief  materials  for  the  histoiy  of  this  session  hiKft  been  the  acts,  tht 
minutes,  and  the  Leven  and  MeWille  papers. 
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both  from  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh  and  from  his 
castle  in  the  mountains,  and  bj  quitting  the  country  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  honor  at  the 
very  crisid  of  her  &te.  While  all  Scotland  was  waiting 
wilh  impatience  and  anxiety  to  see  in  which  army  his  nu- 
merous retainers  would  be  arrayed,  he  stole  away  to  En- 
gland, settled  himself  at  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the 
waters.*  His  principality,  left  without  a  head,  was  divided 
against  itsel£  The  general  leaning  of  the  Athol  men  was 
toward  Eling  James ;  for  they  had  been  employed  by  him, 
only  four  years  before,  as  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance 
against  the  house  of  Argyle.  They  had  garrisoned  Inver- 
ary ;  they  had  ravaged  Lorn ;  they  had  demolished  houses, 
cut  down  fruit-trees,  burned  fishing -boats,  broken  mill- 
stones, hanged  Campbells,  and  were  therefore  not  likely  to 
be  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  Mac  Galium  More's  restora- 
tion. One  word  from  the  marquess  would  have  sent  two 
thousand  claymores  to  the  Jacobite  side.  But  that  word  he 
would  not  speak,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  conduct 
of  his  followers  was  as  irresolute  and  inconsistent  as  his  own. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication  of  his  wish- 
es, they  were  called  to  arms  at  once  by  two  leaders,  either 
of  whom  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  absent  chief.  Lord 
Murray,  the  marquesses  eldest  son,  who  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  declared  for  King  Will- 
iam. Stewart  of  Ballenach,  the  marquess's  confidential 
agent,  declared  for  King  James.  The  people  knew  not 
which  summons  to  obey.  He  whose  authority  would  have 
been  held  in  profound  reverence,  had  plighted  faith  to  both 
sides,  and  had  then,  run  away  for  fear  of  being  under  the 
necessity  of  joining  either ;  nor  was  it  very  easy  to  say 
whether  the  place  which  he  had  left  vacant  belonged  to  his 
steward  or  to  his  heir  apparent. 

The  most  important  military  post  in  Athol  was  Blair 
Castle.     The  house  which  now  bears  that  name  is  not  dis- 

*  **  Athol/'  says  Dundee,  contemptuously,  **  is  gone  to  England,  who  did 
not  know  what  to  do."— Dundee  to  Melfort,  June  37th,  1689.    See  Athol't 
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tinguislied  hj  anj  striking  peculiarity  from  other  connfay- 
seats  of  the  aristocracy.  The  old  building  was  a  lofty  tower 
of  rude  architecture,  which  commanded  a  vale  watered  Ij 
the  Garry.  The  walls  would  have  offered  very  little  resist- 
ance to  a  battering  train,  but  were  quite  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  herdsmen  of  the  Grampians  in  awe.  About  five 
miles  south  of  this  stronghold,  the  valley  of  the  Gany  coin 
tracts  itself  into  the  celebrated  glen  of  Killiecrankie.  At 
present  a  highway  as  smooth  as  any  road  in  Middlesex  as- 
cends gently  from  the  low  country  to  the  summit  of  the  de- 
file. White  villas  peep  from  the  birch  forest;  and,  on  a 
fine  summer  day,  there  is  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  pass  at 
which  may  not  be  seen  some  angler  casting  his  fly  on  the 
foam  of  the  river,  some  artist  sketching  a  pinnacle  of  rock, 
or  some  party  of  pleasure  banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fret- 
work of  shade  and  sunshine.  But,  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Third,  Killiecrankie  was  mentioned  with  horror  by  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Perthshire  low- 
lands. It  was  deemed  the  most  perilous  of  all  those  dark 
ravines  through  which  the  marauders  of  the  hills  were  wont 
to  sally  fortli.  The  sound,  so  musical  to  modem  ears,  of 
the  river  brawling  round  the  mossy  rocks  and  among  the 
smooth  pebbles,  the  dark  masses  of  crag  and  verdure 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Wilson,  the  fantastic  peaks  bathed, 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  with  light  rich  as  that  which  glows  on 
the  canvas  of  Claude,  suggested  to  our  ancestors  thoughts 
of  murderous  ambuscades,  and  of  bodies  stripped,  gashed, 
and  abandoned  to  the  birds  of  prey.  The  only  path  was 
narrow  and  rugged ;  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  be  led  up; 
two  men  could  hardly  walk  abreast ;  and,  in  some  places, 
the  way  ran  so  close  by  the  precipice  that  the  traveler  had 
great  need  of  a  steady  eye  and  foot.  Many  years  later,  the 
first  Duke  of  Athol  constructed  a  road  up  which  it  was  just 
possible  to  drag  his  coach.  But  even  tliat  road  was  so 
steep  and  so  strait  that  a  handful  of  resolute  men  might 
have  defended  it  against  an  army;*  nor  did  any  Saxon 

letten  to  Melville  of  the  2l8t  of  May  and  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  Leren  and 
Melville  Papera.  •  Memoin  of  Slir  Evran  Camerai. 
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coiudder  a  yiaiit  to  Eilliecrankie  as  a  pleasure  till  experi- 
ence had  taught  the  English  goyemment  that  the  weapons 
bj  which  the  Highlanders  could  be  most  effectuallj  sub- 
dued were  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade. 

The  country  which  laj  just  above  this  pass  was  now  the 
theatre  of  a  war  such  as  the  Highlanders  had  not  often  wit- 
nessed. Men  wearing  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  the 
same  lord,  were  anajed  against  each  other.  The  name  of 
the  absent  chief  was  used  with  some  show  of  reason  on 
both  sides.  Ballenach,  at  the  head  of  a  bodj  of  vassals 
who  considered  him  as  the  representative  of  the  marquess, 
occupied  Blair  Castle.  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  fol- 
lowers, appeared  before  the  walls,  and  demanded  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  mansion  of  his  family,  the  mansion  which 
would  one  day  be  his  own.  The  garrison  rcAised  to  open 
the  gates.  Messages  were  sent  off  by  the  besiegers  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  hj  the  besieged  to  Lochaber.*  In  both  places 
the  tidings  produced  great  agitation.  Mackay  and  Dundee 
agreed  in  thinhmg  that  the  crisis  required  prompt  and  stren- 
uous exertion.  On  the  fate  of  Blair  Castle  probably  de- 
pended the  &te  of  all  AthoL  On  the  fate  of  Athol  might 
depend  the  fate  of  Scotland.  Mackay  hastened  northward, 
and  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble  in  the  low  country  of 
Perthshire.  Some  of  them  were  quartered  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  they  did  not  arrive  in  time.  He  soon,  however, 
had  with  him  the  three  Scotch  regiments  which  had  served 
in  Holland,  and  which  bore  the  names  of  their  colonels, 
Mackay  himself,  Balfour,  and  Bamsay.  There  was  also  a 
gallant  regiment  of  infantry  from  England,  then  called  Has- 
tings's, but  now  known  as  the  thirteenth  of  the  line.  With 
these  old  troops  were  joined  two  regiments  newly  levied  in 
the  Lowlands.  One  of  them  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Kenmore ;  the  other,  which  had  been  raised  on  the  Border, 
and  which  is  still  styled  the  King's  own  Borderers,  by  Lord 
Leven.  Two  troops  of  horse,  Lord  Annandale's  and  Lord 
Belhaven's,  probably  made  up  the  army  to  the  number  of 
above  three  thousand  men.  Belhaven  rode  at  the  head  of 
*  MackAy's  Memoin. 
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Ids  troop ;  but  Annandale,  the  most  factions  of  all  Mont- 
gomery's followers,  preferred  the  dub  and  the  Parliament 
House  to  the  field.* 

Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  summoned  all  the  clans  which 
acknowledged  his  commission  to  assemble  for  an  expedition 
into  AthoL  His  exertions  were  strenuously  seconded  by 
Locliiel.  The  fiery  crosses  were  sent  again  in  all  haste 
through  Appin  and  Ardnamurchan,  up  Glenmore,  and  aioog 
Loch  Leven.  But  the  call  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  time 
allowed  was  so  short,  that  the  muster  was  not  a  very  full 
one.  The  whole  number  of  broadswords  seems  to  have 
been  under  three  thousand.  Witli  this  force,  such  as  it 
was,  Dundee  set  forth.  On  his  march  he  was  joined,  by 
succors  which  had  just  arrived  fi-om  Ulster.  They  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  three  hundred  Irish  foot,  ill  armed, 
ill  clothed,  and  ill  disciplined.  Their  commander  was  an 
officer  named  Cannon,  who  had  seen  ser\'ice  in  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  and  who  might  perhaps  have  acquitted  himself  well 
in  a  subordinate  post  and  in  a  regular  army,  but  who  was 
altogether  unequal  to  the  part  now  assigned  to  him.f  He 
had  already  loitered  among  the  Hebrides  so  long  that  some 
ships  which  had  been  sent  with  him,  and  wliich  were  laden 
with  stores,  had  been  taken  by  PLnglish  cruisers.  He  and 
his  soldiers  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate.  In- 
competent as  he  was,  he  bore  a  commission  which  gave 
him  military  rank  in  Scotland  next  to  Dundee. 

The  disappointment  was  severe.  In  truth,  James  would 
have  done  better  to  withhold  all  assistance  from  the  High- 
landers tlian  to  mock  them  by  sending  them,  instead  of  the 
well-ap])ointed  army  which  they  had  asked  and  expected,  a 
rabble  contemptible  in  numbers  and  appearance.  It  wis 
now  evident  that  whatever  was  done  for  his  cause  in  Soot- 
land  must  be  done  by  Scottish  hands. t 

While  Mackay  from  one  side,  and  Dundee  from  the  other, 
were  advancing  toward  Blair  Castle,  important  events  had 

*  Mackay*8  Memoirs. 
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taken  place  there.  Mnmj's  adherents  soon  began  to  wa- 
ver in  their  fidelity  to  him.  Thej  had  an  old  antipathy  to 
Whigs ;  for  they  considered  the  name  of  Whig  as  synony- 
mous with  the  name  of  CampbeU.  They  saw  arrayed  against 
them  a  large  number  of  their  kinsmen,  commanded  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  marquess.  The  besieging  army  therefore  melted  rapid- 
ly away.  Many  returned  home  on  the  plea  that,  as  their 
neighborhood  was  about  to  be  the  seat  of  war,  they  must 
place  their  families  and  cattle  in  security.  Others  more  in- 
genuously declared  that  they  would  not  fight  in  such  a  quar- 
rel One  large  body  went  to  a  brook,  filled  their  bonnets 
with  water,  drank  a  health  to  King  James,  and  then  dis- 
persed.* Their  zeal  for  James,  however,  did  not  induce 
them  to  join  the  standard  of  his  general.  They  lurked 
among  the  rocks  and  thickets  which  overhang  the  Garry, 
in  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be  a  battle,  and  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  event,  there  would  be  fugitives  and 
corpses  to  plunder. 

Murray  was  in  a  strait.  His  force  had  dwindled  to  three 
or  four  hundred  men ;  even  in  those  men  he  could  put  little 
trust ;  and  the  !Macdonalds  and  the  Camerons  were  advanc- 
ing fast.  He  therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Blair  Castle,  and 
retired  with  a  few  followers  into  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie. 
There  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
fuaileers  whom  Mackay  had  sent  forward  to  secure  the  pass. 
The  main  body  of  the  Lowland  army  speedily  followed.t 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July,  Dundee  arrived  at  Blair  Castle.  There  he  learned 
that  Mackay's  troops  were  already  in  the  ravine  of  Killie- 
crankie. It  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  prompt  decision. 
A  council  of  war  was  held.  The  Saxon  officers  were  gener- 
ally against  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Celtic  chiefs  were  of 
a  dififerent  opinion.  Glengarry  and  Lochiel  were  now  both 
of  a  mind.  "  Fight,  my  lord,"  said  Lochiel,  with  his  usu- 
al energy ;  ** fight  immediately;  fight  if  you  have  only  one 

*  Balcarras'i  Memoirs. 
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to  three.  Our  men  are  in  heart  Their  onlj  fear  is  that 
the  enemy  should  escape.  Give  them  their  waj;  and  be 
assured  that  they  will  either  perish  or  gain  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Bnt  if  you  restrain  them,  if  you  force  them  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for  nothing.  If  we  do  not  figlx^ 
we  had  better  break  up  and  "retire  to  our  moxmtains.*** 

Dundee's  countenance  brightened.  '^You  hear,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  to  his  Lowland  officers,  **  you  hear  the  opin* 
ion  of  one  who  understands  Highland  war  better  than  aiiy 
of  us."  No  voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  It  was  de- 
termined to  fight ;  and  the  confederated  dans  in  high  spr- 
its set  forward  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass. 
The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome ;  for  even  the  foot 
had  to  climb  by  twos  and  threes,  and  the  baggage  horses, 
twelve  hundred  in  number,  could  mount  only  one  at  a  time. 
No  wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been  tugged  up  that  arduous 
path.  The  head  of  the  column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the 
table-land,  while  the  rear-guard  was  still  in  the  plain  below. 
At  length  the  passage  was  effected,  and  the  troops  found 
themselves  in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent.  Their  right  was 
flanked  by  a  rising  groimd,  their  left  by  the  Garry.  Wea- 
ried with  the  morning's  work,  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
grass  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  were  roused  by  an  alarm  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approaching.  Regiment  after  reg^ 
ment  started  up  and  got  in  order.  In  a  little  while,  the  sum- 
mit of  an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket  shot  before 
them  was  covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Dundee  rode 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  force  with  which 
he  was  to  contend,  and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  95 
much  skill  as  their  peculiar  character  permitted  him  to  ex- 
ert. It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  clans  distinct.  Each 
tribe,  large  or  smaU,  formed  a  column  separated  from  the 
next  column  by  a  wide  interval.  One  of  these  battalions 
might  contain  seven  hundred  men,  while  another  consisted 
of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel  had  represented 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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that  it  was  iiiqpossible  to  mix  men  of  di£ferent  tribes  witb- 
out  destrajring  all  that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of 
a  Highland  armj.* 

On  the  light,  close  to  the  Qarry,  were  the  Macleans. 
Next  to  them  were  Cannon  and  his  Irish  foot.  Then  came 
the  Macdonalds  of  Clanronald,  commanded  by  the  guardian 
of  their  young  pnnce.  On  the  left  were  the  other  bands  of 
Kacdonalds.  At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion  towered 
the  stately  form  of  Glengarry,  who  bore  in  his  hand  the 
xoyal  standard  of  King  James  the  Seventh.!  StiU  £ELrther 
to  the  left  were  the  cavalry,  a  small  squadron  consisting  of 
some  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  had  fled  from  the  Lowlands 
to  the  mountains,  and  of  about  forty  of  Dundee^s  old  troop- 
era.  The  horses,  had  been  ill  fed  and  ill  tended  among  the 
Grampians,  and  looked  miserably  lean  and  feeble.  Beyond 
them  was  Lochiel  with  his  Camerons.  On  the  extreme  left, 
the  men  of  Sky  were  marshaled  by  !Macdonald  of  Sleat4 

In  the  Highlands,  as  in  all  countries  where  war  has  not 
become  a  science,  men  thought  it  the  most  important  duty 
of  a  commander  to  set  an  example  of  personal  courage  and 
of  bodily  exertion.  Lochiel  was  especially  renowned  for 
his  physical  prowess.  His  clansmen  looked  big  with  pride 
when  they  related  how  he  had  himself  broken  hostile  ranks 
and  hewn  down  tall  warriors.  He  probably  owed  quite  as 
much  of  his  influence  to  these  achievements  as  to  the  high 
qualities  which,  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  English 
Parliament  or  at  the  French  court,  would  have  made  him 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  age.  He  had  the  sense, 
however,  to  perceive  how  erroneous  was  the  notion  which 
his  countrymen  had  formed*  He  knew  that  to  give  and  to 
take  blows  was  not  the  business  of  a  general.  He  knew 
with  how  much  difficulty  Dundee  had  been  able  to  keep  to- 
gether, during  a  few  days,  an  army  composed  of  several 
clans ;  and  he  knew  that  what  Dundee  had  effected  with 
difficulty  Cannon  would  not  be  able  to  effect  at  all.  The 
life  on  which  so  much  depended  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  a 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  ;  Mackay*t  Memoirs. 
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barbarous  prejudice.  Lochiel  therefore  adjured  Dundee  not 
to  run  into  any  unnecessaiy  danger.  '^Your  lordship^s 
business/'  he  said,  ^^  is  to  overlook  every  thing,  and  to  is- 
sue your  commands.  Our  business  is  to  execute  those 
commands  bravely  and  promptly. ''  Dundee  answered  with 
calm  magnanimity  that  there  was  much  weight  in  ^hat  his 
friend  Sir  Ewan  had  urged,  but  that  no  general  could  effect 
any  thing  great  without  possessing  the  confidence  of  his 
men.  '^  I  must  establish  my  character  for  courage.  Your 
people  expect  to  see  their  leaders  in  the  thickest  of  the  bat- 
tle ;  and  to-day  they  shall  see  me  there.  I  promise  you, 
on  my  honor,  that  in  future  fights  I  will  take  more  care  of 
myself." 

Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  both  sides, 
but  more  skillfully  and  more  steadily  by  the  regular  soldiers 
than  by  the  mountaineers.  The  space  between  the  armies 
was  one  cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  few  Highlanders  dropped; 
and  the  clans  grew  impatient.  The  sun,  however,  was  low 
in  the  west  before  Dundee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion. His  men  raised  a  great  shout.  The  enemy,  probably 
exhausted  by  the  toil  of  the  day,  returned  a  feeble  and  wa-. 
vering  cheer.  "  We  shall  do  it  now,"  said  Lochiel ;  "  that 
is  not  the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win."  He  had  walk- 
ed through  all  his  ranks,  had  addressed  a  few  words  to  ev- 
ery Cameron,  and  had  taken  from  every  Cameron  a  promise 
to  conquer  or  die.* 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the  word.  The 
Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids.  The  few  who  were  so 
luxurious  as  to  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide  spumed 
them  away.  It  was  long  remembered  in  Lochaber  that 
Lochiel  took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of  shoes 
in  his  clan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
The  whole  line  advanced  firing.  The  enemy  returned  the 
fire  and  did  much  execution.  When  only  a  small  space 
was  left  between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  flung 
away  their  firelocks,  drew  their  broadswords,  and  rushed  for- 
ward with  a  fearful  yell.  The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  re- 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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ceive  the  shock ;  but  this  was  then  a  long  and  awkward 
process,  and  the  soldiexs  were  still  fumbling  with  the  muz- 
zles of  their  guns  and  the  handles  of  their  bayonets  when 
the  whole  flood  of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and  Camerons 
came  down.  In  two  minutes  the  battle  was  lost  and  won. 
The  ranks  of  Balfour's  raiment  broke.  He  was  cloven 
down  while  struggling  in  the  press.  Ramsay's  men  turned 
their  backs  and  dropped  their  arms.  Mackay's  own  foot 
were  swept  away  by  the  furious  onset  of  the  Camerons. 
His  brother  and  nephew  exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  ral- 
ly the  men.  The  former  was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by 
a  stroke  fixmi  a  claymore.  The  latter,  with  eight  wounds 
on  his  body,  made  his  way  through  the  tumult  and  carnage 
to  his  uncle's  side.  Even  in  that  extremity  Mackay  retain- 
ed aU  his  self-possession.  He  had  still  one  hope.  A  charge 
of  horse  might  recover  the  day ;  for  of  horse  the  bravest 
Highlanders  were  supposed  to  stand  in  awe.  But  he  call- 
ed on  the  horse  in  vain.  Belhaven,  indeed,  behaved  like  a 
gallant  gentleman ;  but  his  troopers,  appalled  by  the  rout 
of  the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disorder ;  Annandale's  men 
followed ;  all  was  over ;  and  the  mingled  torrent  of  red- 
coats and  tartans  went  raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge 
of  Killiecrankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant,  spurred 
bravely  through  the  thickest  of  the  claymores  and  targets, 
and  reached  a  point  from  which  he  had  a  view  of  the  field. 
His  whole  army  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Borderers  whom  Leven  had  kept  together,  and  of 
Hastings's  regiment,  which  had  poured  a  murderous  fire 
into  the  Celtic  ranks,  and  which  still  kept  unbroken  order. 
All  the  men  that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few  hund- 
reds. Tlie  general  made  haste  to  lead  them  across  the 
Garry,  and,  having  put  that  river  between  them  and  the  en- 
emy, paused  for  a  moment  to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  conquerors  could 
be  so  unwise  as  to  allow  him  even  that  moment  for  deUb- 
eration.  They  might  with  ease  have  lulled  or  taken  all 
who  were  with  him  before  the  night  closed  in.     But  the 
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energy  of  the  Celtic  warriors  had  spent  itself  in  one  furi- 
ous rush  and  one  short  struggle.  The  pass  was  choked  by 
the  twelve  hundred  beasts  of  burden  which  carried  the 
provisions  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  army.  Such  a 
booty  was  irresistibly  tempting  to  men  who  were  impelled 
to  war  quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the  de- 
sire of  glory.  It  is  probable  that  few  even  of  the  chie& 
were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prize  for  the  sake  of  King 
James.  Dundee  himself  might  at  that  moment  have  been 
unable  to  persuade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps  of  spoil, 
and  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  day ;  and  Dundee 
was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken  his  place  in 
front  of  his  little  band  of  cavalry.  He  bade  them  follow 
him,  and  rode  forward.  But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that 
on  that  day  the  Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  ap» 
pear  to  disadvantage.  The  horse  hesitated.  Dundee  turn- 
ed round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and,  waving  his  hat,  in- 
vited them  to  come  on.  As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass 
rose,  and  exposed  the  lower  part  of  his  left  side.  A  mus- 
ket-ball struck  him ;  his  horse  sprang  forward,  and  plunged 
into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  hid  from  both  armies 
the  fall  of  the  victorious  general.  A  person  named  John- 
stone was  near  him,  and  caught  him  as  he  sank  down  from 
the  saddle.  "  How  goes  the  day  ?"  said  Dundee.  "  Well 
for  King  James,"  answered  Johnstone;  "but  I  am  sorry 
for  your  lordship."  "  If  it  is  well  for  him,"  answered  the 
dying  man,  "it  matters  the  less  for  me."  He  never  spoke 
again ;  but  when,  half  an  hour  later,  Lord  Dunfermline  and 
some  other  friends  came  to  the  spot,  they  thought  that  they 
could  still  discern  some  faint  remains  of  life.  The  body, 
wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Blair.* 

♦  As  to  the  battle,  see  Mackay's  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Short  Relation  ;  the 
Memoirs  of  Dundee  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron ;  Nisbet's  and  Osbume^s 
depositions  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  July  14,  1690.  See  also  the 
account  of  the  battle  in  one  of  Burt's  Letters.  Macpherson  printed  a  letter 
from  Dundee  to  James,  dated  the  day  after  the  battle.  I  need  not  say  that  it 
»  as  impudent  a  forgery  as  Fingal.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee 
says  that  Lord  Leyen  was  scared  by  the  sight  of  the  Highland  weapooB,  and 
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Uackay,  who  was  ignorant  of  Dundee's  fieite,  and  well 
acquainted  with  Dundee's  skill  and  activity,  expected  to  be 
instantly  and  hotly  pursued,  and  had  very  little  expectation 
of  being  able  to  save,  even  the  scanty  remains  of  the  van- 
quished army.  He  could  not  retreat  by  the  pass,  for  the 
Highlanders  were  iJready  there.  He  therefore  lesdved  to 
push  across  the  mountains  toward  the  valley  of  the  Tay. 
He  soon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  runaways 
who  had  taken  the  same  road.  Most  of  them  belonged  to 
Bamsay's  regiment,  and  must  have  seen  service.  But  they 
were  unarmed ;  they  were  utterly  bewildered  by  the  recent 
disaster,  and  the  general  could  find  among  them  no  remains 
either  of  martial  discipline  or  of  martial  spirit  His  situ- 
ation was  one  which  must  have  severely  tried  the  firmest 
nerves.  Night  had  set  in ;  he  was  in  a  desert ;  he  had  no 
guide ;  a  victorious  enemy  was,  in  aU  human  probability, 
on  his  track,  and  he  had  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  crowd 
of  men  who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart.  He  had  just 
suffered  a  defeat  of  all  defeats  the  most  painful  and  humil- 
iating. His  domestic  feelings  had  been  not  less  severely 
wounded  than  his  professional  feelings.  One  dear  kinsman 
had  just  been  struck  dead  before  his  eyes.  Another,  bleed- 
ing from  many  wounds,  moved  feebly  at  his  side.  But  the 
unfortunate  general's  courage  was  sustained  by  a  firm  faith 
in  Gtod,  and  a  h^h  sense  of  duty  to  the  state.  In  the  midst 
of  misery  and  disgrace  he  still  held  his  head  nobly  erect,  and 
found  fortitude,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  around  him. 
His  first  care  was  to  be  sure  of  his  road.  A  solitary  light 
which  twinkled  through  the  darkness  guided  him  to  a  small 
hoveL  The  inmates  spoke  no  tongue  but  the  Gaelic,  and 
were  at  first  scared  by  the  appearance  of  uniforms  and  arms. 
But  Mackay's  gentle  manner  removed  their  apprehension ; 
their  language  liad  been  familiar  to  him  in  childhood,  and 
he  retained  enough  of  it  to  communicate  with  them.  By 
their  directions,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket  map,  in  which 
the  routes  through  that  wild  country  were  roughly  laid 

set  the  example  of  flight.    This  is  a  spiteful  falsehood.    That  Levcn  behaved 
remaikably  well  is  proved  by  Mackay^s  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Short  ReUtioii. 
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down,  he  was  able  to  find  his  way.  He  marched  all  night 
When  day  broke  his  task  was  more  difficult  than  ever. 
Light  increased  the  terror  of  his  companions.  Hastings^s 
men  and  Leven's  men,  indeed,  still  behaved  themselves  like 
soldiers ;  but  the  fugitives  firom  Ramsay^s  were  a  mere  rab- 
ble. They  had  flung  away  their  muskets.  The  broad- 
swords from  which  they  had  fled  were  ever  in  their  eyes. 
Every  fresh  object  caused  a  fresh  panic.  A  company  of 
herdsmen  in  plaids  driving  cattle  was  magnified  by  ima^n- 
ation  into  a  host  of  Celtic  warriors.  Some  of  the  runaways 
left  the  main  body  and  fled  to  the  hills,  where  their  cowaid* 
ice  met  with  a  proper  punishment.  They  were  killed  for 
their  coats  and  shoes,  and  their  naked  carcasses  were  left  for 
a  prey  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lawers.  The  desertion  would 
have  been  much  greater  had  not  Mackay  and  his  officers, 
pistol  in  hand,  threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  man 
whom  they  caught  attempting  to  steal  off. 

At  length  the  weary  fugitives  came  in  sight  of  Weems 
Castle.  The  proprietor  of  the  mansion  was  a  firiend  to  the 
new  government,  and  extended  to  them  such  hospitality  as 
was  in  his  power.  Ilis  stores  of  oatmeal  were  brought  out, 
kine  were  slaughtered,  and  a  rude  and  hasty  meal  was  set 
before  the  numerous  guests.  Thus  refreshed,  they  again 
set  forth,  and  marched  all  day  over  bog,  moor,  and  mount- 
ain. Thinly  inhabited  as  the  country  was,  they  could 
plainly  sec  that  the  report  of  their  disaster  had  alreadj 
spread  far,  and  that  the  population  was  every  where  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  Late  at  night  they  reached 
Castle  Drummond,  wliich  was  held  for  King  William  by  a 
small  garrison,  and  on  the  following  day  they  proceeded 
with  less  difficulty  to  Stirling.* 

The  tidings  of  their  defeat  liad  outrun  them.  All  Scot- 
land was  in  a  ferment.  The  disaster  liad  indeed  been  gieat, 
but  it  was  exaggerated  by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and 
by  the  wild  fears  of  the  other.  It  was  at  first  believed  that 
the  whole  army  of  King  William  had  perished ;  that  Mackay 

*  Mackay's  Memoirs.  Life  of  General  Hugh  Mackay,  by  J.  Mackay,  of 
Rockfield. 
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himBelf  had  fidlen ;  that  Dundee,  at  the  head  of  a  great  host 
of  barbarians,  flushed  with  yictorj  and  impatient  for  spoil, 
had  abeadj  descended  from  the  hills;  that  he  was  master  of 
the  whole  coaatry  bejond  the  Forth;  that  Fife  was  up  to 
join  him;  tliat in  three  dajs  he  would  be  at  Stirling;  that  in 
a  week  he  would  be  at  Holyrood.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  urge  a  regiment  which  lay  in  Northumberland  to  hasten 
across  the  border.  Others  carried  to  London  earnest  en- 
treaties that  his  majesty  would  instantly  send  every  soldier 
that  could  be  spared — nay,  that  he  would  come  himself  to 
save  his  northern  kingdom.  The  factions  of  the  Parliament 
House,  aweH»truck  by  the  common  danger;  forgot  to  wran- 
gle. Courtiers  and  malcontents  with  one  voice  implored  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  close  the  session,  and  to  dis- 
miss them  from  a  place  where  their  deliberations  might  soon 
be  interrupted  by  the  mountaineers.  It  was  seriously  con- 
sidered whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  abandon  Ed- 
inburgh,- to  send  the  numerous  state  prisoners  who  were  in 
the  Castle  and  the  Tolbooth  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  which 
lay  off  Leith,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Glasgow. 

The  news  of  Dundee's  victory  was  every  where  speedOy 
followed  by  the  news  of  his  death ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  extent  and  vigor  of  his  faculties,  tliat  his  death  seems 
every  where  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  complete  set-off 
against  his  victory.  Hamilton,  before  he  adjourned  the 
Estates,  informed  them  that  he  had  good  tidings  for  them ; 
that  Dundee  was  certainly  dead,  and  that  therefore  the  reb- 
els had,  on  the  whole,  sustained  a  defeat  In  several  letters, 
written  at  that  conjuncture  by  able  and  experienced  poli- 
ticians, a  similar  opinion  is  expressed.  The  messenger  who 
rode  with  the  news  of  the  battle  to  the  English  court  was 
fiist  followed  by  another,  who  carried  a  dispatch  for  the 
king,  and,  not  finding  his  majesty  at  Saint  James's,  gallop- 
ed to  Hampton  Court.  Nobody  in  the  capital  ventured  to 
break  the  seal ;  but  fortunately,  after  the  letter  had  been 
dosed,  some  friendly  hand  had  hastily  written  on  the  out- 
side a  few  words  of  comfort :  ^^  Dundee  is  killed.     Mackay 
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has  got  to  Stirling;"  and  these  words  quieted  the  minds  of 
the  Londoners.* 

From  the  pass  of  Eilliecrankie  the  Highlanders  had  x»- 
tired,  proud  of  their  victory,  and  laden  with  spoil,  to  the 
Castle  of  Blair.  They  boasted  that  the  field  of  battle  wiui 
covered  with  heaps  of  the  Saxon  soldiers,  and  that  the  wsp' 
pearance  of  the  corpses  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  power 
of  a  good  Gkielic  broadsword  in  a  good  Graelic  right  hand. 
Heads  were  found  cloven  down  to  the  throat,  and  bcoBs 
struck  clean  off  just  above  the  ears.  The  conqoerorB,  how- 
ever, had  bought  their  victory  dear.  While  they  were  ad- 
vancing, they  had  been  much  galled  by  the  musketzy  of  the 
enemy;  and,  even  after  the  decisive  charge,  Hastings's  En- 
glishmen and  some  of  Leven's  borderers  had  continued  to 
keep  up  a  steady  fire.  A  hundred  and  twenty  CSamenms 
had  been  slain;  the  loss  of  the  Macdonalds  had  been  stiU 
greater ;  and  several  gentlemen  of  birth  and  note  had  falIeD.t 

Dundee  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Blair  Athol ;  but 
no  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave ;  and  the  cfanrdi 
itself  has  long  disappeared.  A  rude  stone  on  the  field  of 
battle  marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the  place 
where  he  fclLf  During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  he 
Iiad  approved  himself  a  great  warrior  and  politician,  and  his 
name  is  therefore  mentioned  with  respect  by  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  think  that  there  is  no  excess  of  wickedness 
for  which  courage  and  ability  do  not  atone. 

It  is  curious  that  the  two  most  remarkable  battles  that 
perhaps  were  ever  gained  by  irregular  over  regular  troops 
should  have  been  fought  in  the  same  week — ^the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie  and  the  battie  of  Newton  Butler.  In  both  bat- 
tles the  success  of  the  irregular  troops  was  singularly  rapid 
and  complete.  In  both  battles  the  panic  of  the  regdsr 
troops,  in  spite  of  the  conspicuous  eicample  of  courage  sst 

*  Letter  of  the  Extraordinary  Ambassadors  to  the  Greffier  of  the  SUtas* 
General,  August  ^,  1689 ;  and  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Van  Odyck,  who 
was  at  Hampton  Court. 

t  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron ;  Memoirs  of  Dundee. 

t  The  tradition  is  certainly  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
M.    The  stone  was  pointed  out  to  Burt. 
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by  their  genenk,  was  singnlarlj  disgraceful  It  ought  abo 
to  be  noted  that,  of  these  extraordinary  victories,  one  was 
gained  by  Celts  over  Saxons,  and  the  other  by  Savons  over 
Celts.  The  victory  of  Killiecrankie,  indeed,  though  neither 
more  splendid  nor  more  important  than  the  victory  of  New- 
ton Butler,  is  fiur  more  widely  renowned,  and  the  reason  is 
evident.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt  have  been  recon- 
ciled in  Scotland,  and  have  never  been  reconciled  in  Ire- 
land. In  Scotland  all  the  ^reat  actions  of  both  races  are 
thrown  into  a  common  stock,  and  are  considered  as  making 
up  the  glory  which  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  So  com- 
pletely has  the  old  antipathy  been  extinguished,  that  noth- 
ing is  more  usual  than  to  hear  a  Lowlander  talk  with  com- 
placency and  even  with  pride  of  the  most  humiliating  defeat 
that  his  ancestors  ever  underwent.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  eminent  man  in  whom  national  feeling  and  clan- 
nish feeling  were  stronger  than  in  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Yet 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentioned  Killiecrankie,  he  seemed 
utterly  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Saxon,  that  he  was  of  the 
same  blood  and  of  the  same  speech  with  Bamsay's  foot  and 
Amiandale's  horse.  His  heart  swelled  with  triumph  when 
he  related  how  his  own  kindred  fled  like  hares  before  a 
smaller  number  of  warriors  of  a  different  breed  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent tongue. 

In  Ireland  the  feud  remains  unhealed.  The  name  of 
Newton  Butler,  insultingly  repeated  by  a  minority,  is  hate- 
fid  to  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  If  a  monument 
were  set  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  probably  be  de- 
faced ;  if  a  festival  were  held  in  Cork  or  Waterford  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  it  would  probably  be  interrupted 
by  violence.  The  most  illustrious  Irish  poet  of  our  time 
would  have  thought  it  treason  to  his  coimtry  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  conquerors.  One  of  the  most  learned  and 
diligent  Irish  archse^dogists  of  our  time  has  labored,  not,  in- 
deed, very  successfully,  to  prove  that  the  event  of  the  day 
was  decided  by  a  mere  accident  from  which  the  Englishiy 
could  derive  no  glory.  We  can  not  wonder  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Highlanders  should  be  more  celebrated  than  the 
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victory  of  the  Enniskillenera,  when  we  consider  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Highlanders  is  matter  of  boast  to  all  Scotland, 
and  that  the  victory  of  the  Enniskilleners  is  matter  of  shame 
to  three  fourths  of  Ireland. 

As  far  as  the  great  interests  of  the  state  were  concerned, 
it  mattered  not  at  all  whether  the  battle  of  Eilliecrankie 
were  lost  or  won.  It  is  very  improbable  that  even  Dundee, 
if  he  had  survived  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life,  could 
have  surmounted  those  difficulties  which  sprang  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  army,  and  which  would  have  increased 
tenfold  as  spon  as  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  Lowlands. 
It  is  certain  that  his  successor  was  altogether  unequal  to 
the  task.  During  a  day  or  two,  indeed,  the  new  general 
might  flatter  himself  that  all  would  go  well.  His  army  was 
rapidly  swollen  to  near  double  the  number  of  claymores 
that  Dundee  had  commanded.  The  Stewarts  of  Appin, 
who,  though  fiill  of  zeal,  had  not  been  able  to  come  up  in 
time  for  the  battle,  were  among  the  first  who  arrived.  Sev- 
eral clans  which  had  hitherto  waited  to  see  wliich  side  was 
the  stronger  were  now  eager  to  descend  on  the  Lowlands 
under  the  standard  of  King  James  the  Seventh.  The 
Grants,  indeed,  continued  to  bear  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  the  Mackintoshes  were  kept  neutral  by  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  Keppoch.  But  Macphersons,  Farqu- 
harsons,  and  Frasers  came  in  crowds  to  the  camp  at  Blair. 
The  hesitation  of  the  Athol  men  was  at  an  end.  Many  of 
them  had  lurked,  during  the  fight,  among  the  crags  and 
birch-trees  of  Killiecrankie,  and,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the 
day  was  decided,  had  emerged  firom  those  hiding-places  to 
strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to  escape  by  the 
pass.  The  Kobertsons,  a  (Jaelic  race,  though  bearing  a 
Saxon  name,  gave  in  at  this  conjuncture  their  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  king.  Their  chief,  Alexander,  who 
took  his  appellation  from  his  lordship  of  Struan,  was  a  very 
young  man,  and  a  student  at  the  University  of  Saint  An- 
drew's. He  had  there  acquired  a  smattering  of  letters,  and 
had  been  initiated  much  more  deeply  into  Tory  politics.  He 
now  joined  the  Highland  army,  and  continued,  through  a 
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piety,  too,  led  him  to  consider  the  nnexampled  panic  which 
had  seized  his  soldiers  as  a  proof  rather  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure than  of  their  cowardice.  He  acknowledged  with 
heroic  humility  that  the  singular  firmness  which  he  had 
liimself  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  havoc 
was  not  his  own,  and  that  he  might  well,  but  for  the  sop- 
port  of  a  higher  power,  have  behaved  as  pusillanimooslj  as 
any  of  the  wretched  runaways  who  had  thrown  away  their 
weapons  and  implored  quarter  in  vain  from  the  bakbaiooB 
marauders  of  Athol.  His  dependence  on  Heaven  did  not^ 
however,  prevent  him  from  applying  himself  vigorously  to 
the  work  of  providing,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could  pro- 
vide, against  the  reciirrence  of  such  a  calamity  as  that  which 
he  had  just  experienced.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  de- 
feat was  the  difficulty  of  fixing  bayonets.  The  firelock  of 
the  Highlander  was  quite  distinct  from  the  weapon  which 
he  used  in  close  fight.  He  discharged  his  shot,  threw  away 
his  gun,  and  fell  on  with  his  sword.  This  was  the  wodc 
of  a  moment.  It  took  the  regular  musketeer  two  or  thiee 
minutes  to  alter  his  missile  weapon  into  a  weapon  with 
which  he  could  encounter  an  enemy  hand  to  hand,  and  dur- 
ing these  two  or  three  minutes  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
KUliecrankie  had  been  decided.  Mackay  therefore  ordered 
all  his  bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that  they  might  be  screwed 
upon  the  barrel  without  stopping  it  up,  and  that  his  men 
might  be  able  to  receive  a  charge  the  very  instant  after  fir- 
ing.* 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the  Gaelic 
army  was  advancing  toward  Perth,  he  hastened  to  meet 
them  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  dragoons  who  had  not  been 
in  the  battle,  and  whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken.  On 
Wednesday,  the  thirty-first  of  July,  only  four  days  after  his 
defeat,  he  fell'in  with  the  Robertsons  near  Saint  Johnston's, 
attacked  them,  routed  them,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  of 
them,  and  took  thirty  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  sin- 
gle soldier,  t    This  skirmish  produced  an  efiect  quite  out  of 

*  Mackay^s  Memoirs. 

t  Mackay'e  Memoirs ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants  or  of  the  slain. 
The  reputation  of  the  Celtic  arms  went  down  almost  as  fast 
as  it  had  risen*  Daring  two  or  three  days  it  had  been  ev- 
ery where  imagined  that  those  arms  were  invincible.  There 
was  now  a  reaction.  It  was  perceived  that  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Killiecrankie  was  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules, 
tod  that  the  Highlanders  were  not,  except  in  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  a  match  for  good  regular  soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon's  camp  went  on  in- 
creasing. He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  what  course 
it  would  be  advisable  to  take.  But  as  soon  as  the  council 
had  met,  a  preliminary  question  was  raised.  Who  were  en- 
tided  to  be  consulted  ?  The  army  was  almost  exclusively 
a  Highland  army.  The  recent  victory  had  been  won  ex- 
clusively by  Highland  warriors.  Great  chiefs,  who  had 
brought  six  or  seven  hundred  fighting  men  into  the  field, 
did  not  think  it  &ir  that  they  should  be  outvoted  by  gen- 
tlemen fix)m  Ireland  and  firom  the  low  country,  who  bore  in- 
deed King  James's  commission,  and  were  called  colonels  and 
captains,  but  who  were  colonels  without  regiments,  and  cap- 
tains without  companies.  Lochiel  spoke  strongly  in  behdf 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  but  Cannon  decided  that 
the  votes  of  the  Saxon  officers  should  be  reckoned.* 

It  was  next  considered  what  was  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
campaign.  Lochiel  was  for  advancing,  for  marching  to- 
ward Mackay  wherever  Mackay  might  be,  and  for  giving 
battie  again.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  success  had 
so  turned  the  head  of  the  wise  chief  of  the  Camerons  as  to 
make  him  insensible  of  the  danger  of  the  course  which  he 
recommended.  But  he  probably  conceived  that  nothing  but 
a  choice  between  dangers  was  left  to  him.  His  notion  was 
that  vigorous  action  was  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  a 
Highland  army,  and  that  the  coalition  of  clans  would  last 
only  while  they  were  impatiently  pushing  forward  from  bat- 
tle-field to  battle-field.  He  was  again  overruled.  All  his 
hopes  of  success  were  now  at  an  end.  His  pride  was  se- 
verely wounded.     He  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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a  great  captain,  bat  he  cared  as  little  as  any  Whig  for  a 
royal  commission.  He  had  been  willing  to  be  the  ri^ 
hand  of  Dundee,  but  he  would  not  be  ordered  about  by  Can- 
non. He  quitted  the  camp,  and  retired  to  Lochaber.  He 
indeed  directed  his  dan  to  remain ;  but  the  clan,  deprived 
of  the  leader  whom  it  adored,  and  aware  that  he  had  with*- 
drawn  himself  in  ill-humor,  was  no  longer  the  same  terriUe 
column  which  had  a  few  days  before  kept  so  well  the  vow 
to  perish  or  to  conquer.  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  whose  forces 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  other  of  the  confederate 
chiefs,  followed  LochiePs  example  and  returned  to  Sky.* 

Mackay's  arrangements  were  by  this  time  complete,  and 
lie  had  little  doubt  that,  if  the  rebels  came  down  to  attack 
him,  the  regular  army  would  retrieve  the  honor  which  had 
been  lost  at  Killiecrankie.  His  chief  difficulties  arose  firom 
the  unwise  interference  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  at  Ed- 
inburgh with  matters  which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  his 
direction.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they,  after  the  ordi- 
nary fashion  of  men  who,  having  no  military  exJperiencc,  sit 
in  judgment  on  military  operations,  considered  success  as 
the  only  test  of  the  ability  of  a  commander.  Whoever  wins 
a  battle  is,  in  the  estimation  of  such  persons,  a  great  gener- 
al ;  whoever  is  beaten  is  a  bad  general ;  and  no  general  had 
ever  been  more  completely  beaten  than  Mackay.  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  place  entire  confidence  in 
his  unfortunate  lieutenant.  To  the  disparaging  remarks  of 
critics  who  had  never  seen  a  skirmish,  Portland  replied,  by 
his  master's  orders,  that  Mackay  was  perfectly  trustworthy, 
that  he  was  brave,  that  he  understood  war  better  than  any 
other  officer  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  any  prejudice  should  exist  against  so  good  a  man 
and  so  good  a  soldier,  f 

The  unjust  contempt  with  which  the  Scotch  privy  coox^ 
cilors  regarded  Mackay  led  them  into  a  great  error  vrhiA 
might  well  have  caused  a  great  disaster.     The  Cameronian 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 

t  See  Portland's  Letters  to  Melville  of  April  22  and  May  15,  1690,  in  the 
Leven  and  Melville  Papei^. 
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regiment  was  sent  to  garrison  DonkelcL  Of  this  arrange- 
ment Hackaj  altogether  disapproveci.  He  knew  that  at 
Dnnkeld  these  troops  would  be  near  the  enemj ;  that  they 
would  he  fior  fiom  all  assistance ;  that  thej  would  be  in  an 
open  town ;  that  thej  would  be  surrounded  hy  a  hostile 
population;  that  they  were  very  imperfectly  disciplined, 
thou^  doubtless  brave  and  zealous ;  that  they  were  regard- 
ed by  the  whole  Jacobite  party  throughout  Scotland  with 
peculiar  malevolence ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  some  great 
effort  .would  be  made  to  disgrace  and  destroy  them.* 

The  general's  opinion  was  disregarded,  and  the  Camero- 
nians  occupied  the  post  assigned  to  them.  It  soon  appeared 
that  his  forebodings  were  just.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try round  Dunkeld  famished  Cannon  with  intelligence,  and 
urged  him  to  make  a  bold  push.  The  peasantry  of  Athol, 
impatient  for  spoil,  came  m  great  numbers  to  swell  his  army. 
The  regiment  hourly  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  became 
discontented  and  turbulent.  The  men,  intrepid,  indeed,  both 
fix>m  constitution  and  from  enthusiasm,  but  not  yet  broken 
to  habits  of  military  submission,  expostulated  with  Cleland, 
who  commanded  them.  They  had,  they  imagined,  been 
recklessly,  if  not  perfidiously,  sent  to  certain  destruction. 
They  were  protected  by  no  ramparts ;  they  had  a  very 
scanty  stock  of  ammunition ;  they  were  hemmed  in  by  en- 
emies. An  officer  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of 
danger  in  an  hour,  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay  and  be 
butchered.  "  Neither  I,"  said  Cleland,  "  nor  any  of  my  of- 
ficers will,  in  any  extremity,  abandon  you.  Bring  out  my 
horse — all  our  horses :  they  shall  be  shot  dead."  These  words 
produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling.  The  men  answered 
that  the  horses  should  not  be  shot ;  that  they  wanted  no 
pledge  fipom  their  brave  colonel  except  his  word ;  and  that 
they  would  run  the  last  hazard  with  him.  They  kept  their 
promise  well  The  Puritan  blood  was  now  thoroughly  up ; 
and  what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up  had  been  proved 
on  many  fields  of  battle. 

That  night  the  regiment  passed  under  arms.     On  the 

*  Mackay*8  Memoirs ;  MemoirB  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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morning  of  tl»  folbwing  day,  ihe  twenty-first  of  Aii^^ 
the  hills  xoond  Dnnkeld  were  alive  with  bonnets  and  {dnda. 
Cannon's  anny  was  much  larger  than  that  which  DondeB 
had  commanded.  More  than  a  thousand  horses  laden  widi 
haggage  accompanied  his  march.  Both  the  horses  and  hsg^ 
gage  were  probijdy  part  of  the  booty  of  Eilliecnm^  Tbs 
whole  nnmbeir  of  Highlanders  was  estimated  by  those  who 
saw  them  at  fix>m  four  to  fiye  thousand  men.  They  oaiM 
furiously  on.  The  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speeds 
ily  driven  in.  The  assailants  came  pouring  on  every  side 
into  the  streets.  The  church,  however,  held  out  obstinrte- 
ly ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  made  its  standby* 
hind  a  wall  which  surrounded  a  house  beion^ng  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  AthoL  This  wall,  which  had  two  or  thzee  days' 
before  been  hastily  repaired  with  timber  and  loose  stones, 
the  soldiers  defended  desperately  with  musket,  pike,  and 
halberd.  Their  bullets  were  soon  spent;  but  some  of  lbs 
men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  na^ 
quess's  house  and  shaping  it  into  slugs.  Meanwhile  all  d» 
neighboring  houses  were  crowded  from  top  to  bottom  with 
Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  windows. 
Cieland,  while  encouraging  his  men,  was  shot  dead.  The 
command  devolved  on  Major  Henderson.  In  another  min- 
ute Henderson  fell,  pierced  with  three  mortal  wounds.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  Captain  Munro,  and  the  contest  went 
on  with  undiminished  fiuy.  A  party  of  the  Cameronians 
sallied  forth,  set  fire  to  the  houses  from  which  the  fatal  shots 
had  come,  and  turned  the  keys  in  the  doors.  In  one  sii^ 
dwelling  sixteen  of  the  enemy  were  burned  alive.  Those 
who  were  in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible  initiation  far 
recruits.  Half  the  town  was  blazing,  and  with  the  inces- 
sant roar  of  the  guns  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks  of 
wretches  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  struggle  lasted  fim 
hours.  By  that  time  the  Cameronians  were  reduced  neaiijr 
to  their  last  flask  of  powder ;  but  their  spirit  never  flagged. 
"  The  enemy  will  soon  carry  the  walL  Be  it  so.  We  will 
retreat  into  the  house ;  we  will  defend  it  to  the  last ;  and, 
if  they  force  their  way  into  it,  we  will  bum  it  over  their. 
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heads  and  our  own.^  But,  while  thej  were  reyolving  these 
desperate  projects,  thej  observed  the  fiuy  of  the  assault 
slackened.  Soon  the  Highlanders  began  to  fall  back ;  dis- 
order yisiblj  spread  among  them,  and  whole  bands  began 
to  march  off  to  the  hills.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  general 
ordered  them  to  retnm  to  the  attack.  Perseverance  was 
not  one  of  their  military  virtues.  The  Cameronians,  mean- 
while, with  shouts  of  defiance,  invited  Amalek  and  Moab  to 
come  back  and  to  try  another  chance  with  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. But  these  exhortations  had  as  little  effect  as  those  of 
Cannon.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Gaelic  army  was  in 
full  retreat  toward  Blair.  Then  the  drums  struck  up ;  tlie 
victorious  Puritans  threw  their  caps  into  the  air;  raised, 
with  one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving,  and 
V  waved  their  colors,  colors  which  were  on  that  day  unfiirled 
for  the  first  time  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  but  which  have 
since  been  proudly  borne  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
which  are  now  embellished  with  the  sphinx  and  the  dragon, 
emblems  of  brave  actions  achieved  in  Egypt  and  in  China.* 
The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to  be  joyful  and  thank- 
ful, for  they  had  finished  the  war.  In  the  rebel  camp  all 
was  discord  and  dejection.  The  Highlanders  blamed  Can- 
non ;  Cannon  blamed  the  Highlanders ;  and  the  host  which 
had  been  the  terror  of  Scotland  melted  fast  away.  The 
confederate  chiefs  signed  an  association  by  which  they  de- 
clared themselves  faithful  subjects  of  King  James,  and  bound 
themselves  to  meet  again  at  a  future  time.  Having  gone 
through  this  form — for  it  was  no  more — ^they  departed,  each 
to  his  home.  Cannon  and  his  Irishmen  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  MulL  The  Lowlanders  who  had  followed  Dundee  to  the 
mountains  shifted  for  themselves  as  they  best  could.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  exactly  four  weeks  after  the 
Graelic  army  had  won  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  that  army 

*  Exact  Narrative  of  the  Conflict  at  Dunkeld  between  the  Earl  of  Angus^s 
Regiment  and  the  Rebels,  collected  from  several  Officers  of  that  Regiment  who 
were  Actors  in  or  Eyewitnesses  of  all  that's  here  narrated  in  Reference  to 
those  Actions ;  Letter  of  Lieutenant  Blackader  to  his  Brother,  dated  Dunkeld, 
Aug.  21, 1689 ;  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed ;  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Privy 
Council  of  Aug.  28,  quoted  by  Mr.  Burton. 
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ceased  to  eadst  It  oeaaad  to  eziat,  as  the  Bimj  of  Ma^, 
troee  had,  more  than  fbirt7,]rear8  earlier,  ceased  to  ezis^  ndl^ 
in  oonaeqiieiioe  of  imy  grea|^  Uow  from  without,  but  hj  a. 
natuxaldiosdatiaiHtheeflfbet  of  ini^^  All. 

the  fruits  of  Tictoiy  were  gathered  by  the  vanquished*  II|B 
Castle  of  Blaix^  which  had  been  the  immediate  object  of  Ifaft. 
contest,  opened  its  gates  to  Mm^j;  and  a  chahi  of  mifi-, 
taiy  posts,  extending  northward  as  fiff  as  Inyemess,  pro- 
tected the  cultivators  of  the  plains  against  the  predatorjiib 
roads  of  the  mountaineers. 

During  the  autumn  the  government  was  much  moxejn- 
noyed  by  the  Whigs  of  ihe  low  country  than  by  the  Jjubqk 
bites  of  the  hills.     The  chjib,  which  had,  in  the  late  sewon 
of  Parliament,  attempted  to  turn  the  kingdom  into  sa  oil* 
garchical  republic,  anfl  which  had  induced  the  Estates  ^tO  Pbr, 
fuse  supplies  and  to  stop  the  administration  of  justjcft  ecfe 
tinued  to  sit  during  the  teoess,  and  harassed  the  mizuiillM 
of  the  crown  by  systematic  agitation.    The  organisation^  iaC 
this  body,  contemptible  as  it  may  appear  to  tbe  geneiatj(p\ 
which  has  seen  tiie  Boman  CadioUc  Association  and  fim 
League  against  the  Com  Laws,  was  then  thought  marvehw 
and  formidable.     The  leaders  of  the  confederacy  boa^t^d 
that  they  would  force  the  king  to  do  them  right.    They  got 
up  petitions  and  addresses;  tried  to  inflame  the  populace 
by  means  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit ;  employed  emissades 
among  the  soldiers,  a^nd  talked  of  bringing  up  a  large  body 
of  Covenanters  from  the  west  to  overawe  the  Privy  CoOtft- 
ciL     In  spite  of  every  artifice,  however,  the  ferment  of  the 
public  mind  gradually  subsided.     The  government,  aft^ 
some  hesitation,  ventured  to  open  the  courts  of  justice  wfaiq^ 
the  Estates  had  closed ;  the  Lords  of  Session  appointed  liy 
the  king  took  their  seats,  and  Sir  James  Dahrymple  pre- 
sided.    The  dub  attempted  to  induce  the  advocates  to  ath 
sent  themselves  from  the  bar,  and  entertained  some  hope 
that  the  mob  would  pull  the  judges  from  the  bench.     But 
it  speedily  became  clear  that  there  was  much  more  likely  fo 
be  a  scarcity  of  fees  than  of  lawyers  to  take  them;  the  com^ 
mon  people  of  Edinburgh  were  well  pleased  to  see  again  a 
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tribniial  aaaociated  in  their  mindfl  with  the  dignity  and  pros- 
perity of  their  city;  and  by  many  signs  it  appeared  that  the 
fdse  and  greedy  fistction  which  had  commanded  a  majority 
of  the  Legislatnre  did  not  command  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tion.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TWENTT-FOUR  honrs  before  the  war  in  Scotland  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  Celtic  army 
at  Dunkeld,  the  Parliament  broke  up  at  Westminster.  The 
houses  had  sat  ever  since  January  without  a  recess.  The 
Commons,  who  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space,  had  suf- 
fered severely  firom  heat  and  discomfort,  and  the  health  of 
many  members  had  given  way.  The  fruit,  however,  had 
not  been  proportioned  to  the  toil  The  last  three  months 
of  the  session  had  been  almost  entirely  wasted  in  disputes, 
which  have  left  no  trace  in  the  Statute-book.  The  progress 
of  salutary  laws  had  been  impeded,  sometimes  by  bickerings 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  sometimes  by  bick- 
erings between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 

The  Revolution  had  scarcely  been  accomplished  when  it 
appeared  that  the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  not 
forgotten  what  they  had  suffered  during  the  ascendency  of 
their  enemies,  and  were  bent  on  obtaining  both  reparation 
and  revenge.  Even  before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  Lords 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
fiightful  stories  which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the 
death  of  Essex.  The  committee,  which  consisted  of  zeal- 
ous Whigs,  continued  its  inquiries  till  all  reasonable  men 
were  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  and  till 
his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his  most  intimate  firiends  were  de- 
sirous that  the  investigation  should  be  carried  no  farther.f 

*  The  history  of  Scotland  during  this  autumn  will  be  best  studied  in  the 
Leren  and  Melville  Papers. 

t  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  Feb.  6,  168f ,  and  of  many  subsequent  days ; 
Braddon's  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Earl  of  Essex's  Memory  and  Honor  Vindica- 
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Atonement  was  made,  without  any  cfppoAiitni  on.lilie  part 
of  the  Tories,  to  the  memory  and  the  fiunilies  of  some  oth- 
er victims,  who  were  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power.  Soon  after  the  Convention  had  been  tnrned  into  a 
Parliament,  a  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Lord  Bus* 
sell  was  presented  to  the  Peers,  was  speedily  passed  by 
them,  was  sent  down  to  the  Lower  Hoose,  and  was  wel- 
oomed  there  with  no  conmdon  signs  of  emotion.  Many  of 
the  members  had  sat  in  that  very  chamber  with  BnsselL 
He  had  long  exercised  there  an  inflaence  resembling  the  in- 
fluence which,  within  the  memory  of  this  generation,  belong- 
ed to  the  upright  and  benevolent  Althorpe ;  an  influence  de- 
rived, not  from  superior  skill  in  debate  or  in  declamation, 
but  from  spotless  int^rity,  from  plain  good  sense,  andfixmi 
that  frankness,  that  simplicity,  that  good  nature,  which  are 
singularly  graceful  and  winning  in  a  -man  raised  by  birth 
and  finrtune  high  above  his  fellows.  By  the  Whigs  BusseQ 
had  been  honored  as  a  chie^  and  his  political  adversaries  had 
admitted  that,  when  he  was  not  misled  by  associates  less 
respectable  and  more  artful  than  himself  he  was  as  honest 
and  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  as  any  in  England.  The 
manly  firmness  and  Christian  meekness  with  which  he  had 
met  death,  the  desolation  of  his  noble  house,  the  misery  of 
the  bereaved  father,  the  blighted  prospects  of  the  orphan 
children,*  above  all,  the  union  of  womanly  tenderness  and 
angelic  patience  in  her  who  had  been  dearest  to  the  brave 
sufferer,  who  had  sat,  with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  by  his  side 
at  the  bar,  who  had  cheered  the  gloom  of  liis  cell,  and  who, 
on  liis  last  day,  had  shared  with  liim  the  memorials  of  the 
great  sacrifice,  had  softened  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  lit- 

ted,  1690 ;  and  the  London  Gazettes  of  July  31,  and  August  4  and  7,  1690, 
in  which  Lady  Essex  and  Burnet  publicly  contradicted  Braddon. 

♦  Whether  the  attauider  of  Lord  Russell  would,  if  unreversed,  have  pre- 
vented his  son  from  succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Bedford  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. The  old  carl  collected  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  age, 
which  may  still  be  seen  among  the  archives  at  Wobum.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  of  these  opinions  is  signed  by  Pembcrton,  who  had  presided  at  the 
trial.  This  circumstance  seems  to  prove  that  the  family  did  not  impute  to 
him  any  injustice  or  cruelty ;  and,  in  truth,  he  had  behaved  as  well  aa  any 
judge,  before  the  Revolution,  ever  behaved  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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ingtandy  read  >  third  tiBie.md  pwaaed,  had  not  wome  addi- 
tions and  omiBsiona  been  proposed  which  wonld,  it  iras 
thought,  make  the  veparation  moie  complete.  The  amend- 
ments  were  prepared  with  great  expedition;  the  Loide 
agreed  to  them,  and  the  king  ^adly  gave  hia  assent* 

This  bill  was  soon  followed  bj  three  other  bills  which 
ynw^llAil  three  wicked  and  infiunous  judgments — die  judg- 
ment against  Sidney,  the  judgment  againsrComish,  and  tho 
judgment  against  Alice  lisl&t 

Some  liying  Whigs  obtained  without  difficulty  ledreas 
fiir  injuries  which  they  had  su£Eered  in  the  late  reign.  The 
sentence  of  Samuel  Johnson  was  taken  into  oonAderation 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  lesdved  that .  the 
scourging  which  he  had  undergone  was  cruel,'and  that  his 
degradation  was  of  no  legal  effect  The  latter  proposition 
admitted  of  no  dispute,  for  he  had  been  d^gradedJby  flie  prel- 
ates who  had.  been  appointed  to  govern  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don during  Compton's  suspension.  Cotnpton  had  been  sus- 
pended by  a  decree  of  the  High  Commission;  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  High  Conmiission  were  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  nullities.  Johnson  had  therefore  been  stripped  of  his 
robe  by  persons  who  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  The 
Commons  requested  the  king  to  compensate  the  sufferer  by 
some  ecclesiastical  preferment.  J  William,  however,  found 
that  he  could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  grant  this 
request ;  for  Johnson,  though  brave,  honest,  and  religious, 
had  always  been  rash,  mutinous,  and  quarrelsome;  and, 
since  he  had  endured  for  his  opinions  a  martyrdom  more 
terrible  than  death,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  tuider- 
standing  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  as  dis- 
agreeable to  Low  Churchmen  as  to  High  Churchmen.  Like 
too  many  other  men  who  are  not  to  be  turned  from  the  path 
of  right  by  pleasure,  by  lucre,  or  by  danger,  he  mistook  the 
impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment  for  the  monitions  of 

•  Grey's  Debates,  March,  168f . 

t  The  acts  which  ravened  the  attainders  of  Russell,  Sidney,  Cornish,  and 
Alice  Lisle  were  private  acts.  Only  the  titles,  therefore,  are  printed  in  the 
Statute-book ;  but  the  acts  will  be  found  in  HowclPs  Collection  of  State 
Triali.  t  Commons*  Journals,  June  24,  1689. 
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ice,  and  deceived  hiniBelf  into  a  belief  that,  in  treat- 
oda  and  foes  with  indiscriminate  insolence  and  as- 
he  was  merelj  showing  his  Christian  fiuthfnlness 
inge.  Burnet,  hj  exhorting  him  to  patience  and 
1668  of  injuries,  made  him  a  mortal  enemj.  *^  Tell 
^p^**  said  the  inflexible  priest,  ''to  mind  his  own 
B,  and  to  let  me  look  after  mine."*  It  soon  began 
hispered  that  Johnson  was  mad.  He  accused  Bur- 
leing  the  author  of  the  report,  and  avenged  himself 
iDg  libels  so  violent  that  they  strongly  confirmed  the 
ion  they  were  meant  to  refiite.  The  king,  there- 
)ught  it  better  to  give  out  of  his  own  revenue  a  lib- 
opensation  for  the  wrongs  which  the  Commons  had 
;  to  his  notice,  than  to  place  an  eccentric  and  irrita- 
1  in  a  situation  of  dignity  and  public  trust.  John- 
i  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
on  of  three  hundred  a  year  for  two  lives.  His  son 
10  pt>vided  for  in  the  public  serviccf 
le  the  Commons  were  considering  the  case  of  John- 
i  Lords  were  scrutinizing  with  severity  the  proceed- 
lich  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  instituted  against 
heir  own  order,  the  Eari  of  Devonshire.  The  judges 
d  passed  sentence  on  him  were  strictly  interrogated, 
eaolution  was  passed  declaring  that  in  his  case  the 
|es  of  the  peerage  had  been  infiinged,  and  that  tlie 
xf  King's  Bench,  in  punishing  a  hasty  blow  by  a  fine 
y  thousand  pounds,  had  violated  common  justice  and 
Mit  Charter4 

le  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  parties  seem 
agreed  in  thinking  that  some  public  reparation  was 
But  the  fiercest  passions  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
X)n  roused  by  the  noisy  claims  of  a  wretch  whose 
igs,  great  as  tliey  might  seem,  had  been  trifling  when 
ed  with  his  crimes.     Gates  had  come  back,  like  a 

Mon  tells  this  story  himsblf  in  his  strange  pamphlet  entitled  Notes 
Phoenix  Edition  of  the  Pastoral  Letter,  1694. 
B  Memorials  of  the  Reverend  Samael  Johnson,  prefixed  to  the  folio 
'his  works,  1710.  t  Lords'  Journals,  May  15,  1689. 
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ghoBt  fiom  the  place  of  .pimislimeiit,  to  lunmt  the  spota 
which  had  been  polluted  by  his  guilt  The  three  yeais  and 
a  half  which  followed  his  scomgitag  he  had  passed  in  one 
of  the  cells  of  Newgate,  except  when  on  certain  days,  the 
anniversaries  of  his  perjuries,  he  had  been  brought  forth  and 
set  on  the  pilloiy.  He  was  still,  however,  regarded  by 
many  fanatics  as  a  martyr ;  and  it  was  said  that  they  were 
able  so  far  to  corrupt  his  keepers  that,  in  spite  of  positive 
orders  firom  the  government,  his  sufierings  were  mitigated 
by  many  indulgences.  While  ofienders,  who,  compared 
with  him,  were  innocent,  grew  lean  on  the  prison  allowance, 
his  cheer  was  mended  by  tnrk^^  and  chines,  capons  and 
BiuJ)^uig-p%B,  venison  pasties  and  hampers  of  dare^  the 
offerings  of  zealous  Protestants.*  When  James  had  fle4 
from  Whitehall,  and  when  London  was  in  confuMon,  it  was 
moved  in  the  council  of  Lords  which  had  provisionally  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  affiurs  that  Oates  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  motion  was  rqected;t  but  the  jailers,  not 
knowing  whom  to  obey  in  that  time  of  anarchy,  and  desire 
ing  to  conciliate  a  man  who  had  once  been,  and  might  per- 
haps again  be,  a  terrible  enemy,  allowed  their  prisoner  to 
go  freely  about  the  town.J  His  uneven  legs  and  his  hide- 
ous face,  made  more  hideous  by  the  shearing  which  his  ears 
had  undergone,  were  now  again  seen  every  day  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  Court  of  Requests.§  He  fastened . 
himself  on  his  old  patrons,  and,  in  that  drawl  which  he 
affected  as  a  mark  of  gentility,  gave  them  the  history  of 
his  wrongs  and  of  his  hopes.  It  was  impossible,  he  said, 
that  now,  when  the  good  cause  was  triumphant,  the  discov- 
erer of  the  plot  could  be  overlooked.     "  Charles  gave  me 

•  North's  Examen,  224.     North's  evidence  is  confirmed  by  several  contem- 
porary squibs  in  prose  and  verse.     See  also  tlie  eUdv  pporoXoiyoVf  1097. 
t  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
t  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Oates's  eUdv  (iaaiXiKij. 
^  In  a  ballad  of  the  time  are  the  following  lines  : 

"  Come  listen,  ye  Whigs,  to  my  pitiful  moan, 
All  you  that  have  oars,  when  the  doctor  has  none.*' 

These  lines  must  have  been  in  Mason's  head  when  he  wrote  the  couplet, 

'*  Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shebbeares ; 
Hark  to  my  cidl :  far  MNne  of  you  have  ears.*' 
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nine  hundred  pounds  a  jear.     Sure  William  will  give  me 
more."* 

In  a  few  weeks  he  biought  his  sentence  before  the  House 
of  Lords  hj  a  writ  of  error.  This  is  a  species  of  appeal 
which  raises  no  question  of  fact.  The  Lords,  while  sitting 
judiciallj  on  the  writ  of  error,  were  not  competent  to  exam- 
ine whether  the  verdict  which  pronounced  Oates  guilty  was 
or  was  not  according  to  the  evidence.  All  that  thej  had 
to  consider  was  whether,  the  verdict  being  supposed  to  be 
according  to  the  evidence,  the  judgment  was  legal  But  it 
would  have  been  difficult  even  for  a  tribunal  composed  of 
veteran  magistrates,  and  was  almost  impossible  for  an  as- 
semblj  of  noblemen  who  were  all  strongly  biased  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  and  among  whom  there  was  at  that 
time  not  a  single  person  whose  mind  had  been  disciplined 
bj  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  to  look  steadily  at  the  mere 
point  of  law,  abstracted  from  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  the  view  of  one  party,  a  party  which  even 
among  the  Whig  peers  was  probably  a  minority,  the  appel- 
lant was  a  man  who  had  rendered  inestimable  services  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  who  had  been  requit- 
ed by  long  confinement,  by  degrading  exposure,  and  by  tor- 
ture not  to  be  thpught  of  without  a  shudder.  The  majority 
of  the  House  more  justly  regarded  him  as  the  falsest,  the 
most  malignant,  and  the  most  impudent  being  that  had  ever 
disgraced  the  human  form.  The  sight  of  that  brazen  fore- 
head, the  accents  of  that  lying  tongue,  deprived  them  of  all 
mastery  over  themselves.  Many  of  them  doubtless  remem- 
bered with  shame  and  remorse  that  they  had  been  his  dupes, 
and  that,  on  the  very  last  occasion  on  which  he  had  stood 
before  them,  he  had  by  perjury  induced  them  to  shed  the 
blood  of  one  of  their  own  illustrious  order.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  like  these  would  act  with  the  cold  impar- 
tiality of  a  court  of  justice.     Before  they  came  to  any  de- 

♦  North's  Examen.  224,  264.  North  nays  "six  hundred  a  year."  But  I 
have  taken  the  larger  sum  from  the  impudent  petition  which  Oates  addressed 
to  the  Commons,  July  25,  1689.     See  the  Journals. 
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dsion  on  the  legal  question  which  Titus  had  bioaght  before 
them,  they  picked  a  succession  of  quarrels  with  him.  He 
had  published  a  paper  magnifying  his  merits  and  his  BaSex- 
ings.  The  Lords  found  out  some  pretense  for  calling  this 
publication  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  him  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea.  He  petitioned  to  be  released ;  but  an  objection 
was  raised  to  his  petition.  He  had  described  himsdf  as  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  their  lordships  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge him  such.  He  Was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  asked 
where  he  had  graduated.  He  answered,  "  At  the  Univers- 
ity of  Salamanca."  This  was  no  new  instance  of  his  men- 
dacity and  effirontery.  His  Salamanca  degree  had  been, 
during  many  years,  a  favorite  theme  of  all  the  Tory  satir- 
ists from  Drydcn  downward ;  and  even  on  the  Continent 
the  Salamanca  Doctor  was  a  nickname  in  ordinary  use.* 
The  Lords,  in  their  hatred  of  Oates,  so  far  forgot  their  own 
dignity  as  to  treat  this  ridiculous  matter  seriously.  They 
ordered  him  to  efface  from  his  petition  the  words  **  Doctor 
of  Divinity."  He  replied  that  he  could  not  in  conscience 
do  it ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  back  to  jaiLf 

These  preliminary  proceedings  indicated  not  obscurely 
what  the  fate  of  the  writ  of  error  would  be.  The  counsel 
for  Oates  had  been  heard.  No  counsel  appeared  against 
him.  The  judges  were  required  to  give  their  opinions. 
Nine  of  them  were  in  attendance,  and  among  the  nine  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  three  courts  of  common  law.  The  unan- 
imous answer  of  these  grave,  learned,  and  upright  magis- 
trates was,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  not  compe- 
tent to  degrade  a  priest  from  his  sacred  office,  or  to  pass  a  i  1 
sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
judgment  against  Oates  was  contrary  to  law,  and  ought  to  |  i 
be  reversed.  The  Lords  should  undoubtedly  have  consid-  |  t 
ered  themselves  as  bound  by  this  opinion.  That  they  knew 
Oates  to  be  the  worst  of  men  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  '  ^ 
To  them,  sitting  as  a  court  of  justice,  he  ought  to  have  been  '  i 
merely  a  John  of  Styles  or  a  John  of  Nokes.     But  their  in-     ^        ^ 

♦  Van  Citters,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  States-General,  uses  this  nickname 
quite  gravely.  t  Ix)rd8'  Jonmals,  May  30,  1689. 
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tlignation  was  yiolentljr  excited.  Thdr  habits  weie  not 
those  which  fit  men  for  the  dischaige  of  judicial  duties. 
The  debate  tamed  almost  entirely  on  matters  to  which  no 
allusion  oo^t  to  have  been  made.  Not  a  single  peer  ven- 
-tnred  to  albrm  that  the  judgment  was  legal,  but  much  was 
said  about  the  odious  character  of  the  appellant,  about  the 
impudent  accusation  which  he  had  brought  against  Cath- 
arine of  Braganza,  and  about  the  evil  consequendes  which 
might  follow  if  so  bad  a  man  were  capable  of  being  a  wit- 
ness. "There  is  only  one  way,"  said  the  Lord  President, 
**in  which  I  can  consent  to  reverse  the  fellow's  sentence. 
He  has  been  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn.  He  ought 
to  be  whipped  from  Tyburn  back  to  Aldgate."  The  ques- 
tion was  put.  Twenty-three  peers  voted  for  reversing  the 
judgment,  thirty-^ve  for  affirming  it.* 

This  decision  pioduced  a  great  sensation,  and  not  with- 
out reason.  A  question  was  now  raised  which  might  just- 
ly excite  the  anxiety  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  That 
question  was  whether  the  highest  tribunal,  the  tribunal  on 
which,  in  the  last  resort,  depended  the  most  precious  inter- 
ests of  every  English  subject,  was  at  liberty  to  decide  ju- 
dicial questions  on  other  than  judicial  grounds,  and  to  with- 
hold from  a  suitor  what  was  admitted  to  be  his  legal  right 
on  account  of  the  depravity  of  his  moral  character.  That 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
exercise  arbitrary  power  under  the  forms  of  ordinary  justice 
was  strongly  felt  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  none  more  strongly  than  by  Somers.  With 
him,  and  with  those  who  reasoned  like  him,  were,  on  this 
occasion,  allied  many  weak  and  hot-headed  zealots  who  still 
regarded  Gates  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  who  imagined 
that  to  question  the  existence  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  On  the  very 
morning  after  the  decision  of  the  Peers  had  been  pro- 
nounced, keen  reflections  were  thrown,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  justice  of  their  lordships.     Three  days  later, 

•  Lords*  Journals,  May  31, 1689 ;  Commons*  Journals,  Aug.  2;  North's  Ex- 
amen,  224 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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the  subject  mm  brought  forwttrd  bjr  a  Whig  Ptivy  Gonwoit 
or.  Sir  Bobert  Howard,  member  for  Castle  Bising.  He 
one  of  the  Berkshire  branch  of  his  noble  fEunily^  a 
which  enjoyed,  in  that  age,  the  unenviafab  distioctioii  «f 
being  wonderfully  fertile  of  bad  rhymers.  The  poetry  of 
the  Berkshire  Howards  was  the  jest  of  three  generations  of 
satirists.  The  mirth  began  with  the  first  representation  of 
the  Behearsal,  and  continued  down  to  the  last  editiafn.joC 
the  Dundad.*  But  Sir  Bobert,  in  spite  of  his  bad  veassi 
and  of  some  foibles  and  vanities  which  had  caused  himtp 
be  brought  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  Sir  PoBitive  At- 
all,  had  in  Parliament  the  weight  wliich  a  stanch  party  mm 
of  ample  fortune,  of  illustrious  name,  of  ready  utterance,  and 
of  resolute  spirit,  can  scarcely  £gu1  to  possess.!  When  ha 
rose  to  call  the  .attention  of  the  Commons  to  tl»  case  of 
Gates,  some  Tories,  animated  by  the  same  passions  wfaidi 
had  prevailed  in  the  other  house,  received  him  with. load 
hisses.  In  spite  of  this  most  unparliamentary  insolti.he 
persevered;  and  it  soon  appeared  thai  the  majority  was 
with  him.  Some  orators  extolled  the  patriotism  and  oo«v- 
age  of  Oates ;  others  dwelt  much  on  a  prevailing  rumor  that 
the  solicitors  who  were  employed  against  him  on  behalf  of 
the  crown  had  distributed  large  sums  of  money  among  the 
jurymen.  These  were  topics  on  which  there  was  much  dif> 
ference  of  opinion.  But  that  the  sentence  was  illegal  was 
a  proposition  which  admitted  of  no  dispute.  The  most  em- 
inent lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  on 
this  point  they  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  if 
the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Those  who  had  hissed 
when  the  subject  was  introduced  were  so  effectually  cowed 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division;  and  a  UU 

*  Sir  Robert  was  the  original  hero  of  the  Rehearsal,  and  was  called  Bi- 
boa.    In  the  remodeled  Dnnciad,  Pope  inserted  the  lines, 
**  And  blgh-born  Howard,  more  migestic  sire, 
With  Fool  of  QuaUty  completes  the  quire/' 

Pope*s  high-bom  Howard  was  Edward  Howard,  the  author  of  the  BiilMfc 
Princes. 

t  Key  to  the  Rehearsal ;  ShadweU*s  Sullen  Lorers ;  Pepys,  May  6, 8, 1M8 ; 
ETelyn,  Feb.  16, 168|.   ' 
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]iiig  the  sentence  was  brought  in  mthout  any  opposi- 

6  Lordfl  were  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  To  re- 
was  not  pleasant  To  engage  in  a  contest  with  the 
r  House,  on  a  qaestion  on  which  that  house  was  clear- 
the  right,  and  was  backed  at  once  bj  the  opinions  of 
iges  of  the  law  and  bj  the  passions  of  the  populace, 
t  be  dangerous.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  take  a 
le  course.  An  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  re- 
ing  him  to  pardon  Oates.t  But  this  concession  onlj 
bad  worse.  Titus  had,  like  every  other  human  be- 
i  right  to  justiee,  but  he  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
r*  If  the  judgment  against  him  was  illegal,  it  ought 
re  been  reversed.  If  it  was  legal,  there  was  no  ground 
mitting  any  part  of  it.  The  Ck>mnions,  very  properly, 
ited,  passed  their  bill,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  Peers.  Of 
ill  the  only  objectionable  part  was  the  preamble,  which 
ted,  not  only  that  the  judgment  was  illegal,  a  propo- 
which  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  record  to  be  true,  but 
that  the  verdict  was  corrupt,  a  proposition  which, 
ler  true  or  fiilse,  was  not  proved  by  any  evidence  at  alL 
e  Lords  were  in  a  great  strait  They  knew  tliat  they 
in  the  wrong;  yet  they  were  determined  not  to  pro- 
f  in  their  legislative  capacity,  that  they  had,  in  their 
ial  capacity,  been  guilty  of  injustice.  Tliey  again  tried 
idle  course.  The  preamble  was  softened  down,  a 
3  was  added  which  provided  that  Oatcs  should  still  re- 
incapable  of  being  a  witness,  and  the  bill,  thus  alter- 
as  returned  to  the  Commons. 

e  Commons  were  not  satisfied.  They  rejected  the 
dments,  and  demanded  a  free  conference.  Two  emi- 
Tories,  Rochester  and  Nottingham,  took  their  seats  in 
'ainted  Chamber  as  managers  for  the  Lords.  With 
was  joined  Burnet,  whose  well-known  hatred  of  Pop- 
as  likely  to  give  weight  to  what  he  might  say  on  such 
;»sion.     Somers  was  the  chief  orator  on  the  other  sidb» 

Grey^t  Debates  and  Gommons*  JournaU,  June  4,  and  11, 1689. 
Lords*  Journals,  June  6, 1689. 

ra.  z 
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and  to  his  pen  we  owe  a  singolarlj  lucid  and  interesting 
abstract  of  the  debate. 

The  Lords  frankly  owned  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  could  not  be  defended.  They  knew  it  to 
be  illegal,  and  had  known  it  to  be  so  even  when  they  af- 
finued  it.  But  they  had  acted  for  the  best.  They  accused 
Oates  of  bringing  an  impudently  false  accusation  against 
Queen  Catharine ;  they  mentioned  other  instances  of  his 
villainy,  and  they  asked  whether  such  a  man  ought  still  to 
be  capable  of  giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
only  excuse  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  made  for  him 
was,  that  he  was  insane ;  and,  in  trutR,  the  incredible  inso- 
lence and  absurdity  of  his  behavior  when  he  was  last  before 
them  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his  brain  had  been 
turned,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  lives  of 
other  men.  The  Lords  could  not,  therefore,  degrade  them- 
selves by  expressly  rescinding  what  they  had  done,  nor 
could  they  consent  to  pronounce  the  verdict  corrupt  on  no 
better  evidence  than  common  report. 

The  reply  was  complete  and  triumphant.  "  Oates  is  now 
the  smallest  part  of  the  question.  He  has,  your  lordships 
say,  falsely  accused  the  queen  dowager  and  other  innocent 
persons.  Be  it  so.  This  bill  gives  him  no  indemnity.  We 
are  quite  willing  that,  if  he  is  guilty,  he  shall  be  punished. 
But  for  him,  and  for  all  Englishmen,  we  demand  that  pun- 
ishment shall  be  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  any  tribunal.  We  demand  that,  when  a  writ 
of  error  is  before  your  lordships,  you  shall  give  judgment  on 
it  according  to  the  known  customs  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 
We  deny  that  you  have  any  right,  on  such  occasions,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  moral  character  of  a  plaintiflf  or 
the  political  effect  of  a  decision.  It  is  acknowledged  by 
yourselves  that  you  have,  merely  because  you  thought  ill  of 
this  man,  affirmed  a  judgment  which  you  knew  to  be  illegal. 
Against  this  assumption  of  arbitrary  power  the  Commons 
protest,  and  they  hope  that  you  will  now  redeem  what  you 
must  feel  to  be  an  error.  Your  lordships  intimate  a  suspi- 
cion that  Oates  is  mad.    That  a  man  is  mad  may  be  a  very 
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xeason  for  not  punishing  him  at  alL  But  how  it  can 
leaaon  for  inflicting  on  him  a  punishment  which  would 
legal  even  if  he  were  sane,  the  Commons  do  not  com- 
md.  Your  lordships  think  that  you  should  not  be  jus- 
.  in  calling  a  verdict  corrupt  which  has  not  been  le^lj 
3d  to  be  so.  Suffer  us  to  remind  you  that  you  have 
listinct  functions  to  perform.  You  are  judges,  and  you 
BgisUtors.  When  you  judge,  your  duty  is  strictly  to 
r  the  law.  When  you  legislate,  you  may  properly 
facts  from  common  fame.  You  invert  this  rule.  You 
ax  in  the  wrong  place,  and  scrupulous  in  the  wrong 
.  As  judges,  you  break  through  the  law  for  the  sake 
rapposed  convenience.  As  legislators,  you  will  not  ad- 
ny  fiwt  without  such  technical  proof  as  it  is  rarely  pos- 
for  legislators  to  obtain. ''* 

us  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  answered.  The 
mons  were  evidently  flushed  with  their  victory  in  the 
sent,  and  proud  of  the  appearance  which  Somers  had 
t  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  They  particularly  charged 
to  see  that  the  report  which  ho  had  made  of  the  con- 
se  was  accurately  entered  in  the  journals.  The  Lords 
wisely  abstained  from  inserting  in  their  records  an  ac- 
:  of  a  debate  in  which  they  had  been  so  signally  dis- 
ted.  But,  though  conscious  of  their  fault  and  ashamed 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  do  public  penance  by  own- 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
ustice.  The  minority  was,  however,  strong.  The  reso- 
1  to  adhere  was  carried  by  only  twelve  votes,  of  which 
rere  proxies.!  Twenty-one  peers  protested.  The  bill 
)ed.  Two  Masters  in  Chancery  were  sent  to  announce 
e  Commons  the  final  resolution  of  the  Peers.  The 
nons  thought  this  proceeding  unjustifiable  in  substance 
mcourteous  in  form.  They  determined  to  remonstrate, 
3omerB  drew  up  an  excellent  manifesto,  in  which  the 

Bmmoiia'  Joornals,  Aug.  2,  1689 ;  Datch  Embastadon  Extraordinary 
Statea-General,  ^ 


f 


«ds*  Journals,  July  30, 1689 ;  Narciasua  Lnttrell*s  Diary ;  Clarendon's 
July  31, 1689. 
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vile  name  of  Oates  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  in  which 
the  Upper  House  was,  tirith  great  earnestness  and  graritj, 
exhorted  to  treat  judicial  questions  judicially,  and  not,  under 
pretense  of  administering  law,  to  make  law.*  The  wretched 
man,  who  had  now  a  second  time  thrown  the  political  woild 
into  confusion,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 
His  friends  in  the  Lower  House  moved  an  address  to  the 
throne,  requesting  that  a  pension  sufficient  for  his  support 
might  be  granted  to  him.t  He  was  consequently  allowed 
about  three  hundred  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  thought  un- 
worthy of  his  acceptance,  and  which  he  took  with  the  sav- 
age snarl  of  disappointed  greediness. 

From  the  dispute  about  Oates  sprang  another  dispute, 
which  might  have  produced  very  serious  consequences.  The 
instrument  which  had  declared  William  and  Maiy  king  and 
queen  was  a  revolutionaiy  instrument.  It  had  been  drawn 
up  by  an  assembly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  law,  and  had 
never  received  royal  sanction.  It  was  evidently  desirable 
that  this  great  contract  between  the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned, this  title-deed  by  which  the  king  held  his  throne  and 
the  people  their  liberties,  should  be  put  into  a  strictly  regu- 
lar form.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  therefore  turned 
into  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  speedily  passed 
the  Commons,  but  in  the  Lords  difficulties  arose. 

The  Declaration  had  settled  the  crown,  first  on  William 
and  Mary  jointly,  then  on  the  survivor  of  the  two,  then  on  i 
Mary's  posterity,  then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  lastljf  ! 
on  the  posterity  of  William  by  any  other  wife  than  Maiy. 
The  Bill  had  been  drawn  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Dec- 
laration. Who  was  to  succeed  if  Mary,  Anne,  and  William 
should  all  die  without  posterity,  was  left  in  uncertainty. 
Yet  the  event,  for  which  no  provision  was  made,  was  fiur 
from  improbable.  Indeed  it  really  came  to  ^ass.  William 
had  never  had  a  child.  Anne  had  repeatedly  been  a  moth- 
er, but  had  no  child  living.  It  would  not  be  very  strange 
if,  in  a  few  months,  disease,  war,  or  treason  should  remove 

*  See  the  Commons*  Journals  of  July  31  and  Au^t  13,  1689. 
f  Commons*  Journals,  Aug.  20. 
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all  those  who  stood  in  the  entaO.  In  what  state  woold  the 
conntey  then  be  1^  ?  To  whom  wonld  allegiance  be  dae  ? 
The  Bin  indeed  contained  a  clause  which  excluded  Papists 
fix»m  the  throne.  But  would  such  a  clause  supply  the  place 
of  a  clause  designating  the  successor  bj  name  ?  What  if 
the  next  heir  should  be  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy  not 
three  months  old  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  call  such  an  in- 
fant a  Papist.  Was  he  then  to  be  proclaimed  king?  Or 
was  the  crown  to  be  in  abeyance  till  he  came  to  an  age  at 
which  he  might  be  capable  of  choosing  a  religion  ?  Might 
not  the  most  honest  and  the  most  intelligent  men  be  in 
doubt  whether  they  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  sover- 
eign? And  to  whom  could  they  look  for  a  solution  of  this 
doubt?  Parliament  there  would  be  none,  for  th6  Parliament 
would  expire  with  the  prince  who  had  convoked  it.  There 
would  be  mere  anarchy — anarchy  which  might  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  or  in  the  destruction  of  public 
liberty.  For  these  weighty  reasons,  Burnet,  at  William's 
suggestion,  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  crown 
should,  failing  heirs  of  his  majesty's  body,  be  entailed  on  an 
undoubted  Protestant,  Sophia,  Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lu- 
nenburg, granddaughter  of  James  the  First,  and  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Lords  unanimously  assented  to  this  amendment,  but 
the  CJommons  unanimously  rejected  it.  The  cause  of  the 
rejection  no  contemporary  writer  has  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed. One  Whig  historian  talks  of  the  machinations  of  the 
Republicans,  another  of  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  four  fifths  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  were  neither  Jacobites  nor  Republicans.  Yet 
not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  the  Lower  House  in  favor 
of  the  clause  which  in  the  Upper  House  had  been  carried 
by  acclamation.*     The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to 

♦  Oldmixon  accuses  the  Jacobites,  Burnet  the  Republicans.  Though  Bur- 
net took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  his  account  of 
what  passed  is  grossly  inaccurate.  He  says  that  the  clause  was  warmly  de- 
bated in  the  Commons,  and  that  Hampden  spoke  strongly  for  it.  But  we 
leam  from  the  Journals  (June  19, 1689)  that  it  was  rejected  nemine  caniradi- 
eenU.  The  Dutch  embassadors  describe  it  as  **  een  propodtie  'twekk  geen 
ingressie  schynt  te  sullen  vinden.** 
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be  that  the  gross  injustice  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
case  of  Oates  had  irritated  the  Commons  to  such  a  d^iee 
that  thej  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the 
Peers.  A  conference  was  held.  Neither  assembly  would 
give  way.  While  the  dispute  was  hottest,  an  event  took 
place  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  re- 
stored harmony.  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  child  was 
baptized  at  Hampton  Court  with  great  pomp,  and  with  many 
signs  of  public  joy.  William  was  one  of  the  sponsors.  The 
other  was  the  accomplished  Dorset,  whose  roof  had  given 
shelter  to  the  princess  in  her  distress.  The  king  bestowed 
bis  own  name  on  his  godson,  and  announced  to  the  splen^ 
did  circle  assembled  round  the  font  that  the  little  William 
was  henceforth  to  be  called  Duke  of  Gloucester.*  The  birtli 
of  this  child  had  greatly  diminished  the  risk  against  which 
the  Lords  had  thought  it  necessary  to  guard.  They  mig^t 
therefore  have  retracted  with  a  good  grace.  But  their  pride 
had  been  wounded  by  the  severity  with  which  .their  dedaion 
on  Oates's  writ  of  error  had  been  censured  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  They  had  been  plainly  told  across  the  table  that 
they  were  unjust  judges  ;  and  the  imputation  was  not  the 
less  irritating  because  they  were  conscious  that  it  was  de- 
served. They  refused  to  make  any  concession,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  suffered  to  drop.f 

But  the  most  exciting  question  of  this  long  and  stormy 
session  was,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  those 
men  who  had,  during  the  interval  between  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oxford  Parliament  and  the  Revolution,  been  the  ad- 
visers or  the  tools  of  Charles  and  James.  It  was  happy  for 
England  that,  at  this  crisis,  a  prince  who  belonged  to  nei- 
ther of  her  factions,  who  loved  neither,  who  hated  neither, 
and  who,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  design,  wished 
to  make  use  of  both,  was  the  moderator  between  them. 

The  two  parties  were  now  in  a  position  closely  resem- 
bling that  in  which  they  had  been  twenty-eight  years  be- 

*  London  GazeUe,  Aug.  1,  1689;  Narcissus  Luttroirs  Diary. 
t  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  traced  in  the  Journals  of  the  two  HoosMi 
tnd  in  Grey's  Debates. 
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fore.  The  party,  indeed,  which  had  then  been  undermost 
was  now  uppermost ;  but  the  analogy  between  the  situations 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  found  in  history. 
Both  the  Restoration  and  the  Bevolution  were  accomplish- 
ed by  coalitions.  At  the  Restoration,  those  politicians  who 
were  peculiarly  zealous  for  liberty  assisted  to  re-establish 
monarchy ;  at  the  Revolution  those  politicians  who  were  pe- 
culiarly zealous  for  monarchy  assisted  to  vindicate  liberty. 
The  Cavalier  would,  at  the  former  conjuncture,  have  been 
able  to  effect  nothing  without  the  help  of  Puritans  who  had 
fought  for  the  Covenant ;  nor  would  the  Wliig,  at  the  latter 
conjuncture,  have  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power,  had  he  not  been  backed  by  men  who*  had  a  very 
short  time  before  condemned  resistance  to  arbitrary  power 
as  a  deadly  sin.  Conspicuous  among  those  by  whom,  in 
1660,  the  royal  family  was  brought  back,  were  Hollis,  who 
had  in  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of  Charles  the  First  hold 
down  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  by  main  force,  while  Black 
Rod  knocked  for  admission  in  vain;  Ingoldsby,  whose 
name  was  subscribed  to  the  memorable  death-warrant ;  and 
Prynne,  whose  ears  Laud  had  cut  off,  and  who,  in  return, 
had  borne  the  chief  part  in  cutting  off  Laud's  head.  Among 
the  seven  who,  in  1688,  signed  tlie  invitation  to  William, 
were  Compton,  who  had  long  enforced  the  duty  of  obeying 
Nero  ;  Danby,  who  had  been  impeached  for  endeavoring  to 
establish  miUtary  despotism ;  and  Lumley,  whose  blood- 
hound^ had  tracked  Monmouth  to  that  sad  last  hiding-place 
among  the  fern.  Both  in  1660  and  in  1688,  while  the  fate 
of  the  nation  still  hung  in  the  balance,  forgiveness  was  ex- 
changed between  the  hostile  factions.  On  both  occasions, 
the  reconciliation  which  had  seemed  to  be  cordial  in  the  hour 
of  danger  proved  false  and  hollow  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
As  soon  as  Charles  the  Second  was  at  Whitehall,  the  Cav- 
alier forgot  the  good  service  recently  done  by  the  Presby- 
terians, and  remembered  only  their  old  offenses.  As  soon 
as  William  was  king,  too  many  of  the  Whigs  began  to  de- 
mand vengeance  for  all  that  they  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
Bye  House  Plot,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories.     On 
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both  occasions  the  sovereign  found  it  difficolt  to  save  ifae 
vanquished  party  from  the  fury  of  his  triumphant  support- 
ers, and  on  both  occasions  those  whom  he  had  disappoint- 
ed of  their  revenge  murmured  bitterly  against  the  govern- 
ment which  had  been  so  weak  and  ungrateful  as  to  protect 
its  foes  against  its  friends. 

So  early  as  the  twenty-fiflh  of  March,  William  called  die 
attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  expediency  of  quieting  die 
public  mind  by  an  amnesty.  He  expressed  his  hope  that 
a  bill  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  would  be  as  speedily 
as  possible  presented  for  his  sanction,  and  that  no  excep- 
tions would  be  made,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  neo- 
essary  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  state.  The  Commons  unanimously  agreed  to  thaidL 
him  for  this  instance  of  his  paternal  kindness ;  but  they 
suffered  many  weeks  to  pass  without  taking  any  step  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  When  at  length  die 
subject  was  resumed,  it  was  resumed  in  such  a  manner  as 
plainly  showed  that  the  majority  liad  no  real  intention  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  suspense  which  embittered  the  lives 
of  all  those  Tories  who  were  conscious  that,  in  their  zeal 
for  prerogative,  they  liad  sometimes  overstepped  the  exact 
line  traced  by  law.  Twelve  categories  were  framed,  some 
of  which  were  so  extensive  as  to  include  tens  of  thousands 
of  delinquents  ;  and  the  House  resolved  that,  under  every 
one  of  these  categories,  some  exceptions  should  be  made. 
Then  came  the  examination  into  the  cases  of  individuals. 
Numerous  culprits  and  witnesses  were  summoned  to  the  bar. 
The  debates  were  long  and  sharp ;  and  it  soon  became  ev- 
ident that  the  work  was  interminable.  The  summer  glided 
away ;  the  autumn  was  approaching ;  the  session  could  not 
last  much  longer;  and  of  the  twelve  distinct  inquisitions 
which  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  institute,  only  three 
had  been  brought  to  a  close.  It  was  necessary  to  let  the 
bill  drop  for  that  year.* 

♦  Sec  Grey  *8  Debates,  and  the  Commons*  Journals  from  March  to  Julj.  TTie 
twelve  catc^rics  will  bo  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  23d  and  29th  of  May 
and  of  the  Sth  of  June. 
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Among  the  many  offenders  whose  names  were  mention- 
ed in  the  jconrse  of  these  inquiries,  was  one  who  stood  alone 
and  onapproached  in  guilt  and  infamy,  and  whom  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  equally  willing  to  leave  to  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  law.  On  that  terrible  day  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Irish  Night,  the  roar  of  a  great  city  disappointed 
of  its  revenge  had  followed  Jeffreys  to  the  drawbridge  of 
the  Tower.  His  imprisonment  was  not  strictly  legal ;  but 
lie  at  first  accepted  with  thanks  and  blessings  the  protection 
which  those  dark  walls,  made  famous  by  so  many  crimes 
and  sorrows,  afforded  him  against  the  fuiy  of  the  multi- 
tude.* Soon,  however,  he  became  sensible  that  his  life  was 
still  in  imminent  peril.  For  a  time  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  that  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  would  liberate  him 
firom  his  confinement,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  steal 
away  to  some  foreign  country,  and  to  hide  himself,  with 
part  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  from  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind ;  but,  till  the  government  was  settled,  there  was  no 
court  competent  to  grant  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  government  had  been  settled,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspcnded.t  Whether  the  legal  guilt  of 
murder  could  be  brought  home  to  Jeffreys  may  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  he  was  morally  guilty  of  so  many  murders  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  other  way  of  reaching  his  life,  a  retro- 
spective act  of  attainder  would  have  been  clamorously  de- 
manded by  the  whole  nation.  A  disposition  to  triumph 
over  the  fallen  has  never  been  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of 
Englishmen ;  but  the  hatred  of  which  Jeffreys  was  the  ob- 
ject was  without  a  parallel  in  our  history,  and  partook  but 
too  largely  of  the  savageness  of  his  own  nature.  The  peo- 
ple, where  he  was  concerned,  were  as  cruel  as  himself,  and 
exulted  in  his  misery  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exult 
in  the  misery  of  convicts  listening  to  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  of  families  clad  in  mourning.  The  rabble  congregated 
before  his  deserted  mansion  in  Duke  Street,  and  read  on  the 

*  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  The  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys ;  Finch's  speech  in  Grey's 
Debates,  March  Ist,  16S|. 
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door,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  the  bills  which  announced  the 
sale  of  Iiis  property.  Even  delicate  women,  who  had  tears  / 
for  highwaymen  and  house-breakers,  breathed  nothing  but  ' 
vengeance  against  him.  The  lampoons  on  him,  which  were 
hawked  about  the  town,  were  distinguished  by  an  atrocity 
rare  even  in  those  days.  Hanging  would  be  too  mild  a 
death  for  him ;  a  grave  under  the  gibbet  too  respectable  a 
resting-place ;  he  ought  to  be  whipped  to  death  at  the  cart's 
tail ;  he  ought  to  be  tortured  like  an  Indian ;  he  ought  to 
be  devoured  alive.  The  street  poets  portioned  out  all  his  | 
joints  with  cannibal  ferocity r>  and  computed  how  many  ! 
pounds  of  steak  might  be  cut  from  his  wcll-iattened  carcass. 
Nay,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  was  such  that,  in  language  sel- 
dom heard  in  England,  they  proclaimed  their  wish  that  he 
miglit  go  to  the  place  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to 
the  worm  tliat  never  dies,  to  the  fire  that  is  never  quench- 
ed. They  exhorted  him  to  hang  himself  in  his  garters,  and 
to  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor.  They  put  up  horrible 
prayers  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  repent,  that  he  might 
die  the  same  hard-hearted,  wicked  Jeffreys  that  he  had  lived.* 
His  spirit,  as  mean  in  adversity  as  insolent  and  inhuman  in 
prosperity,  sank  down  under  the  load  of  public  abhorrence. 
His  constitution,  originally  bad,  and  much  impaired  by  in- 
temperance, was  completely  broken  by  distress  and  anxiety. 
He  was  tormented  by  a  cruel  internal  disease,  which  the 
most  skillful  surgeons  of  that  age  were  seldom  able  to  re- 
lieve. One  solace  was  left  to  him — brandy.  Even  when 
he  had  causes  to  try  and  councils  to  attend,  he  had  seldom 
gone  to  bed  sober.  Now,  when  he  had  nothing  to  occupy 
his  mind  save  terrible  recollections  and  terrible  forebodings, 
he  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  his  favorite  vice. 

*  Sec,  among  many  other  pieces,  Jeffreys's  Elegy,  the  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  exposing  to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  Elegy  on  Dan- 
gerfield,  Dangerfield's  Ghost  to  Jeffreys,  the  Humble  Petition  of  Widows  and 
fatherless  Children  in  the  West,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Discovery  and  Con- 
fession made  in  the  time  of  his  sickness  in  the  Tower ;  Hickeiingiirs  Cer- 
emony-monger ;  a  broadside  entitled  "  O  rare  show  !  O  rare  sight !  O  strange 
monster!  The  like  not  in  Europe!  To  be  seen  nca^  Tower  Hill,  a  few 
doors  beyond  the  Lion's  den." 
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Many  belieyed  him  to  he  bent  on  Bhortening  his  life  by  ex- 
cesa.  He  thoaght  it  better,  they  said,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken 
fit  than  to  be  hacked  by  Ketch,  or  torn  Umb  firom  limb  by 
the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  abject  despondency 
by  an  agreeable  sensation,  speedily  followed  by  a  mortify- 
ing disappointment  A  parcel  had  been  left  for  him  at  the 
Tower.  It  appeared  to  be  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters — 
his  fikvorite  dainties.  He  was  greatly  moved ;  for  there  are 
moments  when  those  who  least  deserve  affection  are  pleased 
to  think  that  they  inspire  it.  '*  Thank  God !"  he  exclaimed, 
**  I  have  still  some  firicnds  left.*'  He  opened  the  barrel,  and 
firom  among  a  heap  of  shells  out  tumbled  a  stout  halter.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers  or  buffoons 
whom  he  had  enriched  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  victims 
came  to  comfort  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  But  he  was 
not  left  in  utter  solitude.  John  Tutchin,  whom  he  had  sen- 
tenced to  be  flogged  every  fortnight  for  seven  years,  made 
his  way  into  the  Tower,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
fidlen  oppressor.  Poor  Jeffreys,  humbled  to  the  dust,  be- 
haved with  abject  civility,  and  called  for  wine.  "I  am 
glad,  sir,**  he  said,  "  to  see  you."  "  And  I  am  glad,"  an- 
swered the  resentful  Whig,  "  to  see  your  lordship  in  this 
place. **  "I  served  my  master,"  said  Jeffreys;  "I  was 
bonnd  in  conscience  to  do  so."  "  Where  was  your  con- 
BOi^pVie,**  said  Tutchin,  *'  when  you  passed  that  sentence  on 
met4it  Dorchester?"  "It  was  set  down  in  my  instruc- 
tions*** answered  Jeffreys,  fawningly,  "  that  I  was  to  show 
no  mercy  to  men  like  you — men  of  parts  and  courage. 
When  I  went  back  to  court  I  was  reprimanded  for  my  len- 
ity, "t  Even  Tutchin,  acrimonious  as  was  his  nature,  and 
great  as  were  his  wrongs,  seems  to  have  been  a  little  molli- 
fied by  the  pitiable  spectacle  which  he  had  at  first  contem- 
plated with  vindictive  pleasure.  He  always  denied  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  he  was  the  person  who  sent  the  Col- 
chester barrel  to  the  Tower. 

*  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreyi. 

^  Tutchin  himself  gives  this  narrative  in  the  Bloodj  AnixoA. 
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A  more  benevolent  man,  John  Sharp,  the  excellent  Dean 
of  Norwich,  forced  himself  to  visit  the  prisoner.  It  was  a 
painful  task ;  but  Sharp  had  been  treated  by  Jeflfreys  in 
old  times  as  kindly  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  Jefireys  to 
treat  any  body,  and  had  once  or  twice  been  able,  by  pa- 
tiently waiting  till  the  storm  of  curses  and  invectives  had 
spent  itself,  and  by  dexterously  seizing  the  moment  of  good 
humor,  to  obtain  for  unhappy  families  some  mitigation  of 
their  sufferings.  The  prisoner  was  surprised  and  pleased. 
"What,"  he  said,  "  dare  you  own  me  now?"  It  was  in 
vain,  however,  that  the  amiable  divine  tried  to  give  saluta- 
ry pain  to  that  seared  conscience.  Jefireys,  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging his  guilt,  exclaimed  vehemently  against  the 
injustice  of  mankind.  "  People  call  me  a  murderer  for  do- 
ing what  at  the  time  was  applauded  by  some  who  are  now 
high  in  public  favor.  They  call  me  a  drunkard  because  I 
take  punch  to  relieve  me  in  my  agony."  He  would  not  ad- 
mit that,  as  President  of  the  High  Commission,  he  had  done 
any  thing  that  deserved  reproach.  His  colleagues,  he  said, 
were  the  real  criminals,  and  now  they  threw  all  the  blame 
on  him.  He  spoke  with  peculiar  asperity  of  Sprat,  who  had 
undoubtedly  been  the  most  humane  and  moderate  member 
of  the  board. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  wicked  judge  was  fiist  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  Doc- 
tor John  Scott,  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul's,  a  clergyman  of 
great  sanctity,  and  author  of  the  Christian  Life,  a  treatise 
once  widely  renowned,  was  summoned,  probably  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  his  intimate  friend  Sharp,  to  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Scott  spoke, 
as  Sharp  had  already  spoken,  of  the  hideous  butcheries  of 
Dorchester  and  Taunton.  To  the  last  Jeffreys  continued 
to  repeat  that  those  who  thought  him  cruel  did  not  know 
what  his  orders  were ;  that  he  deserved  praise  rather  than 
blame;  and  that  his  clemency  had  drawn  on  him  the  ex- 
treme displeasure  of  his  master.* 

*  See  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp  by  his  son.    What  passed  between  Scott 
and  Jefireys  was  related  by  Scott  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl.     See  Tindal*s  History ; 
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Diaeaae,  aaaisted  by  strong  4rink  and  bj  misery,  did  its 
work  ftst.  The  patient's  stomach  rejected  all  nourishment. 
He  dwindled  in  a  few  weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpu- 
lent man  to  a  skeleton.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  died, 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench  at  thirty-five,  and  Lord  Chancel- 
lor at  thirty-seven.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  English 
bar  there  is  no  other  instance  of  so  rapid  an  elevation  or  of 
so  terrible  a  falL  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  with  all 
privacy,  next  to  the  corpse  of  Monmouth  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower.* 

The  &11  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so  much  dreaded, 
the  horror  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all. the  respect- 
able members  of  his  own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the 
least  respectable  members  of  that  party  renounced  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  his  distress,  and  threw  on  him  the  whole 
blame  of  crimes  which  they  had  encouraged  him  to  commit, 
ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  those  intemperate  friends  of 
liberty  who  were  clamoring  for  a  new  proscription.  But  it 
was  a  lesson  which  too  many  of  them  disregarded.  The 
king  had,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  displeas- 

Edutrd,  m.f  932.  Echard'i  infbrmant,  who  is  not  named,  but  who  scorns  to 
have  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  said  that  JefTrcys  died,  not, 
at  the  vulgar  bcdioTed,  of  drink,  but  of  the  stone.  The  distinction  seems  to 
be  of  little  importance.  It  is  certain  that  Jeffreys  was  grossly  intemperate ; 
and  hia  malady  was  one  which  intemperance  notoriously  tends  to  aggravate. 
♦  See  a  Full  and  True  Account  of  the  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys,  li- 
censed on  the  day  of  his  death.  The  wretched  Le  Noble  was  never  weary 
of  repeating  that  Jefircys  was  poisoned  by  the  usurper.  I  will  give  a  short 
passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  calumnies  of  which  William  was  the  object. 
*'  n  enToya,"  says  Pasquin,  <*  ce  fin  ragoiit  de  champignons  au  Chancelier 
Jeffreys,  prisonnicr  dans  la  Tour,  qui  les  trouva  du  meme  goust,  et  du  mcme 
assaisonnement  que  furent  les  demiers  dont  Agrippine  rcgala  le  bon-homme 
Claudius  son  epouz,  et  que  Neron  appella  depuis  la  viando  dcs  Bieux."  Mar- 
ibrio  asks :  "  Le  Chancelier  est  done  mort  dans  la  Tour  T'  Pasquin  answers : 
*'  II  estoit  trop  fidMe  k  son  Roi  legitime,  et  trop  habile  dans  Ics  loix  du  roy- 
aome,  pour  echapper  k  I'Usurpateur  qu*il  ne  vouloit  point  reconnoistre. 
Guillemot  prit  soin  de  &ire  publier  que  ce  malheureux  prisonnier  estoit  atta- 
qoe  d*ime  fi^re  maligne :  mais,  ii  parler  franchement,  il  vivroit  peut-estie 
encore,  s*il  n*avoit  rien  mange  que  de  la  main  do  aes  anciens  cuisiniers." — 
Le  Festin  de  Guillemot,  1689.  Dangeau  (May  7)  mentions  a  report  that 
Jeffreys  had  poisoned  himself 
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ed  them  by  appointing  a  few  Tories  and  Trimmers  to  high 
offices,  and  the  discontent  excited  by  these  appointments 
had  been  inflamed  by  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  am- 
nesty for  the  vanquished.  He  was,  in  truth,  not  a  man  to 
be  popular  with  the  vindictive  zealots  of  an^  faction ;  for 
among  his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  ungracious  humanity 
which  rarely  conciliated  his  foes,  which  often  provoked  his 
adlierents,  but  in  which  he  doggedly  persisted,  without 
troubling  himself  cither  about  the  thanklessne;3s  of  those 
whom  he  had  saved  from  destruction,  or  about  the  rage  of 
those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge.  Some  of 
the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him  as  bitterly  as  they  had  ever 
spoken  of  either  of  his  uncles.  lie  was  a  Stuart  after  all, 
and  was  not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the  rest  of  the  race, 
he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  Holland  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself,  under  the  forms  of  a  republican  polity, 
scarcely  less  absolute  than  the  old  hereditary  counts  had 
l)een.  In  consequence  of  a  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, his  interest  had,  during  a  short  time,  coincided  with 
the  interest  of  the  English  people ;  but,  though  he  had  been 
a  deliverer  by  accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  just  resentments  of  the  Whigs.  He 
had  objects  in  view  which  the  Whigs  would  not  willingly  suf- 
fer any  sovereign  to  attain.  He  knew  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  tools  for  his  purpose.  He  had  therefore,  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  favored 
diem  unduly.  He  was  now  trying  to  procure  an  indemnity 
for  those  very  delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  bc- 
ibrc,  described  in  his  Declaration  as  deserving  of  exemplary 
punishment.  In  November  he  had  told  the  world  that  the 
crimes  in  which  these  men  had  borne  a  part  had  made  it  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  soldiers 
to  desert  their  standards,  of  children  to  make  war  on  their 
parents.  With  what  consistency,  then,  could  he  recomnjend 
that  such  crimes  should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion  f 
And  was  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  wished  to 
save  the  agents  of  tyranny  from  the  fate  which  they  merit- 
ed, in  the  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  might  0erva> 
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him  as  nnscrapiilously  as  they  had  served  his  father-in- 
law.* 

Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  ani- 
mated by  these  feelings,  the  fiercest  and  most  audacious  was 
Howe.  He  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liament pf  1685,  and  that  some  note  of  infamy  should  be 
put  on  all  who,  in  that  Parliament,  had  voted  with  the 
court  This  absurd  and  mischievous  motion  was  discoun- 
tenanced by  all  the  most  respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly 
opposed  by  Birch  and  Maynard.t  Howe  was  forced  to  give 
way ;  but  he  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash,  and  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  applause  of  many  hot-headed  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  who  were  far  firom  foreseeing  that  he 
would,  after  having  been  the  most  rancorous  and  unprinci- 
pled of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  distant  time,  the  most  rancor- 
ous and  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

This  quick-witted,  restless,  and  malignant  politician, 
though  himself  occupying  a  lucrative  place  in  the  royal 
Iiousehold,  declaimed,  day  after  day,  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  offices  of  state  were  filled ;  and  his  decla- 
mations were  echoed,  in  tones  somewhat  less  sharp  and  ve- 
Iiement,  by  other  orators.  No  man,  they  said,  who  liad 
been  a  minister  of  Charles  or  James  ought  to  be  a  minister 
of  William.  The  first  attack  had  been  directed  against  the 
Lord  President  Caermarthen.  Howe  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  king,  requesting  that  all  persons 
who  had  ever  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  might  be 
dismissed  fi-om  his  majesty's  counsels  and  presence.  The 
debate  on  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned.     While 

*  Among  the  numerous  pieces  in  which  the  malcontent  Whigs  vented 
their  anger,  none  is  more  curious  than  the  poem  entitled  the  Ghost  of  Charles 
the  Second.     Charles  addresses  William  thus : 

"  nail,  my  blessM  nephew,  whom  the  (ktes  ordain 
To  All  the  measure  of  the  Stuart's  reign. 
That  all  the  ills  by  our  whole  race  designed 
In  tliee  their  (tall  accomplishment  might  find: 
*Ti8  thou  that  art  decreed  this  point  to  clear, 
Which  we  have  laboured  for  these  fooraeors  fiv.* 

t  Grey's  Dehates,  Jane  12, 1689. 
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the  event  was  doubtful,  William  sent  Djkvelt  to  expostu- 
late with  Howe.  Howe  was  obdurate.  He  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  disinterested  man ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
valued  monej  less  than  the  pleasure  of  venting  his  spleen 
and  making  a  sensation.  '^  I  am  doing  the  king  a  service,** 
he  said ;  *^  I  am  rescuing  him  from  false  friends ;  and  as  to 
my  place,  that  shall  never  be  a  gag  to  prevent  me  from 
speaking  my  mind.**  The  motion  was  made,  but  complete- 
ly failed.  In  truth,  the  proposition  that  mere  accusation, 
never  prosecuted  to  conviction,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
decisive  proof  of  guilt,  was  shocking  to  natural  justice. 
The  faults  of  Caermarthen  had  doubtless  been  great,  but 
they  liad  been  exaggerated  by  party  spirit,  had  been  expi- 
ated by  severe  suffering,  and  had  been  redeemed  by  recent 
and  eminent  services.  At  the  time  when  he  raised  the  great 
county  of  York  in  arms  against  Popery  and  tyranny,  he  had 
been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Whigs  that  all 
old  quarrels  were  forgotten.  Howe  indeed  maintained  that 
the  civilities  which  had  passed  in  the  moment  of  peril  sig- 
nified nothing.  "  When  a  viper  is  on  my  hand,*'  he  said,  "  I 
am  very  tender  of  him ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  have  him  on  the 
ground,  I  set  my  foot  on  him  and  crush  him."  The  Lord 
President,  however,  was  so  strongly  supported  that,  after 
a  discussion  which  lasted  three  days,  his  enemies  did  not 
venture  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  motion  against 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  grave  constitutional 
question  was  incidentally  raised.  This  question  was  wheth- 
er a  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parliamentary  im- 
peachment. The  Commons  resolved,  without  a  division, 
that  a  pardon  could  not  be  so  pleaded.* 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax.  He  was  in  a 
much  more  invidious  position  than  Caermarthen,  who  had, 
under  pretense  of  ill  health,  withdrawn  himself  almost  en- 
tirely from  business.  Halifax  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  crown,  and  was  in  an  especial  man- 
ner held  responsible  for  all  the  faults  which  had  been  com- 

*  Sec  Commons*  Journals,  and  Grey*8  Debates,  June  1, 3,  and  4, 1689;  Lifii 
of  MTiUiam,  1704. 
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mitted  with  respect  to  Ireland.  The  evils  which  had 
brought  that  kingdom  to  ruin  might,  it  was  said,  have  been 
averted  by  timely  precaution,  or  remedied  by  vigorous  ex- 
ertion. But  the  government  had  foreseen  nothing ;  it  had 
done  little ;  and  that  little  had  been  done  neither  at  the 
right  time  nor  in  the  right  way.  Negotiation  had  been  emr 
ployed  instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops  might  have  suf- 
ficed. A  few  troops  bad  been  sent  when  many  were  need- 
ed. The  troops  that  had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equipped 
and  iU  commanded.  Such,  the  vehement  Whigs  exclaimed, 
were  the  natural  firuits  of  that  great  error  which  King  Will- 
iam had  committed  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had 
placed  in  Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  they  did 
not  deserve.  He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  intrusted  the 
direction  of  Irish  affairs  to  the  Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a 
man  whose  ability  nobody  disputed,  but  who  was  not  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  new  government ;  who,  indeed,  was  inca- 
pable of  being  firmly  attached  to  any  government ;  who  had 
always  halted  between  two  opinions,  and  who,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  the  flight  of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that 
the  discontents  of  the  nation  might  be  quieted  without  a 
change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on  twenty  occasions,  designated 
Hj^lif^Y  as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  country. 
Monmouth  held  similar  language  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Though  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
financial  business,  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfit,  and  of 
which  he  had  very  soon  become  weary.  His  whole  heart 
was  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  Tories.  He  plainly 
told  the  king  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  public  service.  William's  answer  was  cool 
and  determined.  "  I  have  done  as  much  for  your  friends 
as  I  can  do  without  danger  to  the  state,  and  I  will  do  no 
more."*-  The  only  eficct  of  this  reprimand  was  to  make 
Monmouth  more  factious  than  ever.  Against  Halifax  es- 
pecially he  intrigued  and  harangued  with  indefatigable  ani- 
mosity. The  other  Whig  lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere 
and  Capcl,  were  scarcely  less  eager  to  drive  the  Lord  Privy 

•  Bamet  MS.  Harl.  65S4 ;  Avaux  to  De  Croissy,  June^,  16S9. 

m.  A  A 
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Seal  from  oiBce ;  and  personal  jealousy  and  antipathy  isH 
pelled  the  Lord  President  to  conspire  with  his  own  accnaen 
against  his  rivaL 

What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  impatir 
tions  thrown  at  this  time  on  Halifax  can  not  now  be  ascer- 
tained. Ilis  enemies,  thoagh  they  interrogated  numerooB 
witnesses,  and  though  they  obtained  Wilham's  reluctant 
permission  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
could  find  no  evidence  which  would  support  a  definite 
charge.*  But  it  was  undeniable  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
had  acted  as  minister  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  was  all 
but  lost.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  absurd,  to  suppose, 
as  many  Whigs  supposed,  that  his  administration  was  un- 
successful because  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  successfuL  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence, 
was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those  difficulties.  The  whole 
machinery  of  government  was  out  of  joint,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  set  it  right.  What  was  wanted  was  not  what 
he  had  in  large  measure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude  of  compreheih> 
sion,  subtlety  in  drawing  distinctions ;  but  what  he  had  not, 
prompt  decision,  indefatigable  energy,  and  stubborn  resolu- 
tion. His  mind  at  best  was  of  too  soft  a  temper  for  such 
work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been  recently  made 
softer  by  severe  affliction.  He  had  lost  two  sons  in  less 
than  twelve  months.  A  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  he 
at  this  thne  complained  to  his  honored  friend  Lady  RusseU 
of  the  desolation  of  his  heartli  and  the  cruel  ingratitude  of 
the  Whigs.  We  possess,  also,  the  answer,  in  which  she 
gently  exhorted  him  to  seek  for  consolation  where  she  had 
found  it  under  trials  not  less  severe  than  his.t 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper  House. 
Some  Whig  lords,  among  whom  the  wayward  and  petulant 
First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury  was  conspicuous,  proposed  that 

•  As  to  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  sec  the  Commons'  Joumali  of 
June  22  and  28,  and  of  July  3,  6,  13,  and  16. 

t  The  letter  of  Halifax  to  Lady  Russell  is  dated  on  the  23d  of  July,  1689, 
about  a  fortnight  afler  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Lords,  and  about  a  week  b»> 
fore  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Commons. 
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the  king  should  be  requested  to  appomt  a  new  Speaker. 
The  friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  previous 
question.*  About  three  weeks  later  his  persecutors  moved, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  a  resolu- 
tion which  imputed  to  him  no  particular  crime  either  of 
omission  or  of  commission,  but  simplj  declared  it  to  be  ad- 
visable that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
crown.  The  debate  was  warm.  Moderate  politicians  of 
both  parties  were  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on  a  man,  not, 
indeed,  faultless,  but  distinguished  both  bj  his  abilities  and 
liis  amiable  qualities.  His  accusers  saw  that  they  could 
not  cany  their  point,  and  tried  to  escape  from  a  decision 
which  was  certain  to  be  adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that 
the  chairman  should  report  progress.  But  their  tactics 
were  disconcerted  by  the  judicious  and  spirited  conduct  of 
Lord  Eland,  now  the  marquis's  only  son.  "  My  father  has 
not  deserved,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  to  be  thus  tri- 
fled with.  If  you  think  him  culpable,  say  so.  He  will  at 
once  submit  to  your  verdict.  Dismission  from  court  has 
no  terrors  for  him.  He  is  raised,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
above  the  necessity  of  looking  to  office  for  the  means  of  sup- 
porting his  rank."  The  committee  divided,  and  Halifax  was 
absolved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.t 

*  See  the  Lords*  Journals  of  July  10, 1689,  and  a  letter  from  Tendon  dated 
July  \^^  and  transmitted  by  Croissy  to  Avaux.  Don  Pedro  de  Ronquillo 
mentions  this  attack  of  the  Whig  Lords  on  Halifax  in  a  dispatch  of  which  I 
can  not  make  out  the  date. 

t  This  was  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  August.  As  the  division  was  in  com- 
mittee, the  numbers  do  not  appear  in  the  Journals.  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary, 
says  that  the  majority  was  eleven.  But  Narcissus  Luttrcll,  Oldmixon,  and 
Tindal  agree  in  putting  it  at  fourteen.  Most  of  the  little  information  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  about  the  debate  is  contained  in  a  dispatch  of  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Ronquillo.  "  Se  rcsolvio,**  he  says,  **  que  cl  sabado,  en  comity  dc  toda 
la  casa,  se  tntasse  del  estado  de  la  nacion  para  reprcscntarle  al  Key.  Em- 
perose  por  acusar  al  Marques  de  Olifax ;  y  reconocicndo  sus  cmulos  que  no 
tenian  partido  bastantc,  quisicron  remitir  para  otro  dia  csta  mocion  :  pcro  el 
Conde  de  Elan,  primogenito  del  Marques  de  Olifax,  miembro  de  la  casa,  les 
dijo  que  su  padre  no  era  hombre  para  andar  peloteando  con  el,  y  que  se  tubi- 
esse  culpa  lo  acabasen  de  castigar,  que  el  no  havia  menester  estar  en  la  corte 
para  portarse  conforme  a  su  estado,  pues  Dies  le  havia  dado  abundamente 
para  podeilo  hazer ;  con  que  por  pluralidad  de  voces  vencio  su  partido.'*    I 
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Had  the  division  been  postponed  a  few  bonis  tbe  major- 
ity would  probably  have  been  much  greater.  The  Com- 
mons voted  under  the  impression  that  Londonderry  had 
fallen,  and  that  all  Ireland  was  lost  Scarcely  had  the 
House  risen  when  a  courier  arrived  with  news  that  the  boom 
on  the  Foyle  had  been  broken.  He  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  second,  who  announced  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and 
by  a  third,  who  brought  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Newton 
Butler.  Hope  and  exultation  succeeded  to  discontent  and 
dismay.*  Ulster  was  safe,  and  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  Schomberg  would  speedily  reconquer  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  and  Munster.  He  was  now  ready  to '  set  out  The 
port  of  Chester  was  the  place  firom  which  he  was  to  take 
his  departure.  The  army  which  he  was  to  command  had 
assembled  there,  and  the  Dee  was  crowded  with  men-of-war 
and  transports.  Unfortunately,  almost  all  those  English 
soldiers  who  had  seen  war  had  been  sent  to  Flanders.  The 
bulk  of  the  force  destined  for  Ireland  consisted  of  men  just 
taken  from  the  plow  and  the  threshing-floor.  There  was, 
however,  an  excellent  brigade  of  Dutch  troops  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  officer,  the  Count  of  Solmes. 
Four  regiments,  one  of  cavalry  and  three  of  infantry,  had 
been  formed  out  of  the  French  refugees,  many  of  whom  had 
borne  arms  with  credit.  No  person  did  more  to  promote 
the  raising  of  these  regiments  than  the  Marquess  of  Ruvigny. 
He  had  been  during  many  years  an  eminently  faithful  and 
useful  servant  of  the  French  government.  So  highly  was 
his  merit  appreciated  at  Versailles  that  he  had  been  solicit- 
ed to  accept  indulgences  which  scarcely  any  other  heretic 
could  by  any  solicitation  obtain.  Had  he  chosen  to  remain 
in  his  native  country,  he  and  his  household  would  have  been 
permitted  to  worship  God  privately  according  to  their  own 
forms.  But  Ruvigny  rejected  all  offers,  cast  in  his  lot  with 
his  brethren,  and,  at  upward  of  eighty  years  of  age,  quitted 

suspect  that  Lord  Eland  meant  to  sneer  at  the  poverty  of  some  of  his  iafther*! 
persecutors,  and  at  the  greediness  of  others. 

*  This  change  of  feeling,  immediately  following  the  debate  on  the  i 
for  removing  Halifaz,  is  noticed  by  Ronquillo. 
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VeErsailleSi  where  he  nii^t  'still  have  been  a  favorite,  for  a 
modest  dwelling  at  Greenwich.  That  dwelling  was,  daring 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  the  redort  of  all  that  was  most 
distingiiished  among  his  fellow-exiles.  His  abilities,  his 
experience,  and  his  munificent  kindness  made  him  the  undis- 
puted chief  of  the  refugees.  He  was  at  the  same  time  half 
an  Englishman,  for  his  sister  had  been  Countess  of  South- 
ampton, and  he  was  unde  of  Ladj  BusselL  He  was  long 
past  the  time  of  action.  But  his  two  sons,  both  men  of  em- 
inent courage,  devoted  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Will- 
iam. The  younger  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Caillemote, 
was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  Huguenot  regiments  of 
foot.  The  two  other  r^ments  of  foot  were  commanded  hj 
La  Melloniere  and  CSambon,  officers  of  high  reputation.  The 
regiment  of  horse  was  raised  hj  Schomberg  himself,  and 
b<»e  his  name.  Buvigny  lived  just  long  enough  to  see 
these  arrangements  complete.* 

The  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  expedition 
against  Ireland  was  confided  had  wonderfully  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  English  nation. 
He  had  been  made  a  duke,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
Master  of  the  Ordnance ;  be  was  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  yet  his  elevation  excited  none  of  that  jeal- 
ousy which  showed  itself  as  often  as  any  mark  of  royal 
favor  was  bestowed  on  Bentinck,  on  Zulestein,  or  on  Auver- 
querque.  Schomberg's  military  skill  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged! He  was  regarded  by  all  Protestants  as  a  con- 
fessor who  had  endured  every  thing  short  of  martyrdom  for 
the  truth.  For  his  religion  he  had  resigned  a  splendid  in- 
come, had  laid  down  the  truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
and  had,  at  near  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  the  world  again 
as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune.  As  he  had  no  connection 
with  the  United  Provinces,  and  had  never  belonged  to  the 

♦  As  to  Ruvigny,  sec  Saint  Simon^s  Memoirs  of  the  year  1697 ;  Burnet,  i., 
866.  There  is  some  interesting  information  about  Ruvigny  and  about  the 
Huguenot  regiments  in  a  narrative  written  by  a  French  refugee  of  the  name 
of  Dumont.  This  narrative,  which  is  in  manuscript,  and  which  I  shall  occa- 
sionally quote  88  the  Dumont  MS.,  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Dean  of  Os- 
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Ktde  court  of  ibe  Higot,  the . prafeMtoe  given  to  him.  over 
Engliah  eaptaiiui  was  jusdj  Mcribed,  not  to  national  or  per- 
■oud  partuditj^  'bat.  to  hia  yirtnes  and  hja  abiiitiea.     Hia 
deportment  dpsred  wideljfirom  that  of  the  other  foreignen 
who  had  jnst  been  created  Fjigtiah  peera*    Thejr,  with  nuuqr 
napectaUe  qoaUtieay  were,  in  tastes,  manners,  .and  piedileo* 
-  tions,  Dutchmen,  and  could  not  catch  the  tone  of  the  8ociet7 
to  which  thej  had  been  transfisnecL    He  was  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  had  traveled  over  all  Europe,  had  comtnanded 
^  annies  on  the  Mease,  on  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  Tagns,  had 
ahone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles,  and  had  been  in 
bigk&vor  at  the  coort  of  Befilin.    He  had  often  been  taken 
bjr  French  noblemen  for  a  French  nobleman..    He  had  pass- 
ed some  time  in  England,  spoke  English  remarkaUj  well, 
.accommodated  himself  easily  to  Eng^h  manners.  Mid  was 
often  seen  walking  in  the  park  with  English  companions 
In  youth  his  habits  had  be^  temperate ;  and  his  temper* 
i      anoe  had  its  proper  reward,  a  singnlarly  green  and  vigorous 
I      old  age.    At  foi^score  he  retained  a  strong  relish  tax  inno* 
1      cent  pleasures;   he  conversed  with  great  courtesy  and 
I       sprightliness ;   nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  his 
■       equipages  and  his  table ;  and  every  cornet  of  cavalry  en- 
;       vied  the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  the  veteran  appeared 
in  Hyde  Park  on  his  charger  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.* 
The  House  of  Commons  had,  with  general  approbation, 
I       compensated  his  losses  and  rewarded  his  services  by  a 
grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.    Before  he  set  out  for 
Ireland,  he  requested  permission  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
this  magnificent  present.     A  chair  was  set  for  him  within 
the  bar.     He  took  his  seat  there  with  the  mace  at  his  right 
band,  rose,  and  in  a  few  graceful  words  returned  his  thanks 
i       and  took  his  leave.     The  Speaker  replied  that  the  Commons 
I       could  never  forget  the  obligation  under  which  they  already 
lay  to  his  grace,  that  they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the 
head  of  an  English  army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in 

I 

*  See  the  Abrege  de  la  Vie  de  Frederic  Due  de  Schomberg  by  Luzancj, 
i  1690,  the  Memoirs  of  Court  Dohna,  and  the  note  of  Saint  Simon  on  Dan- 
!        g6aa*i  Journal,  July  30, 1690.  ' 
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his  seal  and  ability,  and  that,  at  whatever  distance  he  might 
be,  he  wonld  always  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  object  of 
their  care.  The  precedent  set  on  this  interesting  occasion 
was 'followed  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  later,  on  an  occasion  more  interesting 
stilL  Eiiictly  on  the  same  spot  on  which,  in  July,  1689, 
Schomberg  had  acknowledged  the  liberality  of  the  nation, 
a  chair  W€U9  set,  in  July,  1814,  for  a  still  more  illustrious 
warrior,  who  came  to  return  thanks  for  a  still  more  splendid 
mark  of  public  gratitude.  Few  things  illustrate  more  strik- 
ingly the  peculiar  character  of  the  English  government  and 
people  than  the  circumstance  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a  moment  of  joyous  en- 
thusiasm, have  adhered  to  ancient  forms  with  the  punctil- 
ious accuracy  of  a  college  of  Heralds ;  that  the  sitting  and 
rising,  the  covering  and  the  uncovering,  should  have  been 
regulated  by  exactly  the  same  etiquette  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  that  the  same  mace 
which  had  been  held  at  the  right  hand  of  Schomberg  should 
have  been  held  in  the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of 
Wellington.* 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  Parliament,  having  been 
constantly  engaged  in  business  during  seven  months,  broke 
up,  by  the  royal  command,  for  a  short  recess.  The  same 
Gazette  which  announced  that  the  houses  had  ceased  to 
sit,  announced  that  Schomberg  had  landed  in  Ireland.! 

During  the  three  weeks  which  preceded  his  landing,  the 
dismay  and  confusion  at  Dublin  Castle  had  been  extreme. 
Disaster  had  followed  disaster  so  fast  that  the  mind  of 
James,  never  very  firm,  had  been  completely  prostrated. 
He  had  learned  first  that  Ijondonderry  had  been  relieved ; 
then  that  one  of  his  armies  had  been  beaten  by  the  Ennis- 
killeners ;  tlien  that  another  of  liis  armies  was  retreating, 
or  rather  flying,  from  Ulster,  reduced  in  numbers  and  bro- 
ken in  spirit ;  tlien  that  Sligo,  the  key  of  Connaught,  had 

*  See  the  Commons*  Journals  of  July  16, 1689.  and  of  July  1,  1814. 
t  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  Aug.  20,  1689 ;  London  Gaxette, 
Aug.  22. 
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ed  them  by  appointing  a  few  Tories  and  Trimmera  to  high 
offices,  and  the  discontent  excited  by  these  appointments 
had  been  inflamed  by  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  am- 
nesty for  the  vanquished.  He  was,  in  truth,  not  a  man  to 
be  popular  with  the  vindictive  zealots  of  an^  faction ;  for 
among  his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  ungracious  humanity 
which  rarely  conciliated  his  foes,  which  often  provoked  his 
adlierents,  but  in  which  he  doggedly  persisted,  without 
troubling  himself  cither  about  the  thanklessne^s  of  those 
whom  he  had  saved  from  destruction,  or  about  the  rage  of 
those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge.  Some  of 
the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him  as  bitterly  as  they  had  ever 
spoken  of  either  of  his  uncles.  He  was  a  Stuart  after  all, 
cond  was  not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the  rest  of  the  race, 
he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  Holland  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself,  under  the  forms  of  a  republican  polity, 
scarcely  less  absolute  than  the  old  hereditary  counts  had 
l)een.  In  consequence  of  a  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, his  interest  had,  during  a  short  time,  coincided  with 
the  interest  of  the  English  people ;  but,  though  he  had  been 
a  deliverer  by  accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  tlic  just  resentments  of  the  Whigs.  He 
had  objects  in  view  which  the  Whigs  would  not  willingly  suf- 
fer any  sovereign  to  attain.  He  knew  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  tools  for  his  purpose.  He  had  therefore,  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  favored 
them  unduly.  He  was  now  trying  to  procure  an  indemnity 
for  those  very  delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, described  in  his  Declaration  as  deserving  of  exemplary 
punishment.  In  November  he  had  told  the  world  that  the 
crimes  in  which  these  men  had  borne  a  part  had  made  it  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  soldiers 
to  desert  their  standards,  of  children  to  make  war  on  their 
parents.  With  what  consistency,  then,  could  he  recomnjend 
that  such  crimes  should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion? 
And  was  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  wished  to 
save  the  agents  of  tyranny  from  the  fate  which  they  merit- 
ed, in  the  hope  that,  at  some  ftiture  time,  they  might  serve 
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IS  Tuiflcnipuloasty  as  thej  had  served  his  father-in- 

the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  ani- 
.by  these  feelings,  the  fiercest  and  most  audacious  was 
.  He  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  an 
J  should  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
nt  pf  1685,  and  that  some  note  of  infamy  should  be 
m,  all  who,  in  that  Parliament,  had  voted  with  the 
This  absurd  and  mischievous  motion  was  discoun- 
sed  by  aU  the  most  respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly  I 
ed  by  Birch  and  Maynard.t  Howe  was  forced  to  give  | 
"but  he  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash,  and  he 
ncouraged  by  the  applause  of  many  hot-headed  mem- 
of  his  party,  who  were  far  from  foreseeing  that  he 
[,  after  having  been  the  most  rancorous  and  unprinci- 
f  Whigs,  become,  at  no  distant  time,  the  most  rancor- 
od  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

is  quick-witted,  restless,  and  malignant  politician, 
h  himself  occupying  a  lucrative  place  in  the  royal 
hold,  declaimed,  day  after  day,  against  the  manner  in 
.  the  great  offices  of  state  were  filled ;  and  his  deda- 
ns were  echoed,  in  tones  somewhat  less  sharp  and  ve- 
it,  by  other  orators.  No  man,  they  said,  who  had 
I  minister  of  Charles  or  James  ought  to  be  a  minister 
Uiam.  The  first  attack  had  been  directed  against  the 
President  Caermarthen.  Howe  moved  that  an  address 
i  be  presented  to  the  king,  requesting  that  all  persons 
lad  ever  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  might  be 
ssed  from  his  majesty's  counsels  and  presence.  The 
5  on  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned.     While 

aong  the  numerous  pinccB  in  wUch  tho  malcontent  Whigs  vented 
iger,  none  is  more  curious  than  the  poem  entitled  the  Ghost  of  Charles 
and.     Charles  addrefiscs  William  thus  : 

*'  Hail,  my  blessM  nephew,  whom  the  Rites  ordain 
To  Oil  the  mcasurR  of  the  Stuart's  rci^. 
That  all  the  ills  by  our  whole  race  designed 
In  thee  their  Aill  accomplishment  might  And : 
'Tis  thou  that  art  decreed  this  point  to  dear, 
Wbich  wo  have  laboured  tat  theso  fboncors  |Wr.* 

Bj*i  Dehates,  June  13,  1689. 
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the  event  was  doubtful,  William  sent  Dykvelt  to  ei^sta- 
late  with  Howe.  Howe  was  obdurate.  He  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  disinterested  man;  that  is  to  saj,  he 
valued  money  less  than  the  pleasure  of  venting  his  spleen 
and  making  a  sensation.  ^^  I  am  doing  the  king  a  service," 
he  said ;  *'  I  am  rescuing  him  from  false  friends ;  and  as  to 
my  place,  that  shall  never  be  a  gag  to  prevent  me  from 
speaking  my  mind."  The  motion  was  made,  but  complete- 
ly failed.  In  truth,  the  proposition  that  mere  accusation, 
never  prosecuted  to  conviction,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
decisive  proof  of  guilt,  was  shocking  to  natural  justice. 
The  faults  of  Caermarthen  had  doubtless  been  great,  but 
they  had  been  exaggerated  by  party  spirit,  had  been  expi- 
ated by  severe  suffering,  and  had  been  redeemed  by  recent 
and  eminent  services.  At  the  time  when  he  raised  the  great 
county  of  York  in  arms  against  Popery  and  tyranny,  he  had 
been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Whigs  that  all 
old  quarrels  were  forgotten.  Howe  indeed  maintained  that 
the  civihties  which  had  passed  in  the  moment  of  peril  sig^ 
nified  nothing.  "  When  a  viper  is  on  my  hand,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  very  tender  of  him  ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  have  him  on  the 
ground,  I  set  my  foot  on  him  and  crush  him."  The  Lord 
President,  however,  was  so  strongly  supported  that,  after 
a  discussion  which  lasted  three  days,  his  enemies  did  not 
venture  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  motion  against 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  grave  constitutional 
question  was  incidentally  raised.  This  question  was  wheth- 
er a  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parliamentary  im- 
peachment. The  Commons  resolved,  without  a  division, 
that  a  pardon  could  not  be  so  pleaded.* 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax.  He  was  in  a 
much  more  invidious  position  than  Caermarthen,  who  had, 
under  pretense  of  ill  health,  withdrawn  himself  almost  en- 
tirely from  business.  Halifax  was  generally  regarded  aa 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  crown,  and  was  in  an  especial  man- 
ner held  responsible  for  all  the  faults  which  had  been  com- 

*  See  Commons*  Jonrnals,  and  Grey's  Debates,  Jane  1, 8,  and  4, 1689;  lifr 
oT  William,  1704. 
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mitted  with  respect  to  Ireland.  The  evils  which  had 
brought  that  kingdom  to  ruin  might,  it  was  said,  have  been 
averted  by  timely  precaution,  or  remedied  by  vigorous  ex- 
ertion. But  the  government  had  foreseen  nothing ;  it  had 
done  little ;  and  that  little  had  been  done  neither  at  the 
right  time  nor  in  the  right  way.  Negotiation  had  been  em- 
ployed instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops  might  have  suf- 
ficed. A  few  troops  had  been  sent  when  many  were  need- 
ed. The  troops  that  had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equipped 
and  iU  commanded.  Such,  the  vehement  Whigs  exclaimed, 
were  the  natural  £ruits  of  that  great  error  which  King  Will- 
iam had  committed  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had 
placed  in  Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  they  did 
not  deserve.  He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  intrusted  the 
direction  of  Irish  affiiirs  to  the  Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a 
man  whose  ability  nobody  disputed,  but  who  was  not  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  new  government ;  who,  indeed,  was  inca- 
pable of  being  firmly  attached  to  any  government ;  who  had 
always  halted  between  two  opinions,  and  who,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  the  flight  of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that 
the  discontents  of  the  nation  might  be  quieted  without  a 
change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on  twenty  occasions,  designated 
TTi|lif<^Y  as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  country. 
Monmouth  held  similar  language  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Though  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
financial  business,  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfit,  and  of 
which  he  had  very  soon  become  weary.  His  whole  heart 
was  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  Tories.  He  plainly 
told  the  king  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  public  service.  William's  answer  was  cool 
and  determined.  *'  I  have  done  as  much  for  your  friends 
as  I  can  do  without  danger  to  the  state,  and  I  will  do  no 
more."*-  The  only  effect  of  this  reprimand  was  to  make 
Monmouth  more  factious  than  ever.  Against  Halifax  es- 
pecially he  intrigued  and  harangued  with  indefiitigablc  ani- 
mosity. The  other  Whig  lords  of  the  Treasury,  Dclamere 
and  Capel,  were  scarcely  less  eager  to  drive  the  Lord  Privy 

*  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584 ;  Avauz  to  De  Croiaiy,  June  ^,  1689. 
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Seal  from  office ;  and  personal  jealousy  and  antipathy  inn 
pelled  the  Lord  President  to  conspire  with  his  own  accuaen 
against  his  rivaL 

What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  impatft- 
tions  thrown  at  this  time  on  Halifax  can  not  now  be  ascer- 
tained. His  enemies,  though  they  interrogated  numeroiu 
witnesses,  and  though  they  obtained  William's  reluctant 
permission  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Coundl, 
could  find  no  evidence  which  would  support  a  definite 
charge.*  But  it  was  undeniable  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
had  acted  as  minister  for  Lreland,  and  that  L^nd  was  all 
but  lost.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  absurd,  to  suppose^ 
as  many  Whigs  supposed,  that  his  administration  was  un- 
successful because  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  successfuL  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquenoey 
was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those  difficulties.  The  whole 
machinery  of  government  was  out  of  joint,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  set  it  right.  What  was  wanted  was  not  what 
he  had  in  large  measure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude  of  comprehend 
sion,  subtlety  in  drawing  distinctions ;  but  what  he  had  not, 
prompt  decision,  indefatigable  energy,  and  stubborn  resolu- 
tion. His  mind  at  best  was  of  too  soft  a  temper  for  such 
work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been  recently  made 
softer  by  severe  affliction.  He  had  lost  two  sons  in  less 
than  twelve  months.  A  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  he 
at  this  time  complained  to  his  honored  friend  Lady  Kussell 
of  the  desolation  of  his  hearth  and  the  cruel  ingratitude  of 
the  Whigs.  We  possess,  also,  the  answer,  in  which  she 
gently  exhorted  him  to  seek  for  consolation  where  she  had 
found  it  under  trials  not  less  severe  than  his.f 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper  House. 
Some  Whig  lords,  among  whom  the  wayward  and  petulant 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  conspicuous,  proposed  that 

*  As  to  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  sec  the  Commons'  Joumalf  of 
June  22  and  28,  and  of  July  3,  5,  13,  and  16. 

t  The  letter  of  Halifax  to  Lady  Russell  is  dated  on  the  23d  of  July,  1689, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Lords,  and  about  a  week  be- 
fore the  attack  on  him  in  the  Commons. 
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the  king  should  be  requested  to  appoint  a  new  Speaker. 
The  friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  previous 
question.*  About  three  weeks  later  his  persecutors  moved, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  a  resolu- 
•  tion  which  imputed  to  him  no  particular  crime  either  of 
omission  or  of  commission,  but  simply  declared  it  to  be  ad- 
visable that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
crown.  The  debate  was  warm.  Moderate  politicians  of 
both  parties  were  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on  a  man,  not, 
indeed,  faultless,  but  distinguished  both  by  his  abilities  and 
his  amiable  qualities.  His  accusers  saw  that  they  could 
not  carry  their  point,  and  tried  to  escape  from  a  decision 
which  was  certain  to  be  adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that 
the  chairman  should  report  progress.  But  their  tactics 
were  disconcerted  by  the  judicious  and  spirited  conduct  of 
Lord  Eland,  now  the  marquis's  only  son.  "  My  father  has 
not  deserved,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "to  be  thus  tri- 
fled witL  If  you  think  him  culpable,  say  so.  He  will  at 
once  submit  to  your  verdict.  Dismission  from  court  has 
no  terrors  for  him.  He  is  raised,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
above  the  necessity  of  looking  to  office  for  the  means  of  sup- 
porting his  rank."  Tlie  committee  divided,  and  Halifax  was 
absolved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.t 

*  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  July  10, 1689,  and  a  letter  from  London  dated 
July  -J^,  and  transmitted  by  Croissy  to  Avaux.  Don  Pedro  do  Ronquillo 
mentions  this  attack  of  the  Whig  Lords  on  Halifax  in  a  dispatch  of  which  I 
can  not  make  out  the  date. 

t  This  was  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  August.  As  the  division  was  in  com- 
mittee, the  nnmbers  do  not  appear  in  the  Journals.  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary, 
•ayi  that  the  majority  was  eleven.  But  Narcissus  Luttrcll,  Oldmixon,  and 
Tindal  agree  in  putting  it  at  fourteen.  Most  of  the  little  infonnation  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  about  the  debate  is  contained  in  a  dispatch  of  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Ronquillo.  **  Se  resolvio,"  he  says,  "  que  el  sabado,  en  comity  do  toda 
la  casa,  ae  tratasse  del  estado  de  la  nacion  para  rcprescntarlc  al  Rey.  £m- 
perose  por  acusar  al  Marques  de  Olifax  ;  y  reconocicndo  sus  cmulos  que  no 
tenian  partido  bastante,  quisicron  remitir  para  otro  dia  csta  mocion  :  pcro  el 
Conde  de  Elan,  primogenito  del  Marques  de  Olifax,  miembro  de  la  casa,  les 
dijo  qae  sti  padre  no  era  hombre  para  andar  peloteando  con  el,  y  que  se  tubi- 
esse  culpa  lo  acabasen  de  castigar,  que  cl  no  havia  menester  estar  en  la  corte 
pan  portarse  conforme  a  su  estado,  pues  Dies  le  havia  dado  abundamente 
pan  poderlo  hazer ;  con  que  por  pluralidad  de  voces  vencio  su  partido.**    I 
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door,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  the  bills  which  announced  the 
sale  of  Iiis  property.  Even  delicate  women,  who  had  tean 
for  highwaymen  and  house-breakers,  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeance  against  him.  The  lampoons  on  him,  which  were 
hawked  about  the  town,  were  distinguished  by  an  atrocity 
rare  even  in  those  days.  Hanging  would  be  too  mild  a 
death  for  him ;  a  grave  under  the  gibbet  too  respectable  a 
resting-place ;  he  ought  to  be  whipped  to  death  at  the  cart's 
tail ;  he  ought  to  be  tortured  like  an  Indian ;  lie  ought  to 
be  devoured  alive.  The  street  poets  portioned  out  all  his 
joints  with  cannibal  ferocity,  and  computed  how  many 
pounds  of  steak  might  be  cut  from  his  well-fattened  carcass. 
Nay,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  was  such  that,  in  language  sel- 
dom heard  in  England,  they  proclaimed  their  wish  that  he 
might  go  to  the  place  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  to  the  fire  that  is  never  quench- 
ed. They  exhorted  him  to  hang  himself  in  his  garters,  and 
to  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor.  They  put  up  horrible 
prayers  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  repent,  that  he  might 
die  the  same  hard-hearted,  wicked  Jeffreys  that  he  had  lived.* 
His  spirit,  as  mean  in  adversity  as  insolent  and  inhuman  in 
prosperity,  sank  down  under  the  load  of  public  abhorrence. 
His  constitution,  originally  bad,  and  much  impaired  by  in- 
temperance, was  completely  broken  by  distress  and  anxiety. 
He  was  tormented  by  a  cruel  internal  disease,  which  the 
most  skillful  surgeons  of  that  age  were  seldom  able  to  xe- 
lieve.  One  solace  was  left  to  liira — brandy.  Even  when 
he  had  causes  to  try  and  councils  to  attend,  he  had  8eld<»n 
gone  to  bed  sober.  Now,  when  he  had  nothing  to  occupy 
his  mind  save  terrible  recollections  and  terrible  forebodings, 
he  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  his  favorite  vice. 

*  Sec,  among  many  other  pieces,  Jcffreys's  Elegy,  the  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  exposing  to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  Elegy  on  Dui- 
gerfield,  Dangerfield's  Ghost  to  Jeffreys,  the  Humhie  Petition  of  Widows  and 
fatherless  Children  in  the  West,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Discovery  and  Con- 
fession made  in  the  time  of  his  sickness  in  the  Tower ;  Hickeiingiirs  C«r- 
cmony-monger ;  a  broadside  entitled  "  O  rare  show  !  O  rare  sight !  O  strange 
monster!  The  like  not  in  Europe!  To  be  seen  near  Tower  Hill,  a  lew 
doors  beyond  the  Lion's  den." 
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Many  believed  him  to  be  bent  on  shortening  his  life  bj  ex- 
cess. He  thought  it  better,  they  said,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken 
fit  than  to  be  hacked  by  Ketch,  or  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  abject  despondency 
by  an  agreeable  sensation,  speedily  followed  by  a  mortify- 
ing disappointment.  A  par<^  had  been  left  for  him  at  the 
Tower.  It  appeared  to  be  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters — 
his  fiivorite  dainties.  He  was  greatly  moved ;  for  there  are 
moments  when  those  who  least  deserve  affection  are  pleased 
to  think  that  they  inspure  it.  **  Thank  God  !**  he  exclaimed, 
'*  I  have  still  some  friends  left.^  He  opened  the  barrel,  and 
from  among  a  heap  of  shells  out  tumbled  a  stout  halter.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers  or  buffoons 
whom  he  had  enriched  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  victims 
came  to  comfort  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  But  he  was 
not  left  in  utter  solitude.  John  Tutchin,  wliom  he  had  sen- 
tenced to  be  flogged  every  fortnight  for  seven  years,  made 
his  way  into  the  Tower,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
fidlen  oppressor.  Poor  Jeffreys,  humbled  to  the  dust,  be- 
haved with  abject  civility,  and  called  for  wine.  '^  I  am 
glad,  sir,"  he  said,  **  to  see  you."  "  And  I  am  glad,"  an- 
swered the  resentful  Whig,  "  to  see  your  lordship  in  this 
place. **  "I  served  my  master,"  said  Jeffreys;  "I  was 
bound  in  conscience  to  do  so."  ^'  Where  was  your  con- 
Bdenoe,"  said  Tutchin,  *'  when  you  passed  that  sentence  on 
me  at  Dorchester?"  **It  was  set  down  in  my  instruc- 
tions," answered  Jeffreys,  fawningly,  "  that  I  was  to  show 
no  mercy  to  men  like  you — men  of  parts  and  courage. 
When  I  went  back  to  court  I  was  reprimanded  for  my  len- 
ity.**!  Even  Tutchin,  acrimonious  as  was  his  nature,  and 
great  as  were  his  wrongs,  seems  to  have  been  a  little  molli- 
fied by  the  pitiable  spectacle  which  he  had  at  first  contem- 
plated with  vindictive  pleasure.  He  always  denied  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  he  was  the  person  who  sent  the  Col- 
chester barrel  to  the  Tower. 

*  IJfe  and  Death  of  GcorjEfc  Lord  JefireyB. 

I  Tutchin  himself  gives  this  narrative  in  the  Bloody  Assixe*. 
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their  horses ;  and  these  inexperienced  recruits  were,  for  the 

j       most  part,  commanded  hj  officers  as  inexperienced  as  thein- 

selves.     His  troops  were,  therefore,  not  generally  superior 

■  in  discipline  to  the  Irish,  and  were  in  number  far  inferior. 
Nay, he  found  that  his  men  were  almost  as  ill  armed, asiU 

j  lodged,  as  ill  clad,  as  the  Celts  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 
The  wealth  of  the  English  nation  and  the  liberal  votes  of 
the  English  Parliament  had  entitled  him  to  expect  that  he 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war.  But  he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  The  administnr 
tion  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  Oliver,  been  constantly  be- 

j       coming  more  and  more  imbecile,  tnore  and  more  oorrapt; 

I       and  now  the  Revolution  reaped  what  the  Restoration  had 

■  sown.  A  crowd  of  negligent  or  ravenous  functionaries, 
j  formed  under  Charles  and  James,  plundered,  starved,  and 
I  poisoned  the  armies  and  fleets -of  William.  Of  these  men, 
I       the  most  important  was  Henry  Shales,  who,  in  the  late 

reign,  had  been  commissary  general  to  the  camp  at  Houns- 
low.     It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  new  government  for  con- 
tinuing to  employ  him,  for,  in  his  own  department,  his  ex- 
perience far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  Englishman.     Un- 
fortunately, in  the  same  school  in  which  he  had  acquired 
(       his  experience,  he  had  learned  the  whole  art  of  peculation. 
'       The  beef  and  brandy  which  he  furnished  were  so  bad  that 
:       the  soldiers  turned  from  them  with  loathing;  the  tents  were 
j       rotten,  the  clothing  was  scanty,  the  muskets  broke  in  the 
i       handling.     Great  numbers  of  shoes  were  set  down  to  the 
!       account  of  the  government;   but,  two  months  after  the 
Treasury  had  paid  the  bill,  the  slioes  had  not  arrived  in 
Ireland.     The  means  of  transporting  baggage  and  artillery 
i       wqre  almost  entirely  wanting.     An  ample  number  of  horses 
I       had  been  purchased  in  England  with  the  public  money,  and 
*       had  been  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee.     But  Shales  had 
I       let  tlicm  out  for  harvest-work  to  the  farmers  of  Cheshire, 
'       had  pocketed  the  hire,  and  had  left  the  troops  in  Ulster  to 
get  on  as  they  best  might.*     Schomberg  thought  that,  if 

j  *  Sco  Grey*8  Debates,  Not.  26,  27,  28,  1689,  and  the  Dialogue  between 

a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  one  of  his  Deputies,  1698. 
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lie  should,  with  an  ill-trained  and  ill-appointed  army,  risk  a 
battle  against  a  superior  force,  he  might  not  improbably  be 
defeated;  and  he  knew  that  a  defeat  might  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  one  kingdom,  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  three  king- 
doms. He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive till  his  men  had  been  disciplined,  and  till  re-enforce- 
ments and  supplies  should  arriye. 

He  intrenched  himself  near  Dundalk  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  not  be  forced  to  fight  against  his  wilL  James, 
emboldened  by  the  caution  of  his  adversary,  and  disregard- 
ing the  advice  of  Bosen,  advanced  to  Ardee,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  Irish  army  before  the  English  lines,  drew 
up  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  in  order  of  battle,  and  displayed 
his  banner.  The  English  were  impatient  to  fall  on.  But. 
their  general  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  bravadoes  of  the  enemy  or  by  the  murmurs 
of  his  own  soldiers.  During  some  weeks  he  remained  se- 
cure within  his  defenses,  while  the  Irish  lay  a  few  miles  off. 
He  set  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new  levies  which 
formed  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  He  ordered  the  mus- 
keteers to  be  constantly  exercised  in  firing,  sometimes  at 
marks  and  sometimes  by  platoons ;  and,  from  the  way  in 
which  they  at  first  acquitted  themselves,  it  plainly  appeared 
that  he  had  judged  wisely  in  not  leading  them  out  to  bat- 
tle. It  was  found  that  not  one  in  four  of  the  English  sol- 
diers could  manage  his  piece  at  all,  and  whoever  succeeded 
in  discharging  it,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  thought  that 
he  had  performed  a  ^eat  feat. 

.  While  the  duke  was  thus  employed,  the  Irish  eyed  his 
camp  without  daring  to  attack  it.  But  within  that  camp 
soon  appeared  two  evils  more  terrible  than  the  foe,  treason 
and  pestilence.  Among  the  best  troops  under  his  command 
were  the  French  exiles.  And  now  a  grave  doubt  arose 
touching  their  fidelity.  The  real  Huguenot  refugee,  in- 
deed, might  safely  be  trusted.  The  dislike  with  which  the 
most  zealous  English  Protestant  regarded  the  house  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Church  of  Borne  was  a  lukewarm  feeling 
when  compared  with  that  inextinguishable  hatred  which 
III.  Bb 
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glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  persecuted,  dragooned,  expatri- 
ated Calvinist  of  Languedoc.  The  Irish  had  abreadj  re- 
marked that  the  French  heretic  neither  gave  nor  took  quar- 
ter.* Now,  however,  it  was  found  that  with  those  emi- 
grants who  had  sacrificed  eveiy  thing  for  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion were  intermingled  emigrants  of  a  very  different  sort, 
deserters  who  had  run  awaj  from  their  standards  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  had  colored  their  crime  by  pretending 
that  they  were  Protestants,  and  that  their  conscience  would 
not  suffer  them  to  fight  for  the  persecutor  of  their  ChurcL 
Some  of  these  men,  hoping  that  by  a  second  treason  they 
might  obtain  both  pardon  and  reward,  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Avaux.  The  letters  were  intercepted,  and  a  fbv- 
midable  plot  was  brought  to  light.  It  appeared  that^  if 
Schomberg  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  those  who  wished  him  to  give  battle,  seveial 
French  companies  would,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  have 
fired  on  the  English,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Such  a 
defection  might  well  have  produced  a  general  panic  in  a  bet- 
ter army  than  that  which  was  encamped  under  DundalL 
It  was  necessary  to  be  severe.  Six  of  the  conspirators  were 
hanged.  Two  hundred  of  their  accomplices  were  sent  in 
irons  to  England.  Even  after  this  winnowing  the  refugees 
were  long  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  army  with  unjust,  but 
not  unnatural  suspicion.  During  some  days,  indeed,  there 
was  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  enemy  would  be  enter- 
tained with  a  bloody  fight  between  the  English  soldiers  and 
their  French  allies.f  * 

A  few  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors, a  general  muster  of  the  army  was  held,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  ranks  of  the  English  battalions  looked  thin. 
From  the  first  day  of  the  campaign  there  had  been  mudi 

♦  Niheirs  Jonrnal.  A  French  officer,  in  a  letter  to  Avaux,  written  woea 
after  Schomberg*8  landing,  saya,  "  Lea  Huguenots  font  plus  de  mal  qa«  lef 
Anglois,  et  tuent  force  Catholiques  {raor  avoir  fait  r^stancc." 

t  Story ;  Narrative  transmitted  by  Avaux  to  Scignclay,  ^  j,  1689 ;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Oct.  14,  1689.  It  is  curious  that,  though  Dumont  was  in  the 
camp  before  Dundalk,  there  is  in  his  MS.  no  mention  of  the  conspiracy  i 
the  French. 
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J  MBisted  by  strong  ^rink  and  by  misery,  did  its 
fimt.  The  patient's  stomach  rejected  all  nourishment. 
windled  in  a  few  weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpu- 
nan  to  a  skeleton.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  died, 
)  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  Chief  Jus- 
f  the  King's  Bench  at  thirty-fiye,  and  Lord  Chancel- 
t  thirty-seven.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  English 
bere  is  no  other  instance  of  so  rapid  an  elevation  or  of 
rriUe  a  fidL  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  with  all 
cy,  next  to  the  corpse  of  Monmouth  in  the  chapel  of 


A  fidl  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so  much  dreaded, 
OTKor  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all. the  respect- 
members  of  his  own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the 
xespectablo  members  of  that  party  renounced  fcllow- 
with  him  in  his  distress,  and  threw  on  him  the  whole 
e  of  crimes  which  they  had  encouraged  him  to  commit, 
t  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  those  intemperate  friends  of 
J  who  were  clamoring  for  a  new  proscription.  But  it 
1^  leeaoa  which  too  many  of  them  disregarded.  The 
had,  at  the  Yery  commencement  of  his  reign,  displeas- 

LflB.,  MS.  Echard'i  infbnnanti  who  is  not  named,  but  who  seems  to 
fd  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  said  that  Jcflfrcys  died,  not, 
mlgar  boUered,  of  drink,  but  of  the  stone.  The  distinction  seems  to 
itUo  importaneo.  It  is  certain  that  Jeffreys  was  grossly  intemperate ; 
•  malady  was  one  which  intemperance  notoriously  tends  to  aggravate. 
BO  a  FdU  and  True  Account  of  the  Death  of  George  Lord  Jcflrcys,  li- 
I  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The  wretched  Le  Noble  was  never  weary 
Bating  that  Jeffreys  was  poisoned  by  the  usurper.  I  will  give  a  short 
a  aa  a  apecimen  of  the  calumnies  of  which  William  was  the  object, 
.voya,**  aays  Pasquin,  **  ce  fin  ragout  de  champignons  au  Chancelior 
a,  priaonnier  dans  la  Tour,  qui  les  trouva  du  mCme  goust,  et  du  meme 
mnement  que  furent  les  demiers  dont  Agrippino  rcgala  Ic  bon-homme 
na  aon  epouz,  et  que  Neron  appella  depuis  la  viando  dcs  Dieux."  Mar- 
ika :  '*  Le  Chancclicr  est  done  mort  dans  la  Tour  !*'  Pasquin  answers  : 
toit  trop  fiddle  h.  son  Roi  legitime,  et  trop  habile  dans  les  loix  du  roy- 
ponr  echapper  k  TUsurpatcur  quUl  ne  vouloit  point  reconnoistie. 
nol  prit  aoin  do  (aire  publier  que  ce  malheurcux  prisonnicr  cstoit  atta- 
une  fi^re  maligno :  mais,  i  parler  franchement,  il  vivroit  peut-estre 
,  a*U  n*avoit  rien  mange  que  de  la  main  de  ses  anciens  cuisiniers." — 
idn  de  Gaillemot,  1689.  Dangeau  (May  7)  mentiona  a  report  that 
«  had  poiaoned  himself. 
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ed  them  by  appointing  a  few  Tories  and  Trimmers  to  high 
offices,  and  the  discontent  excited  by  these  appointments 
had  been  inflamed  by  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  am- 
nesty for  the  vanquished.  He  was,  in  trath,  not  a  man  to 
be  popular  with  the  vindictive  zealots  of  an;^  faction ;  for 
among  his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  ungracious  humanity 
which  rarely  conciliated  his  foes,  which  often  provoked  liis 
adlicrents,  but  in  which  he  doggedly  persisted,  without 
troubling  himself  either  about  the  thanklessness  of  those 
whom  he  had  saved  from  destruction,  or  about  the  rage  of 
those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge.  Some  of 
the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him  as  bitterly  as  they  bad  ever 
spoken  of  either  of  his  uncles.  He  was  a  Stuart  after  all, 
and  was  not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the  rest  of  the  race, 
he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  Holland  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself,  under  the  forms  of  a  republican  polity, 
scarcely  less  absolute  than  the  old  hereditary  counts  had 
l)cen.  In  consequence  of  a  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, his  interest  had,  during  a  short  time,  coincided  with 
the  interest  of  the  Knglish  people ;  but,  though  he  had  been 
a  deliverer  by  accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He  had 
no  sympatliy  with  the  just  resentments  of  the  Whigs.  He 
had  objects  in  view  which  the  Whigs  would  not  wiUingly  suf- 
fer any  sovereign  to  attain.  He  knew  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  tools  for  his  purpose.  He  had  therefore,  from  the 
moment  at  wliich  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  favored 
them  unduly.  He  was  now  trying  to  procure  an  indemnity 
for  those  very  delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  bc- 
ibre,  described  in  his  Declaration  as  deserving  of  exemplary 
punishment.  In  November  he  had  told  the  world  that  the 
crimes  in  wliich  these  men  had  borne  a  part  had  made  it  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  soldiers 
to  desert  their  standards,  of  children  to  make  war  on  their 
parents.  With  what  consistency,  then,  could  he  recomniend 
that  such  crimes  should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion  ? 
And  was  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  wished  to 
save  the  agents  of  tyranny  from  the  fate  which  they  merit- 
ed, in  the  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  might  serve- 
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18  nnscnipiiIoTLsIj  as  thej  had  served  his  father-in- 

ihe  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  ani- 
1  by  these  feelings,  the  fiercest  and  most  audacious  was 
I.  He  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  an 
7  should  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
Qt  pf  1685,  and  that  some  note  of  infamy  should  be 
tn  all  who,  in  that  Parliament,  had  voted  witli  the 
This  absurd  and  mischievous  motion  was  discoun- 
oed  by  all  the  most  respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly 
ed  by  Birch  and  Maynard.t  Howe  was  forced  to  give 
bat  he  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash,  and  he 
ncouraged  by  the  applause  of  many  hot-headed  mem- 
of  his  party,  who  were  far  from  foreseeing  that  ho 
[,  after  having  been  the  most  rancorous  and  unprinci- 
if  Whigs,  become,  at  no  distant  time,  the  most  rancor- 
ad  unprincipled  of  Tories. 

is  quick-witted,  restless,  and  malignant  politician, 
h  himself  occupying  a  lucrative  place  in  the  royal 
hold,  declaimed,  day  after  day,  against  the  manner  in 
.  the  great  offices  of  state  were  filled ;  and  his  decla- 
as  were  echoed,  in  tones  somewhat  less  sharp  and  ve- 
it,  by  other  orators.  No  man,  they  said,  who  had 
I  minister  of  Charles  or  James  ought  to  be  a  minister 
Uiam.  The  first  attack  had  been  directed  against  the 
President  Caermarthcn.  Howe  moved  that  an  address 
i  be  presented  to  the  king,  requesting  that  all  persons 
lad  ever  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  might  be 
ssed  from  his  majesty's  counsels  and  presence.  The 
)  on  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned.     While 

lODg  the  numerous  pieces  in  which  the  malcontent  Whigs  vented 
iger,  none  is  more  curious  than  the  poem  entitled  the  Ghost  of  Charles 
ond     Charles  addresses  William  thus  : 

'*  Hail,  my  blcss'd  nephew,  whom  the  flitcs  ordain 
To  flu  the  meaBOFc  or  the  Stuart's  rciRn, 
That  ail  the  ilia  by  our  whole  race  designed 
In  thee  their  AiU  accomplishment  might  And: 
*Ti8  thon  that  art  decreed  this  point  to  dear, 
Which  we  have  laboured  for  these  Iborseori  jtm.* 

By*s  Dehates,  June  12,  1689. 
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corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  iinbtmed  to  the -foxes  and 
crows.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  died  in  the  caUp 
at  Dundalk,  in  the  hospital  at  Bel&st,  on  the  road,  and 
on  the  «ea,  amounted  to  above  six  thousand.  The  sor- 
yivors  were  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Ulster.  The  general  fixed  his  head-quarters  «t 
Lisbum.* 

His  conduct  was  variouslj  judged.  Wise  and  candid 
men  said  that  he  had  surpassed  himself,  and  that  there  was 
no  oth^  captain  in  Europe  who,  with  raw  troops,  with  ^ 
norant  officers,  with  scant]r  stores,  having  )to  contend  at 
once  against  a  hostile  armj  of  greatly  superior  force,  against 
a  villainous  comfnissariat,  against  a  nest  of  traitors  in  his 
own  camp,  and  against  a  disease  more  murderous  than  the 
sword,  would  have  brought  the  campaign  to  a  close  without 
the  loss  of  a  flag  or  a  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
those  newly-commissioned  majors  and  captains,  whose  he^ 
lessness  had  increased  all  his  perplexities,  and  who  had.  not 
one  qualification  for  their  posts  except  personal  courage, 
grumbled  at  the  skill  and  patience  which  had  saved  them 
from  destruction.  Their  complaints  were  echoed  on  the 
other  side  of  Saint  George's  Channel.  Some  of  the  mui^ 
muring,  though  unjust,  was  excusable.  The  parents,  who 
had  sent  a  gallant  lad,  in  his  first  uniform,  to  fight  his  way 
to  glory,  might  be  pardoned  if,  when  they  learned  that  he 
had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw  without  medical  attendance,  and 
had  been  buried  in  a  swamp  without  any  Christian  or  mili- 
tary ceremony,  their  affliction  made  them  hasty  and  unreas- 
onable. But  with  the  cry  of  bereaved  families  was  mingled 
another  ciy  much  less  respectable.  All  the  hearers  and  tett- 
ers of  news  abused  the  general  who  fiimished  them  with  so 

♦  Story's  Impartial  History ;  Schomberg's  Dispatches ;  Nihell's  Jonmal, 
and  James's  Life ;  Burnet,  ii.,  20 ;  Bangeau's  journal  during  this  autumn;  the 
Narrative  sent  by  Avaux  to  Seignelay,  and  the  Dumont  MS.  The  lying  of 
the  London  Gazette  is  monstrous.  Through  the  whole  autumn  the  troops  are 
constantly  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  In  the  absurd  drama  entitled  the 
Royal  Voyage,  which  was  acted  for  the  amusement  of  the  rabble  of  London 
in  1689,  the  Irish  are  represented  as  attacking  some  of  the  sick  English.  The 
English  pat  the  assailants  to  thie  root,  and  then  drop  down  dead. 
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mitted  with  lespect  to  Ireland.  The  evils  which  had 
faEOi^ht  that  kingdom  to  ruin  might,  it  was  said,  have  been 
averted  bj  timely  precaution,  or  remedied  bj  vigorous  ex- 
ertion. Bat  the  government  had  foreseen  nothing ;  it  had 
done  little;  and  that  little  had  been  done  neither  at  the 
right  time  nor  in  the  right  waj.  Negotiation  had  been  em- 
pbyed  instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops  might  have  suf- 
ficed. A  few  troops  had  been  sent  when  many  were  need- 
ed. The  troops  that  had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equipped 
and  iU  commanded.  Such,  the  vehement  Whigs  exclaimed, 
were  the  natural  fruits  of  that  great  error  which  King  Will- 
iam had  committed  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had 
placed  in  Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  they  did 
not  deserve.  He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  intrusted  the 
direction  of  Irish  affidrs  to  the  Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a 
man  whose  ability  nobody  disputed,  but  who  was  not  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  new  government ;  who,  indeed,  was  inca- 
pable of  being  firmly  attached  to  any  government ;  who  Iiad 
always  halted  between  two  opinions,  and  who,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  the  flight  of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that 
the  discontents  of  the  nation  might  be  quieted  without  a 
change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on  twenty  occasions,  designated 
Halifax  as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  country. 
Monmouth  held  similar  language  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Though  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
financial  business,  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfit,  and  of 
which  he  had  very  soon  become  weary.  His  whole  heart 
was  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  Tories.  He  plainly 
told  the  king  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  public  service.  William's  answer  was  cool 
and  determined.  "  I  have  done  as  much  for  your  friends 
as  I  can  do  without  danger  to  the  state,  and  I  will  do  no 
more.''*-  The  only  effect  of  this  reprimand  was  to  make 
Monmouth  more  factious  than  ever.  Against  Halifax  es- 
pecially he  intrigued  and  harangued  with  indefiitigable  ani- 
mosity. The  other  Whig  lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere 
and  Capel,  were  scarcely  less  eager  to  drive  the  Lord  Privy 

*  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584 ;  Avaux  to  De  Croisify,  June  ^,  1689. 

m.  aa 
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to  Portsmouth.  There  he  found  that  he  had  not  lost  the 
good  opinion  either  of  the  public  or  of  the  government 
The  House  of  Commons  thanked  him  for  his  services^  and 
he  received  signal  marks  of  the  &vor  of  tlie  crown.  He 
had  not  been  at  the  coronation,  and  had  therefore  missed  his 
share  of  the  rewards  which,  at  the  time  of  that  solemnity, 
had  been  distributed  among  the  chief  agents  in  the  Revela- 
tion. The  omission  was  now  repaired,  and  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Torrington.  The  king  went  down  to  Portsmouth, 
dined  on  board  the  admiral's  flag-ship,  expressed  the  full- 
est confidence  in  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  navy,  knitt- 
ed two  gallant  captains,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  John  Asb- 
by,  and  ordered  a  donative  to  be  divided  among  the  sea- 
men.* 

We  can  not  justly  blame  Williimi  for  having  a  high  opin- 
ion of  Torrington,  for  Torrington  was  generally  reg^ed  as 
one  of  the  btavest  and  most  skillfol  officers  in  the  navy. 
He  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Anlmiral  of  Iki- 
gland  by  James,  who,  if  he  understood  any  thing,  under- 
stood maritime  affairs.  That  place  and  other  lucrative 
places  Torrington  had  relinquished  when  he  found  that  he 
could  retain  them  only  by  submitting  to  be  a  tool  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.  No  man  had  taken  a  more  active,  a  more 
hazardous,  or  a  more  useful  part  in  efFccting  the  Revolution. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  no  man  had  fairer  pretensions  to 
be  put  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration.  Yet  no  man 
could  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  post.  His  morals  had  al- 
ways been  loose ;  so  loose,  indeed,  that  the  firmness  with 
which,  in  the  late  reign,  he  had  adhered  to  his  religion,  had 
excited  much  surprise.  His  glorious  disgrace,  indeed,  seemed 
to  have  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his  character.  In  pov- 
erty and  exile  he  rose  fi^om  a  voluptuary  into  a  hero.  But, 
as  soon  as  prosperity  returned,  the  hero  sank  again  into  a 
voluptuary,  and  the  lapse  was  deep  and  hopeless.  The 
nerves  of  his  mind,  which  had  been  during  a  short  time 
braced  to  a  firm  tone,  were  now  so  much  relaxed  by  vice 
that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  self-denial  or  of  strenuous 
•  London  Gazette,  May  20,  1689. 
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the  king  should  be  requested  to  appoint  a  new  Speaker.  j 
The  friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  previous  I 
question.*  About  three  weeks  later  his  persecutors  moved,  j 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  a  resolu-  ' 
lion  which  imputed  to  him  no  particular  crime  either  of 
omission  or  of  commission,  but  simply  declared  it  to  be  ad- 
visable that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
crown.  The  debate  was  warm.  Moderate  politicians  of 
both  parties  were  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on  a  man,  not, 
indeed,  faultless,  but  distinguished  both  bj  his  abilities  and 
his  amiable  qualities.  His  accusers  saw  that  thej  could 
not  cany  their  point,  and  tried  to  escape  frt)m  a  decision 
which  was  certain  to  be  adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that 
the  chairman  should  report  progress.  But  their  tactics 
were  disconcerted  by  the  judicious  and  spirited  conduct  of 
Lord  Eland,  now  the  marquises  only  son.  "  My  father  has 
not  deserved,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "to  be  thus  tri- 
fled with.  If  you  think  him  culpable,  say  so.  He  will  at 
once  submit  to  your  verdict.  Dismission  from  court  has 
no  terrors  for  him.  He  is  raised,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
above  the  necessity  of  looking  to  office  for  the  means  of  sup- 
porting his  rank."  The  committee  divided,  and  Halifax  was 
absolved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.! 

*  See  the  Lords*  Journals  of  July  10, 1689,  and  a  letter  from  Jjondon  dated 
July  -^t  and  transmitted  by  Croissy  to  Avaux.  Don  Pedro  do  Ronquillo 
mentions  this  attack  of  the  Whig  Lords  on  Halifax  in  a  dispatch  of  which  I 
can  not  make  out  the  date. 

t  This  was  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  August.  As  the  division  was  in  com- 
mittee, the  numbers  do  not  appear  in  the  Journals.  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary, 
says  that  the  majority  was  eleven.  But  Narcissus  LuttrcII,  Oldmixon,  and 
Tindal  agree  in  putting  it  at  fourteen.  Most  of  the  little  infonnation  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  about  the  debate  is  contained  in  a  dispatch  of  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Ronquillo.  "  Se  rcsolvio,'*  he  says,  *'  que  el  sabado,  en  comity  do  toda 
la  casa,  te  tratasse  del  estado  de  la  nacion  para  rcpresentarle  al  Rcy.  £m- 
perose  por  acusar  al  Marques  dc  Olifax  ;  y  rcconociendo  sus  cmulos  quo  no 
tenian  partido  bastante,  quisicron  rcmitir  para  otro  dia  csta  mocion  :  pcro  cl 
Gonde  de  Elan,  primogenito  del  Marques  de  Olifax,  miembro  de  la  casa,  les 
dijo  que  su  padre  no  era  hombre  para  andar  peloteando  con  el,  y  que  se  tubi- 
esse  culpa  lo  acabasen  de  castigar,  que  ol  no  havia  menester  estar  en  la  corte 
pan  portarse  conforroe  a  su  estado,  pues  Dies  le  havia  dado  abundamente 
pan  podexlo  hazer ;  con  que  por  pluralidad  de  voces  vencio  su  partido.**    I 
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eign  mercenaries  nradi  more  iumsM  and  modi  less  ffnedj 
than  the  offioera  of  onr  own  rojal  navj.* 

The  onlj  department  with  which  no  fimlt  ooold  he  fimnd 
was  the  department  of  Foreign  A£EaizB.  There  William  wis 
his  own  minister;  and,  where  he  was  his  own  minister,  theie 
were  no  delays,  no  blonders,  no^  jobs,  no  treasons.  The  di^ 
ficnlties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  were  indeed  great 
Eren  at  the  Hague  he  had  to  endbonter  an  opposition  which 
all  his  wisdom  and  firmness  oonld,  with  the  strenuous  sap- 
port  of  Heinsius,  scarcely  oyercome.  The  English  were  not 
aware  that,  while  thej  were  mnrmmring  at  their  soveragn*8 
partialitjr  fiiur  the  land  of  his  birth,  a  strong  partj  in  Hol- 
land was  nrarmuring  at  his  partiality  fer  the  kmd  of  his 
adoption.  The  Dutch  embassadore  at  Westminster  com- 
plained that  the  terms  of  alliance  which  he  proposed  were 
derogatoxy  to  the  dignity  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  repablic;  that  wherever  the  honor  of  the  En^ish  flag 
was  concerned,  he  was  ponctilioas  and  obstinate;  that  he 
peremptorily  insisted  on  an  article  which  interdicted  all  trade 
with  France,  and  which  conld  not  bat  be  grievoasly  felt  on 
the  Exchange  of  Amsterdam ;  that,  when  they  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Navigation  Act  would  be  repealed,  he  burst 
out  a  laughing,  and  told  them  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  carried  all  his  points ;  and  a  solemn  con* 
tract  was  made  by  which  England  and  the  Batavian  federa- 
tion bound  themselves  to  stand  firmly  by  each  other  against 
France,  and  not  to  make  peace  except  by  mutual  consent 
But  one  of  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  declared  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  one  day  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  traitor  for 
conceding  so  much ;  and  the  signature  of  another  plainly 
appeared  to  have  been  traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with 
emotion,  t 

•  Commona'  Journals,  Nov.  13,  23,  1689  ;  Grey's  Debates,  Nov.  13,  14, 
18,  23,  1689.  See,  among  numerous  pasquinades,  the  Parable  of  the  Bear- 
baiting,  Reformation  of  Manners,  a  Satire,  the  Mock  Mourners,  a  Satire.  See 
also  Pepys's  Diary  kept  at  Tangier,  Oct.  15,  1683. 

t  The  best  account  of  these  negotiations  will  be  found  in  Wagenaar,  Ixi. 
He  had  access  to  Witsen^s  papers,  and  has  quoted  largely  from  them.  It 
wai  Witflen  who  signed  in  violent  agitation,  "  zo  als,"  he  says,  *>  mynebeeven- 
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Meanwluler  under  WiUiam^s  skillful  managernent  a  treaty 
of  mUianoe  had  been  concluded  between  the  Statea-Greneral 
and  the  Emperor.  To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave 
m  their  adhesion ;  and  thus  the  four  gre^t  powers  which  had 
long  been  bonnd  together  by  a  friendly  understanding  were 
bound  together  by  a  formal  contract.* 

But  befinre  that  formal  contract  had  been  signed  and  seal- 
ed, all  the  contracting  parties  were  in  arms.     Early  in  the 
year  1689  war  was  raging  all  over  the  Continent  from  the 
HnmuB  to  the  Pyrenees.     France,  attacked  at  once  on  ev- 
oy  nde,  made  on  every  side  a  vigorous  defense ;  and  her 
Torkiflh  allies  kept  a  great  German  force  frdly  employed  in 
Serria  and  Bulguia.     On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  mil- 
itny  operations  of  the  summer  were  not  unfavorable  to  the 
oonfederates.     Beyond  the  Danube,  the  Christians,  under 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  gained  a  succession  of  victories  over 
the  Mussulmans.     In  the  passes  of  Roussillon,  the  French 
troops  contended  without  any  decisive  advantage  against 
the  martial  peasantry  of  Catalonia.    One  German  army,  led 
hy  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  occupied  the  Archbishopric  of 
Oologne.     Another  was  commanded  by  Charles,  Duke  of 
liOrraine,  a  sovereign  who,  driven  from  his  own  dominions 
\}y  the  arms  of  France,  had  turned  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
IiAd,  as  such,  obtained  both  distinction  and  revenge.     He 
uarched  against  the  devastators  of  the  Palatinate,  forced 
"them  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  took 
^he  important  and  strongly-fortiiied  city  of  Mentz. 

Between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meusc,  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Humieres,  were  opposed  to  the  Dutch, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  an  officer  who  had 
long  served  the  States-General  with  fidelity  and  ability, 
though  not  always  with  good  fortune,  and  who  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  William.  Under  Waldeck's  orders 
*was  Marlborough,  to  whom  William  had  confided  an  En- 

de  hand  getnigen  kan."    The  treaties  will  be  found  in  Dumont^s  Corps  Di- 
pUniMitiqne.    They  were  signed  in  August,  1689. 

*  The  treatj  between  the  Bmperor  and  the  States-General  is  dated  May 
12, 1689.    It  will  be  found  in  Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique. 
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glish  brigade  consisting  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old  army 
of  James.  Second  to  Marlborough  in  command,  and  second 
also  in  professional  skill,  was  ThoQias  Talmash,  a  brsTO 
soldier,  destined  to  a  fate  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
shame  and  indignation.  Between  the  army  of  Waldeck  and 
the  army  of  Homieres  no  general  action  took  place ;  but  in 
a  succession  of  combats  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of 
the  confederates.  Of  these  combats  the  most  important 
took  place  at  Walcourt  on  the  fifth  of  August.  The  French 
attacked  an  outpost  defended  by  the  English  brigade,  were 
vigorously  repulsed,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion, 
abandoning  a  few  field-pieces  to  the  conquerors,  and  leaving 
more  than  six  hundred  corpses  on  the  ground.  Marlborough, 
on  this  as  on  every  similar  occasion,  acquitted  himself  like 
a  valiant  and  skillful  captain.  The  Coldstream  Guards, 
commanded  by  Talmash,  and  the  regiment  which  is.  now 
called  the  sixteenth  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colond  Rob- 
ert Hodges,  distinguished  themselves  highly.  The  Boyal 
regiment  too,  which  had  a  few  months  before  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion  at  Ipswich,  proved  on  this  day  that 
William,  in  freely  pardoning  that  great  fault,  had  acted  not 
less  wisely  than  generously.  The  testimony  which  Wal- 
deck in  his  dispatch  bore  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  isl- 
anders was  read  with  delight  by  their  countrymen.  The 
fight  indeed  was  no  more  than  a  skirmish,  but  it  was  a 
sharp  and  bloody  skirmish.  There  had  within  living  mem- 
ory been  no  equally  serious  encounter  between  the  English 
and  French ;  and  our  ancestors  were  naturally  elated  by 
finding  that  many  years  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not 
appear  to  have  enervated  the  courage  of  the  nation.* 

The  Jacobites,  however,  discovered  in  the  events  of  the 
campaign  abundant  matter  for  invective.  Marlborough  was, 
not  without  reason,  the  object  of  their  bitterest  hatred.  In 
his  behavior  on  a  field  of  battle  malice  itself  could  find  lit- 
tle to  censure ;  but  there  were  other  parts  of  his  conduct 

*  See  the  dispatch  of  Waldeck  in  the  London  Gazette,  Aug.  26, 1689 ;  His- 
torical Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot ;  Dangcau,  Aug.  28 ;  Monthly 
Mercury,  S^tember,  1689. 


...  ^ 
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which  presented  a  fidr  mark  for  obloqny.  Avarice  is  rarely 
the  vice  of  a  young  man ;  it  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  great 
man ;  but  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  loved  lucre  more  than  wine  or  women,  and 
who  have,  at  the  height  of  greatness,  loved  lucre  more  than 
power  or  fame.  All  the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had 
lavished  on  him  he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would 
fetch.  At  twenty  he  made  money  of  his  beauty  and  his 
vigor.  At  sixty  he  made  money  of  his  genius  and  his  glory. 
The  applauses  which  were  justly  due  to  his  conduct  at  Wal- 
court  could  not  altogether  drown  the  voices  of  those  who 
nmttered  that,  wherever  a  broad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or 
got,  this  hero  was  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere  Harpagon ;  that, 
diongh  he  drew  a  large  allowance  under  pretense  of  keeping 
a  public  table,  he  never  asked  an  officer  to  dinner ;  that  his 
muster-rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up ;  that  he  pocketed 
pay  in.  the  names  of  men  who  had  long  been  dead,  of  men 
who  had  been  killed  in  his  own  sight  four  years  before  at 
Sedgeraoor;  that  there  were  twenty  such  names  in  one 
troop ;  that  there  were  thirty-six  in  another.  Nothing  but 
the  union  of  dauntless  courage  and  commanding  powers  of 
mind  with  a  bland  temper  and  winning  manners  could  have 
enabled  him  to  gain  and  keep,  in  spite  of  faults  eminently 
unsoldierjike,  the  good-will  of  his  soldiers.* 

About  the  time  at  which  the  contending  armies  in  every 
part  of  Europe  were  going  into  winter  quarters,  a  new  pon- 
tiff ascended  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter.  Innocent  the  Elev- 
enth was  no  more.  His  fate  had  been  strange  indeed.  His 
conscientious  and  fervent  attachment  to  the  Church  of  which 
lie  was  the  head  induced  him,  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
conjunctureis  in  her  history,  to  ally  himself  with  her  mortal 
enemies.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  received  with  con- 
cern and  alarm  by  Protestant  princes  and  commonwealths, 
and  with  joy  and  hope  at  Versailles  and  Dublin.  An  ex- 
traordinary embassador  of  high  rank  was  instantly  dispatch- 

^  See  the  Dear  Bargain,  a  Jacobite  pamphlet  clandestinely  printed  in  1690. 
**  I  have  not  patience,*'  says  the  writer,  "  after  this  wretch  (Mariborough)  to 
mention  any  other.    All  are  innocent  comparatively,  even  Kirke  himself." 
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ed  bj  Louis  to  Rome.  The  French  garrison  which  had 
been  placed  in  Avignon  was  withdrawn.  When  the  votes 
of  the  Conclave  had  been  united  in  {slyot  of  Peter  Otto- 
buoniy  an  ancient  cardinal  who  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Alexander  the  Eighth,  the  representative  of  France  assisted 
at  the  installation,  bore  up  the  cope  of  the  new  pontiff,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  holiness  a  letter  in  which  the  most 
Christian  king  declared  that  he  renounced  the  odious  priv- 
ilege of  protecting  robbers  and  assassins.  Alexander  press- 
ed  the  letter  to  his  lips,  embraced  the  bearer,  and  talked 
with  rapture  of  the  near  prospect  of  reconciliation.  Louia 
began  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Vatican 
might  be  exerted  to  dissolve  the  alliance  between  the  house 
of  Austria  and  the  heretical  usurper  of  the  English  throne. 
James  was  even  more  sanguine.  He  was  foolish  enou^  to 
expect  that  the  new  Pope  would  give  him  money,  and  or- 
dered Melfort,  who  had  now  acquitted  himself  of  his  missioii 
at  YersaiUes,  to  hasten  to  Bome,  and  beg  his  holiness  to 
contribute  something  toward  the  good  work  of  upholding 
pure  religion  in  the  British  islands.  But  it  soon  appeared 
tliat  Alexander,  though  he  might  hold  language  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  determined  to  follow  in 
essentials  his  predecessor's  policy.  The  original  cause  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  Holy  See  and  Louis  was  not  re- 
moved. The  king  continued  to  appoint  prelates ;  the  Pope 
continued  to  refuse  them  institution ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  dioceses  of  France  had  bishops 
who  were  incapable  of  performing  any  episcopal  function.* 
The  Anglican  Church  was  at  this  time  not  less  distract- 
ed than  the  Gallican  Church.  The  first  of  August  had  been 
fixed  by  act  of  Parliament  as  the  day  before  the  close  of 
which  all  beneficed  clergymen  and  all  persons  holding  aca- 
demical offices  must,  on  pain  of  suspension,  swear  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary.     During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sum- 

*  See  the  Mercuries  for  September,  1689,  and  the  four  following  montht. 
See  also  Welwood's  Mcrcurius  Reformatus  of  Sept.  18,  Sept.  25,  and  Oct.  8, 
1689.  Melfort^s  Instructions,  and  his  memorials  to  the  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinal of  Este,  are  among  the  Naixne  Papers ;  and  some  extracts  have  been 
printed  by  Macpheraon. 
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mer,  ibe  Jacobites  hoped  that  the  number  of  nonjurors 
would  be/80  oonsidenible  as  seriously  to  alarm  and  embar- 
ruB  the  government.  But  this  hope  was  disappointed. 
FeWf  indeed,  of  the  clergy  were  Whigs.  Few  wer^  Tories 
of  that  moderate  school  which  acknowledged,  reluctantly 
and  with  reserve,  that  extreme  abuses  might  sometimes  jus- 
tify a  nation  in  resorting  to  extreme  remedies.  The  great 
majority  of  the  profession  still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedJenee ;  but  that  majority  was  now  divided  into  two  seo- 
tiona.  A  question,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had  been 
I  matter  of  speculation,  and  had  therefore,  though  some- 
inddentally  raised,  been,  by  most  persons,  very  su- 
perficially considered,  had  now  become  practically  most  im- 
portant. The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  being  taken  for 
granted,  to  whom  was  that  obedience  due  ?  While  the  he- 
reditary right  and  the  possession  were  conjoined,  there  was 
no  room  fixr  doubt ;  but  the  hereditary  right  and  the  pos- 
session were  now  separated.  One  prince,  raised  by  the 
Bevolntion,  was  reigning  at  Westminster,  passing  laws,  ap- 
pointing magistrates  and  prelates,  sending  forth  armies  and 
fleets.  His  judges  decided  causes.  His  sheriffs  arrested 
debtors  and  executed  criminals.  Justice,  order,  property, 
would  cease  to  exist,  and  society  would  be  resolved  into  cha- 
os but  for  his  Oreat  SeaL  Another  prince,  deposed  by  the 
Bevdution,  was  living  abroad.  He  could  exercise  none  of 
the  powers  and  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  and 
could,  as  it  seemed,  be  restored  only  by  means  as  violent 
as  those  by  which  be  had  been  displaced.  To  which  of 
these  two  princes  did  Christian  men  owe  allegiance  ? 

To  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that  the  plain 
letter  of  Sqripture  required  them  to  submit  to  the  sover- 
eign who  was  in  possession,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  his  title.  The  powers  which  the  apostle,  in  the  text 
most  fimiiliar  to  the  Anglic&n  divines  of  that  age,  pronounces 
to  be  ordained  of  God,  are  not  the  powers  that  can  be  traced 
hack  to  a  legitimate  origin,  but  the  powers  that  be.  When 
Jesus  was  asked  whether  the  chosen  people  might  lawfully 
^ve  tribute. to  Ceesar,  he  replied  by  asking  the  questioners. 
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not  whether  Csesar  could  make  out  a  pedigree  derivea  ftom 
the  old  royal  house  of  Judah,  but  whether  the  coin  which 
they  scrupled  to  pay  into  Caesar's  treasury  came  from  C«- 
sar's  mint ;  in  other  words,  whether  Caesar  actually  possess- 
ed the  authority  and  performed  the  functions  of  a  ruler. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  that 
the  most  trustworthy  comment  on  the  text  of  the  Gospek 
and  Epistles  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  primitiTe 
Christians,  when  that  practice  can  be  satisfactorily  ascei^ 
taincd ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  times  during  which  the 
Church  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the 
highest  state  of  purity  were  times  of  frequent  and  violent 
political  change.  One  at  least  of  the  apostles  appears  to 
have  lived  to  see  four  emperors  pulled  down  in  little  more 
than  a  year.  Of  the  martyrs  of  the  third  century  a  great 
proportion  must  have  been  able  to  remember  ten  or  twelve 
revolutions.  Those  martyrs  must  have  had  occasion  often 
to  consider  what  was  their  duty  toward  a  prince  just  raised 
to  power  by  a  successful  insurrection.  That  they  were,  one 
and  all,  deterred  by  the  fear  of  punishment  from  doing  what 
they  thought  right,  is  an  imputation  which  no  candid  in- 
fidel would  throw  on  them.  Yet,  if  there  be  any  proposi- 
tion which  can  with  perfect  confidence  be  affirmed  touching 
the  early  Christians,  it  is  this,  that  they  never  once  refiised 
obedience  to  any  actual  ruler  on  account  of  the  illegitimacy 
of  his  title.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  supreme  power  was 
claimed  by  twenty  or  thirty  competitors.  Every  province 
from  Britain  to  Egypt  had  its  own  Augustus.  All  these 
pretenders  could  not  be  rightful  emperors ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  any  place,  the  faitliful  had  any  scruple  about 
submitting  to  the  person  who,  in  that  place,  exercised  the 
imperial  functions.  While  the  Christian  of  Rome  obeyed 
Aurelian,  the  Christian  of  Lyons  obeyed  Tetricus,  and  the 
Christian  of  Palmyra  obeyed  Zenobia.  *'  Day  and  night"' 
— such  were  the  words  which  the  great  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  addressed  to  the  representative  of  Valerian  and 
GaUienus — "  day  and  night  do  we  Christians  pray  to  the 
one  true  God  for  the  safety  of  our  emperors."     Yet  those 
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empeiOKB  liftd.a  few  months  before  pulled  down  their  prede- 
cessor ^milianwsi  wHo  had  pulled  down  his  predecessor 
Gallasy  who  had  dxmbed  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  his  prodeoessor  Decius,who  had  slain  his  predecessor 
Philip,  who  had  slain  his  predecessor  (xordian.  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  belieTe  that  a  saint,  who  had,  in  the  short  space  of 
.thixteen  or  fenrteen  years,  borne  true  allegiance  to  this  se- 
ries of  rebels  and  r^cides,  would  have  made  a  schism  in 
the  Chiistian  bodj  rather  than  acknowledge  King  William 
and  Queen  "Mbxj  ?  A  hundred  times  those  Anglican  di- 
Tinea  who  had  taken  the  oaths  challenged  their  more  scru- 
pnloiu  brethren  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  which  the  prim- 
itive Church  had  refused  obedience  to  a  successful  usurper, 
and  a  hundred  times  the  challenge  was  evaded.  The  non- 
jnnne  had  little  to  say  on  this  head,  except  that  precedents 
were  of  no  force  when  opposed  to  principles,  a  proposition 
which  came  with  but  a  bad  grace  from  a  school  which  had 
always  professed  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  the  fathers.* 

To  precedents  drawn  from  later  and  more  corrupt  times 
little  respect  was  due.  But,  even  in  the  history  of  later 
and  more  corrupt  times,  the  nonjurors  could  not  easily  find 
any  precedent  that  would  serve  their  purpose.  In  our  own 
country,  many  kings,  who  had  not  the  hereditary  right,  had 
filled  the  throne,  but  it  had  never  been  thought  inconsist- 
ent with  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to 

*  See  tlie  Anewer  of  a  NoDJuror  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarom's  challenge  in  the 
Appendix  to  tbe  LUe  of  Kettlewell.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Libnij  is  a  P^mt  which,  aa  Sancroft  thought  it  worth  preserving,  I  venture 
to  quote.  Tlie  writer,  a  strong  nonjuror,  after  trying  to  evade,  by  many  piti- 
able ehifte,  the  argument  dravm  by  a  more  compliant  divine  from  the  practice 
of  tbe  primitive  Church,  proceeds  thus :  "  Suppose  the  primitive  Christians 
•U  along,  from  the  time  of  the  vexy  apostles,  had  been  as  regardless  of  their 
oaths  by  Ibrmer  princes  as  he  suggests,  will  he  therefore  say  that  their  prac- 
tice is  to  be  a  rule  t  111  things  have  been  done,  and  very  generally  abetted, 
by  men  of  otherwise  very  orthodox  principles."  The  argument  from  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  is  remarkably  well  put  in  a  tract  entitled 
Tbe  Doctrine  of  Nonreaietance  or  Passive  Obedienco  no  way  concerned  in  the 
ContiDveiriea  now  depending  between  the  Williamites  and  the  Jacobites,  by  a 
Li^  Gentleman,  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  aa  by  Law  ee- 
tablidied,  1689. 

m.  cc 
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such  kings.  The  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  more 
odious  usurpation  of  Richard  the  Third,  had  produced  no 
schism  in  the  Church.  As  soon  as  the  usurper  was  firm  in 
his  seat,  bishops  had  done  homage  to  him  for  their  domains; 
convocations  had  presented  addresses  to  him,  and  granted 
him  supplies ;  nor  had  any  casuist  ever  pronounced  that 
such  submission  to  a  prince  in  possession  was  a  deadly  sin.* 
With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  world  the  au- 
^  thoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  appeared  to 

be  in  strict  harmony.  The 'Homily  on  Willful  Rebellion, 
a  discourse  which  inculcates,  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  duty 
of  obeying  rulers,  speaks  of  none  but  actual  rulers.  Nay, 
the  people  are  distinctly  told  in  that  Homily  that  they  are 
bound  to  obey,  not  only  their  legitimate  prince,  but  any 
usurper  whom  God  shall  in  anger  set  over  them  for  their 
-sins.  And  surely  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
say  that  we  must  accept  submissively  such  usurpers  as  God 
sends  in  anger,  but  must  pertinaciously  withhold  our  obe- 
dience from  usurpers  whona  he  sends  in  mercy.  Grant  that 
it  was  a  crime  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  over,  a  crime 
to  join  him,  a  crime  to  make  him  king ;  yet  what  was  the 
whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Christian 
Church  but  a  record  of  cases  in  which  Providence  had 
brought  good  out  of  evil  ?  And  what  theologian  would  as- 
sert that,  in  such  cases,  we  ought,  from  abhorrence  of  the 
evil,  to  reject  the  good  ? 

On  these  grounds  a  large  body  of  divines,  still  asserting 
the  doctrine  that  to  resist  the  sovereign  must  always  be  sin- 
fiil,  conceived  that  William  was  now  the  sovereign  whom 
it  would  bo  sinful  to  resist. 

♦  One  of  the  most  adulatory  addresses  ever  voted  by  a  Convocation  was 
to  Richard  the  Third.  It  will  be  found  in  Wilkins's  Concilia.  Dryden,  in  his 
fine  rifacimento  of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  represents  the  good  parson  as  choosing  to  resign  his  benefice  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  be  King  of  England.  For  this 
representation  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  Chaucer's  Poem,  or  any  where  else. 
Dryden  wished  to  write  something  that  would  gall  the  clergy  who  had  taken 
the  oaths,  and  therefore  attributed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  four- 
teenth century  a  superstition  which  originated  among  the  Anglican  priests 
of  the  seyenteenth  century. 
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To  these  aignments  the  nonjurors  replied  that  Saint  Paul 
must  have  meant  hj  the  powers  that  be  the  rightfiil  powers 
that  be ;  and  that  to  put  any  other  interpretation  on  his 
words  would  be  to  outrage  common  sense,  to  dishonor  re- 
ligion, to  ^e  scandal  to  weak  believers,  to  give  an  occa- 
sion of  triumph  to  scoffers.  The  feelings  of  all  mankind 
must  be  shocked  hj  the  proposition  that,  as  soon  as  a  king, 
however  clear  his  title,  however  wise  and  good  his  adminis- 
tration, is  expelled  bj  traitors,  all  his  servants  arc  bound 
to  abandon  him,  and  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  his 
enemies.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  fidelity  to  a  good  cause  in 
adversity  had  been  regarded  a0  a  virtue.  In  all  ages  and 
nations,  the  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be  on 
the  side  which  was  uppermost  had  been  despised.  This 
new  Toryism  was  worse  than  Whiggism.  To  break  through 
the  ties  of  allegiance  because  the  sovereign  was  a  tyrant 
was  doubtless  a  very  great  sin,  but  it  was  a  sin  for  which 
specious  names  and  pretexts  might  be  found,  and  into  which 
a  brave  and  generous  man,  not  instructed  in  divine  truth 
and  guarded  by  divine  grace,  might  easily  fall.  But  to 
break  through  the  tics  of  allegiance  merely  because  the  sov- 
ereign was  unfortunate,  was  not  only  wicked,  but  dirty. 
Could  any  unbeliever  offer  a  greater  insult  to  the  Scriptures 
than  by  asserting  that  the  Scriptures  had  enjoined  on  Cluris- 
tians  as  a  sacred  duty  what  the  light  of  nature  had  taught 
heathens  to  regard  as  the  last  excess  of  baseness  ?  In  the 
Scriptures  was  to  be  found  the  history  of  a  king  of  Israel 
driven  &om  his  palace  by  an  unnatural  son,  and  compelled 
to  fly  beyond  Jordan.  David,  like  James,  had  the  right ; 
Absalom,  like  William,  had  the  possession.  Would  any 
student  of  the  sacred  writings  dare  to  affirm  that  the  con- 
duct of  Shimei  on  that  occasion  was  proposed  as  a  pattern 
to  be  imitated,  and  that  Barzillai,  who  loyally  adliered  to 
his  fugitive  master,  was  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
receiving  to  himself  damnation  ?  Would  any  true  son  of 
the  Church  of  England  seriously  affirm  that  a  man  who  was 
a  strenuous  Koyalist  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  wlio 
then  went  over  to  the  Parliament,  who,  as  soon  as  the  Par- 
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liament  had  been  poxged,  became  an  obeeqnioiia  servant  of 
the  Bmnp,  and  whO|  as  soon  as  the  Bump  had  been  eject- , 
ed,  professed  himself  a  fiutbM  snlgect  of  the  Protector,  was 
more  deserving  of  the  respect  of  Christian  men  than  the 
stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  tmefealty  to  Charies  the  First 
in  prison  and  to  Charles  the  Second  in  exiki  and' who  was 
ready  to  pat  lands,  liberty,  life  in  peril,  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge, by  word  or  act,  itie  aothoritj  of  any  of  the  up- 
start governments  which,  during  that  evil  time,  obtained, 
possession  of  a  power  not  Intimately  theirs?  And  what 
distinction  was  there  between  that  case  and  the  case  wh^ch 
had  now  arisen?  That  Cromwell  had  actually  enjoyed  as 
ipuch  power  as  William,  nay,  mtich  more  power  than  Wilt 
iam,  was  quite  certain.  That  the  power  of  William,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  Cromwell,  had  an  illegitimate  odgin,  no  dir 
vine  who  held  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  would  dispute. 
How,  then,  was  it  poteible  for  such  a  divine  to  deny  that  obe- 
dience had  been  due  to  Cromwell,  and  yet  to  a&m  that  it 
was  due  to  William  ?  To  suppose  that  there  could  be  such 
inconsistency  without  dishonesty  would  be,  not  charity,  but 
weakness.  Those  who  were  determined  to  comply  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  would  do  better  to  speak  out,  and  to 
say,  what  every  body  knew,  that  they  complied  simply  to 
save  their  benefices.  The  motive  was  no  doubt  strong. 
That  a  clergyman  who  was  a  husband  and  a  father  should 
look  forward  with  dread  to  the  first  of  August  and  the  first 
of  Februaiy  was  naturaL  But  he  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that,  however  terrible  might  be  the  day  of  suspension 
Hmd  the  d*iy  of  deprivation,  there  would  assuredly  come  two 
other  days  more  terrible  still,  the  day  of  death  and  the  day 
of  judgment* 

The  swearing  clergy,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  a  lit- 
tie  perplexed  by  this  reasoning.  Nothing  embarrassed  them 
more  than  the  analogy  which  the  nonjurors  were  never  weary 
of  pointing  out  between  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and  the 

*  See  the  defense  of  the  profession  which  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  John  Lake,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  made  open  his  death-bed  ooii- 
oeninf  pesBi?e  obedieueo  and  the  new  oaths.     1690. 
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tunixpation  of  'Willism ;  for  there  was  in  that  age  no  High 
Churchman  who  would  notliave  thought  himself  reduced  to 
an  absnxdily  if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing that  the  Church  had  commanded  her  sons  to  obey  Crom- 
well; and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  William  was 
moie  fully  in  possesiiion  of  supreme  power  than  Cromwell 
had  been.  The  swearers  therefore  avoided  coming  to  dose 
quarters  with  the  nonjurors  on  this  point  as  carefully  as  the 
nonjuzon  avoided  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  swear- 
en  on  the  question  touching  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  theoiy  of  government  which  had 
long  been  taught  by  the  dergy  was  so  absurd  that  it  could 
lead  to  nothing  but  absurdity.  Whether  the  priest  who 
adhered  to  that  theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear,  he  was 
alike  unable  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
If  he  swore,  he  could  vindicate  his  swearing  only  by  laying 
down  propositions  against  which  every  honest  heart  in- 
stinctively revolts,  only  by  proclaiming.that  Christ  had  com- 
manded iht  Church  to  desert  the  righteous  cause  as  soon 
as  that  cause  ceased  to  prosper,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  successful  villainy  against  afflicted  virtue.  And  yet, 
strong  as  were  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  the  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  nonjurors  were,  if  possible,  stronger 
stiU.  According  to  him,  a  Christian  nation  ought  always 
to  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Some- 
thing is  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices  liberty  to  pre- 
serve order.  Something  is  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sac- 
rifices order  to  preserve  liberty ;  for  liberty  and  order  are 
two  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a  society  can  enjoy ; 
and,  when  unfortunately  they  appear  to  be  incompatible, 
much  indulgence  is  due  to  those  who  take  either  side.  But 
the  nonjuror  sacrificed,  not  liberty  to  order,  not  order  to  lib- 
erty, but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  superstition  as  stupid 
and  degrading  as  the  Egyptian  worship  of  cats  and  onions. 
While  a  particular  person,  differing  from  other  persons  by 
the  mere  accident  of  birth,  was  on  the  throne,  though  he 
might  be  a  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no  insubordination.   When 
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any  other  person  was  on  the  throne,  though  he  might  be  an 
Alired,  there  was  to  be  no  obedience.  It  mattered  not  how 
frantic  and  wicked  might  be  the  administration  of  the  dy- 
nasty which  had  the  hereditary  title,  or  how  wise  and  vir- 
tuous might  be  the  administration  of  a  government  spniiig 
from  a  revolution.  Npr  could  any  time  of  limitation  be 
pleaded  against  the  claim  of  the  expelled  family.  The 
lapse  of  years,  the  lapse  of  ages,  made  no  change.  To  the 
end  of  the  world,  Christians  were  to  regulate  their  political 
conduct  simply  according  tp  the  genealogy  of  their  ruler. 
The  year  1800,  the  year  1900,  might  find  princes  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  the  votes  of  the  Convention  reigning 
in  peace  and  prosperity.  No  matter ;  they  would  still  be 
usurpers ;  and  ii^  in  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  centoiy, 
any  person  who  could  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood  to 
the  crown  should  call  on  a  late  posterity  to  acknowledge 
him  as  king,  the  call  must  be  obeyed  on  peril  of  etenuil 
perdition. 

A  Whig  might  well  enjoy  the  thought  that  the  contio> 
/ersies  which  had  arisen  among  his  adversaries  had  estab- 
lished the  soundness  of  his  own  political  creed.  The  dis- 
putants who  had  long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an  impious 
error  had  now  effectually  vindicated  him,  and  refuted  one 
another.  The  High  Churchman  who  took  the  oaths  had 
shown  by  irrefragable  arguments  from  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles,  from  the  uniform  practice  of  the  primitive  Church, 
and  from  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
that  Christians  were  not  in  ail  cases  bound  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  the  prince  who  had  the  hereditary  title.  The  High 
Churchman  who  would  not  take  the  oaths  had  shown  as 
satisfactorily  that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to 
pay  obedience  to  the  prince  who  was  actually  reigning.  It 
followed  that,  to  entitle  a  government  to  the  allegiance  of 
subjects,  something  was  necessary  different  from  mere  legit- 
imacy, and  different  also  from  mere  possession.  What  that 
something  was  the  Whigs  had  no  diflScuIty  in  pronouncing. 
In  their  view,  the  end  for  which  all  governments  had  he&a 
instituted  was  the  happiness  of  society.     While  the  magis- 
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tiate  WB8,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  some  faults,  a  min- 
ister fiir  good,  reason  taught  mankind  to  obey  him ;  and  re- 
ligion, giving  her  solemn  sanetion  to  the  teaching  of  rea- 
son, commanded  mankind  to  revere  him  as  divinely  com- 
missioned. But  if  he  proved  to  be  a  minister  for  evil,  on 
what  grounds  was  he  to  be  considered  as  divinely  commis- 
sioned? The  Tories  who  swore  had  proved  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  so  considered  on  account  of  the  origin  of  his  pow- 
er ;  the  Tories  who  would  not  swear  had  proved  as  clearly 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  so  considered  on  account  of  the  ex- 
istence of  his  power. 

Some  violent  and  acrimonious  Whigs  triumphed  ostenta- 
tiously and  with  merciless  insolence  over  the  perplexed  and 
divided  priesthood.  The  nonjuror  they  generally  affected  to 
regard  with  contemptuous  pity  as  a  dull  and  perverse,  but 
idnoere  bigot,  whose  absurd  practice  was  in  harmony  with 
his  absurd  theory,  and  who  might  plead,  in  excuse  for  the 
in&tnation  which  impelled  him  to  ruin  his  country,  that  the 
same  in&tuation  had  impelled  him  to  ruin  himself.  They 
reserved  their  sharpest  taunts  for  those  divines  who,  hav- 
ing, in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the  Eye  House 
Plot,  been  distinguished  by  zeal  for  the  divine  and  inde- 
feasible right  of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  were  now  ready 
to  swear  fealty  to  a  usurper.  Was  this,  then,  the  real  sense 
of  all  those  sublime  phrases  which  had  resounded  during 
twenty-nine  years  from  innumerable  pulpits?  Had  the 
thousands  of  dezgymen,  who  had  so  loudly  boasted  of  the 
unchangeable  loyidty  of  their  order,  really  meant  only  that 
their  loyalty  would  remain  unchangeable  till  the  next  change 
of  fortune  ?  It  was  idle,  it  was  impudent  in  them  to  pro- 
tend that  their  present  conduct  was  consistent  with  their 
former  language.  If  any  reVercnd  doctor  had  at  lengtli  been 
convinced  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  he  surely  ought, 
by  an  open  recantation,  to  make  all  the  amends  now  possi- 
ble to  the  persecuted,  the  calumniated,  the  murdered  de- 
fenders of  liberty.  If  he  was  still  convinced  that  his  old 
opinions  were  sound,  he  ought  manfully  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  nonjurors.    Kespect,  it  was  said,  is  due  to  him  who 
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ingennoitslj  confesses  an  error ;  respect  is  due  to  him  who 
courageously  suffers  for  an  error ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
spect a  minister  of  religion  who,  while  asserting  that  he  still 
adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  Tories,  saves  his  benefice  bj 
taking  an  oath  which  can  be  honestty  taken  only  on  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs. 

These  reproaches,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  unjust, 
were  unseasonable.  The  wiser  and  more  moderate  Whigs, 
sensible  that  the  throne  of  William  could  not  stand  firm  if 
it  had  not  a  wider  basis  than  their  own  party,  abstained  at 
this  conjuncture  firom  sneers  and  invectives,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  remove  the  scruples  and  to  soothe  the  irri- 
tated feelings  of  the  clergy.  The  collective  power  of  the 
rectors  and  vicars  of  England  was  immense,  and  it  was 
much  better  that  they  should  swear  for  the  most  flimsy  rea- 
son that  could  be  devised  by  a  sophist  than  they  should  not 
swear  at  alL 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  arguments  for  swearing, 
backed  as  they  were  by  some  of  the  strongest  motives  whidi 
can  influence  the  human  mind,  had  prevailed.  Above  twen- 
ty-nine thirtieths  of  the  profession  submitted  to  the  law. 
Most  of  the  divines  of  the  capital,  who  then  formed  a  sepa- 
rate class,  and  who  were  as  much  distinguished  from  the 
rural  clergy  by  liberality  of  sentiment  as  by  eloquence  and 
learning,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  early, 
and  with  every  sign  of  cordial  attachment.  Eighty  of  them 
repaired  together,  in  full  term,  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
were  there  sworn.  The  ceremony  occupied  so  long  a  time 
that  little  else  was  done  that  day  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
and  King's  Bench.*  But,  in  general,  the  compliance  was 
tardy,  sad,  and  sullen.  Many,  no  doubt,  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed principle  to  interest.  Coiiscience  told  them  that  they 
were  committing  a  sin.  But  they  had  not  fortitude  to  re- 
sign the  parsonage,  the  garden,  the  glebe,  and  to  go  forth 
"without  knowing  where  to  find  a  meal  or  a  roof  for  them- 
selves and  their  little  ones.     Many  swore  with  doubts  and 

*  London  Gazette,  June  30, 1689 ;  NarciBsus  Luttrell'f  Diaiy.  **  The  em- 
inenteflt  men/*  says  Luttrell. 
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misgivings.*  Some  dedaxed,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
oath,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  promise  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  James  if  he  should  ever  be  in  a  condition  to 
demand  their  allegiance.t  Some  clergymen  in  the  North 
were,  on  the  first  of  August,  going  in  a  company  to  swear, 
when  ibiej  were  met  on  the  road  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
which  had  been  fought,  four  days  before,  in  the  pass  of 
KiDieerankie.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  did  not 
again  leave  their  homes  on  the  same  errand  till  it  was  clear 
that  Dundee's  victory  had  made  no  change  in  the  state  of 
public  afEurs.}  Even  of  those  whose  understandings  were 
fnUy  convinced  that  obedience  was  due  to  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, very  few  kissed  the  book  with  the  heartiness  with 
which  they  had  formerly  plighted  their  faith  to  Charles  and 
Jsmes.  Stin  the  thing  was  done.  Ten  thousand  clergy- 
men had  solemnly  called  Heaven  to  attest  their  promise 
that  ihey  would  be  true  liegemen  to  William;  and  this 
promise,  though  it  by  no  means  warranted  him  in  expect- 
ing that  they  would  strenuously  support  him,  had  at  least 
deprived  them  of  a^great  part  of  their  power  to  injure  him. 
They  could  not,  without  entirely  forfeiting  that  public  re- 
spect on  which  their  influence  depended,  attack,  except  in 
an  indirect  and  timidly  cautious  manner,  the  throne  of  one 
whom  they  had,  in  the  presence  of  God,  vowed  to  obey  as 
their  king.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  afiectcd  to  read  the 
prayers  for  the  new  sovereigns  in  a  peculiar  tone,  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.!  Others  were  guilty  of  still 
grosser  indecency.  Thus,  one  wretch,  just  after  praying 
for  William  and  Mary  in  the  most  solemn  office  of  religion, 
took  off  a  glass  to  their  damnation.  Another,  after  perform- 
ing divine  service  on  a  fast-day  appointed  by  their  author- 
ity, dined  on  a  pigeon-pie,  and  while  he  cut  it  up,  uttered  a 

*  See,  in  Kettlewell*8  Life,  iii.,  72,  tho  retractation  drawn  by  him  for  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  who  afterward  repented  of  having  done 
to. 

t  See  the  aoeoant  of  Dr.  Do?e*a  conduct  in  Clarendon*!  Diaiy,  and  the  ao- 
coont  of  Dr.  Marshes  conduct  in  the  life  of  Kettlewell. 

t  The  Anatomy  of  a  Jacobite  Tory,  1690. 

4  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory. 
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wisli  that  it  was  the  usurper's  heart.  But  euch  audacious 
wickedness  was  doubtless  rare,  and  was  rather  injarioua  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  government* 

Tliose  clergymen  and  members  of  the  uuirerfiities  who 
incurred  the  j>cDaltie3  of  the  law  were  about  four  hundred 
in  number.  Foremost  in  rank  stood  the  primate  and  six 
of  liis  suffi-flgana.  Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Framp- 
ion  of  Gloucester,  Lake  of  Peterborough,  and  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wclla*  Thomas  of  Worcester  would  have  made  a  sev- 
enth, but  he  died  tliree  weeks  before  the  day  of  suspension. 
On  his  death-bed  he  adjured  his  clergy  to  be  true  to  the 
'cause  of  hereditary  right,  and  declared  that  those  divines 
who  tried  to  make  out  that  the  oaths  might  be  taken  with- 
out any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  seemed  to  him  to  reason  more  Jesuitically  than  the 
Jesuits  theraselveB-t 

Ken,  who^  both  hi  intellectual  and  in  moral  qualitiea, 
ranked  highest  among  the  nonjuring  prelates,  hesitated 
long.  There  were  few  clcrgj^mcn  who  could  liave  submit- 
ted to  the  new  government  with  a  better  grace  ;  for,  in  the 
times  when  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  were  the 
&vorilc  themes  of  his  brethren,  he  had  scai'cely  ever  al- 
luded to  politics  in  the  pulpit.  He  owned  that  the  ail- 
ments in  favor  of  swearing  were  very  strong.  He  went, 
indeed,  so  iar  as  to  say  that  his  scruples  would  be  complete- 
ly removed  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  James  had  entered 
into  engagements  for  ceding  Ireland  to  the  French  king.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between  Ken  and 
the  AVhigs  was  not  a  difference  of  principle.  Be  thought^ 
.with  them^  that  misgovernraent,  earned  to  a  certain  point, 
justified  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  and  doubted  only  whether 
the  misgovemment  of  James  had  been  carried  quite  to  that 
point.  Nay,  the  good  bishop  actually  began  to  prepare  a 
pastoral  letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  taking  the  oaths* 
But,  before  it  was  finished,  he  received  information  which 
convinced  him  that  L^land  had  not  been  made  over  to 

*  Norcififlufl  Luitrcir*  Dlaty,  Nov.  1691,  Feb.  1692. 
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Fnmoe ;  doobta  came  thick  upon  him ;  he  threw  his  luifin- 

iflhed  letter  into  the  fiie,  and  implored  his  less  scrupulous 

fijends  not  to  nige  him  fiurther.     He  was  sure,  he  said,  that 

thej  had  acted  nprightlj ;  he  was  glad  that  they  could  do 

.with  a  dear  consdance  what  he  shrank  from  doing ;  he  felt 

the  force  of  their  reasoning ;  he  was  all  but  persuaded,  and 

he  was  afinid  to  listen  longer,  lest  he  should  be  quite  per- 

snxded ;  fiir,  if  he  should  comply,  and  his  misgivings  shpuld 

afiarwasd  xetaiB,  he  ahpuld  be  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

Not  fir  wealih,  not  lor  a  palace,  not  for  a  peerage,  would  he 

run  the  ■Mallnut  xiak  of  ever  feeling  the  torments  of  remorse. 

It  is  •  aafgnm  fiict  that,  of  the  seven  nonjuring  prelates, 

the  only  cM  whoae  name  carries  with  it  much  weight  was 

on  Ae  point  of  awearing,  and  was  prevented  from  doing  so, 

aa  he  himaelf  admowledged,  not  by  the  force  of  reason,  but 

by  a  morbid  Bcmpnloflity  which  he  did  not  advise  others  to 

imitate.^ 

Among  Iho  priests  who  refused  the  oaths  were  some  men 

eminent  in  the  learned  world  as  grammarians,  chronolo- 

gists,  canonists,  and  antiquaries,  and  a  very  few  who  were 

*  See  Tornei'i  Letter  to  Sancroft,  dated  on  Ascension  Day,  1689.  The 
original  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  ip  the  Bodleian  Library.  But  the  letter 
wiU  be  found  with  nrach  other  coriouB  matter  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman, 
lately  published.  See  also  the  Life  of  Kettlewell,  iii.,  95 ;  and  Ken's  letter  to 
Burnet,  dated  Oct  6, 1689,  in  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken.  "  I  am  sure,"  Lady 
Russell  wrote  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  *'  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  excited  oth- 
ers to  comply,  when  ha  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so,  but  rejoiced  when 
others  did."  Ken  deebxed  that  he  had  advised  nobody  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
that  his  practice  had  bsMi  to  remit  those  who  asked  his  advice  to  their  own 
studies  and  prayers.  Lady  Russell's  assertion  aiA)  Ken's  denial  will  bo  found 
to  cOme  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  when  we  make  those  allowances  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  situation  and  feeling,  even  in  weighing  the  testimony  of 
the  most  veracions  witnesses.  Ken,  having  at  last  determined  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  nonjurors,  naturally  tried  to  vindicate  his  consistency  as  far  as  he 
honestly  could.  Lady  Russell,  wishing  to  induce  her  friend  to  take  the  oaths, 
naturally  made  as  much  of  Ken's  disposition  to  compliance  as  she  honestly 
coukl.  She  went  too  far  in  using  the  word  **  excited."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  Ken,  by  remitting  those  who  consuUad  him  to  their  own  stud- 
ies and  prayers,  gave  them  to  understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  oath  was 
lawful  to  those  who,  after  a  serious  inquiry,  thought  it  lawful.  If  people 
had  asked  him  whether  they  might  lawfully  commit  perjury  or  adultery,  he 
would  assuredly  have  told  them,  not  to  consider  the  point  maturely  and  to 
implore  the  divine  direction,  but  to  abstain  on  peril  of  their  souls. 
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distinguished  by  wit  and  eloquenoe ;  but  scarcely  one  can 
be  named  who  was  qualified  to  discuss  any  large  question 
of  morals  or  politics,  scarcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  in- 
dicate either  extreme  feebleness  or  extreme  flightiness  of 
mind.  Those  who  distrust  the  judgment  of  a  Whig  on  this 
point  will  probably  allow  some  weight  to  the  opinion  whidi 
was  expressed,  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  by  a  phi- 
losopher of  whom  the  Tories  are  justly  proud.  Johnson, 
after  passing  in  rcTiew  the  celebrated  divines  who  had 
thought  it  sinftd  to  swear  allegiance  to  William  the  Third 
and  Gkorge  the  First,  pronounced  that,  in  the  whole  body 
of  nonjurors,  there  was  one,  and  one  only,  who  oould  rea- 
son.* 

The  nonjuror  in  whose  ^vor  Johnson  made  this  excep- 
tion was  Charles  Leslie.  Leslie  had,  before  the  Bevoluticni, 
.  been  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor  in  Lreland.  He 
had  been  forward  in  opposition  to  Tyrconnel ;  had,  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Monaghan,  reftised  to  acknowledge 
a  Papist  as  sheriff  of  that  county ;  and  had  been  so  coura- 
geous as  to  send  some  officers  of  the  Lrish  army  to  prison 
for  marauding.  But  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  such  as 
it  had  been  taught  by  Anglican  divines  in  the  days  of  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  was  immovably  fixed  in  his  mind.  When 
the  state  of  Ulster  became  such  that  a  Protestant  who  re- 

*  See  the  conversation  of  Jane  9,  1784,  in  Boswell^s  Life  of  Johnson,  and  I 
the  note.  Boswell,  with  his  usual  absorditj,  is  sure  that  Johnson  could  not 
have  recollected  **  that  the  seven  bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  mag- 
nanimous resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  nonjurors.  **  Only  five  of  the 
seven  were  nonjurors,  and  any  hodf  but  Boswell  would  have  known  that  a 
man  may  resist  arbitrary  power,  and  yet  not  be  a  good  rcasoner.  Nay,  the  re- 
sistance which  SancToft  and  the  other  nonjuring  bishops  offeied  to  aibitraiy 
power,  while  they  continued  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  is  the  moit 
decisive  proof  that  they  were  incapable  of  reasoning.  It  must  be  Tcmembe^ 
ed  that  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James  and 
to  bestow  it  on  William,  vrith  the  title  of  Regent.  Their  scruple  was  merely 
about  the  word  king. 

I  am  surprised  that  Johnson  should  have  pronounced  William  Law  no  rea- 
soner.     Law  did,  indeed,  &11  into  great  errors,  but  they  were  errors  agaioft      I 
which  logic  affords  no  security.  *  In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had  very  few  su- 
periors.    That  he  was  more  than  once  victorious  over  Hoadlcy  no  candid      i 
Whig  will  deny.    But  Law  did  not  belong  to  the  generation  with  which  I  have 
now  to  do.  I 

I 
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mainod  then  oonld  hardly  avoid  being  either  a  rebel  or  a 
martyr,  Lealie  fled  to  London.  His  abilities  and  his  con- 
nections were  rach  that  he  might  easily  have  obtained  high 
preferment  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  he  took  his  place 
"in -the  firont  rank  of  the  Jacobite  body,  and  remained  there 
stead&stly  throngh  all  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  thrce- 
and-ihirty  troubled  years.  Though  constantly  engaged  in 
theological  controversy  with  Deists,  Jews,  Socinians,  Pres- 
byterians, Papists,  and  Quakers,  he  found  time  to  be  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  political  writers  of  his  age.  Of  all 
the  nonjuring  clergy,  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  discuss 
constitational  questicmB;  for,  before  he  had  taken  orders,  he 
had  resided  long  in  the  Temple,  and  had  been  studying  En- 
glish history  and  law,  while  most  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
schism  had  been  poring  over  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  or  seek- 
ing wisdom  in  the  Taignm  of  Onkelos.* 

In  1689,  however,  Leslie  was  almost  unknown  in  En- 
gland. Among  the  divines  who  incurred  suspension  on  the 
first  of  August  in  that  year,  the  highest  in  popular  estima- 
tion was,  without  dispute.  Doctor  William  Sherlock.  Per- 
haps no  simple  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  has  ever 
possessed  a  greater  authority  over  his  brethren  than  belong- 
ed to  Sherlock  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  He  was  not 
of  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar,  as 
a  preacher,  as  a  writer  on  theology,  or  as  a  writer  on  poli- 
tics ;  but  in  all  the  four  characters  he  distinguished  him- 
self The  perspicuity  and  liveliness  of  his  style  have  been 
praised  by  Prior  and  Addison.  The  facility  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  wrote  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and 
the  dates  of  his  works.  There  were,  indeed,  among  the 
clergy  men  of  brighter  genius  and  men  of  wider  attain- 
ments ;  but  during  a  long  period  there  was  none  who  more 
completely  represented  the  order,  none  who,  on  all  subjects, 
spoke  more  precisely  the  sense  of  the  Anglican  priesthood, 
without  any  taint  of  Latitudinarianism,  of  Puritanism,  or  of 
Popery.  He  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when 
the  power  of  the  Dissenters  was  very  great  in  Parliament 

*  Ware's  Hiitory  of  the  Writers  of  Ireland,  continued  by  Harris. 
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and  in  the  country,  written  strongly  against  the  sin  of  non- 
conformity. When  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  detected  he 
had  zealously  defended,  by  tongue  and  pen,  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  episcopacy  and 
monarchy  were  so  highly  valued  that  he  was  made  Master* 
of  the  Temple.  A  pension  was  also  bestowed  on  him  by 
Charles,  but  that  pension  James  soon  took  away ;  for  Sher* 
lock,  though  he  held  himself  bound  to  pay  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  civil  powor,  held  himself  equally  bound  to  com- 
bat religious  errors,  and  was  the  keenest  and  most  labori- 
ous of  that  host  of  controversialists  who,  in  the  day  of  peril, 
manfully  defended  the  Protestant  faith.  In  little  more  than 
two  years  he  published  sixteen  treatises,  some  of  them  large 
books,  against  the  high  pretensions  of  Eome.  Not  content 
with  the  easy  victories  which  he  gained  over  such  feeble 
antagonists  as  those  who  were  quartered  at  Clerkenwell  and 
the  Savoy,  he  had  the  courage  to  measure  his  strength  with 
no  less  a  champion  than  Bossuet,  and  came  out  of  the  con- 
flict without  discredit.  Nevertheless,  Sherlock  still  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  no  oppression  could  justify  Chris- 
tians in  resisting  the  kingly  authority.  When  the  Conven- 
tion was  about  to  meet,  he  strongly  recommended,  in  a 
tract  which  was  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  large  part 
of  the  clergy,  that  James  should  be  invited  to  return  on 
such  conditions  as  might  secure  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
nation.*  The  vote  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne  filled  Sherlock  with  sorrow  and  anger.  He  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  that  if  the  Convention  was  determined 
on  a  revolution,  the  clergy  would  find  forty  thousand  good 
Churchmen  to  effect  a  restoration.f  Against  the  new  oaths 
he  gave  his  opinion  plainly  and  warmly.  He  declared  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  honest  man  could 
doubt  that,  by  the  powers  that  be,  Saint  Paul  meant  legiti- 
mate powers,  and  no  others.  No  name  was,  in  1689,  cited 
by  the  Jacobites  so  proudly  and  fondly  as  that  of  Sherlock 

*  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Convention,  1689. 

t  Johnson's  Notes  on  the  Phoenix  Edition  of  Burnet's  Pastoral  Letter. 
1692. 
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Before  the  end  of  1690  that  name  excited  verj  different 


A  fcw  other  nonjurors  ought  to  be  particnlarly  noticed. 
JE^g^  among  them  in  rank  was  Qeorge  Hickcs,  Dean  of 
Worcester.  Of  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  he  was  the 
most  Tersed  in  the  old  Teutonic  languages,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  early  Ohristian  literature  was  extensive.  As  to 
his  capadty  fer  political  discussions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
BBj  that  his  &yorite  argument  for  passive  obedience  was 
drawn  fiom  the  storj  of  the  Theban  legion.  He  was  the 
joonger  brother  of  that  unfortunate  John  Hickes  who  had 
been  found  hidden  in  the  malt-house  of  Alice  Lisle.  James 
had,  in  spite  of  all  solicitation,  put  both  John  Hickes  and 
AHce  Idsle  to  death.  Persons  who  did  not  know  the 
strength  of  the  dean's  principles  thought  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly feel  some  resentment  on  this  account,  for  he  was  of 
no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper,  and  could  retain  during  many 
years  a  bitter  remembrance  of  small  injuries.  But  he  was 
strong  in  his  religious  and  political  faith ;  he  reflected  that 
the  Bufierers  were  Dissenters,  and  he  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord's  anointed,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  com- 
placency. He  became,  indeed,  a  more  loving  subject  than 
ever  fiom  the  time  when  his  brother  was  hanged  and  his 
brother's  bene&ctress  beheaded.  Wliile  almost  all  other 
clergymen,  appalled  by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Commission,  were  begin- 
ning to  think  that  they  had  pushed  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance a  little  too  far,  he  was  writing  a  vindication  of  his 
darling  legend,  and  tiying  to  convince  the  troops  at  Houns- 
low  that  if  James  should  be  pleased  to  massacre  them  all, 
as  Maximian  had  massacred  the  Theban  legion  for  refusing 
to  commit  idolatry,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  pile  their  arms, 
and  meekly  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  To  do 
Hickes  justice,  his  whole  conduct  after  the  Revolution 
proved  that  his  servility  had  sprung  neither  from  fear  nor 
from  cupidity,  but  from  mere  bigotry.* 

*  The  best  notion  of  Hickee*!  character  will  be  formed  from  his  numer- 
ous controversial  writings,  particulariy  his  Jovian,  written  in  1684,  his  The- 
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Jeremy  Collier,  who  waa  turned  oat  of  the  preacheobip 
of  theEollsy  wajiamanof  a  mach  higher  order.  Heiairdl 
entitled  to  grateftd  and  zespectfbl  mention,  for  to  hia  ck-. 
quence  and  courage  is  to  he  chieflj  ascribed  the  pnrificalion 
of  onr%hter]iteiatiuefiKM^  that  foul  taint  whic^  had  lifM 
contracted  during  the  anti-Paritan  reaction.  He  was,  in  the 
full  force  of  the  .words,  a  good  man.  He  was  also  a  ikiaa 
of  eminent  abilities,  a  great  master  of  sarcasm,  a  great : 
ter  of  rhetoric*  His  reading  too,  though  undigestedt ' 
of  immense  extent.  But  his  mind  was  narrow;  his  : 
ing,  even  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  good  cause 
to  defend,  was  singularly  futile  and  incondusiye;  and  Ins 
brain  was  almost  turned  by  pride,  not  personal,  but  proAs- 
sionaL  In  his  yiew,  a  priest  was  the  highest  of  human  ba- 
ings  except  a  bishop.  Beveience  and  submission  were  &ie 
from  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  laity  to  the  least  respedar 
ble  of  the  clergy.  However  ridiculous  a  man  in  holy  ofApb 
might  make  hhnself,  it  was  impiety  to  laugh  at  hixxu  So 
nerrously  sensitive  indeed  was  Collier  on  this  point,  that 
he  thought  it  pro&ne  to  throw  any  reflection  even  on  the 
ministers  of  false  religions.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
muftis  and  augurs  ought  always  to  be  mentioned  with  re- 
spect. He  blamed  Dryden  for  sneering  at  the  hierophants 
of  Apis.  He  praised  Eacine  for  giving  dignity  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  priest  of  BaaL  He  praised  Comeille  for  not 
bringing  that  learned  and  reverend  divine  Tiresias  on  tlie 
stage  in  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus.  The  omission.  Collier 
owned,  spoiled  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  piece,  but  the  holy 
function  was  too  solemn  to  be  played  with.  Nay,  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  he  thought  it  improper  in  the  laity  to 
sneer  at  Presbyterian  preachers.  Indeed,  his  Jacobitism 
was  little  more  than  one  of  the  forms  in  which  his  zeal  for  the 


bsan  Legion  no  Fable,  written  in  1687,  though  not  published  tUl  17I4|  mi 

hii  discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  1695.    His  litemy  km$  \ 

rests  on  works  of  a  very  different  kind.  , 

*  Collier*8  Tracts  on  the  Stage  are,  on  the  whole,  his  best  pieces.    Buttkill  ' 

is  much  that  is  striking  in  his  political  pamphlets.     His  "  Persuasive  tb08»  { 

nden^n,  tendered  to  the  Royalists,  particularly  those  of  the  dmidi  oC£l'  { 
gftDd,**  Mams  to  me  o&e  of  the  best  prodoetions  of  the  Jaoobita  pnM. 
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dignity  of  hia  profession  manifested  itsel£  He  abhorred  the 
Bevolntion  less  as  a  rising  up  of  subjects  against  their  king 
than  as  a  rising  up  of  the  laitj  against  the  sacerdotal  caste. 
The  doctrines  which  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit 
during  Hdrty  years  had  been  treated  with  contempt  by  ^e 
Convention*  A  new  govemment  had  been  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  spiritual  peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  of  the  priesthood  throughout  the  country.-  A 
secular  assembly  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass  a  law  requir- 
ing archbishops  and  bishops,  rectors  and  vicars,  to  abjure, 
on  pain  of  deprivation,  what  they  had  been  teaching  all 
their  lives.  Whatever  meaner  spirits  might  do.  Collier  was 
determined  not  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  the  victorious  ene- 
mies of  his  order.  To  the  last  he  would  con&ont,  with  the 
authoritative  port  of  an  embassador  of  heaven,  the  anger  of 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  earth. 

In  parts  Collier  was  the  first  man  among  the  nonjurors. 
In  erudition  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Henry 
Dodwell,  who,  for  the  unpardonable  crime  of  having  a  small 
estate  in  Mayo,  had  been  attainted  by  the  Popish  Parlia- 
ment at  Dublin.  He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  had  already  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity  by  chronological  and  geograph- 
ical researches ;  but,  though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  orders,  theology  was  his  fiivorite  stu<?y.  He  was  doubt- 
less a  pious  and  sincere  man.  He  W  perused  innumer- 
able volumes  in  various  languages,  find  had  indeed  acquired 
more  learning  than  his  slender  fo^ulties  were  able  to  bear. 
The  small  intellectual  spark  n^iiich  he  possessed  was  put 
out  by  the  fuel.  Some  of  liis  books  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  a  mad-house,  and,  though  filled  with  proofs  of 
his  innnense  reading,  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  James 
Naylor  and  Ludowick  Mugglcton.  He  began  a  dissertation 
intended  to  prove  that  tlie  law  of  nations  was  a  divine  reve- 
lation made  to  tlie  family  which  was  preserved  in  the  ark. 
He  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  mar- 
riage between  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a 
Dissenter  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  couple  were,  in  the 
IIL  Dd 
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sight  of  heaven,  guilty  of  adtiltery.  He  defended  the  vae 
of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship  on  the  ground  tiiat 
the  notes  of  the  organ  had  a  power  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  devils  on  the  spinal  marrow  of  human  heiikgB. 
In  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  he  remarked  that  there  was 
high  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  spinal  marrow,  when 
decomposed,  became  a  serpent.  Whether  this  opinion  wece 
or  were  not  correct,  he  .thought  it  unnecessary  to  deddai 
Perhaps,  he  said,  the  eminent  men  in  whose  works  it  was 
found  had  meant  only  to  express  figuratively  the  great  truth 
that  the  Old  Serpent  operates  on  us  chiefly  through  the 
spinal  marrow.*  Dodwell's  speculations  on  the  state  of 
human  beings  after  death  are,  if  possible,  more  extraordi- 
nary stiH  He  tells  us  that  our  souls  are  naturally  morfaL 
Annihilation  is  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind^  of 
heathens,  of  Mohammedans,  of  unchristened  babes.  The 
gift  of  immortality  is  conveyed  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
but  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  it  is  absolutely  neoea- 
sary  that  the  water  be  poured  and  the  words  pronounced  bjr 
a  priest  who  has  been  ordained  by  a  bishop.  In  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things,  therefore,  all  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  and  Quakers  would,  like  the  inferior  animab, 
cease  to  exist.  But  Dodwell  was  far  too  good  a  churchman 
to  let  off  Dissenters  so  easily.  He  informs  them  that,  as 
they  have  have  haid  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gk>spel 
preached,  and  mighty  but  for  their  own  perverseness,  have 
received  episcopalian  baptism,  God  will,  by  an  extraordir 
nary  act  of  power,  bestow  immortality  on  them  in  order  that 
they  may  be  tormented  forever  and  ever.f 

♦  See  Broke8by*B  Life  of  Dodwell.  The  Discourse  against  Marriages  in 
different  Communions  is  known  to  me,  I  «ught  to  say,  only  from  Brokesfaj^ 
copious  abstract.  That  discourse  is  very  laie.  It  was  origjnally  printed  as 
a  preface  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Leslie.  Wlven  Leslie  collected  his  woiks 
he  omitted  the  discourse,  probably  because  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  The  Tieit- 
iso  on  the  LawfiUness  of  Instrumental  Music  I  have  read ;  and  Incredibly  ab- 
surd it  is. 

t  Dodwell  teUs  ns  that  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  he  first  promulgated 
this  theory  was  framed  with  great  care  and  precision.  I  will  therefore  tran- 
scribe the  title-page :  **  An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving  from  Scripture  and 
the  Fint  Fathers  that  the  Soul  ia  naturally  Mortal,  but  Immortaliied  actoaQj 
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No  maD  ftUioned  the  growing  latitadinarianism  of  those 
timeB  more  than  DodwelL  Yet  no  man  had  more  reason  to 
r^oioe  in  it.  .For,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
oentmyy  a  speculator  who  had  dared  to  affirm  that  the  hu- 
man aoul.  is  bj  its  nature  mortal,  and  does,  in  the  great 
majoritj  of  casesi  actually  die  with  the  body,  would  have 
been  burned  alive  in  Smithfieid.  Even  in  days  which  Dod- 
welL oould  well  remember,  such  heretics  as  himself  would 
have  been  thought  fortunate  if  they  escaped  with  life,  their 
backs  flayed,  thdr  ears  clipped,  their  noses  slit,  their  tongues 
bofed  through  widi  red-hot  iron,  and  their  eyes  knocked  out 
with  brick-rbats.  With  the  nonjurors,  however,  the  author 
of  thia  theory  was  still  the  great  Air.  Dodwell;  and  some 
who  thought  it  culpable  lenity  to  tolerate  a  Presbyterian 
meeting,  thought  it,  at  the  same  time,  gross  illiberality  to 
blame  a  learned  and  pious  Jacobite  for  denying  a  doctrine 
so  atteriy  unimportant,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  that 
of  the  immortality  of  the  souL* 

.  Two  otho:  nonjurors  deserve  special  mention,  less  on  ac- 
count of  their  abilities  and  learning  than  on  account  of 
their  rare  integrity,  and  of  their  not  less  rare  candor.  These 
were,  John  Eettlewell,  rector  of  Cioleshill,  and  John  Fitz- 
wiUiaXn,  canoa  of  Windsor.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
these  men  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Bussell,  and  that  both, 
thou^  differing  firom  him  in  political  opinions,  and  strongly 
diaapproving  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Whig  plot, 
had  thought  highly  of  his  character,  and  had  been  sincere 
monmers  for  his  death.  He  had  sent  to  Eettlewell  an  af- 
fectionate message  firom  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Lady  Buasell,  to  her  latest  day,  loved,  trusted,  and  revered 
UtEwilliam,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  had  been  the  fiiend 
of  her  fSither,  the  virtuous  Southampton.     The  two  clergy- 

by  the  Pleasure  of  God  to  Punishment  or  to  Reward,  by  its  Union  with  the 
Divine  Baptismal  Spirit,  wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the  Power  of  giv- 
ing this  Divine  Immortalizing  Spirit  since  the  Apostles  but  only  the  Bishops. 
By  H.  DodweU."  Dr.  Clarice,  in  a  Letter  to  DodweU  (1706),  says  that  this 
E^etolary  Discoiiim  is  "  a  book  at  which  all  good  men  aze  sorry,  and  all  pro- 
fine  men  lejoioe." 

*  See  Leslie's  Rehearsals,  No.  286, 887. 
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men  agreed  in  lefosing  to  0wear ;  but  they,  from  that  mo- 
ment, took  different  paths.  Kettlewell  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  his  party ;  he  declined  no  dmdgerj  in 
the  common  cause  provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudg- 
ery as  did  not  misbecome  an  honest  man ;  and  he  defend- 
ed his  opinions  in  several  tracts,  which  give  a  much  hi^ier 
notion  of  his  sincerity  than  of  his  judgment  or  acuteness.^ 
Fitzwilliam  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  in  quitting 
his  pleasant  dwelling  and  garden  under  the  shadow  of  Saint 
Gkorge's  Chapel,  and  in  betaking  himself  with  his  books  to 
a  small  lodging  in  an  attic  He  could  not  with  a  safe  con- 
science acknowledge  William  and  Mary,  but  he  did  not 
conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  be  always  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion against  them;  and  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  house  of  Bedford,  in 
innocent  and  studious  reposcf 

Among  the  less  distinguished  divines  who  forfeited  theit 
benefices  were  doubtless  many  good  men ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  nonjurors,  as  a  class,  did  not 
stand  high.  It  seems  hard  to  impute  laxity  of  principle  to 
persons  who  undoubtedly  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  princi- 
ple. And  yet  experience  abundantly  proves  that  many  who 
are  capable  of  making  a  great  sacrifice  when  their  blood  is 
heated  by  conflict,  and  when  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon 
them,  are  not  capable  of  persevering  long  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  obscure  virtues.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
zealots  may  have  given  their  lives  for  a  religion  which  had 
never  effectually  restrained  their  vindictive  or  their  licen- 
tious passions.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  fathers  of  the  high- 
est authority,  that,  even  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church, 
some  confessors,  who  had  manfully  refused  to  save  them- 

*  See  his  works,  and  the  highly  curious  life  of  him  which  was  compiled 
from  the  papers  of  his  friends  Hickes  and  Nelson. 

t  See  Fitzwilliam*s  correspondence  with  Lady  Russell,  and  his  endenee 

on  the  trial  of  Ashton,  in  the  State  Trials.     The  only  work  which  FitzwiUiam, 

I        as  £u  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  ever  published,  was  a  sermon  on  the 

,        Rye  House  Plot,  preached  a  few  weeks  after  Russell's  execution.     There  are 

some  sentences  in  this  sermon  which  I  a  little  wonder  that  the  widow  and 

the  fimify  foigave. 
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selves  from  tonneiits  and  death  by  throwing  frankincense 
on  Ae  altar  of  Jupiter,  afterward  brought  scandal  on  the 
Clixistiaii  name  by  gross  fraud  and  debauchery.*  For  the 
nonjuring  divines,  great  allowance  must  in  fairness  be 
made.  They  were  doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation. 
In  general,  a  schism  which  divides  a  religious  community 
divides  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The  seceding  pas- 
tors, therefore,  carry  with  them  a  laige  part  of  their  flocks, 
and  are  consequendy  assured  of  a  maintenance.  But  the 
schism  of  1689  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  clergy.  The 
law  required  the  rector  to  take  the  oaths  or  to  quit  his  liv- 
ing; but  no  oath,  no  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the 
new  king  and  queen,  was  required  from  the  parishioner  as  a 
qualification  for  attending  divine  service  or  for  receiving 
the  Eucharist.  Not  one  in  fifty,  therefore,  of  those  laymen 
who  disapproved  of  the  Revolution  thought  himself  bound 
to  quit  his  pew  in  the  old  chutch,  where  the  old  Liturgy  was 
still  read,  and  where  the  old  vestments  were  still  worn,  and 
to  follow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  conventicle — a  conventicle, 
fbo,  which  was  not  protected  by  the  Toleration  Act.  Thus 
the  new  sect  was  a  sect  of  preachers  without  hearers,  and 
such  preachers  could  not  make  a  livelihood  by  preaching. 
In  London,  indeed,  and  in  some  other  large  towns,  those 
vehement  Jacobites,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  to 
hear  King  James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  prayed  for  by 
name,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  up  a  few  small 
congregations,  which  met  secretly,  and  under  constant  fear 
of  the  constables,  in  rooms  so  mean  that  the  meeting-houses 
of  the  Puritan  Dissenters  might,  by  comparison,  be  called 

*  Cyprian,  in  one  of  hU  Epistles,  addresses  the  confessors  thus :  **  Quosdam 
audio  infioere  numerum  Testrum,  et  laudem  priecipui  nomiqis  prava  sua  conver- 
satione  destmere.  .  .  .  Cum  quanto  nominis  vestri  pudore  deliiiquitur  quando 
alius  aliquis  temulentus  et  lasciviens  demoratur ;  alius  in  earn  patriam  undo 
extorris  est  regreditur,  ut  deprchensus  non  jam  quasi  Christianus,  sed  quasi 
nocens  pereat."  He  uses  still  stronger  language  in  the  book  do  Unitate  Ec- 
clesi« :  "  Neque  eniro  confessio  immuncm  facit  ah  insidiis  diaboli,  aut  contra 
tentationes  et  pericula  et  incursus  atque  impetus  sieculares  adhuc  in  scculo 
pontmn  perpetua  securitate  defendit;  csterum  nunquaro  in  confessoribus 
iiraades  et  stupra  et  adulteria  postmodum  videremus,  quie  nunc  in  quibusdam 
videntes  ingemiscimus  et  dolcmus." 
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palaces.  Even  ColHer,  who  had  all  the  qualities  which  at- 
tract laige  andienoes,  was  lednced  to  be  the  minister  of  a 
Httle  knot  of  malcontents  whose  oratoiy  was  on  a  second 
floor  in  the  city.  But  the  nonjoring  clergymen  who  wen 
able  to  obtain  even  a  pittance  by  offioiating  at  such  {daoea 
were  rery  few.  Of  the  rest,  some  had  independent  means* 
some  lived  by  literature,  one  or  two  practiced  physia 
Thomas  Wagstafie,  for  example,  who  had  been  Chancellor 
of  Lichfield,  had  many  patients,  and  made  himself  conspicn-* 
ous  by  alwlk.ya  visiting  them  in  fiill  canonicals.*  But  these 
were  exceptions.  Industrious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no 
means  unfavorable  to  virtue,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  be  at 
once  poor  and  idle,  and  most  of  the  clergymen  who  had  n^ 
ftised  to  swear  found  themselves  thrown  on  the  world  with 
nothing  to  eat  and  with  nothing  to  do.  They  naturally  bo* 
came  beggars  and  loungers.  Considering  themselves  as 
martyrs  suffering  in  a  public  cause,  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  ask  any  good  churchman  for  a  guinea.  Most  of  them 
passed  their  lives  in  running  about  from  one  Tory  eofto- 
house  to  another,  abusing  the  Dutch,  hearing  and  spread- 
ing reports  tliat  within  a  month  his  majesty  would  certain- 
ly be  on  English  ground,  and  wondering  who  would  have 
Salisbury  when  Bumet  was  hanged.  During  the  session 
of  Parliament  the  lobbies  and  the  Court  of  Requests  were 
crowded  with  deprived  parsons,  asking  who  was  up,  and 
what  the  numbers  were  on  the  last  division.  Many  of 
the  ejected  divines  became  domesticated  as  chaplains,  tu* 
tors,  and  spiritual  directors  in  the  houses  of  opulent  Jaco- 
bites. In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  a  man  of  pure  and  exalt- 
ed character,  such  a  man  as  Ken  was  among  the  nonjurors 
and  Watts  among  the  Nonconformists,  may  preserve  his  dig- 
nity, and  may  much  more  than  repay,  by  his  example  and 
his  instructions,  the  benefits  which  he  receives.  But  to  a 
person  whose  virtue  is  not  high-toned,  this  way  of  life  is  fidl 

♦  Much  curious  information  about  the  nonjurors  will  be  found  in  the  Bi- 
ographical Memoirs  of  William  Bowyer,  printer,  which  forms  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  ipae- 
imen  of  Wagstafife's  prescriptions  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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ofperiL  K  he  ia  of  ft  quiet  disposition,  he  iB  in  danger  of 
sinking  into  a  servile,  sensual,  drowsj  parasite.  K  he  is 
of  an  active  andaspiring  nature,  it  maj  be  feared  that  he 
will  become  expert  in  those  bad  arts  hy  which,  more  easily 
than  bjr  fidthfid  service,  retainers  make  themselves  agree- 
able or  formidable.  To  discover  the  weak  side  of  every 
character,  to  flatter  every  passion  and  prejudice,  to  sow  dis- 
cord and  jealousy  where  love  and  confidence  ought  to  exist, 
to  watch  the  moment  of  indiscreet  openness  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  secrets  important  to  the  prosperity  and  honor 
of  fiunilies — such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and  rest- 
less spirits  have  too  often  avenged  themselves  for  the  hu- 
miliation of  dependence.  The  public  voice  loudly  accused 
many  nonjurors  of  requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  bene- 
fiKstors  wiih  villainy  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite  depict- 
ed in  the  master-piece  of  Moliere.  Indeed,  when  Cibber 
undertook  to  adapt  that  noble  comedy  to  the  English  stage, 
he  made  his  Tartuffe  a  nonjuror ;  and  Johnson,  who  can 
not  be  supposed  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  the  non- 
jniorsy  fiankly  owned  that  Gbber  had  done  them  no  wrong.* 

*  CBabefM  play,  as  Gibber  wrote  it,  ceased  to  be  popular  when  the  Jacobites 
oeaaed  to  be  formidable,  and  is  now  known  only  to  the  curious.  In  1768, 
Bickerstalfe  altered  it  into  the  Hypocrite,  and  substituted  Dr.  Cantwell,  the 
Methodist,  for  Dr.  Wolf;  the  nonjuror.  "  I  do  not  think,'*  said  Johnson,  "  the 
eharaeter  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  applicable  to  the  Methodists,  but  it  was 
very  applicable  to  the  nonjurors."  Boswell  asked  him  if  it  .were  true  that  the 
nonjoring  clergymen  intrigued  with  the  wives  of  their  patrons.  "  I  am 
afraid,**  said  Johnson,  "  many  of  them  did.**  This  conversation  took  place 
on  the  S7th  of  March,  1775.  It  was  not  merely  in  careless  talk  that  John- 
eon  eipreseod  an  onfiivorable  opinion  of  the  nonjurors.  In  his  Life  of  Fen- 
ton»  who  was  a  nonjuror,  are  these  remarkable  words :  ^  It  must  bO:  remem- 
bered that  he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  re- 
duced, like  too  many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonorable  shifts.** 
See  the  Character  of  a  Jacobite,  1690.  Even  in  KettlewelPs  Life,  compiled 
from  the  papers  of  his  friends  Hickes  and  Nelson,  will  be  found  admissions 
which  show  that,  very  soon  after  the  schism,  some  of  the  nonjuring  clergy 
fell  into  habits  of  idleness,  dependence,  and  mendicancy,  which  lowered  the 
character  of  the  whole  party.  **  Several  undeserving  persons,  who  are  always 
the  moat  confident,  by  their  going  up  and  down,  did  much  prejudice  to  the 
truly  deserving,  whose  modesty  would  not  suffer  them  to  solicit  for  them- 
selves  Mr.  KettlewcU  was  also  very  sensible  that  some  of  his  brethren 

spent  too  much  of  their  time  in  places  of  concourse  and  news,  by  depending 
ibr  their  subsistence  upon  those  whom  they  there  got  acquainted  with.*' 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  schism  caused  by  the 
oaths  would  have  been  &r  more  formidable,  i^  at  this  crisis, 
any  extensive  change  had  been  made  in  the  government  or 
in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Established  ChurcL  It  is  a  high- 
ly instructive  fact  that  those  enlightened  and  tolerant  di- 
vines who  most  ardently  desired  such  a  change  afterward 
saw  reason  to  be  thankful  that  their  &vorite  project  had 
failed. 

Whigs  and  Tories  had  in  the  late  session  combined  to 
get  rid  of  Nottingham's  Comprehension  Bill  by  voting  an 
address  which  requested  the  king  to  refer  the  whole  subject 
to  the  Convocation.  Burnet  foresaw  the  effect  of  this  vote. 
The  whole  scheme,  he  said,  was  utterly  ruined.*  Many 
of  his  friends,  however,  thought  differently,  and  among  these 
was  Tillotson.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Low  Church  par- 
ty, Tillotson  stood  highest  in  general  estimation.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  have 
surpassed  all  rivals  living  or  dead.  Posterity  has  reversed 
this  judgment.  '  Yet  Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  le- 
gitimate English  classic  His  highest  flights  were  indeed 
far  below  those  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of  South,  but  his 
oratory  was  more  correct  and  equable  than  theirs.  No 
quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from  Talmudists 
and  scholiasts,  no  mean  images,  buffoon  stories,  scurrilous 
invectives,  ever  marred  the  effect  of  his  grave  and  temper- 
ate discourses.  His  reasoning  was  just  sufficiently  profound 
and  sufiiciently  refined  to  be  followed  by  a  popular  audience 
with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual  exertion  which  is  a 
pleasure.  His  style  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  pure,  trans- 
parently clear,  and  equally  free  from  the  levity  and  from 
the  stiffness  which  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  eminent 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  always  serious ; 
yet  there  is  about  his  manner  a  certain  graceful  ease  which 
marks  him  as  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  who  has  lived 
in  populous  cities  and  in  splendid  courts,  and  who  has  con- 
versed, not  only  with  books,  but  with  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants, wits  and  beauties,  statesmen  and  princes.  The 
*  Reresby*!  Memoirs,  344. 
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party^  Conflpicnoofl  amotig  these  were  two  of  the  tillers 
of  Oxford,  Aldrich  and  Jane.  Aldrich  had  recently  "been 
appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  room  of  the  Papist 
Massey,  whom  James  had,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  tiiat  great  college.  The  new  dean  was 
a  polite,  though  not  m  profound  scholar,  and  a  jovial,  hos- 
pitable gentleman.  He  was  the  author  of  some  theological 
tracts  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  of  a  compendium 
of  logic  which  is  still  used ;  but  the  best  works  which  he 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  are  his  catches.  Jane,  the 
king's  professor  of  divinity,  was  a  graver  but  less  estimable 
man.  He  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  firaming  that  decree 
by  which  his  University  ordered  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Buchanan  to  be  publicly  burned  in  the  schools.  A  few 
years  later,  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  persecution  of  the 
bishops  and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  Magda- 
len College,  he  had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance, had  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  had  assured  his  highness  that  Oxford  would 
willingly  coin  her  plate  for  the  support  of  the  war  against 
her  oppressor.  During  a  short  time  Jane  was  generally  con  • 
sidered  as  a  Whig,  and  was  sharply  lampooned  by  some  of 
his  old  allies.  He  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  name 
which  was  an  excellent  mark  for  the  learned  punsters  of  his 
university.  Several  epigrams  were  written  on  the  double- 
faced  Janus,  who,  having  got  a  professorship  by  looking 
one  way,  now  hoped  to  get  a  bishopric  by  looking  another. 
That  he  hoped  to  get  a  bishopric  was  perfectly  true.  He 
demanded  the  see  of  Exeter  as  a  reward  due  to  his  services. 
He  was  refused.  The  refusal  convinced  him  that  the 
Church  had  as  much  to  apprehend  from  Latitudinarianism 
as  from  Popery,  and  he  speedily  became  a  Tory  again.* 

Early  in  October  the  commissioners  assembled  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  At  tlieir  iirst  meeting  they  determ- 
ined to  propose  that,  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
lessons  taken  from  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  should 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Life  of  Pridcaux ;  Gentleman's  Magazine  fx 
Jane  and  July,  1746. 
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be  Bubstitnted  fer  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.* 
At  the  second  meeting  a  strange  question  was  raised  by  the 
very  last  person  who  ou^t  to  have  raised  it.  Sprat,  Bishop 
of  Bochester,  had,  without  any  scruple,  sat,  during  two 
years,  in  the  unconstitutional  tribunal  which  had,  in  tlie 
late  zeign,  oppressed  and  pillaged  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  ruler.  But  he  had  now  become  scrupulous,  and  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  commission  were  legal  To  a 
plain  understanding  his  objections  seem  to  be  mere  quib- 
bles. The  commission  gave  power  neither  to  make  laws 
nor  to  administer  laws,  but  simply  to  inquire  and  to  report 
Even  without  a  royal  commission,  Tillotson,  Patrick,  and 
Stillingfleet  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  have  met  to  dis- 
cuauB  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  some 
concession  to  the  Dissenters ;  and  how  could  it  be  a  crime 
for  subjects  to  do  at  the  request  of  their  sovereign  that 
which  it  would  have  been  innocent  and  laudable  for  them 
to  do  without  any  such  request  ?  Sprat,  however,  was  sec- 
onded by  Jane.  There  was  a  sharp  altercation ;  and  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  who,  with  many  good  qualities,  had 
an  irritable  temper,  was  provoked  into  saying  something 
about  spies.  Sprat  withdrew,  and  came  no  more.  His  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  Jane  and  AldricLf  The  com- 
nussioners  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  posture  at  the  Eucharist.  It  was  determined  to  rec- 
ommend that  a  communicant  who,  after  conference  with  his 
minister,  should  declare  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
receive  the  bread  and  wine  kneeling,  might  receive  them 
sitting.  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  an  honest  man,  but 
illiterate,  weak  even  in  his  best  days,  and  now  fast  sinking 
into  dotage,  protested  against  this  concession,  and  withdrew 
from  the  assembly.  The  other  members  continued  to  ap- 
ply themselves  vigorously  to  their  task;  and  no  more  se- 

*  Diafy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  taken  by  Dr.  Williams, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  every  night  after 
be  went  home  from  the  seTeral  meetings.  This  most  carious  Diary  was  print- 
ed by  order  of  the  House  of  Conmions  in  1854.  t  Williams^s  Diary. 
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cessions  took  place,  though  there  were  great  differences  of 
opinion,  and  diough  the  debates  were  sometimes  warm. 
The  highest  churchmen  who  still  remained  were  Doctor 
William  Beveridge,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  who  many 
years  later  became  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and  Doctor  John 
Scott,  the  same  who  had  prayed  by  the  death-bed  of  Jef- 
freys. The  most  active  among  the  Latitudinarians  appear 
to  have  been  Burnet,  Fowler,  and  Tenison. 

The  baptismal  service  was  repeatedly  discussed.  As  to 
matter  of  form,  the  commissioners  were  disposed  to  be  in- 
dulgent. They  were  generally  willing  to  admit  in&nts  into 
the  Church  without  sponsors  and  without  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  the  majority,  after  much  debate,  steadily  re- 
fused to  soften  down  or  explain  away  those  words  which, 
to  all  minds  not  sophisticated,  appear  to  assert  the  r^n- 
erating  virtue  of  the  sacrament.* 

As  to  the  surplice,  the  commissioners  determined  to  rec- 
ommend that  a  large  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  bish- 
ops. Expedients  were  devised  by  which  a  person  who 
had  received  Presbyterian  ordination  might,  without  ad- 
mitting, either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  invalidity 
of  that  ordination,  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, t 

The  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  carefully  revised.  The 
great  festivals  were  retained.  But  it  was  not  thought  de- 
sirable that  Saint  Valentine,  Saint  Chad,  Saint  Swithin, 
Saint  Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  Saint  Dunstan, 
and  Saint  Alphage,  should  share  the  honors  of  Saint  John 
and  Saint  Paul ;  or  that  the  Church  should  appear  to  class  , 
the  ridiculous  fable  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  with  facts 
so  awfully  important  as  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Res- 
urrection, and  the  Ascension  of  her  Lord.J 

The  Athanasian  Creed  caused  much  perplexity.  Most  of 
the  commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to  give  up  the 

*  WilliamB's  Diary.  f  Ibid. 

X  See  the  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prepared  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  1689,  and  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1664.  i 
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doctrinal  daiues  and  to  xetain  the  damnatory  daufies. 
Bnmet,  Fowler,  and  Tillotson,  were  desirous  to  strike  this 
fEunons  qrmbol  out  of  the  Liturgy  altogether.  Burnet 
brought  forward  one  argument,  which  to  himself  probably 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  weight,  but  which  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  perplex  his  opponents,  Beveridge  and 
Scott.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  had  always  been  reverenced 
by  Anglican  divines  as  a  synod  which  had  truly  represent- 
ed the  whole  body  of  the  fidthful,  and  which  had  been  di- 
vinely guided  in  the  way  of  truth.  The  voice  of  that 
council  was  the  voice  of  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church,  not  yet  corrupted  by  superstition,  or  rent  asunder 
by  schism.  During  more  than  twelve  centuries  the  world 
had  not  seen  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  had  an  equal 
elaim  to  the  respect  of  believers.  The  Council  of  Ephesus 
had,  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  under  the  most  terrible  pen- 
alties, forbidden  Christians  to  frame  or  to  impose  on  their 
brethren  any  creed  other  than  the  creed  settled  by  the  Ni- 
cene  fathers.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  was  really  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whoever  uses  the  Athanasian  Creed  must,  in  the 
very  act  of  uttering  an  anathema  against  his  neighbors, 
bring  down  an  anathema  on  his  own  head.*  In  spite  of  the 
authority  of  the  Ephesian  &thcrs,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners determined  to  leave  the  Atlianasian  Creed  in  the 
Prayer-book ;  but  they  proposed  to  add  a  rubric  drawn  up 
by  Stillingfleet,  which  declared  that  the  damnatory  clauses 
were  to  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  such  as  obstinately 
denied  the  substance  of  the  Cliristian  faith.  Orthodox  be- 
lievers were  therefore  permitted  to  hope  that  the  heretic  who 

*  It  is  difficalt  to  conceive  itronger  or  clearer  language  than  that  used  by 
the  CotmciL  Tovruv  roivw  /Ivayi'LKjBrvTuvy  Ctpiaev  fi  uyia  avvodog,  irtpav 
nioTiv  fiTjAivl  l^eivcu  'rrpoct^speiVf  yyovv  avyypd(^eiv^  y  awTiOivaLy  irapd,  r^ 
bpiaOeiftav  rrapd.  tuv  uytuv  naTipu)v  tuv  tv  t^  ^iKatuv  ai'veXdovTuv  <n)v  ay<V 
irvevfiOTt  •  Toifq  ilk  To7,^iCtvTag  if  awrtShai  Triartv  h^pav,  yyovv  npOKOfju^eiv, 
ij  irpoa^petv  rolg  IdeXovoiv  kniarpe^iv  eig  Myvoaiv  ryg  u^ydeiacj  y  H  'EX- 
^uxfiov,  ^  i^  'loviaiofiov,  ^  i^  alpiaeuc  olaadyirorovvt  rovrovg,  el  fdv  eltv 
knioKOKOi  j}  xX^piKoi,  dXXoTpiovc  elvat  toO^  intaKoirovc  rye  kmaKonyCi  «fli 
ToOc  cAvpocovf  rot;  K?jypov,  el  di  hiiKol  elev,  dvadefMTi^eoOai.'-Concil.  Ephes., 
Actio  VI. 
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had  honestly  and  humbly  iBonght  for  truth  would  not  be 
everlastingly  punished  for  having  fidled  to  find  it.* 

Tenison  was  intrusted  with  the  business  of  eYaiwiniiig 
the  Liturgy  and  of  collecting  aU  those  expressions  to  which 
objections  had  been  made,  either  by  theological  or  by  lit- 
erary critics.  It  was  determined  to  remove  some  obvioos 
blemishes;  And  it  would  have  been  wise  in  the  commis- 
sioners to  stop  here.  Unfortunately,  they  determined  to 
rewrite  a  great  part  of  the  Ptayer-book.  It  was  a  bold  un- 
dertaking ;  for,  in  general,  the  style  of  that  volume  is  such 
as  can  not  be  improved.  The  English  Lituigy,  indeed, 
gains  by  being  compared  even  with  those  fine  ancient  lit- 
urgies from  which  it  is  to  a  great  extent  taken.  The  es- 
sential qualities  of  devotional  eloquence,  conciseness,  majes- 
tic simplicity,  pathetic  earnestness  of  supplication,  sobeied 
by  a  profound  reverence,  are  common  between  the  transla- 
tions and  the  originals.  But  in  the  subordinate  graces  id 
diction  the  originals  must  be  allowed  to  be  far  inferior  to 
the  translations.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  tedi- 
nical  phraseology  of  Christianity  did  not  become  a  part  of 
tlie  Latin  language  till  that  language  had  passed  the  age 
of  maturity  and  was  sinking  into  barbarism ;  but  the  tedh 
nical  phraseology  of  Christianity  was  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  in  the  Norman  French  long  before  the  union  of 
those  two  dialects  had  produced  a  third  dialect  superior  to 
either.  The  Latin  of  the  Boman  Catholic  services,  there- 
fore, is  Latin  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  English  of 
our  services  is  English  in  all  the  vigor  and  suppleness  of 
early  youth.  To  the  great  Latin  writers,  to  Terence  and 
Lucretius,  to  Cicero  and  Csesar,  to  Tacitus  and  Qnintilian, 
the  noblest  compositions  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory  would 
have  seemed  to  be,  not  merely  bad  writing,  but  senseleai 
gibberisLt     The  diction  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

»  WilliamB*»  Diary ;  Alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

t  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  those  great  masters  of  the  Latin  tongue  who 
used  to  sup  with  Mecenas  and  PoUio  would  have  been  perplexed  by  ^T9i 
Cherubim  et  Seraphim  incessabili  voce  proclamant,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  San^ 
tus,  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth ;"  or  by  "  Ideo  cum  angetis  et  archangelis,  eon 
thronis  et  dominationibus." 
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on.the  other  hand,  has  dizectlj  or  indirectly  contributed  to 
form  the  diction  of  ahnoBt  everj  great  English  writer,  and 
has  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  most  accomplished  infi- 
dels and  (tf  the  most  accomplished  Nonconformists,  of  such 
men  as  David  Hnme  and  Bobert  HalL 

The  style  of  the  Liturgy,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
doctors  of  the  Jemsalem  Chamber.  They  voted  the  Collects 
too  short  and  too  dry ;  and  Patrick  was  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  expending  and  ornamenting  them.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  unexceptionable ; 
foK,  if  we  judge  by  the  way  in  which  Patrick  paraphrased 
the  most  sublime  Hebrew  poetry,  we  shall  probably  be  of 
opinion' that,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to  make 
the  Collects  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  more  compe- 
tent to  make  them  longer.* 

It  mattered  little,  however,  whether  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission  were  good  or  bad.  They  were  all  doom- 
ed before  they  were  known.  The  writs  summoning  the 
Convooation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  had  been  issued, 
and  the  clergy  were  every  where  in  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment. They  had  just  taken  the  oaths,  and  were  smarting 
fiom  the  earnest  reproofs  of  nonjurors,  from  the  insolent 
taunts  of  Whigs,  and  often,  undoubtedly,  from  the  stings  of 
remorse.  The  announcement  that  a  Convocation  was  to 
sit  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  a  plan  of  comprehen- 

*  I  will  giTe  two  fpacii&ens  of  Patrick's  workmanship.  "  He  maketh  me/* 
nym  David,  *'to  Be  down  in  gnen  pastures:  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waten."  FMriek'i  Tenion  is  as  follows :  "  For  as  a  good  shepherd  leads  his 
sheep  in  the  Tiolait  heat  to  ihady  places,  where  they  may  lie  down  and  feed 
(not  in  parched,  bat)  in  fresh  and  grc^m  pastures,  and  in  the  evening  leads 
them  (not  to  muddy  and  troubled  waten,  but)  to  pure  and  quiet  streams,  so 
hath  be  already  made  a  fair  and  plentiful  provision  for  me,  which  I  enjoy  in 
peace  without  any  disturbance." 

In  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  verse.  "  I  charge  you, 
0  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  yc  tell  him  that  I  am  sick 
of  love."  Patrick's  version  runs  thus  :  "  So  I  tamed  myself  to  those  of  my 
neighbors  and  familiar  acquaintance  who  were  awakened  by  my  cries  to  come 
and  see  what  the  matter  was ;  and  conjured  them,  as  they  would  answer  it 
to  God,  that,  if  they  met  with  my  beloved,  they  wouH  let  him  know — What 
shall  I  iayl — ^What  shall  I  desire  you  to  tell  him  but  tiaat  I  do  not  enjoy  my- 
self now  that  I  want  his  company,  nor  can  be  well  till  I  recover  his  love  again." 
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sion  roused  all  the  strongest  passions  of  the  priest  who  had 
just  complied  with  the  law,  and  was  iU  satisfied  or  half 
satisfied  with  himself  for  complying.  He  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  contributing  to  defeat  a  fkyorite  scheme  of  that  gor- 
emment  which  had  exacted  fix)m  him,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, a  submission  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  his  con- 
science or  his  pride.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  signalizing 
his  zeal  for  that  Church  whose  characteristic  doctrines  he 
had  been  accused  of  deserting  for  lucre.  She  was  now,  he 
conceived,  threatened  by  a  danger  as  great  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  Latitudinarians  of  1689  were  not  less 
eager  to  humble  and  to  ruin  her  than  the  Jesuits  of  1688. 
The  Toleration  Act  had  done  for  tlie  Dissenters  quite  as 
much  as  was  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  security ;  and 
nothing  more  ought  to  be  conceded,  not  the  hem  of  one  of 
her  vestments,  not  an  epithet  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  her  Liturgy.  All  the  reproaches  which  had  been  thrown 
on  the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  James  were  transibned 
to  the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  William.  The  two  com- 
missions, indeed,  had  nothing  but  the  name  in  common. 
But  the  name  was  associated  with  illegality  and  oppression, 
with  the  violation  of  dwellings  and  the  coniiscation  of  firee- 
holds,  and  was  therefore  assiduously  soundcjd  with  no  small 
efiect  by  the  tongues  of  the  spiteful  in  ^hc  ears  of  the  ig- 
norant. 

The  king,  too,  it  was  said,  was  not  pound.  He  conformed, 
indeed,  to  the  established  worship,  but  hia  was  a  local  and 
occcasional  conformity.  For  some  ceremonies  to  which  High 
Churclimen  were  attached,  lie  had  a  distaste  which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal.  One  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to  give 
orders  that  in  his  private  chapel  the  scr\'icc  should  be  said 
instead  of  being  sung ;  and  this  arrangement,  though  war- 
ranted by  the  rubric,  caused  much  murmuring.*  It  was 
known  that  he  was  so  pro/ane  as  to  sneer  at  a  practice  which 

*  Willicom's  dislike  of  the  Cathedral  service  is  sarcastically  noticed  by  Lei- 
lie  in  the  Ilchearsal,  N0.  7.  See  also  a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Ho«m 
of  CJommons  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  1689,  and  Bisset's  Modem  Fanatic, 
1710. 
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had  been  sanotioned  hj  high  ecclesiastical  authoritj,  the 
practice  of  touching  for  the  scrofula.  This  ceremony  had 
come  down  almost  unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages  to  the  time  of  Newton  and  Locke.  The  Stuarts  fre- 
quently dispensed  the  healing  influences  in  the  Banquetmg 
House.  The  days  on  which  this  miracle  was  to  be  wrought 
were  fixed  at  the  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were 
solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  parish  churches 
of  the  realm.*  When  the  appointed  time  came,  several  di- 
vines in  fiill  canonicals  stood  round  the  canopy  of  state. 
The  surgeon  of  the  royal  household  introduced  the  sick.  A 
passage  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Mark  was  read.  When  the  words,  *^  They  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover,"  had  been  pro- 
nounced, there  was  a  pause,  and  one  of  the  sick  was  brought 
up  to  the  king.  His  majesty  stroked  the  ulcers  and  swell- 
ings, and  hung  round  the  patient's  neck  a  white  ribbon  to 
which  was  &stened  a  gold  coin.  The  other  sufferers  were 
then  led  up  in  succession  5  and,  as  each  was  touched,  the 
chaplain  repeated  the  incantation,  *^They  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  Then  came  the 
epistle,  prayers,  antiphonies,  and  a  benediction.  The  serv- 
ice may  still  be  found  in  the  prayer-books  of  the  reign  of 
Anne.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  accession 
of  George  the  First  that  the  University  of  Oxford  ceased  to 
reprint  the  Office  of  Healing  together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and  virtue  gave 
the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  this  mummery  ;t  and, 
what  is  stranger  still,  medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or 
afiected  to  believe,  in  the  balsamic  virtues  of  the  royal  hand. 
We  must  suppose  that  every  surgeon  who  attended  Charles 

*  See  the  Order  in  Council  of  Jan.  9th,  1683. 

f  See  Collier's  Desertion  discussed,  1089.  Thomas  Carte,  who  was  a  dis- 
ciple, and,  at  one  time,  an  assistant  of  Collier,  inserted,  so  late  as  the  year 
1747,  in  a  bulky  History  of  England,  an  exquisitely  absurd  note,  in  which  he 
atrored  the  world  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  Pretender  had  eured  the 
scrofula,  and  very  gravely  inferred  that  the  healing  virtue  was  transmitted  by 
inheritance,  and  wm  quite  independent  of  any  unction.  See  Carte*t  History 
of  England,  voL  L,  page  391. 

IIL  Ee 
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the  Second  was  a  man  of  high  repute  for  skill ;  and  more 
than  one  of  the  surgeons  who  attended  Charles  the  Second 
has  left  us  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  in  the  king^s  mirac- 
ulous power.  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  us  that 
the  gift  was  communicated  bj  the  unction  administered  at 
the  coronation ;  that  the  cures  were  so  numerous,  and  some- 
times so  rapid,  that  thej  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  nat- 
ural cause ;  that  the  failures  were  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients ;  that  Charles  once  handled 
a  scrofulous  Quaker,  and  made  him  a  healthy  man  and  a 
sound  Churchman  in  a  moment ;  that,  if  those  who  had  been 
healed  lost  or  sold  the  piece  of  gold  which  had  been  hung 
round  their  necks,  the  ulcers  broke  forth  again,  and  could 
be  removed  only  by  a  second  touch  and  a  second  talisman. 
We  can  not  wonder  that,  when  men  of  science  gravely  re- 
peated such  nonsense,  the  vulgar  should  believe  it ;  still 
less  can  we  wonder  that  wretches  tortured  by  a  disease  over 
which  natural  remedies  had  no  power  should  eagerly  drink 
in  tales  of  preternatural  cures,  for  notliing  is  so  credulous  as 
misery.  The  crowds  which  repaired  to  the  palace  on  the 
days  of  healing  were  immense.  Charles  the  Second,  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  touched  near  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. The  number  seems  to  have  increased  or  diminished 
as  the  king's  popularity  rose  or  fell.  During  that  Tory  re- 
action which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parlia- 
ment, the  press  to  get  near  him  was  terrific.  In  1682  he 
performed  the  rite  eight  thousand  five  hundred  times.  In 
1684,  the  throng  was  such  that  six  or  seven  of  the  sick 
were  trampled  to  death.  James,  in  one  of  his  progresses, 
touched  eight  hundred  persons  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Chester.  The  expense  of  the  ceremony  was  little  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  surgeons, 
whose  business  it  was  to  examine  the  applicants,  and  to 
distinguish  those  who  came  for  the  cure  from  those  who 
came  for  the  gold.* 

*  See  the  Preface  to  a  Treatise  on  Wounds,  by  Richard  Wiseman,  Serjeant 
Chiraigeon  to  His  Majesty,  1676.    But  the  fullest  information  on  this  curiooi 
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William  had  too  mnch  sense  to  be  duped,  and  too  much 
honesty  to  bear  a  part  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  imposture. 
^*  It  is  a  bSHj  superstition,''  he  exclaimed,  when  he  heard 
that,  at  the  dose  of  Lent,  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a 
crowd  of  the  sicL  "  Give  the  poor  creatures  some  money, 
and  send  them  away."*  On  one  single  occasion  he  was  im- 
portuned into  laying  his  hand  on  a  patient.  **  Grod  give 
yon  better  health,"  he  said,  "and  more  sense."  The  pa- 
rents of  scrofulous  children  cried  out  against  his  cruelty ; 
bigots  lifted-  up  their  hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  his  impi- 
ety ;  Jacobites  sarcastically  praised  him  for  not  presuming 
to  arrogate  to  himself  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  legiti- 
mate sovereigns ;  and  even  some  Whigs  thought  that  he  act- 
ed unwisely  in  treating  with  such  marked  contempt  a  super- 
stition which  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind ;  but 
William  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  was  accordingly  set  down 
by  many  High  Churchmen  as  either  an  infidel  or  a  Puritan.f 

The  chief  cause,  however,  .which  at  this  time  made  even 
the  most  moderate  plan  of  comprehension  liateful  to  the 
priesthood,  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  What  Burnet 
had  foreseen  and  foretold  had  come  to  pass.  There  was 
throughout  the  clerical  profession  a  strong  disposition  to  re- 
taliate on  the  Presbyterians  of  England  the  wrongs  of  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  even 
the  highest  churchmen  had,  in  the  summer  of  1688,  gener- 
ally declared  themselves  willing  to  give  up  many  things  for 
the  sake  of  union ;  but  it  was  said,  and  not  without  plaus- 

sabject  will  be  found  in  the  Charisma  Basilicon,  by  John  Browne,  Chirurgeon 
in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  1684.  See  also  The  Ceremonies  used  in  the  Time 
of  King  Henry  VH.  for  the  Healing  of  them  that  be  Diseased  with  the  King*s 
Evil,  published  by  His  Majesty's  Command,  1686 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  March 
28th,  1684 ;  and  Bishop  Cartwright's  Diary,  August  28th,  29th,  and  30th, 
1687.  It  is  incredible  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  should 
have  been  really  scrofulous.  No  doubt  many  persons  who  had  slight  and 
transient  maladies  were  brought  to  the  king,  and  the  recovery  of  these  persons 
kept  up  the  vulgar  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  touch. 

•  Paris  Gazette,  April  23,  1689. 

f  See  Whiston's  Life  of  himself  P(^r  Whiston,  who  believed  in  every  thing 
bat  the  Trinity,  tells  ns  gravely  that  the  single  person  whom  William  touched 
was  cared,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  want  of  faith.  See  also  the  Athe- 
nian Mercury  of  January  16, 1691. 
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ibilitj,  that  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boe- 
der proved  union  on  any  reasonable  terms  to  be  impossible. 
With  what  fsLcey  it  was  asked,  can  those  who  will  make  no 
concession  to  ns  where  we  are  weak,  blame  us  for  refusing 
to  make  any  concession  to  them  where  we  are  strong  ?  We 
can  not  judge  correctly  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  a 
sect  from  the  professions  which  it  makes  in  a  time  of  feeUfr- 
ness  and  suffering.  If  we  would  know  what  the  Puritan 
spirit  really  is,  we  must  observe  the  Puritan  when  he  is  dom- 
inant He  was  dominant  here  in  the  last  generation,  and 
his  little  finger  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  prelates 
He  drove  hundreds  of  quiet  students  from  their  doistersy 
and  thousands  of  respectable  divines  from  their  parsonageSi 
for  the  crime  of  refusing  to  sign  his  Covenant.  No  tendei^ 
ness  was  shown  to  learning,  to  genius,  or  to  sanctity.  Sndi 
men  as  Hall  and  Sanderson,  Chillingworth  and  Hammond, 
were  not  only  plundered,  but  flung  into  prisons,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  rudeness  of  brutal  jailers.  It  was  made  a  crime 
to  read  fine  psalms  and  prayers  bequeathed  to  the  faithM 
by  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  At  length  the  nation  be- 
came weary  of  the  reign  of  the  saints.  The  fallen  dynasty 
and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were  restored.  The  Puritan  was 
in  his  turn  subjected  to  disabilities  and  penalties ;  and  he 
immediately  found  out  that  it  was  barbarous  to  punish  men 
for  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  about  a  garb,  about 
a  ceremony,  about  the  functions  of  ecclesiastical  officers. 
His  piteous  complaints  and  his  arguments  in  favor  of  toler- 
ation had  at  length  imposed  on  many  well-meaning  persons. 
Even  zealous  churchmen  had  begun  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
the  severe  discipline  which  he  had  undergone  had  made  him 
candid,  moderate,  charitable.  Had  this  been  really  so,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  our  duty  to  treat  his  scruples 
with  extreme  tenderness ;  but,  while  we  were  considering 
what  we  could  do  to  meet  his  wishes  in  England,  he  had 
obtained  ascendency  in  Scotland,  and,  in  an  instant,  he  was 
all  himself  agaiii,  bigoted,  insolent,  and  crueL  Manses  had 
been  sacked ;  churches  shut  up ;  prayer-books  burned ;  sa- 
cred garments  torn;  congregations  dispersed  by  violence; 
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priestB  bflutiled,  pdted,  pilloried,  driven  forth,  with  their 
wives  and  bdbes,  to  heg  or  die  of  hunger.  That  these  out- 
rages were  to  be  imputed,  not  to  a  few  lawless  marauders, 
but  to  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  was 
evident  fiom  the  &LCt  that  the  government  had  not  dared 
either  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  offenders  or  to  grant  re- 
lief to  the  sufferers.  Was  it  not  fit,  then,  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  take  warning  ?  Was  it  reasonable  to 
ask  her  to  mutilate  her  apostolical  polity  and  her  beautiful 
ritual  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  those  who  wanted  noth- 
ing but  power  to  rabble  her  as  they  had  rabbled  her  sister  ? 
Already  these  men  had  obtained  a  boon  which  they  ill  de- 
served, and  which  they  never  would  have  granted.  They 
worshiped  God  in  perfect  security.  Their  meeting-houses 
were  as  effectually  protected  as  the  choirs  of  our  cathedrals. 
While  no  Episcopal  minister  could,  without  putting  his  life 
in  jeopardy,  officiate  in  Ayrshire  or  Renfrewshire,  a  hundred 
Presbyterian  ministers  preached  unmolested  every  Sunday 
in  Middlesex.  The  Legislature  had,  with  a  generosity  per- 
haps imprudent,  granted  toleration  to  the  most  intolerant  of 
men,  and  with  toleration  it  behooved  them  to  be  content. 

Thus  several  causes  conspired  to  inflame  the  parochial 
clergy  against  the  scheme  of  comprehension.  Their  temper 
was  such  that,  if  the  plan  framed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
had  been  directly  submitted  to  them,  it  would  have  been 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one.  But  in  the  Con- 
vocation their  weight  bore  no  proportion  to  their  number. 
The  Convocation  has,  happily  for  our  country,  been  so  long 
utterly  insignificant  that,  till  a  recent  period,  none  but  cu- 
rious students  cared  to  inquire  how  it  was  constituted,  and 
even  now  many  persons,  not  generally  ill  informed,  imagine 
it  to  have  been  a  council  representing  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. In  truth,  the  Convocation  so  often  mentioned  in 
our  ecclesiastical  history  is  merely  tlie  Synod  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  and  never  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  clerical  body.  The  Province  of  York 
had  also  its  convocation ;  but,  till  the  eighteenth  century 
was  far  advanced,  the  province  of  York  was  generally  so 
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poor,  so  rude,  and  bo  thinly  peopled,  that  in  political  im- 
portance it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  sense  of  the  Southern  deigj 
was  therefore  popularly  considered  as  the  sense  of  the  whole 
profession.  When  the  formal  concurrence  of  the  Northexn 
clergy  was  required,  it  seems  to  have  been  given  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Indeed,  the  canons  passed  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  1604  were  ratified  by  James  the  First,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  strictly  observed  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  two  years  before  the  Convocation  of  York  went 
through  the  form  of  approving  them.  Since  these  ecdeor 
astical  councils  became  mere  names,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  archbishop* 
rics.  In  all  the  elements  of  power,  the  region  beyond  Trent 
is  now  at  least  a  third  part  of  England.  When  in  our  own 
time  the  representative  system  was  adjusted  to  the  altered. 
state  of  the  country,  almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it 
was  necessary  to  disfranchise  were  in  the  South.  Two 
thirds  of  the  new  members  given  to  great  provincial  towns 
were  given  to  the  North.  If,  therefore,  any  English  govern- 
ment should  suffer  the  Convocations,  as  now  constituted,  to 
meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  two  independent  synods 
would  be  legislating  at  the  same  time  for  one  Church.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  one  assembly  might  adopt 
canons  which  the  other  might  reject,  tliat  one  assembly 
might  condemn  as  heretical  propositions  which  the  other 
might  hold  to  be  orthodox.*  In  the  seventeenth  century  no 
such  danger  was  apprehended.  So  little,  indeed,  was  the 
Convocation  of  York  then  considered,  that  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament  had,  in  their  address  to  William,  spoken  only 
of  one  convocation,  which  they  called  the  Convocation  cf 
the  Clergy  of  the  Kingdom. 

*  In  several  recent  publications  the  apprehension  that  difiercnces  mifllt 
arise  between  the  Convocation  of  York  and  the  Convocation  of  Canterbuj 
has  been  contemptuously  pronounced  chimerical.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  two  independent  convocations  should  be  less  likely  to  differ  than 
two  houses  of  the  same  convocation ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  thai,  in 
the  reigns  of  William  the  Third  and  Anne,  the  two  houses  of  the  ConYOoa- 
tion  of  Canterbuiy  acarcely  ever  agreed. 
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The  "body  which  they  thns  not  very  accurately  designated 
is  divided  into  two  houses.  The  Upper  House  is  composed 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  Lower 
House  consisted,  in  1689,  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  mem- 
bensL  Twenty-two  deans  and  fifty-four  archdeacons  sat 
there'  in  virtue  of  their  offices.  Twenty-four  divines  sat 
as  proctors  fin:  twenty-four  chapters.  Only  forty-four  proo-. 
tors  were  elected  by  the  eight  thousand  parish  priests'  of  the 
twenty-two  dioceses.  These  forty-four  proctors,  however, 
were  almost  all  of  one  mind.  The  elections  had  in  former 
times  been  conducted  in  the  most  quiet  and  decorous  man- 
ner. But  on  this  occasion  the  canvassing  was  eager ;  the 
contests  were  sharp ;  Eochester,  the  leader  of  the  party  which 
in  the  House  of  Lords  had  opposed  the  Comprehension  Bill, 
and  his  brother  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
oaths,  had  gone  to  Oxford,  the  head-quarters  of  that  party, 
for  the  pnipose  of  animating  and  organizing  the  opposition.* 
The  representatives  of  the  parochial  clergy  must  have  been 
men  whose  chief  ^tinction  was  their  zeal ;  for  in  the  whole 
list  can  be  found  not  a  single  illustrious  name,  and  very 
few  names  which  are  now  known  even  to  curious  students.! 
The  official  members  of  the  Lower  House,  among  whom 
were  many  distinguished  scholars  and  preachers,  seem  to 
have  been  not  very  unequally  divided. 

During  the  summer  of  1689  several  high  ecclesiastical 
dignities  became  vacant,  and  were  bestowed  on  divines  who 
were  sitting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  just 
before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  oaths.  Lake,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  lived  just  long  enough  to  refuse  them,  and  with 
liis  last  breath  declared  that  he  would  maintain,  even  at  the 
stake,  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  The 
see  of  Chichester  was  filled  by  Patrick ;  that  of  Worcester 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotion  ;  Life  of  Pridcaux.  From  Clarendon's  Diary,  it 
appears  that  he  and  Rochester  were  at  Oxford  on  the  23d  of  September. 

t  See  the  Roll  in  the  Historical  Account  of  the  present  Convocation,  ap- 
pended to  the  second  edition  of  Vox  Cleri,  1 690.  The  roost  considerable  name 
that  I  perceive  in  the  list  of  proctors  chosen  by  the  parochial  clergy  is  that 
of  Dr.  John  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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by  Stillingfleet ;  and  the  deanery  of  Saint  Patd's  which  Stil- 
lijigfleet  quitted  was  given  to  Tillotson.  That  Tillotsoii 
was  not  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  excited  some  Borprise. 
But,  in  truth,  it  was  because  the  government  held  his  serv- 
ices in  the  highest  estimation  that  he  was  suffered  to  re- 
main a  little  longer  a  simple  presbyter.  The  most  impoct- 
,  ant  office  in  the  Convocation  was  that  of  Prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  prolocutor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
members ;  and  the  only  moderate  man  who  had  a  chance 
of  being  chosen  was  Tillotson.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  already 
determined  that  he  should  be  tlie  next  Archbishop  of  Oan* 
terbury.  When  he  went  to  kiss  hands  for  his  new  deaneoy, 
he  warmly  thanked  the  king;  "  Your  majesty  has  now  set 
me  at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my  life."  "  No  such  thiii|^ 
doctor,  I  assure  you,"  said  William.  He  then  plainly  inti- 
mated that,  whenever  Sancroft  should  cease  to  fill  the  hi^ 
est  ecclesiastical  station,  Tillotson  would  succeed  to  it 
Tillotson  stood  aghast,  for  his  nature  was  quiet  and  unam- 
bitious ;  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age'; 
he  cared  little  for  money ;  of  worldly  advantages,  those  which 
lie  most  valued  were  an  honest  fame  and  the  general  good- 
will of  mankind ;  those  advantages  he  already  possessed ; 
and  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  he  became  primate 
he  should  incur  the  bitterest  hatred  of  a  powerful  party,  and 
should  become  a  mark  for  obloquy,  from  which  his  gentle 
and  sensitive  nature  shrank  as  from  the  rack  or  the  wheeL 
William  was  earnest  and  resolute.  "It  is  necessary,"  he 
said,  "  for  my  service ;  and  I  must  lay  on  your  conscience 
tlie  responsibility  of  refusing  me  your  help."  Here  the  con- 
versation ended.  It  was,  indeed,  not  necessary  that  the 
point  should  be  immediately  decided,  for  several  months 
were  still  to  elapse  before  the  archbishopric  would  be  vacant 
Tillotson  bemoaned  himself  with  unfeigned  anxiety  and 
sorrow  to  Lady  Russell,  whom,  of  all  human  beings,  he  most 
honored  and  trusted.*  He  hoped,  lie  said,  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  shrink  firom  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service  was  that  in 
*  TillotMm  to  Lady  RusseU,  April  19, 1690. 
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which  he  ooald  be  most  usefiiL  K  he  should  be  forced  to 
accept  BO  high  and  so  invidioas  a  post  as  the  primacy,  he 
should  soon  sink  under  the  load  of  duties  and  anxieties  too 
heavy  for  his  strength.  His  spirits,  and  with  his  spirits  his 
abilities,  would  £ul  him.  He  gently  complained  of  Burnet, 
who  loYed  and  admired  him  with  a  truly  generous  hearti- 
ness, and  who  had  labored  to  persuade  both  the  king  and  j 
queen  that  there  was  in  England  only  one  man  fit  for  the  | 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity.  **  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,''  j 
said  Tillotson,  ^*  is  one  of  die  best  and  worst  friends  that  I  I 
know.**  I 

Nothing  that  was  not  a  secret  to  Burnet  was  likely  to  be      ^ 
long  a  secret  to  any  body.     It  soon  began  to  be  whispered       i 
about  that  the  king  had  fixed  on  Tillotson  to  fill  the  place 
of  Sancroft.     The  news  caused  cruel  mortification  to  Comp-       | 
ton,  who,  not  unnaturally,  conceived  that  his  own  claims       ! 
were  unrivaled.    He  had  educated  the  queen  and  her  sister ; 
and  to  the  instruction  which  they  had  received  from  him 
might  fiurly  be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  the  firmness  with 
which,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  father,  they  had  ad- 
hered to  the  established  religion.    Compton  was,  moreover, 
the  only  prelate  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  raised  his 
voice  in  Parliament  against  the  dispensing  power ;  the  only       ' 
prelate  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  High  Commission ;       i 
the  only  prelate  who  had  signed  the  invitation  to  tlie  Prince       ; 
of  Orange ;  the  only  prelate  who  had  actually  taken  arms       j 
against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  the  only  prelate,  save 
one,  who  had  voted  against  a  regency.     Among  the  eccle-       | 
siastics  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  who  had  taken  the       | 
oaths,  he  was  highest  in  rank.     He  had  therefore  held,  dur- 
ing some  months,  a  vicarious  primacy ;  he  had  crowned  the 
new  sovereigns ;  he  had  consecrated  the  new  bishops ;  he 
was  about  to  preside  in  the  Convocation.    It  may  be  added 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  earl,  and  that  no  person  of  equal- 
ly high  birth  then  sat,  or  had  ever  sat,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, on  the  episcopal  bench.     That  the  government  should 
put  over  his  head  a  priest  of  his  own  diocese,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  and  who  was  distinguished  only 
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by  abilities  and  virtues,  was  provoking ;  and  Compton, 
though  hj  no  means  a  bad-hearted  man,  was  much  pro- 
voked. Perhaps  his  vexation  was  increased  hj  the  reflection 
that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of  those  by  whom  he  was  thus 
slighted,  done  some  things  which  had  strained  his  conscience 
and  sullied  his  reputation ;  that  he  had  at  one  time  prao- 
ticed  the  disingenuous  arts  of  a  diplomatist,  and  at  another 
time  given  scandal  to  his  brethren  by  wearing  the  buff- 
coat  and  jack-boots  of  a  trooper.  He  could  not  accuse  Til- 
lotson  of  inordinate  ambition.  But,  though  Tillotson  was 
most  unwilling  to  accept  the  archbishopric  himself,  he  did 
not  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  Compton,  but  earnestly 
recommended  Stillingfleet  as  the  man  Attest  to  preside  over 
the  Church  of  England.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation,  the  bishop  who  was  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  House  became  the  personal  en- 
emy of  the  presbyter  whom  the  government  wished  to  see 
at  the  head  of  the  Lower  House.  This  quarrel  added  new 
difficulties  to  difficulties  which  little  needed  any  addition.* 
It  was  not  till  the  twentieth  of  November  that  the  Con- 
vocation met  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  place  of 
meeting  had  generally  been  Saint  Paul's  CathedraL  But 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  was  slowly  rising  from  its  ruins; 
and  though  the  dome  already  towered  high  above  the  hund- 
red steeples  of  the  city,  the  choir  had  not  yet  been  opened 
for  public  worship.  The  assembly  therefore  sat  at  West- 
minster, t  A  table  was  placed  in  the  beautiful  chapel  <rf 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Compton  was  in  the  chair.  On  his 
right  and  left,  those  sufiragans  of  Canterbury  who  had  taken 
the  oaths  were  ranged  in  gorgeous  vestments  of  scarlet  and 
miniver.  Below  the  table  was  assembled  the  crowd  of 
presbyters.  Beveridge  preached  a  Latin  sermon,  in  which 
he  warmly  eulogized  the  existing  system,  and  yet  declared 
himself  favorable  to  a  moderate  reform.    Ecclesiastical  laws 

*  Birch'i  Life  of  TUlotson.  The  account  there  given  of  the  coldnesi  be- 
tween Compton  and  Tillotson  was  taken  by  Birch  from  the  MSS.  of  Heniy 
Wharton,  and  is  confinned  by  many  circumstances  which  are  known  from 
other  sources  of  intelligence. 

t  Chamberiajne*!  State  of  England,  18th  edition. 
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were,  he  said,  of  two  kinds.  Some  laws  were  fiindamental 
and  eternal ;  they  derived  their  authority  from  God ;  nor 
conld  any  religious  community  repeal  them  without  ceasing 
to  fimn  a  part  of  the  universal  ChurcL  Other  laws  were 
local  and  temporary.  They  had  been  framed  by  human 
wisdom,  and  might  be  altered  by  human  wisdom.  They 
oo^t  not,  indeed,  to  be  altered  without  grave  reasons.  But 
surcdy,  at  that  moment,  such  reasons  were  not  wanting.  To 
unite  a  scattered  flock  in  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  to 
remove  stumbling-blocks  from  the  path  of  the  weak,  to  rec- 
oncile hearts  long  estranged,  to  restore  spiritual  discipline 
to  its  primitive  vigor,  to  place  the  best  and  purest  of  Chris- 
tian societies  on  a  base  broad  enough  to  stand  against  all 
the  attacks  of  earth  and  hell,  these  were  objects  which  might 
well  justify  some  modification,  not  of  catholic  institutions, 
but  of  national  or  provincial  usages.* 

The  Lower  House,  having  heard  this  discourse,  proceeded 
to  appoint  a  prolocutor.-  Sharp,  who  was  probably  put  for- 
ward by  the  members  favorable  to  a  comprehension  as  one 
of  the  highest  churchmen  among  them,  proposed  Tillotson. 
Jane,  who  had  refused  to  act  imder  the  Boyal  Commission, 
was  proposed  on  the  other  side.  After  some  animated  dis- 
cussion, Jane  was  elected  by  fifty-five  votes  to  twenty-eight,  t 

The  prolocutor  was  formally  presented  to  the  Bisliop  of 
London,  and  made,  according  to  ancient  usage,  a  Latin  ora- 
tion. In  this  oration  the  Anglican  Church  was  extolled  as 
the  most  perfect  of  all  institutions.  There  was  a  very  in- 
telligible intimation  that  no  change  whatever  in  her  doc- 
trine, her  discipline,  or  her  ritual  were  required ;  and  the 
discourse  concluded  with  a  most  significant  sentence.  Comp- 
ton,  when  a  few  months  before  he  exhibited  himself  in  the 
somewhat  unclerical  character  of  a  colonel  of  horse,  had  or- 
dered the  colors  of  his  regiment  to  be  embroidered  with  the 
well-known  words,  "Nolumus  leges  Angliaj  mutari;"  and 
with  these  words  Jane  closed  his  peroration.} 

*  Concio  ad  Synodum  per  Gulielmum  Beveregium,  1689. 
t  NaiciBfos  Luttreiri  Diaiy ;  Hbtorical  Account  of  the  Present  ConToca- 
tion.  t  Kennet*!  History,  iil,  553. 
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Still  the  Low  Churchmen  did  not  lelinquish  all  hope. 
They  very  wisely  determined  to  begin  by  proposing  to  sub- 
stitute lessons  taken  from  the  canonical  books  for  the  leih 
sons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.  It  should  seem  that  this 
was  a  suggestion  which,  even  if  there  had  not  been  a  sing^ 
Dissenter  in  the  kingdom,  might  well  have  been  received 
with  favor;  for  the  Church  had,  in  her  sixth  Article,  de- 
clared that  the  canonical  books  were,  and  that  the  Apociy- 
phal  books  were  not,  entitled  to  be  called  Holy  Scriptures^ 
and  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of  faith.  Even  this  reform, 
however,  the  High  Churchmen  were  determined  to  oppose* 
They  asked,  in  pamphlets  which  covered  the  counters  of 
Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain,  why  country  congregar 
tions  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  about 
the  ball  of  pitch  with  which  Daniel  choked  the  dragon,  and 
about  the  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a  fume  as  sent 
the  devil  flying  from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt.  And  were  there 
not  chapters  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  far  more  ufr- 
teresting  and  edifying  than  the  genealogies  and  muster-rolls 
which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish 
kings  and  of  the  narrative  of  Nehemiah  ?  No  grave  divine, 
however,  would  have  liked  to  maintain,  in  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth's chapel,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find,  in  many  hund* 
reds  of  pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  fifty  or  sixty 
chapters  more  edifying  than  any  thing  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  the  most  respectable  uninspired 
moralist  or  historian.  The  leaders  of  the  majority  therefore 
determined  to  shun  a  debate  in  which  they  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  Their  plan  was,  not  to 
reject  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners,  but  to 
prevent  those  recommendations  from  being  discussed ;  and 
with  this  view,  a  system  of  tactics  was  adopted  which  proved 
successful. 

The  law,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  prohibited  the  Convocation  from  even  deliberating 
on  any  ecclesiastical  ordinance  without  a  previous  warrant 
from  the  crown.  Such  a  warrant,  sealed  with  the  great 
seal,  was  brought  in  form  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel 
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by  Nottioj^uun.  He  at  the  same  time  delivered  a  message 
jBrom  the  kingi  His  majesty  exhorted  the  assembly  to  con- 
sider cahnly  and  without  prejudice  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  and  declared  that  he  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
general,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular.* 

The  bishops  speedily  agreed  on  an  address  of  thanks  for 
the  royal  message,  and  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lower  House.  Jane  and  his  adherents  raised  objection 
after  objection.  First,  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  separate  address.  When  they  were  forced  to 
waive  this  claim,  they  refused  to  agree  to  any  expression 
which  imported  that  the  Church  of  England  had  any  fellow- 
ship with  any  other  Protestant  community.  Amendments 
and  reasons  were  sent  backward  and  forward ;  conferences 
were  held  at  which  Burnet  on  one  side  and  Jane  on  the  oth- 
er were  the  chief  speakers.  At  last,  with  great  difficulty,  a 
compromise  was  made,  and  an  address,  cold  and  ungracious 
compared  with  that  which  the  bishops  had  framed,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  the  Banqueting  House.  He  dissem- 
bled his  vexation,  returned  a  kind  answer,  and  intimated  a 
hope  that  the  assembly  would  now  at  length  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  great  question  of  Comprchension.t 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Lower  House.  As  soon  as  they  were  again  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  one  of  them  raised  a  debate  about  the 
nonjuring  bishops.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  scruple 
which  those  prelates  entertained,  they  were  learned  and  holy 
men.  Their  advice  might,  at  this  conjuncture,  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Church.  The  Upper  House  was 
hardly  an  Upper  House  in  the  absence  of  the  primate  and 
of  many  of  his  most  respectable  sufiragans.  Could  nothing 
be  done  to  remedy  this  evil  ?}  Another  member  complain- 
ed of  some  pamphlets  which  had  lately  appeared,  and  in 

*  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation,  1689. 
t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation ;  Burnet,  ii.,  68 ;  Ken- 
net's  History  of  the  Reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation ;  Kennet's  History. 
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'trhibh  the  Convocation  was  not  tMtodrwilif  pcopor  ddv- 
ence.  The  asaembty  took  fixe.  Was  itnotmoiiBtioiieihat 
this  heietical  and  sdusmatical  trash  should  be  cried  hy  ihs 
hawken  about  the  streets,  and  shonid  be  exposed  to  sale  in 
the  booths  of  Westminster  Hall,  within  a  hnndxed  yards  of 
the  prolocntor's  chair  ?  Thewod:of  nmtilating  thelitoxgj 
and  of  faming  cathedrals  into  conventicles  mj^it  Boiel^  be 
postponed  till  the  synod  had  taken  measoies  to  protect  its 
own  fieedom  and  dignity.  It  was  then  debated  how  the 
printii^  of  such  scandalous  books  should  be  pravented. 
Some  were  for  indictments,  some  for  ecdesiAsticsl  cen- 
sues.*  In  such  deliberations  as  these  ijfifk  after  week 
passed  away.  Not  a  single  proposition  tomding  to  a  Com- 
prdiension  had  been  even  discussed.  Christmas  was  ap- 
paroaching.  At  Christmas  there  was  to  be  a  recess.  The 
bishops- were  desirous  that,  during  the  recess,  a  committee 
should  sit  to  prepare  business.  The  Lower  House  xefhsed 
to  oonsent.  t  That  house,  it  was  now  evident,  -was  fiiUy  de- 
temuned  not  even  to  enter  on  the  considiaration  of  any  part 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  framed  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioners. The  proctors  of  the  dioceses  were  in  a  worse  hu- 
mor than  when  they  first  came  up  to  Westminster.  Many 
of  them  had  probably  never  before  passed  a  week  in  the 
capital,  and  had  not  been  aware  how  great  the  diflerence 
was  between  a  town  divine  and  a  country  divine.  The 
sight  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  popular 
preachers  of  the  city  raised,  not  unnaturally,  some  sore  feel- 
ing in  a  Lincolnshire  or  Caernarvonshire  vicar,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  live  as  hardly  as  a  small  farmer.  The  very 
circumstance  that  the  London  clergy  were  generally  for  a 
comprehension,  made  the  representatives  of  the  rural  dergy 
obstinate  on  the  other  side4    The  prelates  were,  as  a  body, 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation ;  Rennet 

t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation. 

t  That  there  was  such  a  jealousy  as  I  have  described  is  admitted  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled  Vox  Cleri.  "  Some  country  ministers,  now  of  the  Gonvo- 
Mtion,  do  now  see  in  what  great  ease  and  plenty  the  city  ministers  lire,  who 
have  their  readers,  and  lecturers,  and  frequent  supplies,  and  sometimes  tany 
in  the  veatiy  till  prayers  be  ended,  and  have  great  dignities  in  the  church,  be- 
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sinceielj  desironB  that  some  concession  might  be  made  to 
the  Nonconformists.  But  the  prelates  were  utterly  unable 
to  curb  the  mutinous  democracy.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber. Some  of  them  were  objects  of  extreme  dislike  to  the 
parochial  clergy.  The  president  had  not  the  full  authority 
of  a  primate,  nor  was  he  sorry  to  see  those  who  had,  as  he 
conceived,  used  him  ill,  thwarted  and  mortified.  It  was 
necessary  to  yield.  The  Convocation  was  prorogued  for  six 
weeks.  When  those  six  weeks  had  expired,  it  was  prorogued 
again ;  and  many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  permitted  to 
transact  business. 

So  ended,  and  forever,  the  hope  that  the  Church  of  En- 
gland might  be  mduced  to  make  some  concession  to  the 
scruples  of  the  Nonconformists.  A  learned  and  respectable 
minority  of  the  clerical  order  relinquished  that  hope  with 
deep  regret.  Yet,  in  a  very  short  time,  even  Burnet  and 
Tillotson  fouiid  reason  to  believe  that  their  defeat  was  really 
ui  escape,  and  that  victory  would  have  been  a  disaster.  A 
reform,  such  as,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  united 
the  great  body  of  English  Protestants,  would,  in  the  days 
of  William,  have  alienated  more  hearts  than  it  would  have 
conciliated.  The  schism  which  the  oaths  had  produced 
was  as  yet  insignificant.  Innovations  such  as  tliose  pro- 
posed by  the  royal  commissioners  would  have  given  it  a 
terrible  importance.  As  yet,  a  layman,  though  he  might 
think  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  unjustifiable,  and 
though  he  might  applaud  the  virtue  of  the  nonjuring  clergy, 
still  continued  -to  sit  under  the  accustomed  pulpit,  and  to 
kneel  at  the  accustomed  altar.  But  if,  just  at  this  con- 
juncture, while  his  mind  was  irritated  by  what  he  thought 
the  wrong  done  to  his  favorite  divines,  and  while  he  was 
perhaps  doubting  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  them,  his 
ears  and  eyes  had  been  shocked  by  changes  in  the  worship 

■ides  their  rich  parishes  in  the  city."  The  author  of  this  tract,  once  widely 
celebrated,  was  Thomas  Long,  proctor  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Exe- 
ter. In  another  pamphlet,  published  at  this  time,  the  rural  clergymen  are  said 
to  have  seen,  with  an  evil  eye,  their  London  brethren  refreshing  themselves 
with  sack  after  preaching.  Several  satirical  allusions  to  the  fable  of  the  Town 
Mouse  and  the  Countiy  Mouse  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  that  winter. 
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to  which  he  wrns  fondly  attached,  if  the  compositioiui  of  Aa 
doctoni  of  the  Jemaalem  Chamber  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  Collectfl,  if  he  had  seen  dacgpaea  withoat  snzplioea 
canying  the  chalice  and  the  paten  up  and  down  the  aids 
to  seated  commnnicants,  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  Eb» 
taUished  Chuzch  would  have  been  dissolved.  Eb  wo«U 
have  repaired  to  some  nonjuxing  assembly,  where  the  servioa 
which  he  loved  was  peiformed  without  mutilation.  Tbm 
new  sect,  which  as  yet  consisted  almost  exclusively.  «C 
priests,  would  soon  have  been  swelled  by  numerous  and 
large  congregations,  ancl  in.  those  congregations  would  hsta 
-^  been  found  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  opulent^  of 

the  highly-descended,  and  of  the  highly-educated  than««B|f 
other  body  of  Dissenters  could  show.  The  Episcopal  aehia* 
matics,  thus  xevenlforced,  would  probably  have  been  as  fonai* 
daUe  to  the  new  kixig  and  his  successors  as  ever  the  Poi' 
tan  schismatics  had  been  to  the  princes  of  the  house  cii 
art  It  is  an  indisputable  and  a  most  instructive  fact,  i 
we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  the  civil  and : 
ious  liberty  which  we  enjoy  to  the  pertinacity  with  whiek 
the  High  Church  party,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689,  refhsed 
<      even  to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  Comprehension.* 

*  Bamet,  ii.,  SS,  34.     The  best  narratWes  of  what  passed  in  this  Convocft- 

tion  are  the  Historical  Account  appended  to  the  second  edition  of  Vox  Clai, 

and  the  passa^  in  Kennet's  History,  to  which  I  have  already  lefemd  Um 

I        reader.    The  former  narrative  is  by  a  very  high  churchman,  the  latter  by  a 

\        very  low  churchman.     Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  fuller  informatioB 

I        must  consult  the  contemporary  pamphlets.     Among  them  are  Vox  Popdi; 

Vox  Laici ;  Vox  Regis  et  Regni ;  the  Healing  Attempt ;  the  Letter  to  a 

Friend»  by  Dean  Prideaux ;  the  Letter  firom  a  Minister  in  the  Country  to  a 

Member  of  the  Convocation ;  jthe  Answer  to  the  Meny  Answer  to  Vox  Ckfi ; 

the  Remarks  from  the  Country  upon  two  Letters  relating  to  the  Convocation; 

the  Vindication  of  the  Letters  in  answer  to  Vox  Cleri ;  the  Answer  to  thi 

Country  Bilinister's  Letter.    All  these  tracts  appeared  late  in  1689  or  eaii^  Ii 

1690. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

While  the  Convocation  waa  wrangling  on  one  side  of 
ihe  Old  Palace  Yard,  the  Parliament  was  wrangling  even 
more  fieicelj  on  the  other.  The  houses,  which  had  sep- 
anited  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  had  met  again  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October.  On  the  day  of  meeting  an  import- 
ant change  struck  every  eye.  Halifax  was  no  longer  on 
the  woolsack.  He  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  persecu- 
tion, from  which  in  the  preceding  session  he  had  narrowly 
escaped,  would  be  renewed.  The  events  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  recess,  and  especially  the  disasters  of  the 
campaign  in  Ireland,  had  furnished  his  persecutors  with 
fresh  means  of  annoyance.  His  administration  had  not  been 
successfhl ;  and,  though  his  fiiilure  was  partly  to  be  ascribed 
to  causes  against  which  no  human  wisdom  could  have  con- 
tended, it  was  also  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  temper  and  of  his  intellect.  It  was  certain  that  a 
large  party  in  the  Commons  would  attempt  to  remove  him, 
and  he  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  protection  of  his  mas- 
ter. It  was  natural  that  a  prince  who  was  emphatically  a 
man  of  action  should  become  weary  of  a  minister  who  was 
a  man  of  specoktion.  Charles,  who  went  to  council  as  he 
went  to  the  play,  solely  to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with 
an  adviser  who  had  a  hundred  pleasant  and  ingenious  things 
to  say  on  both  sides  of  every  question.  But  William  had 
no  taste  for  disquisitions  and  disputations,  however  lively 
and  subtie,  which  occupied  much  time  and  led  to  no  conclu- 
sion. It  was  reported,  and  is  not  improbable,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  in  sharp  terms 
at  the  council  board  his  impatience  at  what  seemed  to  him 
a  morbid  habit  of  indecision.*     Halifax,  mortified  by  his 

*  '*  Halifiatz  a  eu  une  nprimande  wevhn  publiqiiemeiit  dam  le  comeil  par 
f  Pkince  d*Orange  poor  avoir  trop  balance." — Avauz  to  De  CioiHy,  Dubliii, 

m.  F  p 
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mischances  in  public  life,  dejected  by  domestic  calamities, 
disturbed  by  apprehensions  of  an  impeachment,  and  no  lon- 
ger supported  by  royal  favor,  became  sick  of  public  life,  and 
began  to  pine  for  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  seat  in  Not* 
tinghamsbire,  an  old  Cistercian  abbey  buried  deep  anKM^j  ^ 
woods.  Early  in  October  it  was  known  that  he  would  Mfi 
longer  preside  in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  at  the  sailie 
time  whispered  as  a  great  secret  that  he  meant  to  retire  air 
together  from  business,  and  that  he  retained  the  Privy  Seal 
orJy  till  a  successor  should  be  named.  Chief  Baron  At- 
kyns  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Lords.* 

On  some  important  points  there  appeared  to  be  no  diffiar- 
ence  of  opinion  in  the  Legislature.  The  Commons  unani- 
mously resolved  that  they  would  stand  by  the  king  in  the 
work  of  reconquering  Ireland,  and  that  they  would  enable 
him  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  war  against  Francct  With 
equal  unanimity  they  voted  an  extraordinary  supply  of  two 
millions.}  It  was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
sum  should  be  levied  by  an  assessment  on  real  proper^. 
The  rest  was  to  be  raised  partly  by  a  poll-tax,  and  partly 
by  new  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  exacted 
from  the  Jews,  and  this  proposition  was  at  first  favorably 
received  by  the  House ;  but  difficulties  arose.  The  Jews 
presented  a  petition  in  which  they  declared  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  such  a  sum,  and  that  they  would  rather 
leave  the  kingdom  than  stay  there  to  be  ruined.  Enlight- 
ened politicians  could  not  but  perceive  that  special  taxation, 
laid  on  a  small  class  which  happens  to  be  rich,  unpopular, 
and  defenseless,  is  really  confiscation,  and  must  ultimately 
impoverish  rather  than  enrich  the  state.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  Jew  tax  was  abandoned.§ 

June  J-|,  1689.     "  His  mercurial  wit,"  says  Burnet,  ii.,  4,  *'  was  not  well 
i         suited  with  the  king's  phlegm." 

I  ♦  Clarendon's  Diary,  Oct.  10,  1689;  Lords'  Journals,  Oct.  19,  1689. 

j  t  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  24,  1689.  \  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1689. 

I  ^  Commons' Journals,  Nov.  7,  19,  Dec.  30,  1689.    The  rule  of  the  Hoo«e 

then  was  that  no  petition  could  be  received  against  the  imposition  of  a  tax. 
I        This  rale  was,  after  a  very  hard  fight,  rescinded  in  1842.    The  petition  of  the 
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The  Bill  of  Bights,  which,  in  the  last  session,  had,  after 
caosing  much  altercation  between  the  houses,  been  suffered 
to  drapt  was  again  introduced,  and  was  speedily  passed. 
Hie  Peers  ho  longer  insisted  that  any  person  should  be  des- 
ignated hy  name  as  successor  to  the  crown  if  Maiy,  Anne, 
and  William  should  all  die  without  posterity.  Duiing  elev- 
en years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick. 

The  Bill  of  Bights  contained  some  provisions  which  de- 
serve special  mention.  The  Convention  had  resolved  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Papist,  but  had  prescribed  no  test  which  could 
ascertain  whether  a  prince  was  or  was  not  a  Papist.  The 
defisct  was  now  supplied.  It  was  enacted  that  every  En- 
glish sovereign  should,  in  full  Parliament,  and  at  the  coro- 
nation, repeat'  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Tran- 
substantiation.  ■ 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  person  who  should  marry  a 
Papist  should  be  capable  of  reigning  in  England,  and  that, 
if  tiie  sovereign  should  marry  a  Papist,  the  subject  should 
be  absolved  from  allegiance.  Burnet  boasts  that  this  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Bights  was  his  worL  He  had  little  reason 
to  boast,  for  a  more  wretched  specimen  of  legislative  work- 
manship will  not  easily  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  no  test 
is  prescribed.  Whether  the  consort  of  a  sovereign  has  taken 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  has  signed  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  has  communicated  according  to  the  rit- 
ual of  the  Church  of  England,  are  very  simple  issues  of 
fact ;  but  whether  the  consort  of  a  sovereign  is  or  is  not  a 
Papist  is  a  question  about  which  people  may  argue  forever. 
What  is  a  Papist  ?  The  word  is  not  a  word  of  definite  sig- 
nification either  in  law  or  in  theology.  It  is  merely  a  pop- 
ular nickname,  and  means  very  different  things  in  different 
mouths.  Is  every  person  a  Papist  who  is  willing  to  con- 
cede to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy  among  Christian  prel- 

Jewt  was  not  reeeWed,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Journals.  But  something 
maj  be  learned  about  it  from  Naicissus  Luttrell's  Diary  and  from  Grey's  De- 
bates, Not.  19,  1689. 
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ates  ?  K  flo,  James  the  First,  Charles  the  Firsts  Laud, 
Hejljn^  wete  Papists.*  Or  is  the  appellation  to  be  confined 
to  persons  who  hold  the  ultramontane  doctrines  touching 
the  authority  of  the  Holj  See  ? ,  If  so,  neither  Bossoet  nor 
Pascal  was  a  Papist.  . 

What,  again,  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  which  absolve 
the  subject  from  his  allegiance  ?  Is  it  meant  that  a  penKm 
arraigned  for  high  treason  may  tender  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  soveceign  has  mairied  a  Papist  ?  Would  Thistle- 
wood,  for  example,  have  been  entitled  to  an  acquittal  if  he 
could  have  proved  that  Eang  George  the  Fourth  hadxna^ 
ried  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  a  Pa> 
pist  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  tribunal  would 
have  gone  into  such  a  question.  Yet  to  what  purpose  is  it 
to  enact  that,  in  a  certain  case,  the  subject  shall  be  absolved 
from  his  allegiance  if  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  tried 
for  a  violation  of  his  allegiance  is  not  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  case  has  arisen  ? 

The  question  of  the  dispensing  power  was  treated  in  a 
very  different  maimer,  was  fully  considered,  and  was  finally 
settled  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  settled.  The 
Declaration  of  Bi^t  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  pronounce 
that  the  dispensing  power,  as  of  late  exercised,  was  illegal 
That  a  certain  dispensing  power  belonged  to  the  crown  was 
a  proposition  sanctioned  by  authoritiea  and  precedents  of 
which  even  Whig  lawyers  could  not  speak  without  respect; 
but  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  this  power  hardly  any  two 
jurists  were  agreed,  and  every  attempt  to  frame  a  definition 
had  failed.     At  length,  by  the  Bill  of  Bights,  the  anomalous 

*  James,  in  the  very  treatise  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  an- 
ti-ChriBt,  Bays  :  "  For  myself,  if  that  were  yet  the  question,  I  would  with  all 
my  heart  give  my  consent  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  have  the  first  seat" 
There  is  a  remarkable  letter  on  this  subject  written  by  Jamcr  to  Charles  an* 
Buckingham,  when  they  were  in  Spain.  Heylyn,  speaking  of  Laud*8  ne- 
gotiation with  Rome,  says :  "  So  that  upon  the  point  the  Pope  was  to  con- 
tent himself  among  us  in  England  with  a  priority  instead  of  a  superioritj 
over  other  Bishops,  and  with  a  primacy  instead  of  a  supremacy  in  those  parts 
of  Christendoni,.which  I  conceive  no  man  of  learning  and  sobriety  would  have 
grudged  to  grant  him.*' 
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pverogatire  wliioii  had  eatuBod  so  many  fierce  disputes  was 
absolutely  and  forever  taken  away.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was,  as  might  have  been' 
ezpeeted,  a  series  of  sharp  debates  on  the  misfortunes  of 
the  autumn.  The  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  Navy 
Booard,  the  frauds  of  the  contractors,  the  rapacity  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  king's  ships,  the  losses  of  the  London  mer- 
chants, were  themes  for  many  keen  speeches.  There  was, 
indeed,  reason  for  anger.  A  severe  inquiry,  conducted  by 
William  in  person  at  the  Treasury,  had  just  elicited  the 
fiict  that  much  of  the  salt  with  which  the  meat  furnished  to 
the  fleet  had  been  cured  had  been  by  accident  mixed  with 
galls  such  as  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  ink.  The 
irictualers  threw  the  blame  on  the  rats,  and  maintained  that 
the  provisions  thus  seasoned,  though  certainly  disagreeable 
to  the  palate,  were  not  injurious  to  health.t  The  Com- 
mons were  in  no  temper  to  listen  to  such  excuses.  Several 
persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  cheating  the  government 
and  poisoning  the  sailors  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
sergeant  t  But  no  censure  was  passed  on  the  chief  offend- 
er, Torrington,  nor  does  it  appear  that  a  single  voice  was 
raised  against  him.  He  had  personal  fitands  in  both  par- 
ties. He  had  many  popular  qualities.  Even  his  vices  were 
not  those  which  excite  public  hatred.  The  people  readily 
finrgave  a  courageous,  open-handed  sailor  for  being  too  fond 
of  his  bottle,  his  boon  companions,  and  his  mistresses,  and 
did  not  sufficiently  consider  how  great  must  be  the  peril  of 
a  country  of  which  the  safety  depends  on  a  man  sunk  in 
indolence,  stupefied  by  wine,  enervated  by  licentiousness, 
ruined  by  prodigality,  and  enslaved  by  sycophants  and 
harlots. 

The  suflSsrings  of  the  army  in  Ireland  called  forth  strong 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  indignation.  The  Commons 
did  justice  to  the  firmness  and  wisdom  with  which  Schom- 
berg  had  conducted  the  most  arduous  of  all  campaigns. 

•  Stat.  1  W.  dt  M.,  MM.  a,  c.  2. 

f  Trearary  Minute  Book,  Nov.  3,  1689. 

t  CommoiM'  Journals  and  Grej*s  Debatei)  Nor.  18, 14, 18, 19, 33, 38, 1689. 
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That  he  had  not  achieved  more  was  attributed  diieflj  to 
the  villainj  of  the  commissariat.     The  pestilence  itsd(  it 
was  said,  would  have. been  no  serious  calamity  if  it  had  not 
been  aggravated  bj  the  wickedness  of  man.     The  disease 
had  generally  spared  those  who  had  w^rm  garments  and 
bedding,  ^d  had  swept  away  by  thousands  those  who  were 
thinly  clad  and  who  slept  on  the  wet  ground.     Immense 
sums  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  treasury,  yet  the  pay  of 
the  troops  was  in  arrear.     Hundreds  of  horses,  tens  of 
thousands  of  shoes,  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public ;  yiet 
the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of  beasts  to  draw  it, 
and  the  soldiers  were  marching  barefoot  throhgh  the  miie. 
Seventeen  hundred  pounds,  had  been  charged  to  the  govexti* 
ment  for  medicines  ;  yet  the  common  drugs  with  which  ev- 
ery apothecary  in  the  smallest  market-town  was  provided 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  plague-stricken  camp.    The  cry 
against  Shales  was  loud.     An  address  was  carried  to  the 
throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  sent  for  to  England, 
and  that  his  accounts  and  papers  might  be  secured.     With 
this  request  the  king  readily  complied,  but  the  Whig  ma- 
jority was  not  satisfied.     By  whom  had  Shales  been  rec- 
ommended for  so  important  a  place  as  that  of  commissary 
general  ?     He  had  been  a  favorite  at  Whitehall  in  the  worst 
times.     He  had  been  zealous  for  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence.   Why  had  this  creature  of  James  been  intrusted  with 
the  business  of  catering  for  the  army  of  William  ?     It  was 
proposed  by  some  of  those  who  were  bent  on  driving  all 
Tories  and  Trimmers  fix)m  office,  to  ask  his  majesty  hj 
whose  advice  a  man  so  undeserving  of  the  royal  confidence 
had  been  employed.      The  most  moderate  and  judicious 
Whigs  pointed  out  the  indecency  and  impolicy  of  interro- 
gating the  king,  and  of  forcing  him  either  to  accuse  his  min- 
isters or  to  quarrel  with  the  representatives  of  his  people. 
"Advise  his  majesty,  if  you  will,"  said  Somers,  "to  with- 
draw his  confidence  firom  the  counselors  who  recommended 
this  unfortunate  appointment.     Such  advice,  given,  as  we 
should   probably  give  it,  unanimously,  must  have  gieat 
weight  with  him.     But  do  not  put  to  him  a  question  such 
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as  no  private  gentleman  woidd  willinglj  answer.  Do  not 
force  him,  in  defense  of  his  own  personal  dignity,  to  protect 
the  veiy  men  whom  70a  wish  him  to  discard."  After  a 
hard  fi^t  of  two  days,  and  several  divisi<?ns,  the  address 
was  earned  bj  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  votes  to  a  hund- 
red and  fortjHdx.*  The  king,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
coldlj  refused  tP  turn  informer,  and  the  House  did  not  press 
him  fieurther.t  To  another  address,  which  requested  that  a 
commission  might  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  William  returned  a  very  gracious  answer,  and 
desired  the  Commons  to  name  the  commissioners.  The 
.Commons,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  excused  them- 
selves, and  left  it  to  his  majesty's  wisdom  to  select  the  fit- 
test persons*t 

In  the  midst  of  the  angiy  debates  on  the  Irish  war,  a 
pleasing  incident  produced  for  a  moment  good-humor  and 
unanimity.  Walker  had  arrived  in  London,  and  had  been 
received  there  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His  face  was 
in  eveiy  print-shop.  News-letters  describing  his  person 
and  his  demeanor  were  sent  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom. 
Broadsides  of  prose  and  verse  written  in  his  praise  were 
cried  in  every  street.  The  companies  of  London  feasted 
him  splendidly  in  their  halls.  The  common  people  crowd- 
ed to  gaze  on  him  wherever  he  moved,  and  almost  stifled 
him  with  rough  caresses.  Both  the  universities  offered  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Some  of  his  admirers  ad- 
vised him  to  present  himself  at  the  palace  in  that  military 
garb  in  which  he  had  repeatedly  headed  the  sallies  of  his 
fellow-townsmen ;  but,  with  a  better  judgment  than  he  some- 
times showed,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Hampton  Court 
in  the  peaceful  robe  of  his  profession,  was  most  graciously 
received,  and  was  presented  with  an  order  for  five  thousand 
pounds.  "  And  do  not  think,  doctor,"  William  said,  with 
great  benignity,  "  that  I  offer  you  this  sum  as  payment  for 

*  CmnmoiM'  Journals  and  Grey's  Debates,  November  26  and  27, 1689. 
t  Commons'  Journals,  November  28,  December  2, 1689. 
t  Commons*  Journals  and  Grej's  Debates,  November  SO,  December  2, 
1689. 
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ir  aervicea.    I  assure  you  that  I  consider  jojxt  claims  oa 
afl  not  at  all  dimimshed/** 

;  U  true  that  amid  the  general  applauite  the  voice  of  de- 
tion  made  ifaelf  heard.     The  dcfenderB  of  Londonderry 
le  men  of  two  nations  and  of  two  religions-     During  the 
I,  hatred  of  the  Irishiy  had  held  together  all  Saxons,' 
hatred  of  Popery  had  held  together  aJl  Protestants; 
when  the  danger  was  ovef,  the  Englishman  and  the 
tchman,  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian,  begao  to 
Jiglc  about  the  diatrtbntion  of  praises  and  rewards.    The 
anting  preachers,  who  had  zealously  asaidted  Walker  in 
hour  of  peril,  complained  that,  in  the  account  which  he 
lishod  of  tlie  Biege,  he  liad,  tliough  acknowledging  that 
y  had  done  good  service^  omitted  to  mention  their  names. 
J  complaint  was  just,  and,  had  it  been  made  in  language 
oming  Christians  and  gentlemen,  would  probably  have 
[uced  a  considerable   eiiect  on  tho  public  mind;   but 
Iker's  accusers,  in  their  resentment,  disregarded  truth 
1  decency,  used  acurnlous  language,  brought  calamnious 
sUBations  which  were  triumphantly  refuted,  and  thus 
threw    away   the    advantage    which   they  had   possessed. 
Walker  defended  himself  with  moderation  and  candor.     His 
friends  fought  his  battle  with  vigor,  and  retaliated  keenly 
on  his  assailants.     At  Edinburgh,  perhaps,  the  public  opin- 
ion might  have  been  against  him  ;  but  in  Ijondon  the  con* 
troveray  seems  only  to  have  raised  his  character.     He  was 
regarded  as  an  Anglican  divine  of  eminent  merit,  who,  after 
having  heroically  defended  his  religion  againat  an  array  of 
Popish  Rapparees,  was  rabbled  by  a  mob  of  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters, t 

'  London  Gazette,  Sflpterabcr  2.  iGStf ;  Observation*  Jipon  Mr.  Walker'* 
Account  of  the  Sioge  of  LoodondcrryT  liccnstxl  October  4,  1689 ;  Nardflso* 
LuUrcLi^B  Diary  ;  Mr  J.  Macket^zic'H  Narrative  a  Yalac  Libel ;  A  Defeoe  af 
Mr*  G.  Walker,  written  by  hU  FrienJ  in  his  Absence ,  IfiflO. 

f  Walker's  True  Account,  1689  ;  An  Apology  fiir  the  Failure*  char^  on 
the  True  Account^  1689 ;  Kefleetiona  on  the  Apolo^,  IRSiJ ;  A  Vindication 
of  the  True  Account  by  Walker.  1689 ;  Mactenxie'a  Nwralivc,  16&0  ;  Mr. 
Maekeniie'u  Narr^tiTo  a  Fnlae  Libel,  1690  ;  Dr^Walket's  luviNible  Champicm 
foyW  by  Markemief  1690;  Welwood'fl  Mercurius  Refonnatus,  Dec.  4  and 
11,  1689.     The  Oiford  editor  of  BuraEt'a  Hiatoiy  ciprcMe^  bi»  Burprise  at 
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He  preaanted  to  the  Ciommons  a  petition  setting  forth  the 
destitate  condition  to  which  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
some  brave  men  who  had  fidldn  daring  the  si^  were  now 
reduced.'   The  Commons  instantly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  him,  and  resolved  to  present  to  the  king  an  address  re- 
qaesting  that  ten  thousand  poonds  might  be  distributed 
among  the  families  whose  sufferings  had  been  so  touchingly 
deambed.    The  next  day  it  was  rumored  about  the  bench- 
es that  Walker  was  in  the  lobby.    He  was  called  in.    The 
Speaker,  with  great  dignity  and  grace,  informed  him  that 
the  House  had  made  haste  to  comply  with  his  request,  com- 
mended him  in  high  terms  for  paying  taken  on  himself  to 
^vem  and  defimd  a  city  betrayed  by  its  proper  governors 
and  defeaders,  and  charged  him  to  tell  those  who  had  fought 
under  him  that  their  fidelity  and  valor  would  always  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  Commons  of  England.* 
About  the  same  time  the  course  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness was  diversified  by  another  curious  and  interesting  ep- 
isode^ which,  like  the  former,  sprang  out  of  the  events  of  the 
Irish  war.    In  the  preceding  spring,  when  every  messenger 
firom  Ireland  brought  evil  tidings,  and  when  the  authority 
of  James  was  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom, 
except  behind  the  ramparts  of  Londonderry  and  on  the 
banks  of  Lough  Erne,  it  was  natural  that  Englishmen  should 
remember  with  how  terrible  an  energy  the  great  Puritan 
warriors  of  the  preceding  generation  had  crushed  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Celtic  race.     The  names  of  Cromwell,  of  Ire- 
ton,  and  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  conquering  army  were  in 
many'  mouths.     One  of  those  chiefs,  Edmund  Ludlow,  was 
still  living.    At  twenty-two  he  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  parliamentary  army ;  at  thirty  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general     He  was  now  old,  but  the  vigor  of 
his  mind,  was  unimpaired.     His  courage  was  of  the  truest 
temper ;  his  understanding  strong,  but  narrow.     What  he 

the  nlen^  which  the  bishop  obrorves  about  Walker.  In  the  BunMt  MS. 
Hail.  6684,  there  is  an  animated  panegyric  on  Walker.  Why  that  panegyric 
does  not  appear  in  the  History  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

*  Commons*  Joumahi,  November  18  and  19, 1689,  and  Grey*s  Debates. 
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cnw  he  saw  dearly,  bat  he  saw  not  much  at  a  glance.  In 
an  1^  of  perfidy  and  levity,  he  had,  amid  manifold  tempts 
tions  and  dangers,  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  of  bis 
youth.  His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  his  life  had  been 
consistent,  and  that  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  had 
stood  up  against  the  Stuarts  he  had  stood  up  against  the 
Cromwells.  There  was  but  a  single  blemish  on  his  fame; 
but  that  blemish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  was  one  for  which  no  merit  could  compensate, 
and  which  no  time  could  efface.  His  name  and  seal  were 
on  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  the  First. 

After  the  Restoration,  Ludlow  found  a  refuge  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  was  accompanied  thithr 
er  by  another  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  John 
Lisle,  the  husband  of  that  Alice  Lisle  whose  death  has  left 
a  lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of  James  the  Second.  But 
even  in  Switzerland  the  regicides  were  not  safe.  A  laige 
price  was  set  on  their  heads ;  and  a  succession  of  Lish  ad- 
venturers, inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity,  at- 
tempted to  earn  the  bribe.  Lisle  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
these  assassins,  but  Ludlow  escaped  unhurt  from  all  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  A  small  knot  of  vehement 
and  determined  Whigs  regarded  him  with  a  veneration 
which  increased  as  years  rolled  away,  and  left  him  almost 
the  only  survivor,  certainly  the  most  illustrious  survivor  of 
a  mighty  race  of  men,  the  conquerors  in  a  terrible  civil  war, 
the  judges  of  a  king,  the  founders  of  a  republic.  More  than 
once  he  had  been  invited  by  the  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  to  leave  his  asylum,  to  become  their  captain,  and  to 
give  the  signal  for  rebellion ;  but  he  had  wisely  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  desperate  enterprises  which  the  Wild- 
mans  and  Fergusons  were  never  weary  of  planning.* 

The  Revolution  opened  a  new  prospect  to  him.  The 
right  of  the  people  to  resist  oppression,  a  right  which,  dur- 
ing many  years,  no  man  could  assert  without  exposing  him- 
self to  ecclesiastical  anathemas  and  to  civil  penalties,  had 
been  solemnly  recognized  by  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and 
*  Wade*s  Confeuion,  Harl.  MS.  6584. 
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had  been  proclaimed  hy  Ghurter  Eang  at  Arms  on  the  veiy 
spot  where  the  memorable  scaffold  had  been  set  up  forty 
years  before.  James  had  not,  indeed,  like  Charles,  died  the- 
death  of  a  traitor.  Tet  the  punishment  of  the  son  might 
seem  to  differ  from  the  punishment  of  the  father  rather  in 
degree  than  in  principle.  Those  who  had  recently  waged 
war  on  a  tyrant,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  his  palace,  who 
bad  frightened  him  out  of  his  country,  who  had  deprived 
liim  of  his  crown,  might  perhaps  think  that  the  crime  of 
going  one  step  &rther  had  been  sufficiently  expiated  by 
thirty  years  of  banishment.  Ludlow's  admirers,  some  of 
whom  appear  to  have  been  in  high  public  situations,  assured 
liim  that  he  might  safely  venture  over,  nay,  that  he  might 
expect  to  be  sent  in  high  command  to  Ireland,  where  his 
name  was  still  cherished  by  his  old  soldiers  and  by  their 
children.*  He  came ;  and  early  in  September  it  was  known 
that  he  was  in  London.t  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  misunderstood  the  temper  of  the  English 
people.  By  all,  except  a  small  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
par^,  the  act,  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, was  regarded,  not  merely  with  the  disapprobation 
due  to  a  great  violation  of  law  and  justice,  but  with  horror 
such  as  even  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  not  excited.  The 
absurd  and  almost  impious  service  which  is  still  read  in  our 
churches  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  had  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  a  strange  association  of  ideas.  The 
sufferings  of  Charles  were  confounded  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  Bedeemer  of  mankind ;  and  every  regicide  was  a 
Judas,  a  Caiaphas,  or  a  Herod.  It  was  true  that,  when 
Ludlow  sat  on  the  tribunal  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  was 
an  ardent  enthusiast  of  twenty-eight,  and  that  he  now  re- 
turned from  exile  a  gray-headed  and  wrinkled  man  in  his 
seventieth  year.  Perhaps,  therefore,  if  he  had  been  content 
to  live  in  dose  retirement,  and  to  shun  places  of  public  re- 

*  See  the  Prefiu:e  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Memoirs,  Vevay,  1698. 

t  *'  Colonel  Ludlow,  an  old  OliTorian,  and  one  of  King  Charles  the  First  his 
judges,  is  arrived  lately  in  this  kingdom  from  Switzerland." — Narcissus  Lut- 
treirs  Diary,  September,  1689. 
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sort,  eren  seakms  BoyaliBts  might  not  have  grticlged  thetild 
Republican  a  grave  in  his  native  soiL  But  he  had  no 
thdught  of  hiding  himself*  It  was  soon  mmored  lliat'  one 
of  those  murderers,  who  had  brought  on  England  guilt,  for 
which  she  annually,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  implored  Grod 
not  to  enter  into  judgment  with  her,  was  strutting  about  the 
streets  of  her  capital,  and  boasting  that  he  should  ere  long 
command  her  armies.  His  lodgmgs,  it  was  said,  were  the 
head-quarters  of  the  most  noted  enemies  of  monarchj  and 
episcopacy.*  The  subject  wasr  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Tory  members  called  loudly  for  justice 
on  the  traitor.  None  of  the  Whigs  ventured  to  say  a  word 
in  his  defense.  One  or  two  faintly  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  fact  of  his  return  had  been  proved  by  evidence 
such  as  would  warrant  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  The 
objection  was  disregarded.  It  was  resolved,  without  a  di- 
vision, that  the  king  should  be  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation for  the  apprehending  of  Ludlow.  Seymour  present- 
ed the  address;  and  the  king  promised  to  do  what  was 
asked.  Some  days,  however,  elapsed  before  the  prodama- 
.  tion  appeared.!  Ludlow  had  time  to  make  his  escape,  and 
again  hid  himself  in  his  Alpine  retreat,  never  again  to 
emerge.  English  travelers  are  still  taken  to  see  his  house 
close  to  the  lake,  and  his  tomb  in  a  church  among  the  vine- 
yards which  overlook  the  little  town  of  Vevay.  On  the 
house  was  formerly  legible  an  inscription  purporting  that 
to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father  every  land  is  a  fatherland  ;t 
and  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  stilL  attests  the  feelings  witli 
which  the  stem  old  Puritan  to  the  last  regarded  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had  affected  to  con- 
cur, m  paying  honor  to  Walker,  and  in  putting  a  brand  on 

♦  Third  Caveat  against  the  Whigs,  1712. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  November  6  and  8,  1689;  Grey's  Debates;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  November  18. 

X  "  Omne  solum  forti  patria,  quia  patris."  See  Addison's  Travels.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Addiaon,  though  a  Whig,  speaks  of  Lud- 
low in  language  which  would  better  have  become  a  Tory,  and  sneers  at  the  in- 
scription as  cant.  ' 


\ 
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Ludlow.  But  the  fend  between  the  two  parties  was  more 
bitter  than  ever.  The  king  had  entertained  a  hope  that, 
daxiDg  the  xeoess,  the  animosities  which  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding seaaion  prevented  an  Act  of  Indemnity  from  passing 
would  have  been  mitigated.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
Haaaes  leassemUed,  he  had  pressed  them  earnestly  to  put 
an  end  to  the  .fear  and  discord  which  could  never  cease  to 
exist  while  great  numbers  held  their  property  and  their  lib- 
erty, and  not  a  few  even  their  lives,  by  an  uncertain  tenure. 
IBs  ezhortatian  proved  of  no  effect  October,  November, 
December,  passed  away,  and  nothing  was  done.  An  In- 
demnity Bill,  indeed,  had  been  brought  in,  and  read  once ; 
but  it  had  ever  since  lain  n^lected  on  the  table  of  the 
House.*  ■  Vindictive  bs  had  been  the  mood  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  left  Westminster,  the  mood  in  which  they  re- 
turned was  more  vindictive  stilL  Smarting  from  old  suf- 
ferings, drunk  with  recent  prosperity,  burning  with  impla- 
cable resentment,  confident  of  irresistible  strength,  they  were 
not  leas  rash  and  headstrong  than  in  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
cl^skm  BilL  Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  was  come  again. 
Again  all  compromise  was  rejected.  Again  the  voices  of 
the  wisest  and  most  upright  friends  of  liberty  were  drown- 
ed by  the  clamor  of  hot-headed  and  designing  agitators. 
Again  moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or  execrated 
as  treachery.  All  the  lessons  taught  by  a  cruel  experience 
were  forgotten.  The  very  same  men  who  had  expiated,  by 
years  of  humiliation,  of  imprisonment,  of  penury,  of  exile, 
the  foUy  with  which  they  had  misused  the  advantage  given 
them  by  the  Popish  Plot,  now  misused  with  equal  folly  the 
advantage  given  them  by  the  Bevolution.  The  second  mad- 
ness would,  in  all  probability,  like  the  first,  have  ended  in 
their  proscription,  dispersion,  decimation,  but  for  the  mag- 
nanimity and  wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  who,  bent  on  ful- 
filling his  mission,  and  insensible  alike  to  flattery  and  to 
outrage,  coldly  and  inflexibly  saved  them  in  their  own  de- 
spite. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy  them. 
*  Goaunons*  JoamaUi,  Not.  1,  7, 
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The  aspect  and  the  tonper  of  the  House  of  Gonunons  x^ 
minded  men  of  the  time  of  the  aicendenqr  of  Oates ;  and, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  lesemblanoe,  Oates 
himself  was  thisie.  As  a  witness,  indeed,  he  could  now  len- 
der no  sendee ;  bat  he  had  caught  the  scent  of  carnage,  and 
came  to  gloat  on  the  batipheiy  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
take  an  active  part  His  loathsome  featnxes  were  again 
dailj  seen,  and  his  well-known  *^  Ah  Laard,  ah  Laaid!**  was 
again  daily  heard  in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  galkoy.^  The 
House  &11  first  on  the  renegades  of  the  li^  leign.  Of 
those  renegades  the  Earls  of  Peterborough  and  Salisbury 
were  the  highest  in  rank,  but  were  also  the  lowest  in  intel- 
lect; for  Salisbury  had  always  been  an  idiot,  and  Peter- 
borough had  long  been  a  dotard.  It  y^rBS,  however,  resolved 
by  the  Commons  that  both  had,  by  joining  the  Church  of 
Bome,  committed  high  treason,  and  tliat  both  should  be  im- 
peached.t  A  message  to  that  effsct  was  sent  to  the  Lords. 
Poor  old  Peterborough  was  instantly  taken  into  custody, 
and  was  sent,  tottering  on  a  crutch,  and  wrapped  up  in  wool- 
en stuffs,  to  the  Tower.  The  next  day  Salisbuxy  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  his  peers.  He  muttered  something 
about  his  youth  and  his  foreign  education,  and  was  then 
sent  to  bear  Peterborough  company 4  The  Commons  had 
meanwhile  passed  oh  to  ofienders  of  humbler  station  and 
better  understanding.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  brought  be- 
fore them.  He  had  doubtless,  by  holding  office  in  defiance 
of  the  Test  Act,  incurred  heavy  penalties.  But  these  pen- 
alties fell  far  short  of  what  the  revengefiil  spirit  of  the  vic- 
torious party  demanded ;  and  he  was  committed  as  a  trai- 
tor.§  Then  Obadiah  Walker  was  led  in.  He  behaved 
with  a  pusillanimity  and  disingenuousness  which  deprived 
him  of  all  claim  to  respect  or  pity.  He  protested  that  he 
had  never  changed  his  religion,  that  his  opinions  had  always 
been  and  still  were  those  of  some  highly  respectable  divines 

♦  Roger  North'e  Life  of  Dudley  North, 
t  GommonB*  Joumalf,  Oct.  26,  1689. 
t  Lords'  Joumab,  October  26  and  27,  1689. 
^  Obminont'  Joamali,  Oct.  26, 1689. 
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of  the  Chnxch  of  En^and,  and  that  there  were  points  on 
which  he  diflbred  from  the  Papists.  In  spite  of  this  quib- 
blingv  he  was  pronounced  goilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent 
to  prison.*  Gastlemaine  was  put  next  to  the  bar,  interro- 
gated, and  committed  under  a  warrant  which  charged  him- 
with  the  capital  crime  of  trying  to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to 
the  Church  of  Bomcf 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lords  had  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  who  were  answerable  for  the  deaths  of  Bussell, 
of  Sidney,  and  of  some  other  eminent  Whigs.  Of  this  com- 
mittee, which  was  popularly  called  the  Murder  Committee, 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  a  Whig  who  had  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  plots  formed  by  his  party  against  the  Stuarts, 
was  chairman,  t  The  books  of  the  council  were  inspected ; 
the  clerks  of  the  council  were  examined ;  some  fisicts  dis- 
graceful to  the  judges,  to  the  solicitors  of  the  treasury,  to 
the  witnesses  for  the  crown,  and  to  the  keepers  of  the  state 
prisons,  were  elicited,  but  about  the  packing  of  the  juries 
no  evidence  could  be  obtained.  The  sheriffs  kept  their  own 
oonnseL  Sir  Dudley  North,  in  particular,  underwent  a  most 
severe  cross-examination  with  characteristic  clearness  of 
head  and  firmness  of  temper,  and  steadily  asserted  that  he 
had  never  troubled  himsdf  about  the  political  opinions  of 
the  persons  whom  he  put  on  any  panel,  but  had  merely  in- 
quired whether  they  were  substantial  citizens.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly lying,  and  so  some  of  the  Whig  peers  told  him  in. 
very  plain  words  and  in  very  loud  tones ;  but,  though  they 
were  morally  certein  of  his  guilt,  they  could  find  no  proofs 
which  would  support  a  criminal  charge  against  him.  The 
indelible  stain,  however,  remains  on  his  memory,  and  is  still 
a  subject  of  lamentation  to  those  who,  while  loathing  his 
dishonesty  and  cruelty,  can  not  forget  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  original,  profound,  and  accurate  thinkers  of  his  age.§ 

*  CommoiiB'  Journals,  Oct.  26, 1689 ;  Wood's  Athene  Oxonienses ;  Dod*8 
Ghnrch  History,  VIII.,  ii.,  3. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  October  38,  1689.  The  proceedings  will  be  finmd 
in  the  collection  of  State  Trials. 

t  Lords*  Journals,  Not.  2  and  6,  1689. 

^  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  30, 1689 ;  Life  of  Dudley  North. 
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TTaliikTj  more  fartmiate  tbui  Budlej  Nortliy  mui  eom- 
pktelj  deaied,  not  onlj  from  legale  bat  also  fipm  moial 
guilt  He  wms  the  oluef  object  of  attack*  loid  yet  a  aeve^ 
.eyaTninatiam  brongbt  nothiiig  to  ligfit  that  was  not  to  his 
honor,  l^otson  -mm  called  aa  a  witnesB.  He  awore  that 
he  had  beenihe  channel  of  oonunanication  between  Halifia: 
and  Bossell  when  Bossell  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Town: 
^^Mj  Lord  Halifax,'' said  the  doctor,  <*showeda  veij  oom- 
pasaionate  concern  for  my  Lor^  Bnssell,  and  nijr  Locd  Biuh 
sell  chazged  me  with  his  last  thajiks  for  mj  Lord  HaEfiuc-s 
humanity  and  kindness."  It  was  proved  that  ihe  imfiortiF 
nate  Duke  cf  Monmouth  had  borne  similar  t&tixnony  to 
Halifiuc's  good  natore.  One  hoiBtile  witness  indeed  was  pro- 
duced, Jdm  Hampden,  whose  mean  sapplicstioos  and  enor- 
moos  bribes  had  saved  his  nedc  from  the  halter.  He  was 
now  a  powerM  and  pocbsperoaB  man ;  he  was  a  leader  cf 
the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Conunons ;  and  yet  he 
was  ofie  of  the  most  unhappy  bemgs  on  the  fiioe  <rf  the 
earth.  The  recollection  of  the  pitiable  %uie  which  he  had 
made  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bi^ley  embittered  his  temper, 
and  impelled  him  to  avenge  himself  without  mercy  on  those 
who  had  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  his  humilisr 
tion.  Of  all  the  Whigs,  he  was  the  most  intolerant  and  the 
most  obstizuitely  hostile  to  all  plans  of  amnesty.  The  con- 
sdousness  that  he  had- disgraced  himself  made^him  jefdous 
of  his  dignity  and  quick  to  take  offense.  He  constantly 
paraded  hia  services  and  his  sufferings,  as  if  he  hoped  that 
this  ostentatious  display  would  hide  from  others  the  stain 
which  nothing  could  hide  fixmi  himseUl  Having,  dnring 
many  months,  harangued  vehemently  against  Halifax  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  now  came  to  swear  against  Halifia 
before  the  Lords.  The  scene  was  curious.  The  witness 
represented  himself  as  having  saved  his  country,  as  having 
planned  the  Bevolution,  as  having  placed  their  majesties  on 
the  throne.  He  then  gave  evidence  intended  to  show  that 
his  life  had  been  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  but  that  evidence  missed  the  mark  at 
which  it  Was  aimed,  and  reooilad  on  him  fiom  whom  it  pro- 
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ceeded*  Hsmpclen  wms  foroed  to  acknowledge  he  had  sent 
his  wife  to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  man  he  was  now 
persecuting.  **  Is  it  not  strange,"  asked  Halifax,  **  that  yon 
should  have 'requested  the  good  offices  of  one  whose  arts 
had  brought  your  head  into  peril?"  **Not  at  all,"  said 
Hampden;  **to  whom  was  I  to  apply  except  to  the  men 
who  wexe  in  power?  I  applied  to  Lord  Jeffireys ;  I  applied 
to- Father  Petre;  and  I  paid  them  six  thousand  pounds  for 
their  services. **  **  But  did  Lord  Halifea  take  any  money?" 
**No»  I  can  not  say  that  he  did."  **  And,  Mr.  Hampden,  did 
not  you  afterward  send  your  wife  to  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness?^ "Yes,  I  believe  I  did,"  answered  Hampden ;  "  but 
I  know  of  no  solid  efiects  of  that  kindness.  If  there  were 
any,  I  should  be  obliged  to  my  lord  to  tell  me  what  they 
were."  Disgraceful  as  had  been  the  appearance  which  this 
degenerate  heir  of  an  iQustzious  name  had  made  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  appearance  which  he  made  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Murder  was  more  disgraceful  stilL*  It  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  a  person  who  had  been  far  more  cruelly  wronged 
than  he,  but  whose  nature  differed  widely  from  his,  the  no* 
Ue-minded  Lady  Russell,  remonstrated  against  the  injustice 
with  which  the  extreme  Whigs  treated  Halifax.t 

The  malice  of  John  Hampden,  however,  was  unwearied 
and  unabashed.  A  few  days  later,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he 
made  a  bitter  speech,  in  which  he  ascribed  all  the  disasters 
of  the  year  to  the  influence  of  the  men  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been  censured  by  Parliaments,  of  the 
men  who  had  attempted  to  mediate  between  .James  and 
William.  The  king,  he  said,  ought  to  dismiss  from  his 
counseb  and  presence  all  the  three  noblemen  who  had  been 
sent  to  negotiate  with  him  at  Hungerford.  He  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  danger  of  employing  men  of  Republican  princi- 
ples.    He  doubtless  alluded  to  the  chief  object  of  his  im- 

*  The  leport  is  in  the  Loids'  Journals,  Dec.  20,  1689.  Hampden's  exam- 
inatioQ  was  on  the  18th  of  Norember. 

t  This,  I  think,  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Montague  to  Lady  Russell, 
dated  Dec.  23, 1689,  three  days  after  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Murder  had  reported. 

m.  gg 
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placable  malignitj ;  for  Halifax,  though  from  temper  averse 
to  violent  changes,  was  well  known  to  be  in  speculation  a 
Eepublican,  and  ofteti  talked,  with  much  ingenuity  and  pleas- 
antry, against  hereditary  monarchy^  The  only  effect,  how- 
ever, of  the  reflection  now  thrown  on  him  was  to  call  forth 
a  roar  of  derision.  That  a  Hampden,  that  the  grandson  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  a  man  who 
boasted  of  having  conspired  with  Algernon  Sidney  against 
the  royal  house,  should  use  the  word  Bepublican  as  a  term 
of  reproach !  When  the  storm  of  laughter  had  subsided, 
several  members  stood  up  to  vindicate  the  accused  states- 
men. Seymour  declared  that,  much  as  he  disapproved  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  administration  had  lately  been  con- 
ducted, he  could  i;iot  concur  in  the  vote  which  John  Hamp- 
den had  proposed.  "  Look  where,  you  will,"  he  said,  "  to 
Ireland,  to  Scotland,  to  the  navy,  to  the  army,  you  will  find 
abundant  proofs  of  mismanagement.  If  the  war  is  still  to 
be  conducted  by  the  same  hands,  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  disasters.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  proscribe  men  for  the  best  thing  that  they  ever  did  in 
their  lives,  to  proscribe  men  for  attempting  to  avert  a  revo- 
lution by  timely  mediation."  It  was  justly  said  by  another 
speaker  that  Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  been  sent  to  the 
Dutch  camp  because  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  because  they  were  universally  known  to  be  hostile 
to  the  dispensing  power,  to  the  Popish  religion,  and  to  the 
French  ascendency.  It  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  king 
should  be  requested  in  general  terms  to  find  out  and  to  re- 
move the  authors  of  the  late  miscarriages.*  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address.  John  Hampden  was 
chairman,  and  drew  up  a  representation  in  terms  so  bitter 
that,  when  it  was  reported  to  the  House,  his  own  father  ex- 
pressed disapprobation,  and  one  member  exclaimed,  "This 
an  address !  It  is  a  Ubel."  After  a  sharp  debate,  the  ad- 
dress was  recommitted,  and  was  not  again  mentioned,  t 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  14,  1689;'  Grey's  Debates;  Beyer's  Life  of 
William, 
t  CommoneVJoumaU,  Dec  21 ;  Qnfn  Debatea;  OWmixon. 
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Indeed,  the  animositj  which  a  large  part  of  the  House 
had  felt  againat  Halifay  was  beginning  to  abate.  It  was 
known  that,  thongh  he  had  not  yet  formally  delivered  up 
the  Privy  Seal,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  confidential  adviser 
of  the  crown.  The  power  which  he  had  enjoyed  during 
the  first  months  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  had 
passed  to  the  more  daring,  more  imscrupulous,  and  more 
practical  Caermarthen,  against  whose  influence  Shrewsbury 
contended  in  vain.  Personally,  Shrewsbury  stood  high  in 
the  royal  feivor;  but  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and,  like 
all  leaders  of  parties,  was  frequently  pushed  forward  against 
his  will  by  those  who  seemed  to  follow  him.  He  was  him- 
self inclined  to  a  mild  and  moderate  policy,  but  he  had  not 
sufficient  firmness  to  withstand  the  clamorous  importunity 
with  which  such  politicians  as  John  Howe  and  John  Hamp- 
den demanded  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  His  advice 
had  therefore,  at  this  time,  little  weight  with  his  master, 
who  neither  loved  the  Tories  nor  trusted  them,  but  who 
was  fiilly  determined  not  to  proscribe  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  they  had  lately 
sunk  in  the  opinion  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  nation,  re- 
solved on  making  a  bold  and  crafty  attempt  to  become  in- 
dependent of  both.  A  perfect  account  of  that  attempt  can 
not  be  constructed  put  of  the  scanty  and  widely-dispersed 
materials  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Yet  the  story,  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  bill  for  restoring  the  rights  of  those  corporations  which 
had  surrendered  their  charters  to  the  crown  during  the  last 
two  reigns  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  be^  received  with  general  applause  by  men  of  all 
parties,  had  been  read  twice,  and  had  been  referred  to  a  se- 
lect committee,  of  which  Somers  was  chairman.  On  the 
second  of  January,  Somers  brought  up  the  report.  The 
attendance  of  the  Tories  was  scanty,  for,  as  no  important 
discussion  was  expected,  many  country  gentlemen  had  left 
town,  and  were  keeping  a  merry  Christmas  by  the  chim- 
ney fires  of  their  manor-houses.  The  muster  of  zealous 
Whigs  was  strong.     As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  reported. 
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Sacbeverell,  renowned  in  the  stormy  Parliaments  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  keenest  of 
the  ExclosionistSy  stood  up  and  moved  to  add  a  clanae  pro- 
viding that  eveiy  municipal  functionary  who  had  in  any 
manner  been  a  party  to  the  surrendering  of  the  franchiseB 
of  a  borough  should  be  incapable  for  seven  years  of  holding 
any  office  in  that  borough.  The  constitution  of  almost  er- 
ery  corporate  town  in  England  had  been  remodeled  during 
that  hot  fit  of  loyalty  which  followed  the  detection  of  the 
Bye  House  Plot,  and,  in  almost  every  corporate  town,  tlae 
voice  of  the  Tories  had  been  fer  delivering  up  the  charter, 
and  for  trusting  every  thing  to  the  paternal  caure  of  the  woft^ 
ereign.  The  effect  of  Sacbeverell's  clause,  therefore, 
to  make  some  thousands  of  the  most  opulent  and  highly  i 
sidered  men  in  the  kingdom  incapable,  during  seven  yearSf  of 
bearing, any  part  in  the  government  of  the  places  in  wfaidi 
they  resided,  and  to  secure  to  the  Whig  party,  dxuring  496vw 
years,  an  overwhelming  influence  in  borough  elections. 

The  minority  exclaimed  against  the  gross  injustice  of 
passing,  rapidly  and  by  surprise,  at  a  season  when  Lon- 
don was  empty,  a  law  of  the  highest  importance,  a  law 
which  retrospectively  inflicted  a  severe  penalty  on  many 
hundreds  of  respectable  gentlemen,  a  law  which  would  call 
forth  the  strongest  passions  in  every  jfcown  from  Berwick 
to  St.  Ives,  a  law  which  must  have  a  serious  efiect  on  the 
composition  of  the  House  itself.  Common  decency  required 
at  least  an  adjournment.  An  adjournment  was  moved, 
but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  votes  to  eighty-nine.  The  question  was  then  put 
that  Sacheverell's  clause  should  stand  part  of  the  bUl,  and 
was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  sixty-ei^t 
Sir  Bobert  Howard  immediately  moved  that  every  person 
who,  being  under  Sacheverell's  clause  disqualified  for  muni- 
cipal office,  should  presume  to  take  any  such  office,  should 
forfeit  five  hundred  pounds,  and  should  be  for  life  incapable 
of  holding  any  public  employment  whatever.  The  Tories 
did  not  venture  to  divide.*  The  rules  of  the  House  put  it 
*  Cmnmoiw'  JoarnaLi,  Jan.  S,  16|}. 
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in  the  power  of  a  minority  to  obstroct  the  progress  of  a 
bill,  and  this  was  aasniedlj  one  of  the  very  rare  occasions 
on  which  that  power  would  have  hetia  with  great  propriety 
exerted.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  parliament- 
ary tacticians  of  that  age  were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  small  nnmber  of  members  can,  without  violating  any 
form,  retard  the  course  of  business. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  bill,  enlarged  by 
Saoheverell's  and.  Howard's  clauses,  should  be  engrossed. 
The  most  vehement  Whigs  were  bent  on  finally  passing  it 
within  fi)rty-eight  hours.  The  Lords,  indeed,  were  not 
likely  to  regard  it  very  &vorably.  But.  it  should  seem  that 
some  desperate  men  were  prepared  to  withhold  the  supplies 
till  it  should  pass,  nay,  even  to  tack  it  to  the  bill  of  sup- 
ply,.  and  thus  to  place  the  Upper  House  imder  the  necessity 
of  either  consenting  to  a  vast  proscription  of  the  Tories,  or 
refusing  to  the  govenmient  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war.*  There  were  Whigs,  however,  honest  enough  to  wish 
that  fiur  play  should  be  given  to  the  hostile  party,  and  pru- 
dent enough  to  know  that  an  advantage  obtained  by  violence 
and  cunning  could  not  be  permanent.  These  men  insisted 
that  at  least  a  week  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
third  reading,  and  carried  their  point.  Their  less  scrupu- 
lous associates  complained  bitterly  that  the  good  cause  was 
betrayed.  What  new  laws  of  war  were  these  ?  Why  was 
chivalrous  courtesy  to  be  shown  to  foes  who  thought  no 
stratagem  immoral,  and  who  had  never  given  quarter  ?  And 
what  had  been  done  that  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Parliament  ?  That  law  knew  nothing  of  short 
notices  and  long  notices,  of  thin  houses  and  full  houses.  It 
was  the  business  of  a  representative  of  the  people  to  be  in 
his  place.  If  he  chose  to  shoot  and  gu2zle  at  his  country 
seat  when  important  business  was  under  consideration  at 
Westminster,  what  right  had  he  to  murmur  because  more 

*  Thua,  I  Uunk,in\uit  be  understood  some  remariiable  words  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  William  to  Portland  on  the  day  after  Sachevereirs  bold  and  unex- 
pected more.  William  calculates  the  amount  of  the  supplies,  and  then  says : 
**  S*i]s  n'y  mettent  des  conditions  que  vous  savez,  c'est  une  bonne  affaire  : 
inais  les  WigigtM  sont  si  gloiieuz  d^ayoir  raincu  qu'ils  entzeprendront  tout." 
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nprijght  and  laborious  servants  of  the  public  passed,  in  his 
absence,  a  bill  which  appeared  to  them  necessary  to  the 
public  safety  ?     As,  however,  a  postponement  of  a  few  days 
appeared  to  be  inevitable,  those  who  had  intended  to  gam 
the  victory  by  stealing  a  march  now  disclaimed  that  inten- 
tion.    They  solemnly  assured  the  king,  who  could  not  help 
showing  some  displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  who  felt 
much  moire  displeasure  than  he  showed,  that  they  had  owed 
nothing  to  surprise,  and  that  they  were  jjaite  certain  of  a 
majority  in  the  fullest  houses     Sacheverell  is  said  to  have 
declared  with  great  warmth  that  he  would  stake  his  seat  on 
the  issue,  and  that  if  he  found  himself  mistaken  he  would 
never  show  his  face  in  Parliament  again.     Indeed,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  at  first  was  that  the  Whigs  would  win  the  day. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  fight  would  be  a  himl 
one.     The  mails  had  carried  out  all  along  the  high  roads 
the  tidings  that,  on  the  sedond  of  January,  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  a  retrospective  penal  law  against  the  whole 
Tory  party,  and  that  on  the  tenth  that  law  would  be  con- 
sidered for  the  last  time.     The  whole  kingdom  was  moved, 
firom  Northumberland  to  Comii^all.     A  hundred  knights  and 
squires  left  their  halls  hung  with  mistletoe  and  holly,  and 
their  boards  groaning  with  brawn  and  plum-porridge,  and 
tode  up  post   to  town,  cursing  the  short  days,  the  cold 
weather,  the  miry  roads,  and  the  villainous  Whigs.      The 
Whigs,  too,  brought  up  re-enforcements,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  for  the  clauses  were  generally  unpopular,  and 
not  without  good  cause.     Assuredly,  no  reasonable  man  of 
any  party  will  deny  that  the  Tories,  in  surrendering  to  the 
crown  all  the  municipal  franchises  of  the  realm,  and  with 
those  firanchises  the  power  of  altering  the  constitution  oftlie 
House  of  Commons,  committed  a  great  fault.     But  in  that 
fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accomplice.     If  the  may- 
ors and  aldermen  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  punish  had, 
when  the  tide  of  loyal  enthusiasm  ran  high,  sturdily  refused 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  their  sovereign,  they  would  have 
been  pointed  at  in  the  street  as  Roundhead  knaves,  preached 
at  by  the  rector,  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  probably  burned 
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in  effigy  before  their  own  doors.  That  a  commnnitj  shoald 
be  hurried  into  enoni  alternately  by  fear  of  tyrannny  and 
by  fear  of  anarchy  is  doubtless  a  great  eviL  But  the  rem- 
edy fixr  that  eyiL  is  not  to  punish  for  such  errors  some  per^ 
son9  who  have  merely  erred  with  the  rest,  and  who  have 
since  repented  with  the  rest  Nor  ought  it  to  have  been 
finrgotten  that  the  offenders  against  whom  Sacheverell's 
dause  was  directed  had,  in  I6889  made  large  atonement  for 
the  miscondiUst  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  1683. 
They  had,  as  a  dass,  stood  up  firmly  against  the  dispensing 
power,  and  most  of  them  had  actually  been  turned  out  of 
their  municipal  offices  by  James  for  refusing  to  support  his 
policy.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
flict on  all  these  men,  without  exception,  a  degrading  pun- 
ishnient,  should  have  raised  such  a  storm  of  public  indigna- 
tion as  many  Whig  members  of  Parliament  were  unwilling 
to  fiu^ 

As  the  decisive  conflict  drew  near,  and  as  the  muster  of 
the  Tories  became  hourly  stronger  and  stronger,  the  uneasi- 
ness of  Sacheverell  and  of  his  confederates  increased.  They 
found  that  they  could  hardly  hope  for  a  complete  victory. 
They -must  mike  some  concession.  They  must  propose  to 
recommit  the  bilL  They  must  declare  themselves  willing  to 
oonsider  whether  any  distinction  could  be  made  between 
the  chief  offenders  and  the  multitudes  who  had  been  misled 
by  evil  example.  But  as  the  spirit  of  one  party  fell,  the 
spirit  of  the  other  rose.  The  Tories,  glowing  with  resent- 
ment which  was  but  too  just,  were  resolved  to  listen  to  no 
terms  of  compromise. 

The  tenth  of  January  came ;  and,  before  tlie  late  day- 
break of  that  season,  the  House  was  crowded.  More  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  members  had  come  up  to  town  within  a 
week.  From  dawn  till  the  candles  had  burned  down  to 
their  sockets  the  ranks  kept  unbroken  order,  and  few  mem- 
bers left  their  seats  except  for  a  minute  to  take  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  glass  of  claret.  Messengers  were  in  waiting 
to  carry  the  result  to  Kensington,  where  William,  though 
shaken  by  a  violent  cough,  sat  up  till  midnight,  anxiously 
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expecting  the  news,  and  writing  to  Portland,  whom  he  had 
sent  on  an  important  mission  to  the  Hague. 

The  onlj  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is  defective 
and  confused.  But  from  that  account  it  appears  that  the 
excitement  was  great.  Sharp  things  were  said.  One  joung 
Whig  member  used  hmguage  so  hot  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  called  to  the  bar.  Some  reflections  were  thrown 
on  the  Speaker  for  allowing  too  much  license  to  his  own 
friends.  But,  in  truth,  it  mattered  little  whether  he  called 
transgressors  to  order  or  not.  The  House  had  long  been 
quite  unmanageable ;  and  veteran  members  bitterly  regret- 
ted the  old  gravity  of  debate  and  the  old  authority  of  the 
chair.*  That  Somers  disapproved  of  the  violence  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the 
whole  course  of  his  public  life,  and  from  the  very  significant 
&ct  that,  though  he  had  charge  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  he 
did  not  move  the  penal  clauses,  but  left  that  ungracious  of- 
fice to  men  more  impetuous  and  less  sagacious  than  himself. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  allies  in  this  emergency, 
but  spoke  for  them,  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  case.  The  House  divided  several  times.  On  the  first 
division  a  hundred  and  seventy-four  voted  with  Sacheverell, 
a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  against  him.  Still  the  battle 
was  stubbornly  kept  up,  but  the  majority  increased  fix)m 
five  to  ten,  firom  ten  to  twelve,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen. 
Then  at  length,  after  a  stormy  sitting  of  fourteen  hours,  the 
Whigs  yielded.  It  was  near  midnight  when,  to  the  un- 
speakable joy  and  triumph  of  the  Tories,  the  clerk  tore 
away  from  the  parchment  on  which  the  bill  had  been  en- 
grossed the  odious  clauses  of  Sacheverell  and  Howard.t 

^  '*  The  authority  of  the  chair,  the  awe  and  rererenco  to  order,  and  the  dne 
method  of  debates  being  irrecoverably  lost  by  the  disorder  and  tumultuous- 
ness  of  the  House." — Sir  J.  Trevor  to  the  King,  Appendix  to  Dahymple's  Me- 
moirs, Part  ii.,  Book  iv. 

A  Ck>mmons*  Journals,  Jan.  10,  16|^.  I  have  done  my  best  to  frame  an 
account  of  this  contest  out  of  very  defective  materials.  Burnet's  narrative 
contains  more  blunders  than  lines.  He  evidently  trusted  to  his  mem9ry,  and 
wai  completely  deceived  by  it.  My  chief  authorities  are  the  Journals ;  Grey's 
Debates;  William'f  Letters  to  Portland;  the  Dispatches  of  Van  Otters;  a 
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Emboldened  by  this  great  victoij,  the  Tories  made  an 
attempt  to  posh  forward  the  Indemnity  Bill,  which  had  lain 
many  weeks  n^lected  on  the  table.*  But  the  YHiigs,  not^ 
withstanding  their  recent  defeat,  were  still  the  majority  of 
the  house;  and  many  members,  who  had  shrank  from  the 
unpopularity  which  they  would  have  incurred  by  support- 
ing the  Sacheverell  clause  and  the  Howard  dause,  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  assist  in  retarding  the  general  pardon. 
They  still  propounded  their  &Yorite  dilemma.  How,  they 
asked,  was  it  possible  to  defend  this  project  of  amnesty  with- 
out condemning  the  Bevolution  ?  Could  it  be  contended 
that  crimes  which  had  been  grave  enough  to  justify  resist- 
ance had  not  been  grave  enough  to  deserve  punishment? 
And,  if  those  crimes  were  of  such  magnitude  that  they  could 
justly  be  visited  on  the  sovereign  whom  the  Constitution 
had  exempted  from  responsibility,  on  what  principle  was 
immunity  to  be  granted  to  his  advisers  and  tools,  who  were 
beyond  all  doubt  responsible  ?  One  facetious  member  put 
this  argument  in  a  singular  form.  He  contrived  to  place  in 
the  Speaker's  chair  a  paper  which,  when  examined,  appear- 
ed to  be  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  King  James,  with  a  sneering 
preamble  about  the  mercy  which  had,  since  the  Bevolution, 
been  extended  to  more  heinous  offenders,  and  about  the  in- 

Lettor  concexning  the  Disabling  Clauses,  lately  offered  to  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
XDons,  for  regulating  Corporations,  1690 ;  The  True  Friends  to  Corporations 
vindicated,  in  an  answer  to  a  letter  concerning  the  Disabling  Clauses,  1690; 
and  Some  Queries  concerning  the  Election  of  Members  for  the  ensuing  Par- 
liament, 1690.  To  this  last  pamphlet  is  appended  a  list  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  Sacheverell  clause.  See  also  Clarendon*s  Diary,  Jan.  10,  16g^,  and  the 
Third  Part  of  the  Caveat  agamst  the  Wliigs,  1712.  William's  Letter  of  the 
10th  of  Januaxy  ends  thus.  The  news  of  the  first  division  only  had  reached 
Kensington.  '*11  est  k  present  on'ze  cures  de  nuit,  ct  k  dix  cures  la  Chambre 
Basse  estoit  encore  ensemble.  Ainsi  je  ne  vous  puis  escrire  par  cette  ordi- 
naire Tissue  de  I'afTaire.  Les  prcvios  questions  los  Tories  Tont  emporto  do 
cinq  vols.  Ainsi  vous  pouvez  voir  que  la  chose  est  bicn  disputcc.  J'ay  si 
grand  somiel,  et  mon  toux  m'incomode  que  jo  nc  vous  en  saurcz  dire  d'avan- 
tage.     Jusques  ii  mourir  k  vous." 

On  the  same  night  Van  Citters  vrrote  to  the  States-General.  The  debate, 
he  said,  had  been  very  sharp.  The  design  of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  calls  the 
Presbyterians,  had  been  nothing  less  than  to  exclude  their  opponents  from  all 
offices,  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  exclusive  possession  of  power. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  11,  16|-J.  % 
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dalgence  due  to  a  king  who,  in  oppressing  his  people,  had 
only  acted  after  the  fashion  of  all  kings.* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  mock  Bill  of  Indenmity 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  Commons,  it  was  moved  that 
the  House  should  go  into  committee  on  the  teid  bill  The 
Whigs  tlurew  the  motion  out  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-three 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-six.  They  then  proceeded  to 
resolve  that  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  delinquents 
should  be  forthwith  brought  in  and  ingrafted  on  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  t' 

A  few  hours  later  a  vote  passed  that  showed  more  clearly 
than  any  thing  that  had  yet  taken  place  how  little  chance 
there  was  that  the  public  mind  would  be  speedily  quieted 
by  an  amnesty.  Few  persons  stood  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Tory  party  than  Sir  Eobert  Sawyer.  He  was  a 
man  of  ample  fortune  and  aristocratical  connections,  of  or* 
thodox  opinions  and  regular  life,  an  able  and  experienced 
lawyer,  a  well-read  scholar,  and,  in  spite  of  a  little  pompos- 
ity, a  good  speaker.  He  had  been  attorney  general  at  the 
time  of  the  detection  of  the  Eye  House  Plot ;  he  had  been 
employed  for  the  crown  in  the  prosecutions  which  followed, 
and  he  had  conducted  those  prosecutions  with  an  eagerness 
which  would,  in  our  time,  be  called  cruelty  by  aU  parties, 
but  which,  in  his  own  time,  and  to  his  own  party,  seemed 
to  be  merely  laudable  zeal.  His  friends,  indeed,  asserted 
that  he  was  conscientious  even  to  scrupulosity  in  matter? 
of  life  and  death  ;J  but  this  is  a  eulogy  which  persons  wLj 
bring  the  feelings  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  study  ci* 
the  state  trials  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  understanding.  The  best  excuse  which  can  be 
made  for  this  part  of  his  life  is  that  the  stain  of  innocent 
blood  was  common  to  him  with  almost  all  the  eminent  pub- 
lic men  of  those  evil  days.  When  we  bin  me  him  for  pros- 
ecuting Russell,  we  must  not  forget  that  Bussell  had  prose- 
cuted Stafford. 

•  NarcissuB  Luttrell's  Diary,  Jan.  16, 1690  ;  Van  Cittere  to  the  Sutes-Gen* 
eral,  Jan.  §|.  f  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  16,  165f 

t  Roger  North's  Life  of  Guildford. 
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Qieat  as  Sawyer's  offenses  were,  he  had  made  great 
atonement  for  them.  He  had  stood  up  manftdlj  against 
Popeij  and  despotism ;  he  had,  in  the  very  presence  cliam- 
ber,  positivelj  refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of 
acts  of  Parliament ;  he  had  resigned  his  lucrative  office 
rather  than  appear  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion 
of  the  dispensing  power ;  he  had  been  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  seven  bishops ;  and  he  had,  on  the  day  of  their  trial, 
done  his  duty  ably,  honestly,  and  fearlessly.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  fisivorite  with  High  Churchmen,  and  might  be 
thought  to  have  fairly  earned  his  pardon  from  tRe  Whigs. 
But  the  Whigs  were  not  in  a  pardoning  mood,  and  Sawyer 
was  now  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong. 

If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  was  deep  in  the  worst 
secrets  of  the  Bye  House  Plot,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
undertook  to  slay  the  two  royal  brothers.  When  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered,  he  fled  to  the  Continent  and  was 
outlawed.  The  magistrates  of  Leyden  were  induced  by  a 
bribe  to  deliver  him  up.  He  was  hurried  on  board  of  an 
English  ship,  carried  to  London,  and  brought  before  the 
Eling's  Bench.  Sawyer  moved  the  court  to  award  execu- 
tion on  the  outlawry.  Armstrong  represented  that  a  year 
had  not  elapsed  since  he  had  been  outlawed,  and  that,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  an  outlaw 
who  yielded  himself  within  the  year  was  entitled  to  plead 
not  guilty,  and  to  put  himself  on  his  country.  To  this  it 
was  answered  that  Armstrong  had  not  yielded  himself,  tliat 
he  had  been  dragged  to  the  bar  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  had 
no  right  to  qlaim  a  privilege  which  was  evidently  meant  to 
be  given  only  to  persons  who  voluntarily  rendered  them- 
selves up  to  public  justice.  Jeffreys  and  the  other  judges 
unanimously  overruled  Armstrong's  objection,  and  granted 
the  award  of  execution.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  the  many  terrible  scenes  which,  in  those  times, 
disgraced  our  courts.  The  daughter  of  the  unhappy  man 
was  at  his  side.  "  My  lord,"  she  cried  out,  "  you  will  not 
murder  my  &ther.     This  is  murdering  a  man."     "How 
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now?"  roared  the  chief  justice.  "Who  is  this  woman? 
Take  her,  marshal ;  take  her  awaj."  She  was  forced  out, 
crying  as  she  went,  "  Gk>d  Almighty's  jndgments  light  on 
you!"  "Qt)d  Almighty's  judgment,"  said  Jeffireys,  "will 
light  on  traitors.  Thadk  God,  I  am  clamor  proo£"  When 
she  was  gone,  her  &ther  again  insisted  on  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  right.  "  I  ask,"  he  said,  "  only  the  bene- 
fit of  the  law."  "  And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  shall  have 
it,"  said  the  judge.  "  Mx.  Sherifii  see  that  execution  be 
done  on  Friday  next.  There  is  the  benefit  of  the  law  for 
you."  Oh  the  following  Friday,  Armstrong  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his  head  was  placed  over  West- 
minster HalL* 

The  insolence  and  cruelty  of  Jefireys  excite,  even  at  the 
distance  of  so  maby  years,  an  indignation  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  be  just  to  him.  Yet  a  perfectly  dispassionate 
inquirer  may,  perhaps,  think  it  by  no  means  dear  that  the 
award  of  execution  was  illegal  There  was  no  precedent, 
and  the  words  of  the  act  of  Edward  the  Sixth  may,  with- 
out any  straining,  be  construed  as  the  court  constru^  them. 
Indeed,  had  the  penalty  been  only  fine  or  imprisonment,  no- 
body would  have  seen  any  thing  reprehensible  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  to  send  a  man  to  the  gallows  as  a  traitor, 
without  confronting  him  with  his  accusers,  without  hearing 
his  defense,  solely  because  a  timidity,  which  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  innocence,  has  impelled  him  to  hide  him- 
self, 18  surely  a  violation,  if  not  of  any  written  law,  yet  of 
those  great  principles  to  which  all  laws  ought  to  conform. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
orphan  daughter  of  Armstrong  came  to  the  bar  to  demand 
vengeance,  and  a  warm  debate  followed.  Sawyer  was 
fiercely  attacked  and  strenuously  defended.  The  Tories 
declared  that  he  appeared  to  them  to  have  done  only  what, 
as  counsel  for  the  crown,  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  to  have 
discharged  his  duty  to  God,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  prison- 
er. If  the  award  was  legal,  nobody  was  to  blame ;  and  if 
the  award  was  illegal,  the  blame  lay,  not  with  the  attorney 

*  See  the  aocxmnt  of  the  proceedings  in  the  coUeGtion  of  State  Trials. 
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general,  bnt  with  the  judges.  There  wonld  be  an  end  of 
all  liber^  of  speech  at  the  bar  if  an  advocate  was  to  be  pun- 
ished for  making  a  strictlj  regular  application  to  a  court, 
and  for  arguing  that  certain  words  in  a  statute  were  to  be 
understood  in  a  certain  sense.  The  Whigs  called  Sawyer 
murderer,  bloodhound,  hangman.  If  the  liberty  of  speech 
elaamed  by  advocates  meant  the  liberty  of  haranguing  men 
to  death,  it  was  high  time  that  the  nation  should  rise  up 
and  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  lawyers.  **  Things  will 
never  be  well  done,"  said  one  orator,  **  till  some  of  that  pro- 
fession be  made  examples. **  ^*  No  crime  to  demand  execu- 
tion !**  exclaimed  John  Hampden.  *^  We  shall  be  told  next 
that  it  was  no  crime  in  the  Jews  to  cry  out  *  Crucify  him.'  ^ 
A  wise  and  just  man  would  probably  have  been  of  opinion 
that  this  was  not  a  case  for  severity.  Sawyer's  conduct 
might  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  culpable ;  but,  if  an 
act  of  ii^demnity  was  to  be  passed  at  all,  it  was  to  be  pass- 
ed for  the  ben^t  of  persons  whose  conduct  had  been  cul- 
pable. The  question  was  not  whether  he  was  guiltless,  but 
whether  his  guilt  was  of  so  peculiarly  black  a  dye  that  he 
ought,  notwithstanding  all  his  sacrifices  and  services,  to  be 
excluded  by  name  from  the  mercy  which  was  to  be  granted 
to  many  thousands  of  offenders.  This  question  calm  and 
impartial  judges  would  probably  have  decided  in  his  favor. 
It  was,  however,  resolved  that  he  should  be  excepted  from 
the  indemnity,  and  expelled  from  the  House.* 

On  the  morrow  the  BiU  of  Indemnity,  now  transformed 
into  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  was  again  discussed. 
The  Whigs  consented  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  but  proposed  to  instruct  the  committee  to  begin  its 
labors  by  making  out  a  list  of  the  offenders  who  were  to  be 
proscribed.  The  Tories  moved  the  previous  question ;  the 
House  divided,  and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a 
hundred  and  ninety  votes  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-threcf 

*  Ckmimoni'  Jounialfl,  Jan.  80,  legf ;  Grej's  Debates,  Jan.  18  and  80. 

tCommons' Journals,  Jan.  81, 16{}.  On  the  same  day  William  wrote  thus 
from  Kensington  to  Portland :  **  Cest  aujonrd^m  le  grand  jonr  k  Teguard 
du  Bill  of  Indemnity.    Selon  toot  ce  qne  je  pais  aprendre,  il  y  aora  beau- 
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The  king  watched  these  events  with  painful  anxiety.  .  He 
was  weary  of  his  crown.  He  had  tried  to  do  justice  to  both 
the  contending  parties,  but  justice  would  satisfy  neither. 
The  Tories  hated  him  for  protecting  the  Dissenters ;  the 
Whigs  hated  him  for  protecting  the  Tories.  The  amnesty 
seemed  to  be  more  remote  than  when,  ten  months  before,  he 
first  recommended  it  from  the  throne.  The  last  campaign 
in  Ireland  had  been  disastrous ;  it  might  well  be  that  the 
next  campaign  would  be  more  disastrous  stilL  The  mal- 
practices, which  had  done  more  than  the  exhalations  of  the 
marshes  of  Dundalk  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  English 
troops,  were  likely  to  be  as  monstrous  as  ever.  Every  part, 
of  the  administration  was  thoroughly  disorganized,  and  the 
people  were  sigrprised  and  angry  because  a  foreigner,  newly 
come  among  them,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and 
constaiitly  thwarted  by  them,  had  not,  in  a  year,  put  the 
whole  machine  of  government  to  rights.  Most  of  Us  min- 
isters, instead  of  assisting  him,  were  trying  to  get  up  ad- 
dresses and  impeachments  against  each  other.  Yet,  if  he 
employed  his  own  countrymen,  on  whose  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment he  could  rely,  a  general  cry  of  rage  was  set  up  by  all 
the  English  factions.  The  knavery  of  the  English  commis- 
sariat had  destroyed  an  army ;  yet  a  rumor  that  he  intend- 
ed to  employ  an  able,  experienced,  and  trusty  commissary 
from  Holland  had  excited  general  discontent.  The  king 
felt  that  he  could  not,  while  thus  situated,  render  any  serv- 
ice to  that  great  cause  to  which  his  whole  soul  was  devoted. 
Already  the  glory  which  he  had  won  by  conducting  to  a 
successful  issue  the  most  important  enterprise  of  that  age 
was  becoming  dim.  Even  his  friends  had  begun  to  doubt 
whether  he  really  possessed  all  that  sagacity  and  energy 
which  had,  a  few  months  before,  extorted  the  unwilling  ad- 
miration of  his  enemies.     But  he  would  endure  his  splendid 

coup  de  chaleur,  et  rien  determiner ;  et  de  la  mani^re  que  la  chose  eft  en- 
tourre,  il  n'y  a  point  d*aparence  que  cette  aflfaire  vienc  a  aacune  conclusion. 
Et  ainsi  il  so  pouroit  que  la  cession  fust  fort  courte ;  n*ayant  plus  d^argent 
k  esperer;  et  les  esprits  s'aigrissent  Tun  contre  Tautre  de  plus  en  plus." 
Three  days  later  Van  Citters  informed  the  States-General  that  the  ezdt** 
ment  about  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  extreme. 
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slaveiy  no  longer.  He  would  return  to  his  native  country ; 
lie  would  content  himself  with  being  the  first  citizen  of  a 
commonwealth  to  which  the  name  of  Orange  was  dear. 
As  such,  he  might  still  be  foremost  among  those  who  weie 
banded  together  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  As 
for  the  turbulent  and  ungrateful  islanders,  who  detested  him 
because  he  would  not  let  them  tear  each  other  in  pieces, 
Mary  must  try  what  she  could  do  with  them.  She  was 
bom  on  their  soil ;  she  spoke  their  language ;  she  did  not 
dislike  some  parts  of  their  Liturgy,  which  they  &ncied  to 
be.  essential,  and  which  to  him  seemed  at  best  harmless. 
If  she  had  little  knowledge  of  politics  and  war,  she  had 
what  might  be  more  useful,  feminine  grace  and  tact,  a  sweet 
temper,  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  every  body.  She 
might  be  able,  to  compose  the  disputes  which  distracted  the 
state  and  the  Church.  Holland  under  his  government,  and 
En^and  under  hers,  might  act  cordially  together  against 
the  Qonunon  enemy. 

He  secietly  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  voy- 
age. Having  done  this,  he  called  together  a  few  of  his 
chief  counselors,  and  told  them  his  purpose.  A  squadron, 
he  said,  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  his  country.  He  had 
done  with  them.  He  hoped  that  the  queen  would  be  more 
snccessfuL  The  ministers  were  thunderstruck.  For  once 
all  quarrels  were  suspended.  The  Tory  Caermarthen  on  one 
side,  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  on  the  other,  expostulated  and 
implored  with  a  pathetic  vehemence  rare  in  the  conferences 
of  statesmen.  Many  tears  were  shed.  At  length  the  king 
was  induced  to  give  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  his  design 
of  abdicating  the  government.  But  he  announced  another 
design  which  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  give  up.  Since 
he  was  still  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  English  adminis- 
tration, he  would  go  himself  to  Ireland.  He  would  try 
whether  the  whole  royal  authority,  strenuously  exerted  on 
the  spot  where  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be  decided,  would 
suffice  to  prevent  peculation  and  to  maintain  discipline.* 

*  Bnmet,  ii.,  39 ;  MS.  Memoir  written  by  the  first  Lord  LoDidale  in  the 
Mackintosh  Papers. 
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That  he  had  seriooslj  meditated  a  retreat  to  Holland  long 
continued  to  be  a  secret,  not  only  to  the  mxdtitade,  bat  even 
to  the  queen.^  That  he  had  resolved  to  take  liie  command 
of  his  army  in  Ireland  was  soon  romored  all  over  London. 
It  was  known  that  his  camp  fumitnre  was  making,  and  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  busied  in  oonstructing  a  house 
of  wood  which  was  to  travel  about,  packed  in  two  wagons, 
and  to  be  set  up  wherever  his  majesty  might  fix  his  quar- 
ters.t  The  Whigs  raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  whole 
scheme.  Not  knowing,  or  affecting  not  to  know,  that  it 
had  been  formed  by  William,  and  by  William  alone,  and  that 
none  of  his  ministers  had  dared  to  advise  him  to  encounter 
the  Irish  swords  and  the  Irish  atmosphere,  the  whole  party 
confidently  affirmed  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  some 
traitor  in  the  cabinet,  by  some  Tory  who  hated  the  Bevolu- 
tion  and  all  that  had  sprung  from  the  Bevolution.  Would 
any  true  friend  have  advised  his  majesty,  infirm  in  healtli 
as  he  was,  to  expose  himself,  not  only  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
but  to  the  malignity  of  a  climate  which  had  recently  been 
fatal  to  thousands  of  men  much  stronger  than  himself?  In 
private  the  king  sneered  bitterly  at  this  anxiety  for  his  safe- 
ty. It  was  merely,  in  his  judgment,  the  anxiety  which  a 
hard  master  feels  lest  his  slaves  should  become  unfit  for 
their  drudgery.  The  Whigs,  he  wrote  to  Portland,  were 
a&aid  to  lose  their  tool  before  they  had  done  their  work. 
**As  to  their  firiendship,"  he  added,  "you  know  what  it  is 
worth."  His  resolution,  he  told  his  fiiend,  was  tmalterablj 
fixed.  Every  thing  was  at  stake ;  and  go  he  must,  even 
though  the  Parliament  should  present  an  address  imploring 
him  to  stay.J 

♦  Bumet,  ii.,  40.         t  Napcissua  LuttrcII's  Diary,  January  and  Febroaiy. 

t  William  to  Portland,  Jan.  ^,  1690.  "  Les  Wigea  ont  peur  de  me  per- 
dre  trop  tost,  avant  qu'ils  n'ayent  fait  avec  moy  ce  qu'ils  vculent :  car,  pour 
lenr  amitie,  yous  savez  ce  qu'il  y  a  a  compter  l^essus  en  ce  pays  icy." 

Jan.  ^.  "  Me  voilk  le  plus  embarasse  du  monde,  ne  sachant  quel  paiti  pren- 
dre, estant  toujours  persuade  que,  sans  que  j'aille  en  Irlande,  Ton  n^y  fidn 
rien  qui  vaille.  Pour  avoir  du  conseil  en  cette  affaire,  je  n'en  ay  point  k 
Bttendre,  personne  n'ausant  dire  ses  sentimens.  £t  Ton  commence  deji  a 
dire  ouvertement  que  ce  sont  des  traitres  qui  m*ont  conseille  de  prendn  oette 
resolution." 
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He  soon  learned  that  such  an  address  wonid  be  imme- 
diately moved  in  both  houses  and  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Whig  party.  This  intelligence  satisfied  him 
that  it  was  time  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  would  not  dis- 
card the  Whigs,  but  he  would  give  them  a  lesson  of  which 
they  stood  much  in  need.  He  would  break  the  chain  in 
which  they  imagined  that  they  had  him  fisist.  He  would 
not  let  them  have  the  exclusive  possession  of  power.  He 
wotdd  not  let  them  persecute  the  vanquished  party.  In 
their  despite,  he  would  grant  an  anmesty  to  his  people.  In 
their  despite,  he  would  take  the  command  of  his  army  in 
Ireland.  He  arranged  his  plan  with  characteristic  prudence, 
firmness,  and  secresy.  A  single  Englishman  it  was  neces- 
sary to  trust,  for  William  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  our 
language  to  address  the  houses  firom  the  throne  in  his  own 
words  ;  and,  on  very  important  occasions,  his  practice  was 
to  write  his  speech  in  French,  and  to  employ  a  translator. 
It  is  certain  that  to  one  person,  and  to  one  only,  the  king 
confided  the  momentous  resolution  which  he  had  taken,  and 
it  can  h^dly  be  doubted  that  this  person  was  Caermartlien. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Black  Rod  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  Commons.  The  Speaker  and  the  mem- 
bers repaired  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  king  was  on  the 
throne.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Supply  Bill,  thanked 
the  houses  for  it,  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Ire- 
land, and  prorogued  the  Parliament.  None  could  doubt 
that  a  dissolution  would  speedily  follow.  As  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "  I  have  thought  it  convenient  now  to  put  an 
end  to  this  session,"  were  uttered,  the  Tories,  both  above 
and  below  the  bar,  broke  forth  into  a  shout  of  joy.  The 
king  meanwhile  surveyed  his  audience  from  the  throne  with 
that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing  escaped.  He  might  be 
pardoned  if  he  felt  some  little  vindictive  pleasure  in  annoy- 

Jan.  J}.  "  Jc  n'ay  encore  rien  dit" — ^he  means  to  the  Parliament — "  dc  mon 
▼oyage  pour  I'lrlande.  £t  je  ne  suis  point  encore  determine  si  j'en  parlerez : 
mail  je  crains  que  nonobstant  j*aurez  une  adresse  pour  n*y  point  aller;  ce 
qui  iii*eiiibanMera  beaucoup,  puis  que  c'est  une  necessite  absoluc  que  j*7 
aOle." 

ra.  hh 
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ing  those  who  had  cruelly  azmoTed  him.  *^  I  saw,"  he  wiofce 
to  Portland  the  next  day,  ^*£sices  an  ellloqg.  I  saw  some 
of  those  men  change  color  with  yexation  twenty  times  wfaik 
I  was  speaking.*^ 

A  few  honrs  after  the  prorogation,  a  hnndred  and  fifij 
Tory  members  of  Parliament  had  a  parting  dinner  tdgetlier 
at  the  Apollo  Tayem  in  Fleet  Street,  before  they  set  out 
for  their  counties.  They  were  in  better  temper  with  Will^ 
iam  than  they  had  been  since  his  father-in-law  had  been 
turned  but  of  WhitehalL  They  had  scarcely  recovered 
jrom  the  joyful  surprise  with  wldch  they  had  heard  it  mh 
no\mced  from  the  throne '  that  the  session  was  at  an  tod. 
The  recollection  of  their  danger  and  the  sense  of  their  defiv- 
erance  were  still  fresh.  They  talked  of  repairing  to  comt 
in  a  body  to  testify  their  gratitude ;  but  they  were  induced 
to  for^o*  their  intention ;  and  not  without  cause ;  for  a  grtet 
crowd  of  squires  after  a  revel,  at  which  doubtless  neither 
Octob^  nor  daiet  had  been  spared,  might  have  caused  some 
inconvenience  in  the  presence  chamber.  Sir  John  Lowtber, 
who  in  wealth  and  influence  was  inferior  to  no  oonntiy  gen- 
tleman of  that  age,  was  deputed  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly  to  the  p^ace.  He  spoke,  he  told  the  king,  the 
sense  of  a  great  body  of  honest  gentlemen.  They  b^ged 
his  majesty  to  be  assured  that  they  would  in  their  counties 
do  their  best  to  servo  him ;  and  they  cordially  wished  him 
a  safe  voyage  to  Ireland,  a  complete  victory,  a  speedy  »• 
turn,  and  a  long  and  happy  reign.  During  the  following 
week,  many,  who  had  never  shown  their  faces  in  the  cixde 
at  Saint  James's  sinc^  the  Revolution,  went  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand.     So  warmly,  indeed,  did  those  who  had  hiib- 

»  WilUam  to  Portland,  ^3^.  1^90 ;  VanCitterstothe  Statoa-Genenl^MOia 
date ;  Evelyn'a  Diary ;  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  27  I  will  quote  WUfin*! 
own  words.  "  Vous  vairez  mon  harangue  imprimeo:  ainsi  je  no  Tous'endh 
roz  rien.  £t  pour  Ics  raisons  qui  my  ont  oblige,  jc  lea  reserYerez  jk  tou ki 
dire  jusques  ^  Yostre  retour.  II  semble  que  les  Toris  en  sont  bien  aise,  naii 
point  les  Wiggs.  lis  estoient  tous  fort  surpris  quand  je  leur  parlois,  n*ajattt 
communique  mon  dessin  qii'k  une  seule  pcrsonne.  Je  vis  dea  ▼isagM  loBf 
comme  un  aune,  change  de  douleur  vingt  fois  pendant  que  je  parioit.  TbH 
CM  paiiicularitds  jusques  k  Tostre  heureux  retour." 
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I 

I 

erto  beea  regarded  as  half  Jacobites  express  their  approba- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  govemment,  that  the  thorough-go*      I 
ing  Jacobites  were  much  disgusted,  and  comphuned  bitter- 
Ij  of  the  strange  blindness  which  seemed  to  have  come  on      ' 
the  sons  of  the  Church  of  England.*  ! 

All  the  acts  of  William,  at  this  time,  indicated  his  dc-      ' 
termination  to  restrain,  steadily  though  gently,  the  violence      | 
of  the  Whigs,  and  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  good  will  of 
the  Tories*    Several  persons  whom  the  Commons  had  thrown 
into  prison  for  treason  were  set  at  liberty  on  baiLf     The      j 
prelates  who  held  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James      < 
were  treated  with  a  tenderness  rare  in  the  history  of  rcvo-      ! 
lutions.     Within  a  week  after  the  prorogation,  the  first  of       j 
February  came,  the  day  on  which  those  ecclesiastics  who      j 
refused  to  take  the  oath  were  to  be  finally  deprived.     Sev-      ' 
eral  of  the  suspended  clergy,  after  holding  out  till  the  last 
moment,  swore  just  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  beg-      ' 
gary.     But  the  primate  and  five  of  his  suffragans  were  still 
inflexible.     They  consequently  forfeited  their  bishoprics ; 
but  Bancroft  was  informed  that  the  king  had  not  yet  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  arrangement      ' 
which  might  avert  the  necessity  of  appointing  successors, 
and  that  the  nonjuring  prelates  might  continue  for  the  pres- 
ent to  reside  in  their  palaces.     Their  receivers  were  ap-      | 
pointed  receivers  for  the  crown,  and  continued  to  collect  the 
revenues  of  the  vacant  sees4      Similar  indulgence  was 
shown  to  some  divines  of  lower  rank.     Sherlock,  in  partic-      ; 
ular,  continued,  after  his  deprivation,  to  live  unmolested  in 
his  official  mansion  close  to  the  Temple  Church. 

And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment.    The  writs  for  a  general  election  went  out ;  and  soon 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  in  a  ferment.     Van  Citters,       , 
who  had  resided  in  England  during  many  eventful  years,       , 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  London  more  violently  ag- 

♦  ETelyn'8  Diary ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  9,  1690 ;  Van  Citters  to  the 

States-General,  ^^^J ;  lionsdale  MS.  quoted  by  Dalrymple.  j 

t  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary.  j 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  Utb,  1690.  ! 
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itated.*  The  excitement  was  kept  up  by  compositioiia  of 
all  sorts,  from  sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingUi^ 
street-ballads.  Lists  of  divisions  were,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  printed  and  dispersed  for  the  information  of 
constituent  bodies.  Two  of  these  lists  may  still  be  seen  in 
old  libraries.  One  of  the  two,  circulated  by  the  WhigB, 
contained  the  names  of  those  Tories  who  had  voted  against 
declaring  the  throne  vacant  The  other,  circulated  by  the 
Tories,  contained  the  names  of  those  Whigs  who  had  aii^ 
ported  the  Sacheverell  clause. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  public  feeling  had  undergona  a 
great  change  during  the  year  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
,       Convention  had  met ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this 
I       change  was,  at  least  in  part,  the  natural  consequence  and 
j       the  just  punishment  of  the  intemperate  and  vindictive  con- 
j      duct  of  the  Whigs.     Of  the  city  of  London  they  thouglit 
j      themselves  sure.     The  Livery  had  in  the  preceding  year 
I       returned  four  zealous  Whigs  without  a  contest.     But  all 
I       the  four  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause ;  and  by  that 
clause  many  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Lombard  Street  and 
Cornhill,  men  powerftd  in  the  twelve  great  companies,  men 
whom  the  goldsmiths  followed  humbly,  hat  in  hand,  up  and 
down  the  arcades  of  the  Koyal  Exchange,  would  have  been 
turned  with  all  indignity  out  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
out  of  the  Common  CounciL     The  struggle  was  for  life  or 
,       death.     No  exertions,  no  artifices,  were  spared.     William 
wrote  to  Portland  that  the  Whigs  of  the  city,  in  their  de- 
spair, stuck  at  nothing,  and  that,  as  they  went  on,  they 
would  soon  stand  as  much  in  need  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
as  the  Tories.     Four  Tories,  however,  were  returned,  and 
j       that  by  so  decisive  a  majority  that  the  Tory  who  stood 
I       lowest  polled  four  hundred  votes  more  than  the  Whig  who 
I       stood  highest-t     The  sheriffs,  desiring  to  defer  as  long  as 
,       possible  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  granted  a  scrutiny. 
I       But,  though  the  majority  was  diminished,  the  result  was 

*  Van  Citters  to  the  States-General,  February  ^,  1690 ;  Evelyn's  DiMy. 
t  William  to  Portland,  ^^^^,  1690 ;  Van  Cittcis  to  the  States-Genenl 
March  ■^;  Narciasus  Luttrell*8  Diary. 
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not  affisctecL*  At  Westminster,  two  opponents  of  the  Sa- 
cbeyerell  danse  were  elected  without  a  contestf  But  noth- 
ing indioftted  more  strongly  the  disgust  excited  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  House  of  Commons  than  what  passed 
in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Cambridge.  Newton  retired  to  his 
quiet  observatoiy  over  the  gate  of  Trinity  College.  Two 
Tories  were  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  At 
the  head  of  the  poll  was  Sawyer,  who  had,  but  a  few  days 
befixre,  been  excepted  from  the  Indemnity  Bill  and  expelled 
from  the  House  a£  Commons.  The  records  of  the  Univer- 
sity contain  curious  proo&  that  the  unwise  severity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  had  raised  an  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing in  his  fitvor.  Newton  voted  for  Sawyer ;  and  this  re- 
markable fact  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  great  philos- 
opher, in  whose  genius  and  virtue  the  Whig  party  justly 
glories,  had  seen  the  headstrong  and  revengeftd  conduct  of 
that  party  with  concern  and  disapprobation.^ 

It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons.!  All  the  leading  Whigs, 
however,  obtained  seats,  with  one  exception.  John  Hamp- 
den was  excluded,  and  was  regretted  only  by  the  most  in- 
tolerant and  unreasonable  members  of  his  party.  P 

*  Van  Citten,  Maich  ^,  16f} ;  Narcissus  Lattrell*8  Diary. 

t  Van  Citters  to  the  SUtes- General,  March  ^,  1G90. 

t  The  votes  were  for  Sawyer  166,  for  Finch  141,  for  Bennet,  whom  I  sup- 
po0e  to  have  been  a  Whig,  87.  At  the  University  every  voter  delivers  his 
vote  in  writing.  One  of  the  votes  given  on  this  occasion  is  in  the  following 
words :  "  Henricns  Jenkies,  ex  amore  justitis,  eligit  virum  consultissimum  Ro- 
bertnm  Sawyer." 

4  Van  Citten  to  the  Stotes-General,  March  ^,  1690. 
^  II  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  absurdly  foreign  pamphleteers,  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  things  in  England,  exaggerated  the  importance  of  John  Hamp- 
den, whose  name  they  could  not  spelL  In  a  French  dialogue  between  Will- 
iam and  the  Ghost  of  Monmouth,  William  says,  **  Entre  cos  mcmbres  de  la 
Cbambre  Basse  etoit  un  certain  homme  hardy,  opiniatre,  ct  zele  a  rcxces 
pour  sa  creancc ;  on  Tappelle  Embden,  egalement  dangcreux  par  son  esprit 
et  par  son  credit.  .  .  .  Je  ne  trouvay  point  de  chcmin  plus  court  pour  mo 
delivrer  de  cette  traverse  ^o  de  casser  le  Parlement,  en  convoquer  un  autre, 
ct  empescher  que  eet.  homme,  qui  me  faisoit  tant  d*ombrages,  ne  fust  n()m- 
me  poor  an  des  deputes  an  nouvol  Parlement*'  "  Ainsi,**  says  the  Ghost, 
"  cette  easntion  de  Parlement  qui  a  fait  tant  de  bruit,  et  a  produit  tant  de 
raisonnemens  et  de  speculations,  n^estoit  que  pour  ezdure  Embden.    Mais 
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mwrt  of  the  eaacative  govcmmqntf'^  clMBy'TffliTfiiifniu]iiig 
to  the  duttigB  which  the  genoEal  deotioii  mm  miking  in  .the 
oompoiitum  of  the  L^slatiire.  Still»  howeva^ln  did  not 
think  of  tonning  what  is  now  called  a  miniatij.  He  still 
xeaerred  to  himaelf  more  especially  the  dixeotion  of  fbteign 
affiun,  and  he  aupeiintended  with  minute  attention  all  the 
pietMintions  for  the  approaching  campaign  in  Ireland.  In 
hia  eonfidfljitial  letters  he  complained  that  he  had  to  perfomif 
widi  litde  or  no  assistance,  the  task  of  oiganiaing  the  £boi<- 
guiuA  nrilitaiy  establishments  of  the  kingdom.  The  work, 
he  nidi  was  heavy,  but  it  must  be  done,  for  every  thing  de- 
pended on  it*  In  general,  the  government  was  still  m  gov- 
ernment by  independent  departments,  and  in  abnost  eveiy 
department  Whigs  and  Tories  were  still  mingled,  thon^ 
not  ezioily  in  the  old  proportions.  The  Whig  element  had 
decided]^  predominated  in  1689.  The  Tory  element  pre- 
dominated,  though  not  very  decidedly,  in  1680, 

Hali&x  had  laid  down  the  Privy  SeaL  ^  It  was  cAsred  to 
Chesterfield,  a  Tory  who  had  voted  in  the  Conreation  for 
a  regency.  But  Chesterfield  lefiised  to  quit  Us  country 
house  and  gardens  in  Derbyshire  for  the  court  and  the  conn- 
dl  chamber ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  was  put  into  coimmi88ion.t 
Caermarthen  was  now  the  chief  adviser  of  the  crown  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  administration  and  to  the 
management  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  The  white 
stafi;  and  the  immense  power  which  accompanied  the  white 
stafi^,  William  was  still  determined  never  to  intrust  to  any 

fc*il  estoit  si  adroit  et  si  zel«,  comment  as-tu  pa  trouver  le  moyen  de  le  faiie 
ezdure  du  nombre  des  depatez!"  To  this  veiy  lennble  question  the  king 
answers,  *'  II  m*a  failu  faire  d'utrangcs  manoeuvres  pour  en  Tenir  ik  boat.*^— 
L*Ombre  de  Monmouth,  1690. 

*  **  A  present  tout  dependra  d*un  bon  succ^s  en  Iriande ;  et  k  quoy  il  iant 
que  je  m'apUque  cnti^remcnt  pour  regler  le  mieux  que  je  puis  toutte  chose. 
.  .  .  .  Je  vous  asscurc  que  je  n^ay  pas  peu  sur  les  bras,  estant  aussi  mal 
awiste  que  je  suU."— WiUiam  to  Portland,  ^Sry,  1690. 

t  Van  Citters,  Feb.  ^,  16|ft ;  Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  him- 
self; Halifax  to  Chesterfield,  Feb.  6 ;  Chesterfield  to  Halifax,  Feb.  8.  The 
editor  of  the  letters  of  the  second  Eail  of  Chesterfield,  not  allowing  for  the 
change  of  style,  has  misplaced  this  correspondence  by  a  year. 
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subject.  CSaermarthen  therefore  continued  to  be  lord  presi- 
dent; but  he  took  possession  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in 
Saint  James's  Palace  which  was  considered  as  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  prime  minister.*  He  had,  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  pleaded  ill  health  as  an  excuse  for  seldom  ap- 
pearing at  the  council  board ;  and  the  plea  was  not  with- 
out foundation,  for  his  digestive  organs  had  some  morbid 
peculiarities  which  puzzled  the  whole  college  of  physicians : 
his  complexion  was  livid ;  his  £rame  was  meagre ;  and  his 
fiice,  handsome  and  intellectual  as  it  was,  had  a  haggard 
look  which  indicated  the  restlessness  of  pain  as  well  as  the 
restlessness  of  ambition^f  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was 
once  more  minister,  he  applied  himself  strenuously  to  busi- 
ness, and  toiled,  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  with  au  en- 
ergy which  amazed  every  body  who  saw  his  ghastly  coun- 
tenance and  tottering  gait. 

Though  he  could  not  obtain  for  himself  the  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer,  his  influence  at  the  Treasury  was  great.  Mon- 
mouth, the  First  Commissioner,  and  Delamcre,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  two  of  the  most  violent  Whigs  in 
England,  quitted  their  seats.  On  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  it  appeared  that  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whigs- 
gism  in  common.  The  volatUe  Monmouth,  sensible  that  he 
had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier,  seems  to  have  taken 
no  personal  offense  at  being  removed  from  a  place  which  he 
never  ought  to  have  occupied.  He  thankfully  accepted  a 
jx^nsion,  which  his  profuse  habits  made  necessary  to  him, 
and  still  continued  to  attend  councils,  to  frequent  the  court, 
and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.^ 
[  Ic  also  tried  to  make  himself  useful  in  military  business, 
wliich  he  understood,  if  not  well,  yet  better  than  most  of 

-  Van  Cittcrs  to  the  States-General,  Feb.  f}-,  1690. 

t  A  fltrange  peculiarity  of  his  constitution  is  mentioned  in  an  account  of 
hiin  which  was  published  a  few  months  after  his  death.  See  the  volume  en- 
titled **  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  Illustrious  Persons,  British  and  For- 
eign, who  died  in  the  year  1712." 

t  Monmouth's  pension  and  the  good  understanding  between  him  and  the 
court  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  a  Jacobite  agent  in  England,  which  is 
in  the  Archives  of  the  French  War  Office.    The  date  is  April  -ft,  1690. 
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his  brother  nobles,  and  he  professed,  during  a  few  months, 
a  great  regard  for  Caermarthen.  Delamere  was  in  a  very 
different  mood.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  services  were  ovei^ 
paid  with  honors  and  riches.  He  was  created  Earl  of  War- 
rington. He  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  that  could 
be  discovered  belonging  to  Jesuits  in  five  or  six  counties. 
A  demand  made  by  him  on  account  of  e^qyenses  incurred  at 
the  time  of  the  Revdation  was  allowed,  and  he  carried  with 
him  into  retirement,  as  the  reward  of  his  patriotic  exertions, 
a  large  sum,  which  the  state  could  ill  spare.  But  Iiis  an- 
ger was  not  to  be  so  appeased ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  continued  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  and  his  party  had  been  treated.* 

Sir  Johil  Lowther  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  was  the  person  on  whom  Caermarthen  chiefly  relied  for 
the  conduct  of  the  ostensible  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Lowther  was  a  man  of  ancient  descent,  ample  estate, 
and  great  parliamentary  interest.  Though  not  an  old  man, 
he  was  an  old  senator ;  for  he  had,  before  he  was  of  age,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Westmoreland. 
In  truth,  the  representation  of  Westmoreland  was  almost  as 
much  one  of  the  hereditaments  of  the  Lowther  family  as 
Lowther  Hall.  Sir  John's  abilities  were  respectable ;  liis 
manners,  though  sarcastically  noticed  in  contemporary  lam- 
poons as  too  formal,  were  eminently  courteous ;  his  personal 
courage  he  was  but  too  ready  to  prove ;  his  morals  were 
irreproachable ;  his  time  was  divided  between  respectable 
labors  and  respectable  pleasures ;  his  chief  business  was  to 

*  The  grants  of  land  obtained  by  Delamere  are  mentioned  by  Narciisas  Lut- 
trell.  It  appears  from  the  Treasury  Letter  Book  of  1690  that  Delamere  con- 
tinued to  dun  the  government  for  money  after  his  retirement.  As  to  his 
general  character  it  would  not  ^e  safe  to  trust  the  representations  of  satirists. 
But  his  own  writings,  and  the  admissions  of  the  divine  who  preached  his  fu- 
neral sermon,  show  that  his  temper  was  not  the  most  gentle.  Clarendon  re- 
marks (Dec.  17, 1688)  that  a  little  thing  sufficed  to  put  Lord  Delamere  into  a 
passion.     In  the  poem  entitled  the  King  of  Hearts,  Delamere  is  described  as 

"  A  restless  malcontent  even  when  preferred.*' 
HiB  countenance  furnished  a  subject  for  satire : 

<*His  boding  looks  a  mind  distracted  allow. 
And  envy  dts  encravod  upon  his  brow.** 
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attend  the  House  of  Cotnmons  and  to  preside  on  the  bench 
of  justice;  his  fayorite  amusements  were  riding  and  gar- 
dening. In  opinions  he  was  a  veiy  moderate  Tory.  He 
was  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy  and  to  the  Established 
CShuxch,  but  he  had  concurred  in  the  Bevolution ;  he  had 
no  misgivings  touching  the  title  of  William  and  Mary ;  he 
had  Bwom  allegiance  to  them  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  he  appears  to  have  strictly  kept  his  oath.  Be- 
tween him  md  Caermarthen  there  was  a  close  connection. 
They  had  acted  together  cordially  in  the  Northern  insurrec- 
tion, and  they  agreed  in  their  political  views  as  nearly  as 
a  veiy  cunning  statesman  and  a  very  honest  country  gen- 
tleman could  be  expected  to  agree.*  By  Caermarthen's  in- 
fluence Lowther  was  now  raised  to  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant places  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a  place 
requiring  qualities  very  different  from  those  which  suffice  to 
make  a  valuable  country  member  and  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  sufficiently  ready,  nor  was  his  temper  sufficiently 
callous  for  his  post  He  had  neither  adroitness  to  parry, 
nor  fortitude  to  endure,  the  gibes  and  reproaches  to  which, 
in  his  new  character  of  courtier  and  placeman,  he  was  ex- 
posed. There  was  also  something  to  be  done  which  he  was 
too  scrupulous  to  do ;  something  which  had  never  been  done 
by  Wolsey  or  Burleigh  ;  something  which  has  never  been 
done  by  any  English  statesman  of  our  generation ;  but 
which,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  time  of 
George  the  Third,  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  business  of  a  minister. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption  in  England  still  remains  to  be  written. 

*  Mj  notion  of  Lowther^s  character  has  been  chiefly  formed  from  two  pa^ 
pen  written  by  himself,  one  of  which  has  been  printed,  though  I  believe  not 
published.  A  copy  of  the  other  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  Something 
I  hare  taken  from  contemporary  satires.  That  Lowther  was  too  ready  to  ex- 
pose his  life  in  private  encountenr  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when 
he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  a  custom- 
house officer  whom  he  had  dismissed.  There  was  a  duel ;  and  Lowther  was 
•everely  wounded.    This  event  is  mentioned  in  Luttrell*s  Diary,  April,  1690. 
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Ko  subject  lias  called  forth  a  greater  quantitj  of  eloquent 
vituperation  and  stinging  sarcasm.  Three  generations  of 
serious  and  of  sportive  writers  wept  and  laughed  over  the 
venality,  of  the  senate.  That  venality  was  denounced  on 
the  hustings,  anathematized  from  the  pulpit,  and  burlesqued 
on  the  stage ;  was  attacked  by  Pope  in  brilliant  verse,  and 
by  Bolingbroke  in  stately  prose ;  by  Swift  with  savage  ha- 
tred, and  by  Gay  with  festive  malice.  The  voices  of  Tories 
and  Whigs,  of  Johnson  and  Akenside,  of  Smollett  and 
Fielding,  contributed  to  swell  the  cry.  But  none  of  those 
who  railed  or  of  those  who  jested  took  the  trouble  to  verify 
the  phenomena,  or  to  trace  them  to  the  real  causes. 

Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  depravity  of  a 
particular  minister ;  but,  when  he  had  been  driven  from 
power,  and  when  those  who  had  most  loudly  accused  him 
governed  in  his  stead,  it  was  found  that  the  change  of  men 
had  produced  no  change  of  system.  Sometimes  the  evil 
was  imputed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  national  character. 
Luxury  and  cupidity,  it  was  said,  had  produced  in  our  coun- 
try the  same  effect  which  they  had  produced  of  old  in  the 
Roman  republic.  The  modem  Englishman  was  to  the  En- 
ghshman  of  the  sixteenth  century  what  Verres  and  Curio 
were  to  Dentatus  and  Fabricius,  Those  who  held  thig  lan- 
guage were  as  ignorant  and  shallow  as  people  generally  are 
who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  A  man 
of  sense  would  have  perceived  that,  if  the  English  of  the 
time  of  George  the  Second  had  really  been  more  sordid  and 
dishonest  than  their  forefathers,  the  deterioration  would  not 
have  shown  itself  in  one  place  alone.  The  progress  of  judi- 
cial venality  and  of  official  venaHty  would  have  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  parHamentary  venality.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  while  the  Legislature  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  venal,  the  courts  of  law  and  the  pubUe 
offices  were  becoming  purer  and  purer.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  were  undoubtedly  more  mercenary  in  the  days 
of  Hardwicke  and  Pelham  than  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 
But  the  chancellors  of  the  Tudors  took  plate  and  jewels 
from  suitors  without  scruple  or  shame;  and  Hardwicke 
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would  have  committed  for  contempt  anj  suitor  who  had 
dared  .to  bring  him  a  present.  The  treasurers  of  the  Tu- 
dors  raised  princely  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  places,  titles, 
and  pardons ;  and  Pelham  would  have  ordered  his  servants 
to  turn  out  of  his  house  any  man  who  had  offered  him 
money  for  a  peerage  or  for  a  cpmmissionership  of  customs. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevalence  of  corruption  in 
the  Parliament  can  not  be  ascribed  to  a  general  depravation 
of  morals.  The  taint  was  local ;  we  must  look  for  some 
local  cause ;  and  such  a  cause  will,  without  difficulty,  be 
found. 

Under  our  ancient  sovereigns,  the  House  of  Commons 
tarely  interfered  with  the  executive  administration.  The 
SpeiJcer  was  chaiged  not  to  let  the  members  meddle  with  mat- 
ters of  state.  K  any  gentleman  was  very  troublesome,  he  was 
cited  before  the  Privy  Council,  interrogated,  reprimanded, 
and  sent  to  meditate  on  his  undutiful  conduct  in  the  Tower. 
The  Commons  did  their  best  to  protect  themselves  by  keep- 
ing t|ieir  deliberations  secret,  by  excluding  strangers,  by 
making  it  a  crime  to  repeat  out  of  doors  what  had  passed 
within  doors.  But  these  precautions  were  of  small  avail. 
In  so  large  an  assembly  there  were  always  tale-bearers  ready 
to  carry  the  evil  report  of  their  brethren  to  the  palace.  To 
oppose  the  court  was  therefore  a  service  of  serious  danger. 
In  those  days,  of  course,  there  was  little  or  no  buying*  of 
votes,  for  an  honest  man  was  not  to  be  bought,  and  it  was 
much  cheaper  to  intimidate  or  to  coerce  a  knave  than  to 
buy  him. 

For  a  very  different  reason  there  has  been  no  direct  buy- 
ing of  votes  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  now  supreme  in  the  state,  but  is 
accountable  to  the  nation.  Even  those  members  who  are 
not  chosen  by  large  constituent  bodies  are  kept  in  awe  by 
public  opinion.  Every  thing  is  printed ;  every  thing  is 
discussed ;  every  material  word  uttered  in  debate  is  read  by 
a  million  of  people  on  the  morrow.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  an  important  division,  the  lists  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  are  scanned  and  analyzed  in  every  town  from  Plym- 
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oath  to  Inverness.  If  a  name  is  found  where  it  ought  not 
to  be,  the  apostate  is  certain  to  be  zeminded  in  shaxp  hin- 
gnage  of  the  promises  which  he'has  broken  and  of  the  pro- 
fessions whidi  he  has  belied.  At  present,  therefore,  the 
best  waj  in  which  a  goyemment  can  secnre  the  aapport  <^ 
a  majority  of  the  represeatatrverbody  is  1^  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation* 

But  between  the  time  when  our  Parliaments  ceased  to  be 
controlled  by  royal  prerogative  and  the  time  when  they  be> 
gan  to  be  constantly  and  eflfectaally  controlled  by  pnUic 
opinion  there  was  a  long  intervaL  After  the  Bestonitiini, 
no  government  ventured  to  return  to  those  methods  by 
which,  before  the  dvil  war,  the  freedom  of  deliberation  had 
been  restrained.  A  member  could  no  longer  be  called  to 
account  for  his  harangues  or  his  votes.  He  mi^  obstruct 
the  passing  of  bills  of  supply ;  he  might  anaign  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  the  count^ ;'  he  might  lay  on  the  taUe  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  all  the  chi^  ministers ;  and 
he  ran  not  the  smallest  risk  of  being  treated  as  Monioe  had 
been  treated  by  Elizabeth,  or  Eliot  by  Charles  the  first 
The  senator  now  stood  in  no  awe  of  the  court.  Neverthe- 
less, all  the  defenses  behind  which  the  feeble  Parliaments 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  intrenched  themselves  against 
the  attacks  of  prerogative  were  not  only  still  kept  up,  but 
were  extended  and  strengthened.  No  politician  seems  to 
have  been  aware  that  these  defenses  were  no  longer  needed 
for  their  original  purpose,  and  had  begun  to  serve  a  puipose 
very  dififerent.  The  rules  which  had  been  originaDy  de- 
signed to  secure  faithful  representatives  against  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  sovereign,  now  operated  to  secure  unfiuthfhl  rep- 
resentatives against  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
proved  much  more  effectual  for  the  latter  end  that  they  had 
ever  been  for  the  former.  It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable, 
that,  in  a  legislative  body  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  yet  subjected  to  the  re- 
straints of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  legislative  body 
which  feared  neither  the  king  nor  the  public,  there  should 
be  doixnption. 
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The  plague-spot  began  to  be  visible  and  palpable  in  the 
days  of  the  Cabal.  Clifford,  the  boldest  and  fiercest  of  the 
wicked'  Five,  had  the  merit  of  discovering  that  a  noisy  pa- 
triot, whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  send  to  prison, 
might  be  turned  into  a  courtier  by  a  goldsmith's  note.  Clif- 
ford's example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  It  soon  be- 
came a  proverb  that  a  Parliament  resembled  a  pump.  Oft- 
en, the  wits  said,  when  a  pump  appears  to  be  dry,  if  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in,  a  great  quantity  of 
water  gushes  out ;  and  so,  when  a  Parliament  appears  to  be 
niggardly,  ten  thousand  pounds  judiciously  given  in  bribes 
will  often  produce  a  million  in  supplies.  The  evil  was  not 
diminished,  nay,  it  was  aggravated  by  that  Revolution  which 
freed  our  country  from  so  many  other  evils.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  now  more  powerful  than  ever  against  the 
crown,  and  yet  was  not  more  strictly  responsible  than 
formerly  to  the  nation.  The  government  had  a  new  mo- 
tive for  buying  the  members,  and  the  members  had  no  new 
motive  for  refusing  to  sell  themselves.  William,  indeed, 
had  an  aversion  to  bribery ;  he  resolved  to  abstain  from  it, 
and,  dtuing  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  kept  his  resolu- 
tion. Unhappily,  the  events  of  that  year  did  not  encourage 
him  to  persevere  in  his  good  intentions.  As  soon  as  Cacr- 
marthen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  realm  a  complete  change  took  place.  He  was, 
in  truth,  no  novice  in  the  art  of  purchasing  votes.  He  had, 
sixteen  years  before,  succeeded  Clifford  at  the  Treasury, 
had  inherited  Clifford's  tactics,  had  improved  upon  them, 
and  had  employed  them  to  an  extent  which  would  have 
amazed  the  inventor.  From  the  day  on  which  Caermar- 
then  was  called  a  second  time  to  the  chief  direction  of  af- 
feirs,  parliamentary  corruption  continued  to  be  practiced, 
with  scarcely  any  intermission,  by  a  long  succession  of 
statesmen,  till  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Neither  of 
the  great  English  parties  can  justly  charge  tlic  other  with 
any  peculiar  guilt  on  this  account.  The  Tories  were  the 
first  who  introduced  the  system  and  the  last  who  dung  to 
it,  but  it  attained  its  greatest  vigor  in  the  time  of  Whig  as- 
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cendency.  The  extent  to  which  parliamentazj  support  was 
bartered  for'  monej  can  not  be  with  anj  precision  ascer- 
tained. But  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  hirelings 
was  greatlj  exaggerated  bj  vulgar  report,  and  was  never 
large,  though  often  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  on  important 
divisions.  An  unprincipled  minister  eageilj  accepted  the 
services  of  these  mercenaries.  An  honest  minister  reluo- 
tantlj  submitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
what  he  considered  as  a  shameful  and  odious  extortion. 
But  during  manj  years,  every  minister,  whatever  his  per- 
sonal character  might.be,  consented,  willinglj  or  unwillkg- 
ly,  to  jnanage  the  Parliament  in  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Parliament  could  be  manfiged. ,  It  at  length  became  as  no- 
torious that  there  was  a  market  fiur  votes  at  the  Treasury  as 
that  there  was  a  market  for  cattle  in  Smithfield*  Numei^ 
ous  demagogues  out  of  power  declaimed  against  this  vile 
traffic,  but  every  one  of  these  demag<^es,  as-  soon  as  he 
was  in  power,  found  himself  driven  by  a  kind  of  &tality  to 
engage  in  that  traffic,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  it  Now  and 
then,  perhaps,  a  man  who  had  romantic  notions  of  public 
virtue  refused  to  be  himself  the  paymaster  of  the  corrupt 
crew,  and  averted  his  eyes  while  his  less  scrupulous  col- 
leagues did  that  which  he  knew  to  be  indispensable,  and 
yet  felt  to  be  degrading.  But  the  instances  of  this  pmd- 
cry  were  rare  indeed.  The  doctrine  generally  received, 
even  among  upright  and  honorable  politicians,  was,  that  it 
was  shameful  to  receive  bribes,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
to  distribute  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  evil 
reached  the  greatest  height  daring  the  administration  of 
Henry  Pelhara,  a  statesman  of  good  intentions,  of  spotless 
morals  in  private  life,  and  of  exemplary  disinterestedness. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  by  what  arguments  he  and  other 
well-meaning  men,  who,  like  him,  followed  the  fasliion  of 
their  age,  quieted  their  consciences.  No  casuist,  however 
severe,  has  denied  that  it  may  be  a  duty  to  give  wliat  it  is 
a  crime  to  take.  It  was  in&mous  in  Jeffreys  to  demand 
money  for  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  he  tried 
at  Dcvchester  and  Taunton.     But  it  was  not  in&mous,  nay, 
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it  was  laadable,  in  the  kinsmen  and  £iends  of  a  prisoner  to 
contribute  of  their  substance  in  order  to  make  up  a  purse 
for  Jeffiejs.  The  Sallee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado 
a  Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  was  forthcom- 
ing, was  an  odious  ruffian.  But  to  ransom  a  Christian  cap- 
tive from  a  Sallee  rover  was  not  merely  an  innocent,  but  a 
highly  meritorious  act.  It  would  be  iniproper  in  such  cases 
to  ude  the  word  corruption.  Those  who  receive  the  filthy 
lucre  are  corrupt  already.  He  who  bribes  them  does  not 
make  them  wicked;  he  finds  them  so ;  and  he  merely  pre- 
vents their  evil  propensities  firom  producing  evil  effects. 
And  might  not  the  same  plea  be  urged  in  defense  of  a  min- 
ister who,  when  no  other  expedient  would  avail,  paid  greedy 
and  low-minded  men  not  to  ruin  their  country  ? 

It  was  by  some  such  reasoning  as  this  that  the  scruples 
of  William  were  overcome.  Honest  Burnet,  with  the  un- 
courtly  coinage  which  distinguished  him,  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate wifli  the  king.  "  Nobody,"  William  answered, 
"  hates  bribery  more  than  I.  But  I  have  to  do  with  a  set 
of  men  who  must  be  managed  in  this  vile  way  or  not  at  all. 
I  must  strain  a  point,  or  the  country  is  lost."* 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Lord  President  to  have  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of  members, 
and  Lowther  was  both  too  awkward  and  too  scrupulous  to 
be  such  an  agent.  But  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profli- 
gacy were  united  ia-a  high  degree  was  without  difficulty 
found.  This  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Tre- 
vor, who  had  been  Speaker  in  the  single  Parliament  held  by 
James.  High  as  Trevor  had  risen  in  the  world,  there  were 
people  who  could  still  remember  him  a  strange-looking  law- 
yer's clerk  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Indeed,  nobody  wlio  had 
ever  seen  him  was  likely  to  forget  him,  for  his  grotesque 
features  and  his  hideous  squint  were  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  caricature.  His  parts,  wliicli  were  quick  and  vigorous, 
had  enabled  him  early  to  master  the  science  of  chicane. 
Gkunbling  and  betting  were  his  amusements,  and  out  of 
these  amusements  he  contrived  to  extract  much  business  in 

*  Bumet,  ii.,  76. 
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the  way  of  his  profession.     For  his  opinion  on  a  qujBstion 
arising  out  of  a  wager  or  a  game  of  chance  had  as  much  au- 
thority as  a  judgment  of  any  court  in  Westminster  HalL 
He  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  boon  companions  whom  Jef- 
freys hugged  in  fits  of  maudlin  friendship  over  the  bottle  at 
night,  and  cursed  and  reviled  in  court  on  the  morrow.     Un- 
der such  a  teacher,  Trevor  rapidly  became  a  proficient  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  rhetoric  which  had  enlivened  the  trials 
of  Baxter  and  of  Alice  Lisle.     Report,  indeed,  spoke  of 
some  scolding  matches  between   the   chancellor  and  his 
friend,  in  which  the  disciple  had  been  not  less  voluble  and 
scurrilous  than  the  master.     These  contests,,  however,  did 
not  take  place  till  the  younger  adventurer  had  attained  riches 
and  dignities  such  that  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the 
patronage  which  had  raised  him.*     Among  High  Church- 
men, Trevor,  in  spite  of  his  notorious  want  of  principle,  had 
at  this  time  a  certain  popularity,  which  he  seems  to  have 
owed  chiefly  to  their  conviction  that,  however  insincere  he 
might  be  in  general,  his  hatred  of  the  Dissenters  was  gen- 
uine and  hearty.     There  was  little  doubt  that,  in  a  House 
of  Commons  in  which  the  Tories  had  a  majority,  he  might 
easily,  with  the  support  of  the  court,  be  chosen  Speaker. 
He  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his  old  post,  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  make  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  king- 
dom, and  he  willingly  undertook  that  secret  and  shameful 
office  for  which  Lowther  was  altogether  unqualified. 

Richard  Hampden  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. This  appointment  was  probably  intended  as  a 
mark  of  royal  gratitude  for  the  moderation  of  his  conduct, 
and  for  the  attempts  which  he  had  made  to  curb  the  violence 
of  his  Whig  friends,  and  especially  of  his  son. 

Godolphin  voluntarily  left  the  Treasury;  why,  we  are  not 
informed.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  dissolution  and 
the  result  of  the  general  election  must  have  given  him  pleas- 
ure ;  for  his  political  opinions  leaned  toward  Toryism ;  and 
he  had,  in  the  late  reign,  done  some  things  which,  though 
not  very  heinous,  stood  in  need  of  an  indenmity.  It  is 
♦  Roger  North's  Life  of  Guildford. 
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probalble  tliat  he  did  not  think  it  compatible  with  his  per- 
sonal dignity  to  ait  at  the  board  below  Lowther,  who  was  in 
rank  hia  inferior.* 

.  AnewCommiasionofAdniiralty  was  issued.  At  the  head 
of  die.  n»val  administration  was  pkced  Thomas  Herbert, 
Ead  of  Pembroke,  a  high-bom  and  high-bred  man,  who  had 
nmtied  among  the  Tories,  who  had  voted  for  a  regency ^  and 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sawyer.  That  Pembroke's 
TaryifliQ,  howeyer,  was  not  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  kind,  is 
snffifiiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  immediately  after  the 
Berolution,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  was 
dedicated  to  him  by  John  Locke,  in  token  of  gratitude  for 
kind  offices  done  in  evil  times-f 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  reconcile  Torrington  to 
this  change ;  for,  though  he  had  been  found  an  incapable 
administrator,  he  still  stood  so  high  in  general  estimation  as 
a  eeaman  that  the  government  was  unwilling  to  lose  his 
services.  He  was  assured  that  no  slight  was  intended  to 
him.  He  could  not  serve  his  country  at  once  on  the  ocean 
and  at  Westminster,  and  it  had  been  thought  less  difficult 
to  supply  his  place  in  his  office  than  on  the  deck  of  his  flag- 
ship. He  was  at  first  very  angry,  and  actually  laid  down 
his  commission ;  but  some  concessions  were  made  to  his 
pride ;  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a 
grant  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  crown  land  in  the  Peterbor- 
ough level  were  irresistible  baits  to  his  cupidity ;  and,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  England,  he  consented  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  force,  on  which  the  safety  of  her  coasts 
depended.}: 

While  these  changes  were  making  in  the  offices  round 

*  Till  somo  years  ailer  this  time  tho  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  always 
the  man  of  highest  rank  at  the  Board.  Thus  Monmouth,  Dclamcro,  and  Go- 
dolphin  took  their  places  according  to  the  order  of  precedence  in  which  they 
stood  as  peers. 

t  The  dedication,  however,  was  thought  too  laudatory.  "  The  only  thing," 
Mr.  Pope  used  to  say, "  he  could  never  forgive  his  philosophic  master  was  the 
demotion  to  the  Essay."— Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope. 

t  Van  outers  to  the  Staftes-General,  ^^,  1690 ;  Nuoisens  LiittzeU's  1Kb- 
ry  ;  Treasury  Letter  Book,  Feb.  4,  16|f . 
m.  I  I 
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WUtehfJ],  ,tli&  CJommisBionB  of  Lieatenancj  all  over  ibo 
kingdom  were  leviaed*  -The  TofrieB  hady^^ during  twdra 
months,  been  complaining  that  their  share  in  the  gowu- 
ment  of  Ae  districts  in  which  thej  lived  bore  no  proportion 
to'  their  number,  to  their  wealth,  Mpd  to  the  cons|deiiiiatt 
which  thej  enjoyed  in  sociefy.  They  now  regained  wUt 
great  delight  their  former  position  in  their  shiree.  The 
Whigs  laisecl  *a  cry  that  the  king  W9fi  &ully  betrayed,  and 
that  he  had  :been. induced  by . evil  counselor?  to  put  As 
sword  intp  the  liands  of  men  who,  as  soon  as  a  fiiiToallb 
opportunity  ofiered,  would  turn  the  edge  against  Tiimiialt 
In  a  dialogue  which  was  believed  to  have  been  written  hf 
the  newly-created  Earl  of  Warrington,  and  which  had  a  widb 
drculation  at  the  time,  but  has  long  been  forgotten,  the  lead 
lieutenant  of  a  county*  was.introdutied  expressing  his  appitf- 
hrasions  that  the  inajority  ;Qf  his  deputies  were  traitors  at 
heart,f  But  nowhere  was  ihe  excitement  produced  bj  As 
new  distributk)n  of  ^Wjor  so  gi;eat  as  in  the  capitaL  By  a 
Commission  of  Lieutenancy  which  had  been  issued  immep 
diatdy  after  the  Revolution,  the  train-bands  of  the  city  had 
been  put  under  the  command  of  stanch  Whigs.  Those  pow- 
erful and  opulent  citizens  whose  names  were  omitted  cdae* 
plained  that  the  list  was  filled  with  elders  of  Puritan  ooa^ 
gregatjions,  with  Shaftesbnry^s  brisk  boys,  with  Bye  House 
plotters,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find,  minted, 
with  that  multitude  of  &natics  and  levelers,  a  single  man 
sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  and  to  the  Church.  A  new 
comtnission  now  appeared,  framed  by  Caermarthen  and  Not- 
tingham. They  had  taken  counsel  with  Compton,  the  bish- 
op of  the  diocese ;  and  Compton  was  not  ja  very  discreet  adr 
viser.  He  had  originally  been  a  High  Churchman  and  a 
Tory.  The  severity  witlx  which  h^  had  been  treated  in  the 
late  reign  had  transformed  him  into  a  Latitudinarian  and  a 
rebel ;  and  he  had  now,  from  jealousy  of  Tillotson,  tuxnsd 
High  Churchman  and  Tory  again.    The  Whigs  complained 

*  The  Dialogue  between  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  one  of  bia  Depatiet  nil 
not  be  iNuid  in  the  toUectidb  of  Wanington*a  writings  whjdi  wm  pobGihid 
mlOM,iiiid8rthetaiieCioi^MUehoald«6mD,ofhieftaii^. 
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that  they  were  nngrat^ixllj  proscribed  by  a  government 
which  owed  its  existence  to  them ;  that  some  of  the  best 
friends  of  King  William  had  been  dismissed  with  contumely, 
to  make  room  for  some  of  his  worst  enemies,  for  men  who 
were  as  unworthy  of  trust  as  any  Irish  Bapparee,  for  men 
who  had  delivered  up  to  a  l^rrant  the  charter  and  the  imme- 
morial privileges  of  the  city,  for  men  who  had  made  them- 
selves notorious  by  the  cruelty  with  which  they  had  enforced 
the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters ;  nay,  for  men 
who  had  sat  on  those  juries  which  had  found  Bussell  and 
Cornish  guilty.*  The  discontent  was  so  great  that  it  seemed, 
during  a  short  time,  likely  to  cause  pecuniary  embarrassment 
to  the  state.  The  supplies  voted  by  the  late  Parliament 
came  in  slowly.  •  The  wants  of  the  public  service  were, 
pressing.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  to  the  citizens  of 
London  that  the  government  always  looked  for  help ;  and 
the  government  of  William  had  hitherto  looked  especially 
to  those  citizens  who  professed  Whig  opinions.  Things 
were  now  changed.  A  few  eminent  Whigs,  in  their  first 
anger,  sullenly  refused  to  advance  monej'.  Nay,  one  or  two 
unexpectedly  withdrew  considerable  sums  from  the  Excheq- 
uer.t  The  financial  difficulties  might  have  been  serious,  had 
not  some  wealthy  Tories,  who,  if  Sachevereirs  clause  had 
become  law,  would  have  been  excluded  from  all  municipal 
honors,  offered  the  Treasury  a  hundred  thousand  poimds 
down,  and  promised  to  raise  a  still  larger  sum.t 

While  the  city  was  thus  agitated,  came  a  day  appointed 
by  royal  proclamation  for  a  general  fast.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  this  solemn  act  of  devotion  were  the  lamentable 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  approaching  departure  of  the  king. 
Prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son and  for  the  success  of  his  arms.    The  churches  of  Lon- 

*  Van  Gitten  to  the  Statca-Gcncral,  March  ^,  April  -f^,  1690 ;  Narclssua 
Luttrell*8  Diary ;  Burnet,  ii.,  72 ;  The  Triennial  Mayor,  or  the  Rapparees,  a 
Poem,  1691.     The  poet  says  of  one  of  the  new  civic  functionaries : 
"  Soon  his  prrcense  to  conscience  we  can  root, 
And  In  a  bloody  jnry  find  him  oat, 
Where  noble  Publios  worried  was  with  rogoas.** 

t  Treasury  Minute  Bookj  Feb.  5,  16|J. 

t  Van  Citters.  Feb.  D^,  Mar.  ^,  Mar.  ^,  1690. 
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itfd,  idio  wvi^  widi  MUEOolj' w 
Toriei  <lr  BodMite  Wkig%  enrM  I^Mnb^  M  «^ 
paUio  mind,  and  eaxneBtlj  eadiortad  ibm  IbdEViifitte  ir&> 
holdy  at  dus  gimt  oonjunctme,  a  hewtjr  n^ppovft  inMB  4ht 
priaoe,  with  whose  &te  was  bound  up  tbe  fttte  of  tiM  whdk 
nation.    3Baniet  told  a  laige  congregation  from  diB.|«lpil 
how  tlie  Gnab^  when  llie  Qieat  Tiak  was  pnpaa^ 
a^gS'GoQStaiitinopley  could  not  be  penuadad  t6  contnbate 
anf  part  of  their  wMlth  fer  the  oommon  defauMi  I 
Uttaify  ^hqr  repented  of  their  avarice  when  ibej : 
palled  to  dbKver  up  to  the  victorious  infideb  due 
Whidi  b^leeai  refused  to  the  supplioiitions  of  the  ]^ 
tian  eupefor** 

l%a  Whigs,  however,  as  a  par^,  did  not  stand  m  need 
of  soflh  an  admonition.  Grieved  and  angiy  aa  4107  wese, 
tiM|f  Wtte  perfectly  sensible  that  on  the  atafaifitf  of  the 
tlooDe  of  William  depended  all  that,  they  aioat  Uigfalj 
prised.  What  some  of  them  ndght,  at  this  eaqfnnctore, 
hatebeen  t^npted  to  do  if  they  ^rald  have  tend  another 
leader,  i(  for  examfJe,  their  Protestant  dnka^  Itab  King 
Mbnmouth,  had  still  been  Hving,  may  be  doaibhJL  But 
tfatir  only  choioe  was  between  the  sovereign  whom  dwy  had 
iM  up  and  the  sovereign  whom  they  had  pulbd  down.  It 
would  have  been  Btraage  indeed  if  they  had.  taken  part  with 
James  in  order  to  punish  William,  when  the  worst  fieuilt 
which  they  imputed  to  William  was  that  he  did  not  partic- 
ipate in  the  vindictive  feeling  with  which  they  remembered 
the  tyranny  of  James.  Much'  as  they  disliked  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  Bloody  Circuit  They 
therefore,  even  in  their  ill  humor,  continued  true  to  their  own 
king,  and,  while  grumbling  at  him,  were  ready  to  stand  bj 
him  against  his  adversary  with  their  lives  and  fortones-t 

ThCTe  were,  indeed,  exceptions,  but  they  were  very  few ; 
and  they  were  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  two  classes, 


*  Van  Citten,  Much  ^,  1090.    The  leniioii  it  extant. 
at  Bow  Church  before  the  Court  of  AUennen. 
t  Welwood*8  Mercurius  Refoimatiu,  Feb.  IS,  169a 
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which,  though  widelj  difSoiiig  from  each  other  in  social  po- 
Bition,  dofldj  resemUed  each  other  in  hudty  of  principle. 
All  thf)  Whigs  who  are  known  to  have  trafficked  with  Saint 
Germain's  belonged,  not  to  the  main  bodj  of  the  party,  but 
either  to  the  head  or  to  the  taiL  They  were  either  patri- 
cians high  in  rank  and  office,  or  caitifb  who  had  long  been 
employed  in  the  fbnlest-dmdgery  of  faction.  To  the  former 
dads  belonged  Shrewsbury.  Of  the  latter  class  the  most 
remarkable  spedmen*  was  Robert  Ferguson.  From  the  day 
on  which  the  Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved,  Shrews- 
bory  began  4o  waver  in  his  allegiance ;  bat  that  he  had  ever 
wavered  was  not,  till  long  nfier,  snspected  by  the  public 
•That  Ferguson  had,  a  few  months  after  the  Bevolntion,  be- 
come a  furious  Jacobite,  was  no  secret  to  any  body,  and 
'  ou^t  not  to  have  been  matter  of  surprise  to  any  body. 
For  his  apostasy  he  could  not  plead  even  the  miserable  ex- 
cuse that  he  had  been  neglected.  The  ignominious  services 
which  he  had  fermerly  Tendered  to  his  party  as  a  spy,  a 
raiser  of  riots,  a  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of  libels,  a 
prompter  of  false  witnesses,  had  been  rewarded  only  too 
prodigally  for  the  honor  of  the  new  government  That  he 
should  hold  any  high  office  was,  of  course,  impossible.  But 
a  sinecure  place  of  five  hundred  a  year  had  been  created  for 
him  in  the  department  of  the  Excise.  He  now  had  what  to 
him  was  opulence ;  but  opulence  did  not  satisfy  him.  For 
money,  indeed,  he  had  never  scrupled  to  be  guilty  of  fraud 
aggravated  by  hypocrisy ;  yet  the  love  of  money  was  not 
his  strongest  passion.  Long  habits  had  developed  in  him 
a  moral  disease  from  which  people  who  make  political  agi- 
tation their  calling  are  seldom  wholly  firee.  He  could  not 
be  quiet.  Sedition,  from  being  his  business,  had  become 
his  pleasure.  It  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  live  without 
doing  mischief  a3  for  an  old  dram-drinker  or  an  old  opium- 
eater  to  live  without  the  daily  dose  of  poison.  The  very 
discomforts  and  hazards  of  a  lawless  life  had  a  strange  at- 
traction for  him.  He  could  no  more  be  turned  into  a  peace- 
able and  loyal  subject  than  the  fox  can  be  turned  into  a 
shepherd's  dog,  or  tiian  the  kite  can  be  taught  the  habits  of 
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the  barn-door  fowl.  The  red  Indkn  prefers  his  hunting- 
ground  to  cultivated  fields  and  statelj  cities ;  the  gipsj, 
sheltered  bj  a  commodious  roof^  and  provided  with  meat  in 
due  season,  still  pines  for  the  ragged  tent  on  the  moor  and 
the  meal  of  cairion ;  and  even  so  Ferguson  became  wear}^ 
of  plenty  and  security,  of  his  salary,  his  house,  his  table, 
and  his  coach,  and  longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  so- 
cieties where  none  could  enter  without  a  pass-word,  the  di- 
rector of  secret  presses,  the  distributor  *of  inflanmiatoiy 
pamphlets ;  to  see  the  walls  placarded  with  descriptions  of 
his  person  and  offers  of  reward  for  his  apprehension;  to 
have  six  or  seven  names,  with  a  different  wig  and  cloak  for 
each,  and  to  change  his  lodgings  thrice  a  week  at  dead  of 
night.  His  hostility  was  not  to  Popery  or  to  Protestantism, 
to  monarchical  government  or  to  republican  government,  to 
the  house  of  Stuart  or  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  but  to  what- 
ever was  at  the  time  established. 

By  the  Jacobites  tliis  new  ally  was  eagerly  welcomed 
They  were  at  that  moment  busied  with  schemes  in  which 
the  help  of  a  veteran  plotter  was  much  needed.  There  had 
been  a  great  stir  among  them  from  the  day  on  which  it  had 
been  announced  that  William  had  determined  to  take  the 
command  in  Ireland ;  and  they  were  all  looking  forward 
with  impatient  hope  to  his  departure.  He  was  not  a  prince 
against  whom  men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  a  standard  of 
rebellion.  His  courage,  his  sagacity,  the  secrecy  of  his 
counsels,  the  success  which  had  generally  crowned  his  en- 
terprises, overawed  the  vulgar.  Even  his  most  acrimonious 
enemies  feared  him  at  least  as  much  as  they  hated  him. 
While  he  was  at  Kensington,  ready  to  take  horse  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  malcontents  who  prized  their  heads  and  their 
estates  were  generally  content  to  vent  their  hatred  by  drink- 
ing confusion  to  his  hooked  nose,  and  by  squeezing  with 
significant  energy  the  orange  which  was  his  emblem.  But 
their  courage  rose  when  they  reflected  that  the  sea  would 
soon  roll  between  him  and  our  island.  In  the  military  and 
political  calculations  of  that  age,  thirty  leagues  of  water 
were  as  important  as  three  hundred  leagues  now  are.     The 
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winds  and  waves  freqnentlj  intexrapted  all  communication 
between  England  and  Ireland.  It  sometimes  happened  that, 
during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  not  a  word  of  intelligence 
from  London  reached  Dublin.  Twenty  English  counties 
might  be  up  in  arms  long  before  any  rumor  that  an  insur- 
rection was  eyen  apprehended  could  reach  Ulster.  Early 
in  the  spring,  therefore,  the  leading  malcontents  assembled 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  an  extensive  plan 
of  action,  and  corresponded  assiduously  both  with  France 
and  with  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  &ctions  when,  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  the  new  Parliament  met.  The  first  duty 
which  the  Commlons  had  to  perform  was  that  of  choosing  a 
Speaker.  Tirevor  was  proposed  by  Lowther,  was  elected 
without  opposition,  and  was  presented  and  approved  with 
the  ordinary  ceremoniaL  The  king  then  made  a  speech  in 
whieh  he  especially  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
houses  two  important  subjects,  the  settling  of  the  revenue 
and  the  granting  of  an  amnesty.  He  repi^sented  strongly 
the  necessity  of  dispatch.  Every  day  was  precious ;  the  sea- 
son for  action  was  approaching.  *  ^*  Let  not  us,^'  he  said, 
^^  be  engaged  in  debates  while  our  enemies  arc  in  the  field."* 

The  first  subject  which  the  Commons  took  into  consid- 
eration was  ,the  state  of  the  revenue.  A  great  part  of  the 
taxes  had,  siiLce  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  been 
collected  under  the  anthority  of  acts  passed  for  short  terms, 
and  it  was  now  time  to  determine  on  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. A  list  of  the  salaries  and  pensions  for  which  pro* 
vision  was  to  be  made  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  the 
apiount  of  the  sums  thus  expended  called  forth  very  just 
complaints  from  the  independent  members,  among  whom 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  distinguished  himself  by  his  sarcastic 
pleasantry.  A  clever  speech  which  he  made  against  the^ 
placemen  stole  into  print  and  was  widely  circulated ;  .it  has 
since  been  often  republished,  and  it  proves,  what  his  poems 
and  plays  might  make  us  doubt,  that  his  contemporaries 
were  not  mistaken  in  considering  him  as  a  man  of  parts  and 
•  Gommoiui'  Joonudi,  Man^  SO,  81,  88,  16§f . 
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viyacitj.  Unfortnnatelj,  the  iU-humor  which  the  sight  of 
the  Civil  List  caBsed  evaporated  m  jests  and  inyectives 
without  producing  any  Reform. 

Thci  ordinary  revenue^  by  which  the  government  had  been 
supported  before  the  Bevolution,  had  been  partly  hereditar 
ry,  and  bad  been  partly  drawn  fix)m  taxes  granted  to  each 
sovereign  for  life.^  The  hereditary  revenue  had  passed, 
with  the  crown«  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  derived  from 
the  rents  of  the  royal  domains,  from  fees,  from  fines,  from 
wine  licenses,  from  the  first-fruits  and  teilths  of  benefices, 
from  the  receipts  of  the  pos^office,  and  firom  that  part  of  the 
excise  which  had,  immediately  after  the  Bestoration,  been 
granted  to  Charles  the  Second  and  to  his  successors  forev- 
er, in  lieu  of  the  feudal  services  due  to  our  ancient  kings. 
The  income  fix)m  all  these  sources  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 
'  Those  duties  of  excise  and  customs  which  had  been 
granted  to  James  for  life  had,  at  the  close  of  his  leign, 
yielded  about  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually. 
William  naturally  wished  to  have  this  income  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  his  uncle  had  enjoyed  it,  and  his  ministers 
did  their  best  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Lowther  moved  that 
the  grant  should  be  to  the  king  and  queen  for  their  joint 
and  separate  lives,  and  spoke  repeatedly  and  earnestly  in 
defense  of  this  motion.  He  set  forth  Willidm's  claims  to 
public  gratitude  and  confidence ;  the  nation  rescued  firom 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power;  the  Church  delivered  from 
persecution ;  the  Constitution  established  on  a  firm  basis. 
Would  the  Commons  deal  grudgingly  with  a  prince  who 
had  done  more  for  England  than  had  ever  been  done  far 
her  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  so  short  a  time ;  with  s 
prince  who  was  now  about  to  expose  himself  to  hostile 
weapons  and  pestilential  air  in  order  to  preserve  the  English 
colony  in  Ireland ;  with  a  prince  who  was  prayed  for  in  ev- 
ery comer  of  the  world  where  a  congregation  of  Protestants 
could  meet  for  the  worship  of  God  ?t     But  on  this  subject 

•  Commons'  Journals,  March  28, 1690,  and  March  1  and  March  20,  I68|. 
t  Grey's  Jkibutm,  Masch  97  and  »,  ISSO. 
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Lowther  hmmgaed  in  vain.  Whigs  and  Tories  wexe  equal- 
ly fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the  liberalitj  of  Parliaments  had 
been  the  chief  caose  of  the  diBasters  of  the  last  thirty  years; 
that  to  the  liberality  of  the  Parliament  of  1660  was  to  be 
ascribed  the  misgovemment  of  the  Cabal ;  that  to  the  lib- 
erality pf  the  Parliament  of  1685  was  to  be  ascribed  the 
Declaration  of  Indolgence,  and  that  the  Parliament  of  1690 
would  be  inexcus^Lble  if  it  did  not  profit  by  a  long,  a  pain- 
ful, an  onraiying  e;q>erience.  After  much  dispute  a  com- 
promiae  was  made.  That  portion  of  the  excise  which  had 
been  settled  for  life  on  James,  and  which  was  estimated  at 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  was  settled  on  Will- 
iam and  Mary  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives.  It  was 
supposed  that,  with  the  hereditary  revenue  and  with  three 
hundred  thousand  a  year  more  from  the  excise,  their  maj- 
esties would  have,  independent  of  parliamentary  control, 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Out 
of  tins  income  was  to  be  defrayed  the  charge  both  of  the 
royal  household  and  of  those  civil  offices  of  which  a  list  had 
been  laid  before  the  House.  This  income  was  therefore 
called  the  Civil  List  The  expenses  of  the  royal  household 
are  now  entirely  separated  from  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
government,  but,  by  a  whimsical  perversion,  the  name  of 
Civil  List  has  remained  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue which  is  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
household.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  several  neighbor^ 
ing  nations  should  have  thought  this  most  unmeaning  of 
all  names  worth  borrowing.  Those  duties  of  customs  which 
had  been  settled  for  life  on  Charles  and  James  successively, 
and  which,  in  the  year  before  the  Bevolution,  had  yielded 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  granted  to  the  crown 
for  a  term  of  only  four  years.* 

William  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment. He  thought  it  unjust  and  ungrateful  in  a  people 
whose  liberties  he  had  saved  to  bind  him  over  to  his  good 

*  Commons*  Joornalfl,  March  38, 1690.  A  very  clear  and  exact  account  of 
Ibe  way  in  whkh  tliA  rsvenoe  waa  lettM  waa  aent  bj  Van  Gitlefa  to  the 
States-Geneial,  April  i^,  1690. 
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behavior.  "The  genilemen  of  England,**  he  said  to  Bnr- 
net,  "  trusted  King  James,  who  was  an  enemy  of  their  re- 
Bgion  and  of  their  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me,  by 
whom  their  religion  and  their  laws  have  been  preserved." 
Burnet  answered  very  properly  that  there  was  no  mark  of 
personal  confidence  which  his  majesty  was  not  entitled  to 
demand,  but  that  this  question  was  not  a  question  of  pei^ 
sonal  confidence.  The  Estates  of  the  realm  wished  to  es- 
tablish a  general  principle ;  they  wished  to  set  a  precedent 
which  might  seccbre  a  remote  posterity  against  evils  such 
as  the  indiscreet  liberality  of  former  Parliaments  had  pro- 
duced. "  From  those  evils  your  majesty  has  delivered  this 
generation.  By  accepting  the  gift  of  the  Commons  on  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  offered,,  your  majesty  will  be  also  a  de- 
liverer of  future  generations.*'  William  was  not  convinced, 
but  he  had  too  much  wisdom  and  self-commsnd  to  give 
way  to  his  ill-humor,  and  he  accepted  graciously  what  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  ungraciously  given.* 

The  Civil  List  was  charged  with  an  annuity  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  in  addition 
to  an  annuity  of  thirty  thou3and  pounds  which  had  been  set- 
tled on  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  This  arrangement 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  which  had  been  efiected 
with  much  difficulty  and  after  many  irritating  disputes. 
The  king  and  queen  had  never,  since  the  commencement  of 
their  reign,  been  on  very  good  terms  with  their  sister. 
That  William  should  have  been  disliked  by  a  woman  who 
had  just  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  his  temper  was  sour 
and  his  manners  repulsive,  and  who  wa*s  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating  his  higher  qualities,  is  not  extraor^nary. 
But  Mary  was  made  to  bo  loved.  So  lively  and  intelligent 
a  woman  could  not,  indeed,  derive  much  pleasure  from  the 
society  of  Anne,  who,  when  in  good  humor,  was  meekly 
stupid,  and  when  in  bad  humor  was  sulkily  stupid.  Yet 
the  queen,  whose  kindness  had  endeared  her  to  her  fauitiblest 
attendants,  would  hardly  have  made  an  enemy  of  one  whom 
it  was  her  duty  and  her  interest  to  make  a  fiiend,  had  not 

*  Burnet,  ii.,  43. 
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an  infinenoe,  strangelj  potent  and  strangelj  malignant,  been 
incessantlj  at  work  to  divide  the  rojal  house  against  itself. 
The  fimdness  of  the  princess  for  Lady  Marlborough  was 
such  as,  in  a  superstitious  age,  would  have  been  ascribed  to 
some  talisman  or  potion.  Not  onlj  had  the  firiends,  in  their 
confidential  intercourse  with  each  other,  dropped  all  cere- 
mony and  titles,  and  become  plain  Mrs.  Morlej  and  plain . 
Mrs.  Freeman,  but  even  Prince  Greorgc,  who  cared  as  much 
for  the  dignity  of  his  birth  as  he  was  capable  of  caring  for 
any  thing  but  claret  and  calveted  salmon,  submitted  to  be 
Mr.  Morley.  The  countess  boasted  that  she  had  selected 
the  name  of  Freeman  because  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  fininkness  and  boldness  of  her  oharacter ;  and,  to  do  her 
justice,  it  was  not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  courtiers  that  she 
established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic  empire  over 
the  feeblest  of  minds.  She  had  little  of  that  tact  which  is 
the  characteristic  talent  of  her  sex ;  she  was  far  too  violent 
to  flatter  or  to  dissemble ;  but,  by  a  rare  chance,  she  had 
fidlen  in  with  a  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradiction 
acted  as  philtres.  In  this  grotesque  friendship,  all  the  loy- 
alty, the  patience,  the  self-devotion  was  on  the  side  of  the 
mistress.  The  whims,  the  haughty  airs,  the  fits  of  ill  tem- 
per were  on  the  side  of  the  waiting^woman. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  relation  in  which  the 
two  ladies  stood  to  Mr.  Freeman,  as  they  called  Marlbor- 
ough. In  foreign  countries  people  knew  in  general  that 
Anne  was  governed  by  the  Churchills.  They  knew  also 
that  the  man  who  appeared  to  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  her 
fiivor  was  not  only  a  great  soldier  and  politician,  but  also 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  time ;  that  his  face  and 
figure  were  eminently  handsome,  his  temper  at  once  bland 
and  resolute,  his  manners  at  once  engaging  and  noble. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  graces  and  accom- 
plishments like  his  should  win  a  female  heart.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, therefore,  many  persons  imagined  that  he  was  Anne's 
£Eivored  lover,  and  he  wah  so  described  in  contemporaiy 
French  libels  which  have  long  been  forgotten.  In  England 
this  calumny  never  found  credit  even  with  the  vulgar,  and 
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ig  nowhere  to  be  found  even  in  the  moat  ribald  doggerdl  that 
was  fiang  about  our  streets.     In  truth,  the  princeas  seems 
never  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  thoaght  inconsistent  with  her 
conjugal  vows.     To  her,  Marlborough,  with  all  his  genius 
and  bis  valor,  his  beauty  and  his  grace,  was  nothing  bat  the 
husband  of  her  friend.     Direct  power  over  her  royal  high> 
ness  he  had  none.     He  could  influence  her  only  by  the  in> 
strumentality  of  his  wife,  and  his  wife  was  no  passive  in- 
strument   Though  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  in  any  thing 
that  she  ever  did,  or  said,  or  wrote,  any  indication  of  supe- 
rior understanding,  her  fierce  passions  and  strong  will  ena- 
bled her  often  to  rule  a  husband  who  was  bom  to  rule  grave 
senates  and  mighty  armies.     His  courage,  that  courage 
which  the  most  perilous  emergencies  of  war  only  made  cool- 
er and  more  steady,  feiled  him  when  he  had  to  encounter     i 
his  Sarah's  ready  tears  and  voluble  reproaches,  the  poutings     I 
of  her  Up  and  the  tossings  of  her  head.     History  exhibits     ' 
to  us  few  spectacles  more  remarkable  than  that  of  a  great     i 
and  wise  man,  who,  when  he  had  combined  vast  and  pxx>-     j 
found  schemes  of  policy,  could  carry  them  into  effiact  only     ' 
by  inducing  one  foolish  woman,  who  was  often  unmanage* 
able,  to  manage  another  woman  who  was  more  foolish  stilL 

In  one  point  the  earl  and  the  countess  were  perfectly     i 
agreed.    They  were  equally  bent  on  getting  money,  though,     t 
when  it  was  got,  he  loved  to  hoard  it,  and  she  was  not  un-     | 
willing  to  spend  it.*    The  favor  of  the  princess  they  both 
regarded  as  a  valuable  estate.     In  her  father's  reign  they 
had  begun  to  grow  rich  by  means  of  her  bounty.     She  was 
naturally  inclined  to  parsimony,  and,  even  when  she  wtfs 
on  the  throne,  her  equipages  and  tables  were  by  no  means 
sumptuous.t    It  might  have  been  thought,  therefore,  that, 
while  she  was  a  subject,  thirty  thousand  a  year,  with  a  les- 

*  In  a  contemporaiy  lampoon  are  these  lines  : 
"  Oh,  happy  eoapla !    In  their  lift 
Thflre  does  appoor  no  sign  oTitrift. 
They  do  agree  so  in  the  mala, 
To  saeriOee  their  soois  for  gain.** 

Tkt  F^maU  Nim,  1090,  I    j 

t  SwiftmentioDsthe  deficiency  of  hospitality  and  magoificmica  in  htrhoiif^       I 
hold.    JoumaltoStslk,  Angvst8,1711.  I   ^ 
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ideace  in  the  palace,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  her  wants.  There  "wend  probably  not  in  the  kingdom 
two  noblemen  possessed  of  such  an  income.  Bat  nq  in- 
come would  satisfy  the  greediness  of  those  who  governed 
her.  '  She  repeatedly  contracted  debts  which  James  repeat- 
edly dischaiged,  not  without  expressing  much  surprise  and 
displeasure. 

The  Bevdution  opened  to  the  Churchills  a  new  and 
boundless  prospect  of  gain.  The  whole  conduct  of  their 
mistress  at  the  great  crisis  had  proved  that  she  had  no  will, 
no  judgment,  no  conscience  but  theirs.  To  them  she  had 
sacrificed  affections,  prejudices,  habits,  interests.  In  obe- 
dience to  them  she  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  her 
fiither ;  she  had  fled  from  Whitehall  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
through  iee  and  mire,  to  a  hackney-coach ;  she  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  rebel  camp ;  she  had  consented  to  yield  her 
place  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
They  saw  with  pleasure  that  she,  over  whom  they  possess- 
ed such  boundless  influence,  possessed  no  common  influence 
over  others.  Scarcely  ha^the  Revolution  been  accomplish- 
ed, when  many  Tories,  disliking  both  the  king  who  had  been 
driven  out  and  the  king  who  had  come  in,  and  doubting 
whether  their  religion  had  more  to  fear  from  Jesuits  or  from 
Latitndinarians,  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  rally  round 
Anne.  Nature  had  made  her  a  bigot.  Such  was  the  con- 
stitution of  her  mind  that  to  the  religion  of  her  nursery  she 
could  not  but  adhere,  without  examination  and  without 
doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.  In  the  court  of  her 
fiither  she  had  been  deaf  to  all  that  could  be  urged  in  favor 
of  transubstantiflrtion  and  auricular  confession.  In  the  court 
of  her  brother-in-law  she  was  equaDy  deaf  to  all  that  could 
be  urged  in  favor  of  a  general  union  among  Protestants. 
This  slowness  and  obstinacy  made  her  important.  It  was 
a  great  thing  to  be  the  only  member  of  the  royal  family  who 
regarded  Papists  and  Presbyterians  with  an  impartial  aver- 
sion. While  a  large  party  was  disposed  to  make  her  an 
idol,  she  was  r^arded  by  her  two  artfhl  servants  merely  as 
a  puppet    They  knew  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  give 
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seriooB  annoyance  to  the  goyernment,  and  they  determined 
to  use  this  power  in  order  to  extort  money,  nominally,  for 
her,  but  leally  for  themselves.  While  Marlborongh  was 
commanding  the  English  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  llie 
execution  of  the  plan  was  necessarily  left  to  his  wife ;  and 
she  acted,  not  as  he  would  doubtless  have  acted,  with  pru- 
dence and  temper,  but,  as  is  plain  even  from  her  own  nana- 
tive,  with  odious  violence  and  insolence.  Indeed,  she  had 
passions  to  gratify  from  which  he  was  altogether  firee.  He^ 
though  one  of  the  most  covetous,  was  one  of  the  least  acari- 
monious  of  mankind ;  but  malignity  was  in  her  a  stronger 
passion  than  avarice.  She  hated  easily ;  slu)  hated  hearti- 
ly;  and  she  hated  implacably.  Among  the  objects  dha 
hatred  were  all  who  were  related  to  her  mistress  .either  on 
the  paternal  or  on  the  maternal  side.  No  person  who  had 
a  natural  interest  in  the  princess  could  observe  without  un- 
easiness the  strange  in&tuation  which  made  her  the  slaTe 
of  an  nmperious  and  reckless  termagant.  This  the  countess 
well  knew.  In  her  view  the  royal  family  and  the  £imily  o( 
Hyde,  however  they  niight  diflFer  as  to  other  matters,  were 
leagued  against  lier,  and  she  detested  them  all,  JameSj Will- 
iam and  Mary,  Clarendon  and  Kocliester.  Now  was  the 
time  to  wreak  the  accumulated  spite  of  years.  It  was  not 
enough  to  obtain  a  great,  a  regal  revenue  for  Anne.  That 
revenue  must  be  obtained  by  means  which  would  wound 
and  humble  those  whom  the  favorite  abhorred.  It  must 
not  be  asked,  it  must  not  be  accepted,  as  a  mark  of  frater 
nal  kindness,  but  demanded  in  hostile  tones,  and  wrung  by 
force  from  reluctant  hands.  No  application  was  made  to 
the  king  and  queen ;  but  they  learned  with  astonishment 
that  Lady  Marlborough  was  indefatigable  in  canvassing  the 
Tory  members  of  Parliament,  that  a  princess's  party  was 
forming,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  moved  to 
settle  on  her  royal  highness  a  vast  income  independent  of 
the  crown.  Mary  asked  her  sister  what  these  proceedings 
meant.  "  I  hear,"  said  Anne,  *'  that  my  friends  have  t 
mind  to  make  me  some  settlement''  It  is  said  that  the 
queen,  greatly  hurt  by  an  expression  which  seemed  to  im- 
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by  the  king.  Nothing  less  than  seventy  thousand  a  joir 
would  content  them.  But  their  cupidity  overreached  itsdC 
The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  great  disposition  to  giaft- 
ifj  her  royal  highness ;  but,  when  at  length  her  too  eager 
adherents  ventured  to  name  the  sum  which  they  wished  to 
grant,  the  murmurs  were  loud.  Seventy  thousand  a  year, 
at  a  time  when  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state  were 
'  daily  increasing,  when  the  receipt  of  the  customs  was  daily 
diminishing,  when  trade  Was  low,  when  eveiy  gentleman, 
every  farmer,  was  retrenching  something  from  the  diaige 
of  his  table  and  his  cellar!  The  general  opinion  was  lint 
the  sum  which  the  king  was  understood  to  be  willing  to 
give  would  be  amply  sufficient.*  At  last  something  was 
conceded  on  both  sides.  The  princess  was  forced  to  content 
herself  with^  fifty  thousai^d  a  year,  and  William  agreed  that 
this  sum  should  be  settled  on  her  by  Act  of  Parliament 
She  rewarded  the  services  of  Lady  Marlborough  with  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  a  year  ;t  but  this  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  very  small  part  of  what  the  Churchills  gained  by  the  ar- 
rangement. 

After  these  transactions  the  two  royal  sisters  continued 
during  many  months  to  live  on  terms  of  eiviUty  and  even 
of  apparent  friendship.  But  Mary,  though  she  seems  to 
have  borne  no  malice  to  Anne,  undoubtedly  folt  against 
Lady  Marlborough  as  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle 
heart  is  capable  of  feeling.  Marlborough  had  been  out  of  . 
England  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  which  his  wife  had 
spent  in  canvassing  among  the  Tories,  and,  though  he  had 
undoubtedly  acted  in  concert  with  her,  had  acted,  as  usual, 
with  temper  and  decorum.  He  therefore  continued  to  re- 
ceive from  William  many  marks  of  favor  which  were  un- 
accompanied by  any  indication  of  displeasure. 

In  the  debate  on  the  settling  of  the  revenue,  the  distinc- 
tion between  Whigs  and  Tories  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  clearly  marked.  In  truth,  if  there  was  any  thing 
about  which  the  two  parties  were  agreed,  it  was  the  expc- 

•  CommonB*  JoumaU,  December  17  and  18,  1689. 
t  Vindication  of  the  DachcH  of  Marlborough. 
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by  a  majoritj  of  seveiL*  Many  peers  signed  a  strong  'geih 
test  written  by  Nottingham,  In  this  protest  the  bill,  wUdk 
was  indeed  open  to  yerbal  critidsm,  was  impolitely  desoibed 
as  being  neidier  good  English  nor  good  sense.  The  majoi- 
ity  passed  it  rosolatioa  that  the  protest  should  be  expungej^ 
and  against  this  xesdntion  Nottingham  aixd  his  fidlowan 
again  protested.!  The  king  was  displeased  by  the  pMt 
nacity  of  his  secretary  of  state ;  so  moch  displeased,  indfio^ 
that  Nottingham  dedaied  his  intention  of  resigning  As 
Seals ;  but  the  dispute  iras  soon  acconunodated.  "V^fam 
was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  yalue  of  an  honest  man  ia  a 
dishonest  age.  The  rery  scrupulosity  which  made  "S^ 
tin^iam  a  mutineer  was  a  security  that  he  would  nerv  be 
a  traitor4 

The  bill  went  down  to  the  Lower  House,  and  it  was  fidly 
expected  that  the  contest  there  would  be  long  and  fieras; 
but  a  sin^  speech  settled  the  question.  Somera,  witk  a 
fiirce  and  eloquence  which  surprised  even  an  audience  m> 
customed  to  hear  him  with  pleasure,  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  high  Tories.  "  If  the  Convaft- 
tion,"  it  was  thus  that  he  argued,  *'  was  not  a  Parliamenjfc, 
how  can  we  be  a  Parliament  ?  An  Act  of  Elizabeth  po» 
vides  that  no  person  shall  sit  or  vote  in  this  House  till  he 
has  taken  the  old  oath  of  supremacy.  Not  one  of  us  hss 
taken  that  oath.  Instead  of  it,  we  have  all  taken  the  new 
oath  of  supremacy  which  the  late  Parliament  substituted  for 
the  old  oath.  It  is  therefore  a  contradiction  to  say  that  the 
acts  of  the  late  Parliament  are  not  now  valid,  and  yet  to 
ask  us  to  enact  that  they  shall  hencefortli  be  valid;  for 
either  they  already  are  so,  or  we  can  never  make  them  so." 
This  reasoning,  which  was,  in  truth,  as  unanswerable  as  that 
of  Euclid,  brought  the  debate  to  a  speedy  dose.  The  biD 
passed  the  Commons  within  forty^ght  hours  after  it  had 
been  read  the  first  time.§ 

•  Van  Cittcra,  April  ^;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  April  8  and  10,  1690 ;  Burnet,  ii.,  41. 

t  VanCitteni,^^,  1S90. 

4  GommoDs' Joani«]%AprilSaiid9,l600;  Gxej*to  Pthetat ;  BaiiMl,iLf 
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ity,  smarting  from  their  defeat,  brought  forward  a  motion 
which  caused  no  little  embarassment  to  the  Tory  placemen* 
The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  the  Whigs  said,  was  drawn  in  temu 
far  too  lax.  It  might  exclude  from  public  employment  a 
few  honest  Jacobites  who  were  generally  too  dull  to  be  mifr- 
chievous;  but  it  was  altogether  inefficient  as  a  means  of 
binding  the  supple  and  slippery  consciences  of  cunning 
priests,  who,  while  affecting  to  bold  the  Jesuits  in  abhor^ 
rence,  were  proficients  in  that  immoral  casuistry  which  was 
the  worst  part  of  Jesuitism.  Some  grave  divines  had  openr 
ly  said,  others  had  even  dared  to  write,  that  they  had  swnn 
fealty  to  William  in  a  sense  altogether  different  from  that 
in  which  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  James.  To  James  ibej 
had  plighted  the  entire  faith  which  a  loyal  subject  owes  to 
a  rightfrd  sovereign ;  but,  when  they  promised  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  William,  they  meant  only  that  they  would  not, 
while  he  was  able  to  hang  them  for  rebelling  or  conspiring 
against  him,  run  any  risk  of  being  hanged.  None  could 
wonder  that  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  malcontent 
clergy  should  have  corrupted  the  malcontent  laity.  When 
prebendaries  and  rectors  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  that 
they  had  equivocated  in  the  very  act  of  kissing  the  New 
Testament,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  attorneys  and 
tax-gatherers  would  be  more  scrupulous.  The  consequence 
was  that  every  department  swarmed  with  traitors ;  that  men 
who  ate  the  king's  bread,  men  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  revenues,  of  victualing 
his  ships,  of  clothing  his  soldiers,  of  making  his  artillery 
ready  for  the  field,  wexe  in  the  habit  of  calling  liim  a  usurp- 
er, and  of  drinking  to  his  speedy  downfall.  Could  any 
government  be  safe  which  was  hated  and  betrayed  by  its 
own  servants  ?  And  was  not  the  English  government  ex- 
posed to  dangers  which,  even  if  all  its  servants  were  tnie, 
might  well  excite  serious  apprehensions  ?  A  disputed  suc- 
cession, war  with  France,  war  in  Scotland,  war  in  Ireland, 
was  not  all  this  enough  without  treachery  in  every  arsenal 
and  in  every  custom-house  ?  There  must  be  an  oath  drawn 
in  language  too  precise  to  be  explained  away,  in  language 
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convinced  themflelyes  that  thej  tan  innocentlj  make,  with 
a  mental  leaervation,  a  promise  which  it  would  be  sinfbl  to 
make  without  such  a  xeseryation.  Against  these  two  dasaes 
of  Jacobites  it  is  true  that  the  present  test  afforda  no  secu- 
rity. !3at  wUl  the  new  test — ^will  any  test — be  more  effi- 
cacious? Will  a  person  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  per- 
son whose  conscience  can  be  set  at  rest  by  immoral  sopb- 
istry,  hesitate  to  repeat  any  phrase  that  you  can  dictate  ? 
The  former  will  kiss,  the  book  without  any  sernple  at  alL 
The  scruples  of  the  latter  wiU  be  very  easily  removed*  He 
now  swears  allegiance  to  one  king  with  a  mental  xeservi^ 
tion.  He  wUl  then  abjure  the  other  king  with  a  mental  res- 
ervation. Do  not  flatttf  yourselves  that  the  ingenuity  of 
lawgivers  will  ever  devise  an  oath  which  the  ingenuity  of 
casuists  will  not  evade.  What,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  any 
oath  in  such  a  matter?  Among  the  many  lessons  whidi 
the  troubles  of  the  last  generation  have  left  us,  none  is  more 
plain  than  this,  that  no  form  of  words,  however  precise,  no 
imprecation,  however  awfiil,  ever  saved,  or  ever  will  save,  a 
government  from  destruction.  Was  not  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  burned  by  the  common  hangman  amid  the 
huzzas  of  tens  of  thousands  who  had  themselves  subscribed 
it  ?  Among  the  statesmen  and  warriors  who  bore  the  chief 
part  in  restoring  Charles  the  Second,  how  many  were  there 
who  had  not  repeatedly  abjured  him  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  well 
known  that  some  of  those  persons  boastfully  affirmed  that,  if 
they  had  not  abjured  him,  they  never  could  have  restored  him  ? 

The  debates  were  sharp,  and  the  issue  during  a  short 
time  seemed  doubtful ;  for  some  of  the  Tories  who  were  in 
office  were  unwilling  to  give  a  vote  which  might  be  thought 
to  indicate  that  they  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the 
king  whom  they  served.  William,  however,  took  care  to 
let  it  be  understood  that  he  had  no  wish  to  impose  a  new 
test  on  his  subjects.  A  few  words  from  him  decided  the 
event  of  the  conflict  The  bill  was  rejected  thirty-six  hours 
after  it  had  been  brought  in  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-two 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-five.* 

•CkmrnoiiiPJoiinuk  April  M,  Si,  and  M;  Qnfm] 
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Ereii  after  this  defisat  the  Whigs  pertinacioiuly  letumed 
to  the  attack.  Haying  fiuled  in  one  house,  they  renewed 
the  hatde  in  the  other.  Five  days  after  the  Abjoration  Bill 
}iad  been  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  another  Abjuration 
Bill,  somewhat  milder,  but  still  very  severe,  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Lords.*  What  was  now  proposed  was  that  no 
person  should  sit  in  either  house  of  Parliament,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil,  military,  or  judicial,  without  making  a  declara- 
tion that  he  would  stand  by  William  and  Mary  against 
James  and  James's  adherents.  Every  male  in  the  kingdom 
who  had  attained. the  age  of  sixteen  was  to  make  the  same 
declaration  before  a  certain  day.  If  he  fiuled  to  do  so  he 
was  to  pay  double  taxes,  and  to  be  incapable  of  exercising 
the  elective  firanchise. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the  king  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He  gave  his  assent  in  form 
to  several  laws,  unrobed,  took  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state 
which  had  been  placed  for  him,  and  listened  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  debate.  To  the  general  surprise,  two  noble- 
men who  had  been  eminently  zealous  for  the  Kevolution 
spoke  against  the  proposed  test.  Lord  Wharton,  a  Puritan 
who  had  fought  for  the  Long  Parliament,  said,  with  amus- 
ing simplici^,  that  he  was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had 
lived  through  troubled  times,  that  he  had  taken  a  great 
many  oaths  in  his  day,  and  that  he  was  a&aid  that  he  had 
not  kept  them  alL  He  prayed  liiat  the  sin  might  not  be 
laid  to  his  charge ;  and  he  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  lay  any  more  snares  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the 
souls  of  his  neighbors.     The  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  cap- 

Lattrell'8  Biaiy.  NardBsua  is  unusually  angry.  He  calls  the  bill  <<  a  perfect 
trick  of  tbe  fitnatics  to  turn  out  the  bishops  and  most  of  the  Church  of  England 
clergy.'*  In  a  Whig  pasquinade  entitled  "  A  speech  intended  to  have  been 
spoken  on  the  Triennial  Bill,  on  Jan.  28/*  169f,  the  king  is  said  to  have 
"  browbeaten  the  Abjuration  Bill." 

*  Lords*  Journals,  May  1,  1690.  This  bill  is  among  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Burnet  confounds  it  with  the  bill  which  the  Commons  had 
rejected  in  the  proeeding  week.  Ralph,  who  saw  that  Burnet  had  conmiitted 
a  bhmder,  hut  did  not  see  what  the  blunder  was,  has,  in  trying  to  correct  it, 
added  several  blundefs  of  his  own ;  and  the  Oxford  editor  of  Burnet  has  been 
mislad  by  Ralph. 
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tain  of  the  English  volunteers  who  had  accompanied  Will- 
iam from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay,  declared  that  he  wu 
mucli  in  the  same  case  with  Lord  Wharton.  Marlboxoagh 
supported  the  bilL  He  wondered,  he  said,  that  it  should 
be  opposed  by  Macclesfield,  who  had  borne  so  pre-eminent 
a  part  in  the  Bevolution.  Macclesfield,  irritated  by  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  retorted  with  terrible  severity: 
'^The  noble  earl,"  he  said,  *^  exaggerates  the  share  which 
I  had  in  the  deliverance  of  our  country.  I  was  ready,  in- 
deed, and  always  shall  be  ready,  to  venture  my  life  in  de- 
fense of  her  laws  and  liberties.  But  there  are  lengths  to 
which,  even  for  the  sake  of  her  laws  and  liberties,  I  codU 
never  go.  I  only  rebelled  against  a  bad  king :  there 
those  who  did  much  more."  Marlborough,  though  not  ( 
ily  discomposed,  could  not  but  feel  the  edge  of  this  i 
William  looked  displeased ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whok 
House  was  troubled  and  gloomy.  It  was  resolved  by  fifty- 
one  votes  to  forty  that  the  bill  should  be  committed ;  and 
it  was  committed,  but  never  reported.  After  many  hard 
struggles  between  the  Whigs  headed  by  Shrewsbury  and 
the  Tories  headed  by  Caermarthen,  it  was  so  much  muti- 
lated that  it  retained  little  more  than  its  name,  and  did  not 
seem,  to  those  who  had  introduced  it,  to  be  worth  any  farther 
contest.* 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  king.  Caermarthen  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  bearing  in  his  hand  a  parchment  signed  by 
WiUiam.     It  was  an  Act  of  Grace  for  political  offenses. 

Between  an  act  of  grace  originating  with  the  sovereign 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  originating  with  the  Estates  of  the 
realm  there  are  some  remarkable  distinctions.  An  act  of 
indemnity  passes  through  all  the  stages  through  which  other 
laws  pass,  and  may,  during  its  progress,  be  amended  by  ei- 
ther House.    An  act  of  grace  is  received  with  peculiar  marks 

•  Lords'  Journals,  May  2  and  3,  1690 ;  Van  Cittcrs,  May  2 ;  Nareistoi 
Luttreirs  Diary  ;  Bumet,  ii.,  44 ;  and  Lord  Dartmouth's  note.  The  changes 
made  by  the  committee  may  be  seen  on  the  bill  in  the  archives  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 
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the  commencement  of  the  ciyil  troubles  of  the  Beventeenth 
century  down  to  the  Revolution,  every  victory  gained  by 
either  party  had  been  followed  by  a  sanguinary  proscription. 
When  the  Broundheads  triumphed  over  the  Cavaliers,  whea 
the  Cavaliers  triumphed  over  the  Roundheads,  when  the  fiih 
ble  of  the  Popish  Plot  gave  the  ascendency  to  the  Whigs, 
when  the  detection  of  the  Bye  House  Plot  transferred  the  a»> 
cendency  to  the  Tories,  blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  mon 
blood  had  flowed.  Every  great  explosion  and  every  great 
recoil  of  public  feeling  had  been  accompanied  by  severities 
which,  at  the  time,  a  predominant  faction  loudly  applauded, 
but  which,  on  a  calm  review,  history  and  posterity  have  OCA- 
demned.  No  wise  and  humane  man,  whatever  may  be  Ida 
political  opinions,  now  mentions  without  reprehension  the 
death  either  of  Laud  or  of  Yane,  either  of  Stafford  or  of 
BusselL  Of  the  alternate  butcheries,  the  last  and  the  wont 
is  that  which  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  names  cf 
James  and  Jefi&eys.  But  it  assuredly  would  not  have  ben 
the  last,  perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  the  worst,  if  Will- 
iam had  not  had  the  virtue  and  the  firmness  resolutely  to 
withstand  the  importunity  of  his  most  zealous  adherents. 
These  men  were  bent  on  exacting  a  terrible  retribution  for 
all  they  had  undergone  during  seven  disastrous  years.  The 
scaffold  of  Sidney,  the  gibbet  of  Cornish,  the  stake  at  which 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  had  perished  in  the  flames  for  the  crime 
of  harboring  a  fugitive,  the  porches  of  the  Somersetshire 
churches  surmounted  by  the  skulls  and  quarters  of  murder- 
ed peasants,  the  holds  of  those  Jamaica  ships  from  which 
every  day  the  carcass  of  some  prisoner  dead  of  thirst  and 
foul  air  had  been  flimg  to  the  sharks,  all  these  thiDgs  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  party  which  the  Revolution  had 
made,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  the  state.  Some  cliie&  of 
that  party  had  redeemed  their  necks  by  paying  heavy  ran- 
som. Others  had  languished  long  in  Newgate.  OtherB 
had  starved  and  shivered,  winter  after  winter,  in  the  garrets 
of  Amsterdam.  It  was  natural  that,  in  the  day  of  their 
power  and  prosperity,  they  should  wish  to  inflict  some  part 
of  what  they  had  suffered.     During  a  whole  year  they  pur- 
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sued  their  scheme  of  reveoge.  They  succeeded  in  defeating 
Indemnify  Bill  after  Indemnity  BilL  Nothing  stood  be- 
tween them  and  their  victims  bnt  William's  immutable  res- 
olution that  the  gloiy  of  the  great  deliverance  which  he  had 
wrought  should  not  be  sullied  by  cruelty.  His  clemency 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  not  the  clemency  of  an 
ostentatious  man,  or  of  a  sentimental  inan,  or  of  an  easy- 
tempered  man.  It  was  cold,  unconciliating,  inflexible.  It 
produced  no  fine  stage  effects.  It  drew  on  him  the  savage 
invectives  of  those  whose  malevolent  passions  he  refused  to 
satisfy.  It  won  for  him  no  gratitude  from  those  who  owed 
to  him  fortune,  Eberty,  and  life.  While  the  violent  Whigs 
railed  at  his  lenity,  the  agents  of  the  &llen  government,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  safe,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing their  obligations  to  him,  reproached  him  in  insulting 
language  with  the  mercy  which  he  had  extended  to  them. 
His  Act  of  Grace,  they  said,  had  completely  refuted  his 
Declaration.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that,  if  there  had 
been  any  truth  in  the  charges  which  he  had  brought  against 
the  late  government,  he  would  have  granted  impunity  to 
the  guilty?  It  was  now  acknowledged  by  himself  under 
his  own  hand,  that  the  stories  by  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  deluded  the  nation  and  driven  away  the  royal  family 
were  mere  calumnies  devised  to  serve  a  turn.  The  turn 
had  been  served,  and  the  accusations  by  which  he  had  in- 
flamed the  public  mind  to  madness  were  coolly  withdrawn.* 
But  none  of  these  things  moved  him.  He  had  done  welL 
He  had  risked  his  popularity  with  men  who  had  been  his 
warmest  admirers,  in  order  to  give  repose  and  security  to 
men  by  whom  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without  a 
curse.  Nor  had  he  conferred  a  less  benefit  on  those  whom 
he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge  than  on  those  whom 
he  had  protected.  If  he  had  saved  one  faction  fi-om  a  pro- 
scription, he  had  saved  the  other  firom  the  reaction  which 
such  a  proscription  would  inevitably  have  produced.  If  his 
people  did  mi  justly  appreciate  his  policy,  so  much  the 

*  Roger  North  wm  one  of  the  many  malcontenta  who  wero  neyer  tired  of 
harpn^  on  thU  string. 
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worse  for  them.  He  had  discharged  his  duly  bj  them.  He 
feared  no  obloquy,  and  he  wanted  no  thanks. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  Act  of  Grace  was  passed. 
The  king  then  informed  the  houses  that  his  visit  to  Ireland 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  that  he  had  therefore  determined 
to  prorogue  them,  and  that,  unless  some  unexpected  emer- 
gency made  their  advice  and  assistance  necessary  to  him, 
he  should  not  call  them  again  from  their  homes  till  the 
next  winter.  "Then,"  he  said,  "I  hope,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  we  shall  have  a  happy  meeting." 

The  Parliament  had  passed  an  act  providing  that,  whenr 
ever  he  should  go  out  of  England,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
Mary  to  administer  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
name  and  her  own.  It  was  added  that  he  should  neverthe- 
less, during  his  absence,  retain  aU  his  authority.  Some 
objections  were  made  to  this  arrangement.  Here,  it  was 
said,  were  two  supreme  powers  in  one  state.  A  public 
functionary  might  receive  diametrically  opposite  orders  from 
the  king  and  the  queen,  and  might  not  know  which  to  obey. 
The  objection  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  speculatively  just ; 
but  there  was  such  perfect  confidence  and  affection  between 
the  royal  pair  that  no  practical  inconvenience  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended.* 

As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  prospects  of  Will- 
iam were  much  more  cheering  than  they  had  been  a  few 
months  earlier.  The  activity  with  which  he  had  personally 
urged  forward  the  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  had 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect.  The  nerves  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  new  strung.  In  every  department  of  the 
military  administration  the  influence  of  a  vigorous  mind 
was  perceptible.  Abundant  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine,  very  different  in  quality  from  those  which  Shales 
had  furnished,  were  sent  across  Saint  George's  Channel 
A  thousand  baggage-wagons  had  been  made  or  collected 
with  great  expedition,  and  during  some  weeks  the  road  be- 
tween London  and  Chester  was  covered  with  them.     Great 

♦  Stat.  2  W.  &  M.,  BCM.  1,  c.  6 ;  Grey's  Debates,  April  29,  May  1,  6, 6,  7, 
1690. 
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nnmberB  of  recrnits  were  sent  to  fill  the  chasms  which  pes- 
tilence had  made  in  the  English  ranks.  Fresh  regiments 
from  Scotland,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland  had 
landed  in  the  Ba7  of  Belfast.  The  uniforms  and  arms  of 
the  new-comers  dearly  indicated  the  potent  influence  of  the 
master's  eye.  With  the  British  battalions  were  interspersed 
several  hardy  bands  of  Qerman  and  Scandinavian  mercena- 
ries. Befi>re  the  end  of  May  the  English  force  in  Ulster 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  A  few  more 
troops  and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores  were  on 
board  of  a  fleet  which  lay  in  ihe  estuary  of  the  Dee,  and 
which  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
onboard.* 

James  ought  to  have  made  an  equally  good  use  of  the 
time  during  which  his  army  had  been  in  winter  quarters. 
Strict  discipline  and  regular  drilling  might,  in  the  interval 
between  November  and  May,  have  turned  the  athletic  and 
enthusiastic  peasants  who  were  assembled  under  his  stand- 
ard into  good  soldiers.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
court  of  Dublin  was,  during  that  season  of  inaction,  busied 
with  dice  and  daret,  love-letters  and  challenges.  The  as- 
pect of  the  capital  ivas,  indeed,  not  very  brilliant.  The 
whole  number  of  coaches  which  could  be  mustered  there, 
those  of  the  king  and  of  the  French  legation  included,  did 
not  amount  to  forty.f  But  though  there  was  little  splen- 
dor, there  was  much  dissoJutencss.  Grave  Roman  Catho- 
lics shook  their  heads,  and  said  that  the  castle  did  not  look 
like  the  palace  of  a  king  who  gloried  in  being  the  champion 
of  the  Church.^  The  military  administration  was  as  de- 
I^orable  as  ever.     The  cavalry,  indeed,  was,  by  the  exer- 

*  Story's  Impartial  History ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

t  Avaux,  Jan.  ^,  1690. 

t  MacariiB  Excidium.  This  most  curious  work  has  been  recently  edited 
with  great  care  and  diligence  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan.  I  owe  so  much  to  his 
leamibg  and  industry  that  I  most  readily  excuse  the  national  partiality  which 
fometimes,  I  can  not  but  think,  perverts  his  judgment.  When  I  quote  the  Ma- 
cariB  Excidium,  I  always  quote  the  Latin  text.  The  English  version  is,  I  am 
convinced,  merely  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  a  very  careless  and  im- 
perfect translation. 
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tions  of  some  gallant  officers,  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efli- 
ciency.     But  a  regiment  of  infiuitrj  differed  in  nothing  bat 
name  from  a  large  gang  of  Bapparees.     Indeed,  a  gang  d 
Bapparees  gave  less  annoyance  to  peaceable  citizens,  and 
more  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  than  a  regiment  of  infiuitiy. 
Avaux  strongly  represented,  in  a  memorial  which  he  deliv- 
ered to  James,  the  abases  which  made  the  Irish  £D0t  a  corse 
and  a  scandal  to  Ireland.     Whole  companies,  said  the  em- 
bassador, quit  their  colors  on  the  line  of  march,  and  wander 
to  right  and  left,  pillaging  and  destroying ;  the  soldier  takes 
no  care  of  his  arms ;  the  officer  never  troubles  himself  to 
ascertain  whether  the  arms  are  in  good  order :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  one  man  in  every  three  has  lost  his  musket, 
and  that  another  man  in  every  three  has  a  musket  that  wiU 
not  go  off.     Avaux  adjured  the  king  to  prohibit  marauding, 
to  give  orders  that  the  troops  should  be  r^ularly  exercised, 
and  to  punish  every  officer  who  suffered  his  men  to  neglect 
their  weapons  and  accoutrements.     K  these  things  were 
done,  his  majesty  might  hope  to  have,  in  the  approaching 
spring,  an  army  with  which  the  enemy  would  be  unable  to 
contend.     This  was  good  advice ;  but  James  was  so  far 
from  taking  it,  that  he  would  hardly  listen  to  it  with  pa- 
tiencc.     Before  he  had  heard  eight  lines  read  he  flew  into 
a  passion,  and  accused  the  embassador  of  exaggeration. 
"  This  paper,  sir,"  said  Avaux,  "  is  not  written  to  be  pub- 
lished.    It  is  meant  solely  for  your  majesty's  information; 
and,  in  a  paper  meant  solely  for  your  majesty's  information, 
flattery  and  disguise  would  be  out  of  place ;  but  I  will  not 
persist  in  reading  what  is  so  disagreeable."     "  Go  od,"  said 
James,  very  angrily ;  "  I  will  hear  the  whole."     He  gradu- 
ally became  calmer,  took  the  memorial,  and  promised  to 
adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  which  it  contained.     But  his 
promise  was  soon  forgotten.* 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  his  mil- 
itary administration.  His  one  fiscal  resource  was  robboy, 
durect  or  indirect.  Every  Protestant  who  had  remained  in 
any  part  of  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  wa« 

•  Av^ux,  Nov.  H,  1689. 
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One  great  error  he  committed.  The  army  which  he  was 
sending  to  assist  James,  though  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  army  of  FIjyaders  or  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  was  destined  for  a  service  on  which  the  fitte  of  Eu- 
rope might  depend,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  a  general  of  eminent  abilities.  There  was  no 
want  of  such  generals  in  the  French  service.  But  James 
and  his  queen  begged  hard  for  Lauzun,  and  carried  tUis 
point  against  the  strong  representations  of  Avaux,  against 
the  advice  of  Louvois,  and  against  the  judgment  of  Louis 
himself. 

When  Lauzun  went  to  the  cabinet  of  Louvois  to  receive 
instructions,  the  wise  minister  held  language  which  showed 
how  little  confidence  he  felt  in  the  vain  and  eccentric  knight- 
errant.  "  Do  not,  for  God's  sake,  suffer  yourself  to  be  ca^ 
ried  away  by  your  love  of  fighting.  Put  all  your  glory  in 
tiring  the  EngUsh  out,  and,  above  all  things,  maintain  strict 
discipline."* 

Not  only  was  the  appointment  of  Lauzun  in  itself  a  bad 
appointment,  but,  in  order  that  one  man  might  611  a  post 
for  which  he  was  unfit,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  two  men 
from  posts  for  which  they  were  eminently  fit.  Immoral  and 
hard-hearted  as  Rosen  and  Avaux  were,  Rosen  was  a  skill- 
fill  captain,  and  Avaux  was  a  skillful  politician.  Though 
it  is  not  probable  tliat  they  would  have  been  able  to  avert 
the  doom  of  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have 
been  able  to  protract  the  contest ;  and  it  was  evidently  for 
the  interest  of  France  that  the  contest  should  be  protracted. 
But  it  would  have  been  an  affiront  to  the  old  general  to  put 
him  under  the  orders  of  Lauzun,  and  between  the  embas- 
sador and  Lauzun  there  was  such  an  enmity  that  they  could 

Office  is  a  letter  from  Marshal  d'Estrees,  who  saw  the  four  Irish  regimenti 
soon  after  they  had  landed  at  Brest.  He  describes  them  as  *•  mal  chausses, 
mal  vetus,  et  n*ayant  point  d'uniforme  dans  leurs  habits,  si  cc  n>st  qu'iU  sent 
tons  fort  mauvais."  A  very  exact  account  of  Macarthy's  breach  of  parole 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades.  I  am  sor- 
ry that  a  writer  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  should  try  to  vindicate  conduct 
which,  as  described  by  himself,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dishonorable. 
♦  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  7^,  and  June  ^  1690,  at  the  French  War  Office. 
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not  be  expected  to  act  cordially  together.  Both  Sosen  and 
Araiuc,  therefore,  were,  with  mmy  soothing  assurances  of 
royal  approbation  and  &toi^  xecudled  to  France.  They 
sailed  from  Cork  early  in  the  spring,  by  the  fleet  which  had 
conveyed  Laoznn  thither**  Laxunin  had  no  sooner  landed 
than  he  found  that,  though  he  had  been  long  expected, 
nothing  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  No  lodgings 
had  been  provided  for  his  men,  no  place  of  security  for  his 
stores,  no  horses,  no  carriages^t  His  troops  had  to  under- 
go the  hardships  of  a  long  march  through  a  desert  before 
they  arrived  at  Dublin.  At  Dublin,  indeed,  they  found  tol- 
erable accommodation.  They  were  billeted  on  Protestants, 
lived  at  free  quarter,  had  plenty  of  bread,  and  threepence  a 
day.  Lauzun  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Irish  army,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle4  His 
salary  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  eight 
thousand  Jacobuses,  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  a  year.  This  sum  James  offered  to  pay,  not  in 
the  brass  which  bore  his  own  effigy,  but  in  French  gold. 
But  Lauztm,  among  whose  faults  avarice  had  no  place,  re- 
fused to  fill  his  own  coffers  £rom  an  almost  empty  treas* 
ury.§ 

On  him  and  on  the  Frenchmen  who  accompanied  him,  the 
misery  Of  the  Irish  people  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Irish 
government  produced  an  effect  which  they  found  it  difficult 
to  describe.  Lauzun  wrote  to  Louvois  that  the  court  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  state  not  to  be  imagined  by  a 
person  who  had  always  lived  in  well^vemed  countries. 
It  was,  he  said,  a  chaos  such  as  he  had  read  of  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  The  whole  business  of  all  the  public  function- 
aries was  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  to  plunder  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  After  he  had  been  about  a  month 
at  the  castle,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  go  through 
such  another  month  for  aU  the  world.     His  ablest  officers 

*  See  the  later  letters  of  Atsox. 

t  At&ox  to  LouTois,  March  ^,  1690 ;  Lanzun  to  LootoU,  ^^^f . 
X  Story's  Impartial  History ;  LauzuD  to  LouTois,  May  |^  1600. 
^  Laazan  to  Lomr  *■,  ^^,  1660. 
ITL  L  L 
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confirmed  his  testimony.*  One  of  them,  indeed,  was  w 
unjust  as  to  represent  the  people  of  Ireland  not  merely  u 
ignorant  and  idle,  which  they  were,  but  as  hopelessly  stu- 
pid and  unfeeling,  which  they  assuredly  were  not.  The  En- 
glish policy,  he  said,  had  so  completely  brutalized  them 
that  they  could  hardly  be  called  human  beings.  They  were 
insensible  to  praise  and  blame,  to  promises  and  threats. 
And  yet  it  was  pity  of  them,  for  they  were  physically  the 
finest  race  of  men  in  the  world.t 

By  this  time  Schomberg  had  opened  the  campaign  au- 
spiciously. He  bad  with  little  difficulty  taken  Charlemont, 
the  last  important  fastness  which  the  Irish  occupied  in  Ul- 
ster. But  the  great  work  of  reconquering  the  three  south- 
em  provinces  of  the  island  he  deferred  till  William  should 
arrive.  William,  meanwhile,  was  busied  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  and  defense  of  England  during 
his  absence.  He  well  knew  that  the  Jacobites  were  on  tbe 
alert.  They  had  not  till  very  lately  been  a  united  and  o^ 
ganized  faction.  There  had  been,  to  use  Melfort's  phrase, 
numerous  gangs,  which  were  all  in  communication  with 
James  at  Dublin  Castle,  or  with  Mary  of  Modcna  at  Saint 
Germain's,  but  which  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  and 
were  unwilling  to  trust  each  other. {  But  since  it  had  been 
known  that  the  usurper  was  about  to  cross  the  sea,  and  that 
his  sceptre  would  be  left  in  a  female  hand,  these  gangs  had 
been  drawing  close  together,  and  had  begun  to  form  one  ex- 
tensive confederacy.  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths, 
and  Aylesbury,  who  had  dishonestly  taken  them,  were 
among  the  chief  traitors.     Dartmouth,  though  he  had  sworn 

♦  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  April  -^j  May  ^,  1690.  La  Hogucttc,  who  held 
the  rank  of  Marochal  de  Camp,  wrote  to  Louvois  to  the  same  effect  about  the 
same  time. 

t  "  La  politique  dcs  Anglois  a  et<)  dc  tcnir  ces  pcuples  cy  commc  dcs  es- 
clavcs,  et  si  bas  qu'il  ne  leur  cstoit  pas  permis  d*apprcndre  li  lire  ct  a  ocrire. 
Cela  les  a  rendu  si  bcstcs  quUls  n*ont  prcsque  point  d'humanite.  Rien  ne  les 
esmeut.  lis  sontpcu  sensibles  d  Thonncur;  ct  les  menaces  ne  Ics  cstoDUcnt 
point.  L'interest  memo  no  les  peut  engager  au  travail.  Co  sent  pourtant 
les  gens  du  monde  les  mieux  faits." — Desgrigny  to  Louvois,  J'JJ^-"   1690. 

t  Sec  Melfort's  Letters  to  James,  written  in  October,  1689.  Thej  an 
among  tbe  Naime  Papers,  and  were  printed  by  Maqphenon. 
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alliance  to  the  sovereigns  who  \inere  in  possession,  was 
one  of  their  most  active  enemies,  and  undertook  what  maj 
be  called  the  maritime  department  of  the  plot  His  mind 
was  constantly  occupied  by  schemes,  disgraceful  to  an  En- 
glish seaman,  for  the  destruction  of  the  English  fleets  and 
arsenals.  He  was  in  close  communication  with  some  naval 
oflfeers,  who,  though  they  served  the  new  government, 
served  it  sullenly  and  with  half  a  heart ;  and  he  flattered 
hinoBelf  that,  by  promising  these  men  ample  rewards,  and 
by  artfuUy  inflaming  the  jealous  animosity  with  which  they 
regarded  the  Dutch  flag,  he  should  prevail  on  them  to  de- 
sert, and  to  carry  their  ships  into  some  French  or  Irish  port.* 
The  conduct  of  Penn  was  scarcely  less  scandalous.  He 
was  a  zealous  and  busy  Jacobite ;  and  his  new  way  of  life 
was  even  more  unfavorable  than  his  late  way  of  life  had 
been  to  moral  purity.  It  was  liardly  possible  to  be  at  once 
a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  courtier ;  but  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  conspirator. 
It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  Penn,  while  professing  to  con- 
sider even  defensive  war  as  sinful,  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  his  own 
country.  He  wrote  to  inform  James  that  the  adherents  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  and  that,  if  England  were  now  invaded  from 
France  or  from  Ireland,  the  number  of  Royalists  would  ap- 
pear to  be  greater  than  ever.  Avaux  thought  this  letter  so 
important,  that  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  to  Louis.t  A 
good  eflect,  the  shrewd  embassador  wrote,  had  been  pro- 

*  Life  of  JanHW,  ii.,  443,  450;  and  Triabi  of  Ashton  and  Preston. 

t  ATanx  wrote  thus  to  Louis  on  the  5th  of  June,  1689 :  *<n  nous  estTcnu 
dee  noavelleB  asscz  considerahlcs  d'Anglctcrro  ot  d^Escossc.  Je  me  donne 
Thonneur  d'en  cnvoyer  dea  me  moires  a  vostrc  Majcste,  tcls  que  je  Ics  ay  rc- 
ceos  du  Roy  do  la  Grande  Brctagnc.  Lc  commencement  dcs  nouvcllcs  dat- 
t&s  d*AngIcterrc  est  la  copic  d'unc  Icttre  de  M.  Pen,  que  j'ay  voue  en  orig- 
inal." The  Memoire  des  NoutcUcs  d'Angleterre  ct  d'Escosse,  which  was 
sent  with  this  dispatch,  begins  with  the  following  sentences,  which  must 
have  been  part  of  Penn*8  letter :  **  Le  Prince  d*Orange  commence  d*estre  fort 
di'goutte  de  Thtimear  des  Anglois ;  et  la  face  des  choses  change  bien  viste, 
selon  la  nature  des  insulaires ;  et  sa  sante  est  fort  maavaiso.  II  y  a  on  nu- 
ago  qui  commence  ik  se  former  au  nord  des  deux  royaumes,  oii  le  Roy  a 
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daccd,  bj  this  and  similar  coramunicationa,  on  the  mind  of 
King  Jamca,  HU  majcBty  was  at  last  convinced  that  ha 
ooizld  recover  his  dominions  only  sword  in  hand.  It  is  a 
<;nriou3  fact  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  great 
preacher  of  peace  to  produce  thiB  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  old  tyrant*  Penn's  proceedings  had  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  govemmentp  Warrants  had  been  out 
Against  him,  and  he  had  been  taken  into  custody;  but  the 
evidence  against  him  had  not  been  anch  aa  would  support 
a  charge  of  high  treason ;  he  had,  as,  with  all  his  faults,  he 
deserved  to  havc»  many  friends  in  every  party ;  he  therefore 
soon  regained  his  Ubcrty,  and  returned  to  his  plots,  f 

But  the  chief  conspirator  was  Hichaid  Graham,  Viscount 
Picftton,  who  hadt  in  tlie  late  reign,  been  Secretory  of  State. 
Though  a  peer  in  Scotland,  he  was  oidy  a  baronet  in  En- 
gland. He  had,  indeed,  received  from  Saint  Germain^a  an 
English  patent  of  nobility ;  but  the  patent  bore  a  date  pos- 
terior to  that  flight  which  the  Convention  Iiad  pronounced 
an  abdication.  The  Lords  had,  therefore,  not  only  refused 
to  admit  him  to  a  share  of  their  privileges,  but  had  sent  him 
to  prison  for  presuming  to  call  himself  one  of  their  order. 
He  liad,  however,  by  Iiumbling  himself,  and  by  withdraw- 
ing Iiis  claim,  obtained  his  liberty 4  Though  the  submissivo 
language  which  he  bad  condescended  to  use  on  this  occasion 
did  not  indicate  a  epirit  prepared  for  martyrdom,  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  party,  and  by  tlic  world  in  general,  as  a  man 
of  courage  and  honor.     lie  still  retained  the  seals  of  his  of- 

bcaucoop  d^atDii,  cc  qui  dnnne  beaucoup  d'tnqtiif^tuiJo  a\it.  principaux  amis 
du  Prince  d*Orangc»  qui,  nitwit  ricbci^,  comnwnccnt  n  pstri*  pcrauailej  que  ce 
aeXfi  L^ospec  qui  dikiJen  do  lour  sarti  cv  qu'iLs  Dtii  tatit  t^cho  d^^vUci-  lla  ap- 
prthcndojil  utic  iiLTiuiati  d'trlnodc  ct  de  France  ;  ci  eh  cg  c^^  ic  Hoj  aura  plttfl 
d^AtQid  qua  jamniK." 

*  *^  Lo  ban  cStXj  Siio,  quw  cca  Icttrci  dXacovao  ct  d'AJiglotctre  otU  pto^ 
doit,  GBt  qo'cUfift  out  cnfin  pcrvuodo  le  Roy  d'Angleteire  qu'il  ne  rccouTrcra 
■ev  <;FUta  que  lei  onnea  h  U  nmn  ;  ct  ce  nVrt  pa4  peu  dc  L'ca  avoir  tnxir 
ifttincu.*' 

i  \xn  Citten  to  the  Stat««-GenQia1,  MairJi  ^,  iaS9.  Vui  Citlen  caU* 
Penn  '*dfln  bckcnden  ArcbqoAker/^ 

X  3<9e  hxa  trial  in  tb«  (^ILcoUoa  of  Suto  Trials,  and  ihfi  Lord*'  Jounuls 
of  Nof.  11,  12,  anil  3UC,  16$^ 
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fice,  Mid  irtMi  still  considaied  hj  ib6  sShateo^  of  indefeasi- 
ble keMditiay  rigkt  u  the  teal  Secretaiy  of  B  He  was 
in  high  fiivor  with  Louis,  at  whose  coort  he  had  fbrmeilj 
resided,  and  had,  since  the  Bevolntion,  been  intrusted  "by 
the  French  govemment  with  considerable  sums  of  monej 
for  political  porposes.* 

While  Preston  was  consnlting  in  the  capital  with  the 
otbeir  heads  of  the  fiu^on,  the  rustic  Jacobites  weie  laj- 
ing  in  arms,  holding  musters,  and  forming  themselves  into 
companies,  troops,  and  regiments.  There  were  alarming 
Bjnptoms  in  Worcestershire.  In  Lancashire  many  gen- 
tlemen had  received  commissions  signed  by  James,  cidled 
themselves  colonels  and  captains,  and  made  out  long  lists 
of  non'HX>mmissioned  officers  and  privates.  Letters  from 
Yorkshire  brought  news  that  large  bodies  of  men,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  met  for  no  good  purpose,  had  been  seen  on  the 
moors  near  Enaresborough.  Letters  £rom  Newcastle  gave 
8n  account  of  a  great  match  at  foot-ball  which  had  been 
plajed  in  Norihumberland,  and  was  suspected  to  have  been 
a  pretext  for  a  gathering  of  the  disaffected.  Li  the  crowd, 
it  was  said,  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  well  mount- 
ed and  armed,  of  whom  many  were  Papists.t 

Meantime  packets  of  letters  full  of  treason  were  constant- 
ly passing  and  repassing  between  Kent  and  Picardy,  and 
between  Wales  and  Ireland.  Some  of  the  messengers  were 
honest  fimatics;  but  others  were  mere  mercenaries,  and 
trafficked  in  the  secrets  of  which  they  were  the  bearers. 

Of  these  double  traitors  the  most  remarkable  was  Will- 
iam Fuller^  This  man  has  himself  told  us  that,  when  he 
was  very  young,  he  feU  in  with  a  pamphlet  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  flagitious  life  and  horrible  death  of  Dan- 
gerfield^  The  boy's  imagination  was  set  on  fire ;  he  de- 
voozed  the  book ;  he  almost  got  it  by  heart ;  and  he  was 

*  One  remittance  of  two  thontand  pistolee  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Croisey  to  ATanx,  Feb.  ^,  1689.  James,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  26, 1689,  directs 
IVeiton  to  consider  himself  as  still  secretary,  notwithsUnding  Melfort's  ap- 
pointment. 

t  NaTdssus  Luttreirs  Diary ;  Commons'  Journals,  May  14,  16,  20, 1690; 
Kingston's  True  History,  1697. 
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Boon  seized,  and  ever  after  haunted,  hj  a  strange  presentir 
ment  that  his  £Eite  would  resemble  that  of  the  wretched  ad- 
venturer whose  history  he  had  so  eagerly  read.*  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  prospect  of  dying  in  Newgate, 
with  a  back  flayed  and  an  eye  knocked  out,  would  not  have 
seemed  very  attractive.  But  experience  proves  that  there 
are  some  distempered  minds  for  which  notoriety,  even  when 
accompanied  with  pain  and  shame,  has  an  irresistible  fas- 
oination.  Animated  by  this  loathsome  ambition.  Fuller 
equaled,  and  perhaps  surpas3ed  his  model  He  was  bred 
a  Soman  Catholic,  and  was  page  to  Lady  Melfort  when 
Lady  Melfort  shone  at  Whitehall  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  in  the  train  of  Mary  of  Modena«  After  the  Eev- 
olution  he  followed  his  mistress  to  France,  was  repeatedly 
employed  in  delicate  and  perilous  commissions,  and  was 
tboiight  at  Saint  Grermain's  to  be  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  In  truth,  however,  he  had,  in  one  of  his 
journeys  to  London,  sold  himself  to  the  new  government, 
and  had  abjured  the  £Edth  in  which  he  had  been  bronght  up. 
The  honor,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  tunuog  him  &om  a 
worthless  Papist  into  a  worthless  Protestant  he  ascribed, 
with  characteristic  impudence,  to  the  lucid  reasoning  and 
blameless  life  of  Tillotson. 

In  the  spring  of  1690  Mary  of  Modena  wished  to  send 
to  her  correspondents  in  London  some  highly  important 
dispatches.  As  these  dispatches  were  too  bulky  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  clothes  of  a  single  messenger,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  two  confidential  persons.  Fuller  was  one;  the 
other  was  a  zealous  young  Jacobite  called  Crone.  Before 
they  set  out  they  received  full  instructions  from  the  queen 
herself.     Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  to  be  detected  about 


i 


♦  The  Whole  Life  of  Mr.  William  Fuller,  being  an  Impartial  Account  of 
hi«  Birth,  Education,  Relations,  and  Introduction  into  the  Service  of  the  late 
King  James  and  his  Queen,  together  with  a  True  Discovery  of  the  Intrigues 
for  which  he  lies  now  confined ;  as  also  of  the  Persons  that  employed  and  as- 
sisted him  therein,  with  his  Hearty  Repentance  for  the  Misdemeanors  he  did 
in  the  late  Reign,  and  all  others  whom  he  hath  injured ;  impartially  writ  bj 
Himself  during  his  Confinement  in  the  Queen*s  Dench,  1703.  Of  course  I 
shall  use  this  narrative  with  caution. 
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them  hy  an  ordiaaiy  search ;  but  their  battons  contained 
letters  written  in  invisible  ink. 

The  pair  proceeded  to  CaUis.  The  governor  of  that 
town  fnznished  them  with  a  boat,  which,  tinder  cover  of  the 
night,  set  them  on  the  low,  marshy  coast  of  Kent,  near  the 
light^hoose  of  Dnngeness.  They  walked  to  a  fiurm-boose, 
procured  horses,  and  took  different  roads  to  London.  Ful- 
ler hastened  to  the  palace  at  Kensington,  and  delivered  the 
documents  witli  which  he  was  charged  into  the  king*s  hand. 
The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed  to  contain 
only  florid  compliments ;  but  a  pan  of  charcoal  was  light- 
ed ;  a  liquor  well  known  to  the  diplomatists  of  that  age 
was  applied  to  the  paper;  an  unsavory  steam  filled  the 
doset,  and  lines  full  of  grave  meaning  began  to  appear. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  Crone.  He  had, 
unfortunately,  had  time  to  deliver  his  letters  before  he  was 
caught,  but  a  snare  was  laid  for  him  into  which  ho  easily 
jfeLL  In  troth,  the  sincere  Jacobites  were  generally  wretch- 
ed plotters.  There  was  among  them  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  sots,  braggarts,  and  babblers,  and  Crone  was 
one  of  these.  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have  shunned 
places  of  public  resort,  kept  strict  guard  over  his  lips,  and 
stinted  himself  to  one  bottle  at  a  meal.  He  was  found  by 
the  messengers  of  the  government  at  a  tavern  table  in 
Grace-church  Street,  swallowing  bumpers  to  the  health  of 
King  James,  and  ranting  about  the  coming  restoration,  the 
French  fleet,  and  the  thousands  of  honest  Englishmen  who 
were  awaiting  the  signal  to  rise  in  arms  for  their  rightful 
sovereign.  He  was  carried  to  the  secretary's  office  at  White- 
halL  He  at  first  seemed  to  be  confident  and  at  his  ease ; 
but  when  Fuller  appeared  among  the  by-standers  at  liberty 
and  in  a  feshionable  garb,  with  a  sword,  the  prisoner's  cour- 
age fell,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  articulate.* 

The  news  that  Fuller  had  turned  king's  evidence,  that 

Crone  had  been  arrested,  and  that  important  letters  from 

Saint  Germain's  were  in  the  hands  of  William,  flew  fast 

through  London,  and  spread  dismay  among  all  who  were 

*  Fuller's  Life  of  himielf. 


flWBciaiui  of  gailt^  It  irma  true  that  liie  taBtiniMjr  of 
one  witness,  even  if  that  witness  lied  been  men  mqpeetaUs 
ibsn  Fuller,  was  not  legallj  mfficieat  to  eonvict  anj  petson 
ef  high  treason.  But  Fulhr  had  aovinanaged  matten  that 
iereral  witnesses  could  be  produoed  to  oocrobonto  hia  evi- 
^aaee  against  Crone;  and  if  Crone,  ukkr  the  stmag  toner 
ofdoath,  should  imitoto  Fuller's  eyample,  tiie  heads  of  all 
the  chie&  of  the  qonspiraejr  would  be  at  ^A^menj  of  the 
government  The  epbito  of  the  JaooUtes  torn,  howefei^ 
If  hen  it  waa  known  that  done,  thon^  lepeatedl j  intmo- 
gited  bj  those  who  had  him  in  their  power,  and  though  as- 
iwed  that  nothing  bat  a  fiaok  eoBfesftion  could  save  lus 
,ttle,  bed  resolntelj  continued  silent  Whateflbctaveidict 
'.  of  guiltj  and  a  near  prospect  of  the  gallowa  nu^  produce 
(to  him  remained  to  be  seen.  His  aeeompUceg  ware  bjr  no 
Means  wUling  that  his  fortitude  should  be  tried  by  so  8e> 
Tfro  atest  They  .therefore  emplojred  numeroua  artifices, 
legal  and  illegal,  to  avert  aconviction.  A  woman  named 
CSifibrd,  with  whom  he  had  lodged,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  cunning  agents  of  the  Jacobite  fiction,  was 
hatmsted  with  the  duty  of  keeping  him  steady  to  the  cause, 
and  of  rendering  to  him  services  fiom  which  scrupulous  or 
timid  agents  might  have  shrunk.  When  the  dreaded  daj 
eame.  Fuller  was  too  iU  to  appear  in  the  witneaa-box,  and 
the  trial  was  consequently  postponed.  He  asserted  that 
his  malady  was  not  natural ;  that  a  noxious  drug  had  been 
administered  to  him  in  a  dish  of  porridge ;  that  his  nails 
were  discolored ;  that  his  hair  came  off;  and  that  able  phy- 
sicians pronounced  him  poisoned.  But  such  stories,  even 
irhen  they  rest  on  authority  much  better.than  that  of  Fnl- 
Ifstf  ought  to  be  received  with  very  great  distmst 

While  Crone  was  awaiting  his  trial,  another  agent  of  the 
court  of  Saint  (Germain's,  named  Tempest,  was  seized  on 
the  road  between  Dover  and  London,  and  was  found  to  be 
the  bearer  of  numerous  letters  addressed  to  malcontents  in 
England.t    Every  day  it  became  more  plain  that  the  state 

*  Clanndon's  Diary,  Much  S,  1690;  Nudsnu  Lottsnirs Dkiy. 
t  Clanodon**  Biazy,  Umy  1%  1681 
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was  mRoanded  hy  dangen?  and  yet  it  was  abaolately  neo- 
eaaazy  that,  at  this  conjanctme,  the  able  and  resolute  ohief 
cf  the  state  shoald  quit  his  post 

William,  with  painful  anzieQr»  such  as  he  alone  was  able 
to  conceal  under  an  appearance  of  stoical  serenitj,  prepared 
to  take  his  departure.  Marj  was  in  agonies  of  grie^  and 
her  distress  afiected  him  more  than  was  imagined  by  those 
who  judged  of  his  heart  by  his  demeanor.*  He  knew,  too, 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  her  surrounded  by  difficulties 
with  which  her  habits  had  not  qualified  her  to  contend. 
She  would  be  in  constant  *need  of  wise  and  upright  counsel, 
and  where  was  such  counsel  to  be  found  ?  There  were,  in- 
deed, among  his  servants  many  able  men,  and  a  few  virtu- 
ous men.  But,  even  when  he  was  piesent,  their  political 
and  personal  animosities  had  too  often  made  both  their  abil- 
ities and  their  virtues  useless  to  him.  What  chance  was 
there  that  the  gentle  Mary  would  be  able  to  restrain  that 
party  spirit  and  that  emulation  which  had  been  but  very 
imperfectly  kept  in  order  by  her  resolute  aud  politic  lord? 
1£  the  interior  cabinet,  which  was  to  assist  the  queen,  were 
composed  exclusively  either  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories,  half  the 
nation  would  be  disgusted ;  yet,  if  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
mised,  it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  constant  dissen- 
sion. Such  was  William's  situation  that  he  had  only  a 
choice  of  evils. 

All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  character  of  this  man  is  a  curious  study. 
He  seemed  to  be  the  petted  favorite  both  of  nature  and  of 
fortune  Illustrious  birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  possessions, 
fine  parts,  extensive  acquirements,  an  agreeable  person, 
manners  singularly  graceful  and  engaging,  combined  to 
make  him  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy-  But,  with  all 
these  advantages,  he  had  some  moral  and  intellectual  pecul- 
iarities which  made  him  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  all  con- 
nected with  him.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Bev- 
olntion  had  given  the  world  a  high  opinion,  not  merely  of 

*  He  ¥rrote  to  PortUncI,  **  Je  plaim  la  p<me  reine,  qui  ert  en  des  terribles 
•Iffietkiit.'' 
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hispatiiotUmtlmtof  hisooinige,eiieig79«nd  d^  .It 

'Bhoold  seeing  howeyer,  that  yoathfiii  enthuriMin  and  the  efr 
hikration  produced  bj  pufaUc  aympadiyand  appkcae  had, 
on  that  ocoaaion,  rau»d  him  above  himadl     Scaroel7  any 
other  part  of  his  life  was  of  a  piece  with  that  aplendid  com- 
.mencement     He  had  hardly  become  Secretary  of  State 
when  it  appeared,  that  his  nenre^  were  too  weak  Cor  sack  a 
post    Tiie  daily  toil,  the  heavy  responsibility,  the  fidlnieii 
the  mortifications,  the  obloqay,  which  are  insepsxabk  fiora 
.power,  broke  his  spirit,  soured  his  temper,  and  impaired  Ida 
health.    To  such  natures  as  his^  the  sustaining  power  of 
high  religioils  principle  seems  to  be  pecnliarjiy  neoesssry, 
•and,  imfl^natdy,  Shrewsbury  had,  in  the  act  of  shaking  dF 
the  yoke  of  that  superstition  in  which  he  had  been  brooj^ 
up,  liberated  himself  also  from  more  salutary  bands  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  braced  his  too  delicately  constitntei 
mind  into  steadfastness  and  uprightness.    Destitute  of  BQxk 
support,  he  was,  with  great  abilities,  a  weak  man,  an4 
though  endowed  with  many  amiable  and  attractive  quali- 
ties, could  not  be  called  an  honest  man.     For  his  own  hap- 
piness, he  should  either  have  been  much  better  or  much 
worse.     As  it  was,  he  never  knew  either  that  noble  peace  of 
mind  which  is  the  reward  of  rectitude,  or  that  abject  peace 
of  mind  which  springs  from  impudence  and  insensibility. 
Few  people  who  have  -had  so  little  power  to  resist  temp- 
tation have  suffered  so  cruelly  from  remorse  and  shame. 

To  a  man  of  this  temper  the  situation  of  a  minister  of 
state  during  the  year  which  followed  the  Bevolution  must 
have  been  constant  torture.  The  difficulties  by  which  the 
government  was  beset  on  all  sides,  the  malignity  of  its  en- 
emies, the  unreasonableness  of  its  friends,  the  virulence 
with  which  the  hostile  factions  fell  on  each  other  and  on 
every  mediator  who  attempted  to  part  them,  might  indeed 
have  discouraged  a  more  resolute  spirit  Before  Shrews- 
bury had  been  six  months  in  office,  he  had  completely  lost 
heart  and  head.  He  began  to  address  to  William  letters 
which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  prince  so  strong-mind- 
ed can  have  read  without  mingled  compassion  and  contempt 
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(<  I  am  8en8ibl6"-TH9ach  was  the  constant  burden  of  these 
epistles — *'tfaat  I  am  unfit  for  the  place.  I  can  not  exert 
mysell  I  am  not  the  same  man  that  I  was  half  a  year 
ago.  H7  health  is  giving  way.  M7  mind  is  on  the  rack. 
M7  memory  is  failing.  Nothing  but  quiet  and  retirement 
can  restore  me."  William  returned  friendly  and  soothing 
answers,  and,  for  a  time,  these  answers  calmed  the  troubled 
mind  of  his  minister.*  But  at  length  the  dissolution,  the 
general  election,  the  change  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace 
and  Lieutenancy,  and,  finally,  the  debates  on  the  two  Ab- 
juration Bills,  threw  Shrewsbury  into  a  state  bordering  on 
di9traction.  He  was  angry  with  the  Whigs  for  using  the 
king  ill,  and  yet  was  still  more  angry  with  the  king  for 
showing  £Eivor  to  the  Tories.  At  what  moment  and  by  what 
influence  the  unhappy  man  was  induced  to  commit  a  treason, 
the  consciousness  of  which  threw  a  dark  shade  over  all  his 
remaining  years,  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  his  mother,  who,  though  the  most  aban- 
doned of  women,  had  great  power  over  him,  took  a  fsital  ad- 
vantage of  some  unguarded  hour,  when  he  Was  irritated  by 
finding  his  advice  slighted,  and  that  of  Danby  and  Notting- 
ham preferred.  She  was  still  a  member  of  that  Church 
which  her  son  had  quitted,  and  may  have  thought  that,  by 
reclaiming  him  firom  rebellion,  she  might  make  some  atone- 
ment for  the  violation  of  her  marriage  vow  and  the  murder 
of  her  lord.t  What  is  certain  is  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury  had  offered  his  services  to 
James,  and  that  James  had  accepted  them.  One  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  convert  was  demanded.  He  must  re- 
sign the  seals  which  he  had  taken  from  the  hand  of  the 
usuiper.t     It  is  probable  that  Shrewsbury  had  scarcely 

•  See  the  Letteri  of  Shrewsbury  in  Coxo's  Correspondence,  Part  I.,  chap.  i. 

t  That  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  a  Jacobite,  and  did  her  best  to  make  her  son 
■o,  is  certain  from  Lloyd's  Paper  of  May,  1694,  which  is  among  the  Naime 
MSS.,  and  was  printed  by  Maqiherson. 

t  This  if  prorad  by  a  few  words  in  a  paper  which  James,  in  November, 
16M,  laid  befim  the  French  government.  ''  II  y  a,"  says  he,  '*  le  Comte  de 
Shrusbery,  qui,  etent  Secretaire  d*£Ut  du  Prince  d'Orange,  s*est  defait  de  sa 
diaige  par  men  oxdw."    One  copy  of  this  moat  vahiable  p^per  is  in  the  At- 
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committed  Ids  &vlt  when  lie  b^gaa  to  xepent  of  k;  Bstl^ 
Ittwl  net  Btrangth  <tf  mind  to  Btop  shcMrt  ia  flie  peth  of  efiL 
Loathing  liift  own  baeeneel^  dreadi^  n  defection  irhidi 
miut  be  fiital  to  hit  bononi  afindd  to  go  ftrw»td»  vfeud  U 
go  beck,  he  underwent  tonoee  of  whfeh  il  is  uBpoaeiUete 
think  without  commiattmtion.  The  true  canse  ef  Mi  d» 
teess  wms  lui  jrei  a  jwofbnnd  eeotet;  bnt  Us  tteatal  etragw 
gles  and  changes  of  porpoee  Were  genenffly  known,  and  fiuk 
nidied  the  town,  during  eome  weeks,  with  topws  of  eon^ 
Tersation.  One  night,  when  Iw  was  actoanjMHSng  eat  q 
m  state  of  great  excitement  ftr  the  palace,  witih  ti»  jmIs  m 
Us  hand,  he  was  induced  by  Burnet  to  defer  hia  wmigaatini 
fer  a  few  hours.  Some  days  later  the  doqaence  of  Ifflofr* 
eon  was  employed  fer  the  same  purpose.*  '  Thkea  or  torn 
limes  the  earl  laid  the  ens%ns  of  his  office  on  AettUeof 
tiie  toyal  doset,  send  was  three  or  femr  timee  indnoed,  bf 
Ihe  kind  ezpoistalatioas  of  the  master  whom  k»  was  ooi^ 
Mkms  of  having  wronged,  to  take  them  np  acted  ttuy  tiieiA 
away.  Thus  the  resignation  was  defened  tffl  (be  ero  of 
the  king's  departure.  By  that  time  agitatioB  hid  thrown 
Bhrewsbury  into  a  low  fever.  Bentinek,  who  made  ft  last 
effort  to  p^mutde  him  to  retain  office,  feund  him  m  bed,  and 
too  ill  for  GonverBation.t  The  resignation  so  cAen  tendered 
was  at  length  accepted,  and,  during  some  months,  Netting 
liam  was  the  only  Secretary  of  State* 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  William's  troubles  that,  it 
such  a  moment,  his  government  should  be  weakened  by  this 
defection.  He  tried^  however,  to  do  his  best  with  the  bmh> 
terials  which  remained  to  him,  and  finally  sdeetod  nine 
privy  councilors,  by  whose  advice  he  enjoined  Maty  to  b6 
guided.  Four  of  these,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  and 
Edward  Russell,  were  Whigs.  The  other  five,  Caermar- 
then,  Pembroke,  Nottingham,  Marlborough,  and  Lowther, 
were  Tories.]: 

chives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Aaolliar  is  among  dM  Ncfaae  MSSlIs 
tfM  Bodleian  LIbrtty.  A  tranriatlon  ioto  Englxrii  wiU  ^  faoirf  ia  Maqftbtf- 
Mii*a  ooUeeUoa.  *  BaiMt,  fi.,  411 

t  Shrawsbwy  to  Sonwn,  Svpt  SS,  lS97i 

i  i^ioa|<bt8CiitoPioinia<vot.lL^^^Sn>wiKMi 
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Williun  Qrdeted  the  Nine  to  attend  him  at  the  office  of 
the  Secielaiy  of  State.  When  thej  were  assembled,  he 
came  leading  in  the  queen,  desired  them  to  be  seated,  and 
addressed  to  them  a  few  earnest  and  weighty  words.  '^  She 
wants  experience,"  he  said,  ^*  but  I  hope  that,  by  choosing 
yon  to  be  her  counselors,  I  have  supplied  that  defect  I 
•gat  my  kingdom  into  your  hands.  Nothing  foreign  or  do- 
mestic shall  be  kept  secret  fix)m  you.  I  implore  you  to  be 
4iligent  and  to  be  united."*  In  private  he  told  his  wife 
what  he  thought  of  the  chaiaoters  of  the  Nme,  and  it  should 
qsem,  from  her  letters  to  him,  that  there  were  few  of  the 
iKunber  ftr  wJiom  he  expressed  any  high  esteem.  Marl- 
l^oioagh  was  to  be  her  guide  in  military  affiurs,  |md  was  to 
qommand  the  troops  in  England.  Bussell,  who  was  Ad- 
Vfini.  of  the  Bine,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  the  service 
whidi  he  had  done  ait  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  with  the 
Inentive  pjftce  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  well  fitted  to 
be  her  adviser  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  fleet.  But 
CagrmsirtheiiL  was  designated  as  the  person  on  whom,  in  case 
of  any  diffnenee  of  opinicm  in  the  council,  she  ought  chiefly 
to  rely.  Caeimarihen^s  sagacity  and  experience  were  un^ 
questionable;  his  principles  indeed  were  lax,  but  if  there  was 
any  person  in  existence  to  whom  he  was  likely  to  be  true, 
that  pers(m  was  Mary.  He  had  long  been  in  a  peculiar 
manner  her  £riend  and  servant ;  he  had  gained  a  high  place 
in  her  &vor  by  bringing  about  her  marriage ;  and  he  had, 
in  the  Convention,  carried  his  zeal  for  her  interests  to  a 
length  which  die  had  herself  bkmed  as  excessive.  There 
was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  serve  her 
at  this  critical  conjuncture  with  sincere  good-wULt 

One  of  her  nearest  kinsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 

ignonnt  editor  has  entitled,  **  A  Satyr  written  when  the  K went  to  Flaii- 

SuB  and  left  nine  Lords  Justices.'*  I  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  satire, 
•fidently  contemporary,  and  bearing  the  date  1690.  It  is  indeed  evident  at 
•  glance  that  the  nine  persona  aatirized  are  the  nine  members  of  the  interior 
eooncil  which  William  appointed  to  assist  Mary  when  ha  went  to  Ireland* 
Some  of  them  nerer  were  Lords  Justices. 

*  From  a  narrative  written  by  Lowther,  which  is  among  the  Mackintosh 
MSS.  t  See  Maij'a  Lettera  to  William,  pnblished  by  Daliymple. 
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of  her  bitterest  enemieiL  The  eridenoe  wbidh  was  in  die 
possession  of  the  government  proyed  beyond  dispnte  tlnft 
Clarendon  was  deeply  concemed  in  the  Jatoobite  acheiiMS 
of  insurrection.  Bnt  the  qneen  was  most  unwilling  tliat 
her  kindred  should  be  harshly  treated,  and  WilEam,  r»-' 
membering  through  what  ties  she  had  broken,  and  what  re- 
proaches she  had  incurred  for  his  sake,  readily  gave  her 
uncle's  life  and  liberty  to  her  intercession.  But,  before  the 
king  set  out  for  Irehindj  he  spoke  seriously  to  Bochester. 
<*  Your  brother  has  been  plotting  against  me.  I  am  sue 
of  it.  I  have  the  proo&  under  his  own  hand.  1  was  uigsd- 
to  leave  him  out  of  the  Act  of  Grace,  but  I  would  not  do 
what  wonld  have  given  so  much  pain  to  the  queen.  For  her 
sake  I  forgive  the  past ;  bnt  my  Lord  Clarendon  will  do 
well  to  be  cautious  for  the  future.  If  not,  he  will  find  that 
these  are  no  jesting-matters.'*  Boc}iester  communicated  the 
ikdmonition  to  Clar^don^  Clarendon,  who  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Dublin  and  Saint  Germain's,  protested 
that  his  only  wish  was  to  be  quiet,  and  that,  th<m^  be  bad 
a  scruple  about  the  oaths,  the  existing  govemme&t  had  not 
a  more  obedient  subject  than  he  proposed  to  be.* 

Among  the  letters  which  the  government  had  intercepted 
was  one  from  James  to  Penn.  Tliat  letter,  indeed,  waa  not 
legal  evidence  to  prove  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed had  been  guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  it  xaiaed  ana* 
picions  which  are  now  known  to  have  been  well  fbonded. 
Penn  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  intenroga* 
ted.  He  said  very  truly  that  he  could  not- prevent  people 
from  writing  to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for 
what  they  miglit  write  to  him.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
was  bound  to  the  late  king  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection 
which  no  change  of  fortune  could  dissolve.  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  him  any  service  in  his  private  affairs ;  but  I  owe 
a  sacred  duty  to  my  country,  and  therefore  I  was  never  so 
wicked  as  even  to  think  of  endeavoring  to  bring  him  bacL" 
This  was  a  falsehood,  and  William  was  probably  aware 
that  it  was  so.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  deal  harsb- 
•  Ckmdon**  Ditty,  Hqr  90, 1090. 
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ly  with  a  man  who  had  many  titles  to  respect,  and  who  was 
not  likely  to  he  a  yery  formidahle  plotter.  He  therefore 
declared  himself  satisfied,  and  proposed  to  discharge  the 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  privy  councilors,  however,  remon- 
strated, and  Penn  was  required  to  give  baiL* 

On  the  day  before  William's  departure,  he  called  Burnet 
into  his  closet,  and,  in  firm  but  mournful  language,  spoke 
of  the  dangers  which  on  every  side  menaced  the  realm,  of 
the  f uiy  of  the  contending  fsMstions,  and  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  seemed  to  possess  too  many  of  the  clergy.  ''  But 
my  trust  is  in  God.  I  wiU  go  through  with  my  work  or 
perish  in  it.  Only  I  can  not  help  ieeling  for  the  poor 
queen  ;*'  and  twice  he  repeated  with  unwonted  tenderness, 
«*  the  poor  queen. **  "  If  you  love  me,"  ho  added,  "  wait  on 
her  often,  and  give  her  what  help  you  can.  As  for  mc,  but 
for  one  thing,  I  should  enjoy  the  prospect  of  being  on  horse- 
back and  under  canvas  again,  for  I  am  sure  I  am  fitter  to 
du^t  a  campaign  than  to  manage  your  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  But,  though  I  know  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty, 
it  is  hard  on  my  wife  that  her  father  and  I  must  be  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  field.  God  send  that  no  harm  may 
happen  to  him.  Let  me  have  your  prayers,  doctor."  Bur- 
net retired  gteatly  moved,  and  doubtless  put  up,  with  no 
common  fervor,  tliose  prayers  which  his  master  had  asked.f 

On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  of  June,  the  king  set  out 
for  Ireland.  Prince  George  had  ofibred  his  services,  had 
equipped  himself  at  great  charge,  and  fully  expected  to  be 
complimented  with  a  seat  in  the  royal  coach.  But  Will- 
iam, who  promised  himself  little  pleasure  or  advantage  from 
his  royal  highnesses  conversation,  and  who  seldom  stood  on 
ceremony,  took  Portland  for  a  traveling  companion,  and 
never  once,  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  campaign, 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  prince's  cxistenccf  George,  if 
left  to  liimself,  would  hardly  have  noticed  the  affront.  But, 
though  he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  him,  and  her 
resentment  was  studiously  kept  aUve  by  mischief-makers 

*  Oeraid  Croese.  t  Burnet,  ii.,  46. 

t  The  Duchese  of  Marlboioagh**  Vindication. 
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of  no  common  dexteritj.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occih 
sionsy  the  infirmities  of  William's  temper  proved  serionsljr 
detrimental  to  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  gaard*  j 
ian.  His  reign  wonld  have  been  &r  more  prosperous  if,  | 
with  his  own  courage,  capacity,  and  elevation  of  .mind,  he 
had  had  a  little  of  the  easy  good-humor  and  politeness  of 
his  uncle  Charles* 

In  four  days  the  king  arrived  at  Chester,  where  a  fleet  of 
transports  was  awaiting  the  signal  for  sailing.  He  embark- 
ed on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  was  convoyed  across  Saint 
Gkorge's  Channel  by  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  under  tha> 
command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoveL*  i 

The  month  which  followed  William's  departure  from 
London  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  anxious  months 
in  the  whole  history  of  England.     A  few  hours  after  he  had      \ 
•  set  out,  Crone  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.      J 
A  great  array  of  judges  was  on  the  bench.     Fuller  had  re-      I 
covered  sufficientiy  to  make  his  appearance  in  court,  and 
the  trial  proceeded.     The  Jacobites  had  been  inde&tigable      , 
in  their  efforts  to  ascertain  the  political  opinions  of  the  per-      j 
sons  whose  names  were  on  the  jury-list.     So  many  were      ' 
challenged  that  there  was  some  diflSculty  in  making  up  the      i 
number  of  twelve,  and  among  the  twelve  was  one  on  whom      ' 
the  malcontents  thought  that  they  could  depend.     Nor  were 
they  altogether  mistaken,  for  this  man  held  out  against  his 
eleven  companions  all  night  and  half  the  next  day,  and  he 
would  probably  have  starved  them  into  submission  had  not 
Mrs.  Clifford,  who  was  in  league  with  him,  been  caught 
throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  through  the  window.     His 
supplies  having  been  cut  off,  he  yielded,  and  a  verdict  of 
Guilty,  which,  it  was  said,  cost  two  of  the  jurymen  their 
lives,  was  returned.     A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  was 
instantly  made,  on  the  ground  that  a  Latin  word  indorsed 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment  was  incorrectly  spelled.    The 
objection  was  undoubtedly  fiivolous.     Jefl&reys  would  have 
at  once  overruled  it  with  a  torrent  of  curses,  and  would  have 

♦  London  Gazettes,  June  6,  12, 16,  1690 ;  Hop  to  the  States-Gencnl  from 
Chester,  June  ■^.    Hop  attended  William  to  Iielgnd  as  envoy  from  the  Statci. 
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departed,  Monmouth  repaired  to  the  jail,  and  flattered  hiBh 
self  that  he  had  shaken  the  prisoner's  resolation.  At  a  toj 
late  hour  that  night  came  a  respite  for  a  week.*  The  week, 
however,  passed  awaj  without  anj  disclosure ;  the  gallows 
and  quartering-block  were  readj  at  Tjbum ;  the  sledge  and 
axe  were  at  the  door  of  Newgate ;  the  crowd  was  thick  all 
up  Holbom  HiU  and  along  the  Oxford  Boad,  when  a  mes- 
senger brought  another  respite,  and  Crone,  instead  of  being 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  conducted  to  the 
council  chamber  at  WhitehalL  His  fortitude  had  been  at 
last  overcome  bj  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and  on  llni 
occasion  he  gave  important  information.t 

Such  information  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  was  ior 
deed  at  that  moment  much  needed.  Both  an  invasion  and  an 
insurrection  were  hourly  expected4  Scarcely  had  William 
set  out  from  London  when  a  great  French  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Count  of  Tourville,  left  the  port  of  Brest  and  entend 
the  British  ChanneL  Tourville  was  the  ablest  msritiiiie 
commander  that  his  country  then  possessed.  He  had  stud- 
ied every  part  of  his  profession.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
was  competent  to  fill  any  place  on  shipboard,  from  that  of 
carpenter  up  to  that  of  admiraL  It  was  said  of  Um,  also, 
that  to  the  dauntless  courage  of  a  seaman  he  united  the  suav- 
ity and  urbanity  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.§  He  now 
stood  over  to  the  English  shore,  and  approached  it  so  near 
that  his  ships  could  bo  plainly  descried  from  the  ramparts 
of  Plymouth.  From  Plymouth  he  proceeded  slowly  along 
the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire.  There  was  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  movements  had  been  concerted 
with  the  English  malcontents.  || 

The  queen  and  her  council  hastened  to  take  measures  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  against  both  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  Torrington  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint  Helen's.    He 

*  Baden  to  Van  Cittcra,  June  3#,  1690 ;  Clarendon'g  Diary,  June  19;  Ni^ 
cissus  Luttrell's  Diary.  f  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  88. 

t  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary.  ^  Memoirs  of  Saint  Stmoii. 

II  London  Gazette,  Jane  26,  1690;  Baden  to  Van  Citten,  ^^ 
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was  there  joined  hj  a  Dutch  squadron  under  tne  command 
of  Evertsen.  It  seemed  that  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
would  witness  one  of  the  greatest  naval  conflicts  recorded 
in  history.  A  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  the  line  could  be 
counted  at  once  firom  the  watch-tower  of  Saint  Catharine's. 
On  the  east  of  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang  Chine,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  richly-wooded  rocks  of  Saint  Lawrence 
and  Ventnor,  were  mustered  the  maritime  forces  of  England 
and  Holland.  On  the  west,  stretching  to  that  white  cape 
where  the  waves  roar  among  the  Needles,  lay  the  armament 
of  France. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  William  had  sailed  for  Ireland,  that  the  hostile  fleets 
took  up  these  positions.  A  few  hours  earlier  there  had  been 
an  important  and  anxious  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council  at 
WhitehalL  The  malcontents  who  were  leagued  with  France 
were  alert  and  full  of  hope.  Mary  had  remarked,  while  tak- 
ing her  airing,  that  Hyde  Park  was  swarming  with  them. 
The  whole  board  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
arrest  some  persons  of  whose  guilt  the  government  had 
proofs.  When  Clarendon  was  named,  something  was  said 
in  his  behalf  by  his  friend  and  relation.  Sir  Henry  CapeL 
The  other  councilors  stared,  but  remained  silent.  It  was 
no  pleasant  task  to  accuse  the  queen's  kinsman  in  the  queen's 
presence.  Mary  had  scarcely  ever  opened  her  lips  at  coun- 
cil ;  but  now,  being  possessed  of  clear  proofs  of  her  uncle's 
treason,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  knowing  that  respect 
for  her  prevented  her  advisers  from  proposing  what  the  pub- 
lic safety  required,  she  broke  silence.  "  Sir  Henry,"  she 
said,  "  I  know,  and  every  body  here  knows  as  well  as  I,  that 
there  is  too  much  against  my  Lord  Clarendon  to  leave  him 
out."  The  warrant  was  drawn  up,  and  Capel  signed  it  with 
the  rest.  "I  am  more  sorry  for  Lord  Clarendon,"  Mary 
wrote  to  her  husband,  "than  maybe  will  be  believed."  That 
evening  Clarendon  and  several  other  noted  Jacobites  were 
lodged  in  the  Tower.* 

*  Mary  to  WiUiam,  Jane  26,  1690 ;  Clarendon's  Diary  of  the  same  date ; 
NardsKifl  Lnttreirs  Diary. 
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When  the  Privy  Conncil  had  risen,  the  queen  and  the  in- 
terior Council  of  Nine  had  to  consider  a  question  of  the  grw- 
est  importance.     What  orders  were  to  be  sent  to  Torring- 
ton  ?    The  safety  of  the  state  might  depend  on  his  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind ;  and  some  of  Mary^s  advisers  appre- 
hended that  he  would  not  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion. 
i       Their  anxiety  increased  when  news  came  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French,  and  was 
retreating  before  them  toward  the  Straits  of  Dover.     The 
sagacious   Caermarthen  and  the  enterprising  Monmouth 
agreed  in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics.     It  was  true  that 
Torrington  had  not  so  many  vessels  as  Tourville ;  but  Caci^ 
marthen  thought  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  was  advisable  to 
fight,  although  against  odds ;  and  Monmouth  was,  through 
life,  for  fighting  at  all  times  and  against  all  odds.    Buss^ 
who  was  indisputably  one  of  the  best  seamen  of  the  age, 
I       held  that  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  such  as  ought  to 
I       cause  any  uneasiness  to  an  officer  who  commanded  English 
I       and  Dutch  sailors.     He  therefore  proposed  to  send  to  the 
I       admiral  a  reprimand  couched  in  terms  so  severe  that  the 
I       queen  did  not  like  to  sign  it.     The  language  was  much  soft- 
!       ened;  but,  in  the  main,  Russell's  advice  was  followed.   Tor* 
rington  was  positively  ordered  to  retreat  no  farther,  and  to 
give  battle  immediately.    Devonshire,  however,  was  still  un- 
;       satisfied.     "  It  is  my  duty,  madam,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  your 
!       majesty  exactly  what  I  think  on  a  matter  of  this  import- 
ance ;  and  I  think  that  my  Lord  Torrington  is  not  a  man 
to  be  trusted  with  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms."    Devonshiit 
was  right,  but  his  colleagues  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  to  supersede  a  commander  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
i       on  the  eve  of  a  general  action,  would  be  a  course  fuU  of  dan* 
I       ger ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  were  wrong.    "You 
must  either,"  said  RusseU,  "leave  him  where  he  is,  or  send 
I       for  him  as  a  prisoner."    Several  expedients  were  suggested. 
Caermarthen  proposed  that  Russell  should  be  sent  to  assist 
Torrington.     Monmouth  passionately  implored  permission 
to  join  the  fleet  in  any  capacity,  as  a  captain,  or  as  a  volun- 
■       teer.    "  Only  let  me  be  once  on  board,  and  I  pledge  my  life 
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that  then  shall  be  a  battle.''  After  much  discussion  and 
hesitation,  it  was  resolved  that  both  BosseU  and  Monmouth 
should  go  down  to  the  coast*  Thej  set  out,  but  too  late. 
The  dispatch  which  ordered  Torrington  to  fight  had  pre- 
ceded them.  It  reached  him  when  he  was  off  Beachy  Head. 
He  read  it,  and  was  in  a  great  strait  Not  to  give  battle 
was  to  be  guilty  of  direct  disobedience.  To  give  battle  was, 
in  his  judgment,  to  incur  serious  risk  of  defeat.  He  probably 
suspected — ^for  he  was  of  a  captious  and  jealous  temper — 
that  the  instructions  which  placed  him  in  so  painful  a  dilem- 
ma had  been  framed  by  enemies  and  rivals  with  a  design  war 
friendly  to  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  He  was  exasperated 
by  the  thought  that  he  was  ordered  about  and  overruled  by 
Russell,  who^  though  his  inferior  in  professional  rank,  exer- 
cised, as  one  of  tlie  Council  of  Nine,  a  supreme  control  over 
all  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  There  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  charging  Torrington  with  disaffection. 
Still  less  ean  it  be  suspected  that  an  officer,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  passed  in  confronting  danger,  and  who  had 
always  borne  himself  bravely,  wanted  the  personal  courage 
which  hundreds  of  sailors  on  board  of  every  ship  under  his 
command  possessed.  But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of  which 
Torrington  was  wholly  destitute*  He  shrank  from  all  re-  j 
sponsibility ;  from  the  responsibility  of  fighting,  and  from  i 
the  responsibility  of  not  fighting ;  and  he  succeeded  in  find*  j 
ing  out  a  middle  way  which  united  all  the  inconveniences 
which  he  wished  to  avoid.  He  would  conform  to  the  letter 
of  his  instructions,  yet  he  would  not  put  every  thing  to  haz- 
ard. Some  of  his  ships  should  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
but  the  great  body  of  his  fleet  should  not  be  risked.  It  was 
evident  Aat  the  vessels  which  engaged  the  French  would  bo 
placed  in  a  most  dangerous  situation,  and  would  suffer  much 
loss ;  and  there  is  but  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  Tor- 
rington was  base  enough  to  lay  his  plans  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  danger  and  loss  might  fall  almost  exclusively  to  the 
share  of  the  DutcL  He  bore  them  no  love ;  and  in  En- 
gland they  were  so  unpopular  that  the  destruction  of  their 
*  Mary  to  William,  June  28  and  July  2,  1690. 
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whole  squftdron  was  likely  to  catise  fewer  marmuis  than 
the  capture  of  one  of  our  own  frigates. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  that  the  admiral  re- 
ceived the  order  to  fight  The  next  day,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  he  bore  down  on  the  French  fleet,  and  formed  his 
vessels  in  order  of  battle.  He  had  not  sixty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  the  French  had  at  least  eighty ;  but  his  ships  were 
more  strongly  manned  than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  placed 
the  Dutch  in  the  van,  and  gave  them  the  signal  to  engage. 
That  signal  was  promptly  obeyed.  Evertsen  and  his  coun- 
trymen fought  with  a  courage  to  which  both  their  En^ish 
allies  and  their  French  enemies,  in  spite  of  national  preju- 
dices, did  full  justice.  In  none  of  Van  Tromp*s  or  De  Euy- 
ter^s  battles  had  the  honor  of  the  Batavian  flag  been  more 
gallantly  upheld.  During  many  hours  the  van  maintained 
the  unequal  contest  with  very  little  assistance  from  any  oth- 
er part  of  the 'fleet.  At  length  the  Dutch  admiral  drew  oS, 
leaving  one  shattered  and  dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy. 
His  second  in  command  and  several  officers  of  high  rank 
had  £Edlen.  To  keep  the  sea  against  the  French  after  this 
disastrous  and  ignominious  action  was  impossible.  The 
Dutch  ships  which  had  come  out  of  the  fight  were  in  lam- 
entable condition.  Torrington  ordered  some  of  them  to  be 
destroyed ;  the  rest  ho  took  in  tow ;  he  then  fled  along  the 
coast  of  Kent,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Thames.  As  soon 
as  he  was  in  the  river  he  ordered  all  the  buoys  to  be  pulled 
up,  and  thus  made  the  navigation  so  dangerous  that  the  pur- 
suers could  not  venture  to  follow  him.* 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Queen,  dated  Sheer- 
ness,  July  18, 1690  ;  Evidence  of  Captains  Cornwall,  Jones,  Martin,  and  HuK 
bard,  and  of  Vice-admiral  Dclaval ;  Burnet,  ii.,  62,  and  Speaker  Onslow's 
Note ;  Mdmoires  du  Marechal  de  Tourville ;  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea. 
by  Josiah  Burchett,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1703  ;  London  Gaxettr. 
July  3;  Historical  and  Political  Mercury  for  July,  1690;  Mary  to  William, 
July  2 ;  Torrington  to  Caermarthen,  July  1.  The  account  of  the  battle  in  thr 
P&ris  Gazette  of  July  15,  1690,  is  not  to  be  road  without  shame  :  **  On  a  s^u 
que  Ics  Hollandois  s'cstoient  tr^s  bien  battus,  ct  qu*ils  s^estoient  comportez 
en  cette  occasion  en  braves  gens,  mais  que  les  Anglois  n'en  avoient  pas  a|r- 
de  meme."  In  the  French  official  relation  of  the  battle  off  Cape  Berezier— 
an  odd  corruption  of  Peveniey — are  tome  passages  to  this  amme  effect :  '*  I^ 
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It  was,  howeyer,  thought  by  many,  and  especiallj  by  the 
FrenGh  ministers,  that,  if  Tourville  had  been  more  enter- 
prising, the  Allied  fleet  might  have  been  destroyed.  He 
seems  to  have  borne,  in  one  respect,  too  much  resemblance 
to  his  vanquished  opponent.  Though  a  brave  man,  he  was 
a  timid  commander.  His  life  he  exposed  with  careless  gay- 
etyy  but  it  was  s^d  that  he  was  nervously  anxious  and 
puBillam'mously  cautious  when  his  professional  reputation 
was  in  danger.  He  was  so  much  annoyed  by  these  cen- 
sures, tlutt  he  soon  became,  unfortiinately  for  his  country, 
bold  even  to  temerity.* 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  3ad  a  day  in  London  as 
that  on  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  ar- 
rived. The  shame  was  insupportable ;  the  peril  was  im- 
minent. What  if  the  victorious  enemy  should  do  what  De 
Buyter  had  done  ?  What  if  the  dock-yards  of  Chatham 
should  again  be  destroyed?  What  if  the  Tower  itself 
should  be  bombarded  ?  What  if  the  vast  wood  of  masts 
and. yard-arms  below  London  Bridge  should  be  in  a  blaze? 
Nor  was  this  aU.  Evil  tidings  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Low  Countries.  The  allied  forces  under  Waldeck  had,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fleurus,  encountered  the  French,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  The  day  had  been 
long  and  fiercely  disputed.  At  length  the  skill  of  the 
French  general,  and  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  French  cav- 
alry, had  prevaileit  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  the  army 
of  Louis  was  victorious  in  Flanders,  and  his  navy  was  in 
tmdisputed  possession  of  the  ChanneL  Marshal  Humieres, 
with  a  considerable  force,  lay  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Do- 
ver. It  had  been  given  out  that  he  was  about  to  join  Lux- 
embu]^.  But  the  information  which  the  English  govern- 
ment received  from  able  military  men  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  from  spies  who  mixed  with  the  Jacobites,  and  which, 

Hollandois  combattircnt  avec  bcaucoup  dc  courage  et  de  fennete  ;  mais  ils  ne 
finvnt  pa8  Men  secondez  par  les  Anglois."  "  Lea  Anglois  se  distingu^rent  dea 
▼aiaieaux  de  Hollande  par  le  peu  de  valour  qu'ila  montr^nt  dana  le  combat.** 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.,  409  ;  Burnet,  ii.,  5. 

t  London  Gazette,  Jane  30, 1690 ;  Historical  and  Political  Mercury  for  July, 
1690. 
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to  80  great  a  master  ofthe  art  of  war  as  Marlborongli,  i 

ed  to  deserve  serious  attention,  was,  that  the  mnny  of  Hn- 

mieres  would  instantly  march  to  Donkirk,  aad  would  then 

I  be  taken  on  boaad  of  the  fleet  of  Tourville.*  Between  the 
coast  of  Artois  and  the  Nore  not  a  single  ship  bearing  the 
red  cross  of  Saint  George  c<mld  yenture  to  show  hfiael£ 
The  eipbarkatiaii  would  be  the  business  of  a  few  hours.    A 

'  few  hours  mor6'l|p|ig^t  suffice  for  the  voyage.  At  any  mo- 
ment London  mi^t  be  appalled  by  the  news  that  thiitjr 
thousand  French  veterans  were  in  Kent,  and  that  1^  JabcH 
bites  of  half  the  counties  of  the  kingdom  were  in  arms.  M 
the  regular  troops  who.  could  be  assembled  for  the  defense 
of  the  island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  country  has  ever  passed 
through  a  more  alarming  crisis  than  that  of  the  first  week 

,,  of  July,  1690. 

But  the  evil  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy.     Those  lit- 
tle knew  England  who  imagined  that  she  could  be  in  danger 

*  at  once  of  rebdlion  and  invasion ;  for,  in  truth,  the  danger 
of  invasion  was  the.  best  security  against  the  danger  of  re- 
bellion. The  cause  of  James  was  the  cause  of  France; 
and,  though  to  superficial  observers  the  French  alliance 
seemed  to  be  his  chief  support,  it  really  was  the  obstacle 
which  made  his  restoration  impossible.  In  the  patriotism, 
the  too  often  unamiable  and  unsocial  patriotism  of  our  foie- 
fethers,  lay  the  secret  at  once  of  William's  weakness  and 
of  his  strength.  They  were  jealous  of  his  love  for  Holland, 
but  they  cordially  sympathized  with  his  hatred  of  Lonis. 
To  their  strong  sentiment  of  nationality  are  to  be  ascribed 
almost  all  those  petty  annoyances  which  made  the  throne 
of  the  Deliverer,  firom  his  accession  to  his  death,  so  uneasy 
a  seat.  But  to  the  same  sentiment  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that 
his  throne,  constantly  menaced  and  frequently  shaken,  wss 
never  subverted;  for,  much  as  his  people  detested  his  for- 
eign favorites,  they  detested  his  foreign  adversaries  still 
more.  The  Dutch  were  Protestants ;  the  French  were  Pa- 
pists. The  Dutch  were  regarded  as  self-seeking,  grasping, 
*  Nottingfaam  to  William,  July  15, 1690. 
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oyerreachmg  alBes ;  the  French  were  mortal  enemies.  The 
worst  that  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Dutch  was  that 
they  might  obtain  too  large  a  share  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  that  thej  might  throw  on  us  too  large  a  part  of  the 
burdens  of  the  war,  that  thej  might  obtain  commercial  ad- 
vantages at  our  expense.  But  the  French  would  conquer 
us ;  the  French  would  enslave  us ;  the  French  would  in- 
flict on  us  calamities  such  as  those  wliich  had  turned  the 
fair  fields  and  cities  of  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert.  The 
hop-grounds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the  vineyards  of  the 
Neckar.  The  High  Street  of  Oxford  and  the  dose  of  Sal- 
isbury would  be  piled  with  ruins  such  as  those  which  cov- 
ered the  spots  where  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Heidelberg 
and  Manheim'had  once  stood.  The  parsonage  overshad- 
owed by  the  old  steeple,,  the  farm-house  peeping  from  among 
bee-hives  and  apple-blossoms,  the  manorial  hall  embosomed 
in  elms,  would  be  given  up  to  a  soldiery  which  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  pity  old  men,  or  delicate  women,  or  sucking 
children.  The  words,  *  The  French  are  coming,"  like  a 
spell,  quelled  at  once  all  murmurs  about  taxes  and  abuses, 
about  William's  ungracious  manners  and  Portland's  lucra- 
tive places,  and  raised  a  spirit  as  high  and  unconquerable  as 
had  pervaded,  a  hundred  years  before,  the  ranks  which  Eliz- 
abeth reviewed  at  Tilbury.  Had  the  army  of  Humieres 
landed,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  withstood  by  almost 
every  male  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Not  only  the  muskets 
and  pikes,  but  the  scythes  and  pitchforks  would  have  been 
too  few  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  forgetting  all 
distinction  of  sect  or  faction,  would  have  risen  up  like  one 
man  to  defend  the  English  soil. 

The  immediate  effect,  therefore,  of  the  disasters  in  the 
Channel  and  in  Flanders  was  to  unite  for  a  moment  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  national  antipathy  to  the 
Dutch  seemed  to  be  suspended.  Their  gallant  conduct  in 
the  fight  off  Beachy  Head  was  loudly  applauded.  The  in- 
action of  Torrington  was  loudly  condemned.  London  set 
the  example  of  concert  and  of  exertion.  The  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  late  election  at  once  subsided.     All  distinc- 
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tioDB  of  partjrdiMppearecL  The  lord-mayor  was  BnimiMaiFr 
ed  to  attend  the  qaeeiL  She  xequested  him  to  aooertM 
as  soon  aa  posaiUe  what  the  capital  would  ondertaka  ft 
do  if  the  enemy  ahould  yentoxe  to  make  a  deacent  Jb 
called  tc^;ether  the  zepxeaentatires  of  the  waxds,  confttaai 
with  them,  and  letmned  to  Whitehall  to  report  that  thsjr 
had  nnanimonaly^  bound  themaelves  to  atand  by  the  fgff 
emment  with  life  and  f(»tnne;  ihat  a  hnndzed  thoasaaA 
poundaweie  ready  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer ;  that  fta 
thousand  Londoners,  well  armed  and  appointed,  were  ip- 
pared  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice;  and  that  an  additimil 
force,  consisting  of  six  raiments  of  foot,  a  strong  regiHMtt 
of  horse,  and  a  thousand  dragoons,  should  be  instantly  zaised  * 
without  costing  the  crown  a  farthing.  Of  her  majesty  Aa 
city  had  nothing  to  ask  but  that  ahe  would  be  pleased  jto 
set  over  these  troops  officers  in  whom  she  cQuld  confiiai 
The  same  spirit  waa  .shown  in  every  part  of  the  countij. 
Though  in  the  southern  counties  -the  harvest  waa  at  haqdi 
the  rustics  repaired  with  unusual  cheerfulness  to  the  me- 
ters of  the  militia.  The  Jacobite  country  gentlemen,  who 
had,  during  several  months,  been  making  preparationa  for  the 
general  rising  which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  aa  WiOiam ' 
was  gone  and  as  help  arrived  from  France,  now  that  WiU- 
iam  was  gone,  now  that  a  French  invasion  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, burned  their  commissions  signed  by  James,  and  hid 
their  arms  behind  wainscots  or  in  haystacks.  The  Jaoa- 
bites  in  the  towns  were  insulted  wherever  they  appeared, 
and  were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  fiipm 
the  exasperated  populace.^ 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  study  ! 
the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart  than  the  effect  which  the 
pubUc  danger  produced  on  Shrewsbury.  For  a  moment  he  ' 
was  again  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  His  nature,  lamentaUy 
unstable,  was  not  ignoble ;  and  the  thought  that,  by  standr 
ing  foremost  in  the  defense  of  his  country  at  so  perilous  a 
crisis,  he  might  repair  his  great  fault  and  regain  his  own  ee- 

*  Burnet,  ii.,  68,  64;  NaKiBtni  Lattrel]*8  Diary,  JxOj  7th,  llCh.  IW;    . 
Guette,  Jalj  14lh,  1690. 
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teem»  gare  new  energy  to  hiB  body  and  his  mind*  He  had 
retired  to  Epsom  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and  pure  air  would 
produce  a  sakitazy  effect  on  his  shattered  frame  and  wound- 
ed spiriL  But  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head  had  arriyed,  he  was  at  Whitehall,  and  had  of- 
fered his  purse  and  sword  to  the  queen.  It  had  been  in 
contemplation  to  put  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  some 
great  nobleman,  with  two  experienced  naval  officers  to  ad- 
vise him.  Shrewsbury  begged  that,  if  such  an  arrangement 
were  made,  he  might  be  appointed.  It  concerned,  he  said, 
the  interest  and  the  honor  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  not 
to  let  the  enemy  ride  victorious  in  the  Channel,  and  he 
would  gladly  risk  his  life  to  retrieve  the  lost  &me  of  the 
English  flag.^ 

His  offisr  was  not  accepted.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  naval  command  between  a  man  of  quality  who  did  not 
know  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  two  weather-beaten 
old  aeamen  who  had  risen  from  being  cabin-boys  to  be  ad- 
mirals, was  very  wisely  laid  afiide.  Active  exertions  were 
made  to  prepare  the  allied  squadrons  for  service.  Nothing 
was  omitted  which  could  assuage  the  natural  resentment 
of  the  Dutch.  The  queen  sent  a  privy  councilor  charged 
with  a  special  mission  to  the  States-GeneraL  He  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  she  extolled  the  valor  of 
Evertsen's  gallant  squadron.  She  assured  them  that  their 
ships  should  be  repaired  in  the  English  dock-yards,  and 
that  the  wounded  Dutchmen  should  be  as  carefrdly  tended 
as  wounded  Englishmen.  It  was  announced  that  a  strict 
inquiry  would  be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  late  dis- 
aster ;  and  Torrington,  who,  indeed,  could  not  at  that  mo- 
ment have  appeared  in  public  without  risk  of  being  torn  in 
pieces,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  t 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
disastrous  tidings  from  Beachy  Head,  the  aspect  of  London 

*  Mary  to  William,  July  3, 10, 1690 ;  Shrewsbury  to  Caermaithen,  July  16. 

t  Mary  to  the  States-General,  July  12 ;  Burchett*8  Memoirs ;  An  import- 
ant Account  of  some  remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Tor^ 
ringion,  1691. 
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was  gloomj  and  agitated.  But  on  the  fourth  day  all  was 
changed.  Bells  were  pealing;  flags  were  flying;  candks 
were  arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumination ;  men  won 
eagerly  shaking  hands  with  each  other  in  the  streets.  A 
courier  had  that  morning  arrived  at  Whitehall  with  great 
news  from  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


William  had  been,  during  the  whole  spring,  impatient- 
ly expected  in  Ulster.  The  Protestant  settlements  along 
tiiQ  coast  of  that  province  had,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  May,  been  repeatedly  agitated  by  false  reports  of  his  ar- 
rival  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  four- 
teenth of  June  that  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus.  The  m- 
habitants  of  the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted 
him  with  loud  acclamations,  but  they  caught  only  a  glimpee 
of  ]iim.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  dry  ground  he  mounted  and 
set  off  for  Belfast.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  Schombeig. 
The  meeting  took  place  close  to  a  white  house,  the  only 
liuman  dwelling  then  visible  in  the  space  of  many  miles, 
on  the  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan.  A  vil- 
lage and  a  cotton-mill  now  rise  where  the  wliite  house  then 
stood  alone ;  and  all  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay  succes- 
sion of  country-houses,  shrubberies,  and  flower-beds.  Bel- 
fast has  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing 
seats  of  industry  in  the  British  Isles. .  A  busy  population 
of  eighty  thousand  souls  is  collected  there.  The  duties  an- 
nually paid  at  the  custom-house  exceed  the  duties  annuaUy 
paid  at  the  custom-house  of  London  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Other  Lisli 
towns  may  present  more  picturesque  fonns  to  the  eye ;  but 
Belfast  is  the  only  large  Irish  town  in  which  the  traveler  is 
not  disgusted  by  the  loathsome  aspect  and  odor  of  long  lines 
of  human  dens  far  inferior  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  the 
dwellings  which,  in  happier  countries,  are  provided  for  cat- 
tle.    No  other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so  well 
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paved,  80  brilliantlj  lighted.  The  place  of  domea  and  spires 
is  aupi^Ued  by  edifices,  I»9S  pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  not 
less  indicative  of  prosperity,  huge  fisictories,  towering  many 
stories  above  the  chimneyjs  of  the  houses,  and  resounding 
with  the  roar  of  machinery.  The  BelfiGist  which  William 
entered  was  a  small  English  settlement  of  about  three  hund- 
red houses,  commanded  by -a  stately  castle  which  has  long 
disappeared,  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Chichester.  In 
this  mansion,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
terraces  and  orchards  stretching  down  to  the  river  side,  prep- 
arations had  been  made  for  the  king's  reception.  He  was 
welcomed  at  the  northern  gate  by  the  magistrates  and  bur- 
gesses in  their  robes  of  office.  The  multitude  pressed  on 
his  carriage  with  shouts  of  **Grod  save  the  Protestant  king;^' 
for  the  town  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Beformed 
fiuth ;  and  when,  two  generations  later,  the  inhabitants  were, 
for  the  first  time,  numbered,  it  was  found  that  the  Boman 
CSatholics  were  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen.* 

The  night  came ;  but  the  Protestant  counties  were  awake 
and. up.  A  royal  salute  had  been  fired  from  the  castle  of 
Belfiftst.  It  had  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  guns  which 
Schomberg  had  placed  at  wide  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  signals  firom  post  to  post.  Wherever  the  peal 
was  heard,  it  was  known  that  King  WiUiam  was  come. 
Before  midnight  all  the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were 
blazing  with  bonfires.  The  light  was  seen  across  the  bays 
of  Carlingford  andDundalk,  and  gave  notice  to  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  that  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  out 
from  Dublin  for  the  Irish  camp,  which  was  pitched  near  the 
northern  firontier  of  Leinster.f 

*  London  (Gazette,  June  19, 1690 ;  History  of  the  Wan  in  Ireland  by  an 
Officer  in  the  Royal  Army,  1690 ;  Villare  Hibemicum,  1690 ;  Story's  Impar- 
tial History,  1691 ;  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  town  of  Belfast, 
1817.  This  work  contains  curious  extracts  from  MSS.  of  the  seventeenth 
centnxy.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  map  of  Belfast  made  in  1685,  so  exact 
thai  the  houses  may  be  counted. 

t  Lauzun  to  Lou  vols,  June  ^J.     The  messenger  who  brought  the  news 
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In  Dablm  the  agitation  was  fearfhL  None  cotdd  dook 
that  the  dedsiye  crisis  was  appioaching,  and  the  agonj  of 
snspense  stimulated  to  the  highest  point  the  passions  of  botli 
the  hostile  castes.  The  majority  could  easily  detect,  in  the 
looks  and  tones  of  the  oppressed  minority,  signs  which  in- 
dicated the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliveranoe  and  of  a  terrible 
revenge.  Simon  Luttrell,  to  whom  the  caie  of  the  capital 
was  intrusted,  hastened  to  take  such  precantions  as  fear 
and  hatred  dictated.  A  prodamation  aj^>eared,  enjoining 
all  Protestants  to  remain  in  their  houses  from  nightfidl  to 
dawn,  and  prohibiting  them,  on  pain  of  death,  from  assem- 
bling in  any  place  or  for  any  purpose  to  the  number  of  more 
than  five.  No  indulgence  was  granted  even  to  those  di- 
^  tines  of  the  Established  Church  who  had  never  ceased  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Doctor  William  King, 
who  had,  after  long  holding  out,  lately  b^un  to  waver  in 
his  political  creed,  was  committed  to  custody.  There  was 
no  jail  large  enough  to  hold  one  half  of  those  whom  the  gov- 
ernor suspected  of  evil  designs.  The  College  and  several 
parish  churches  were  used  as  prisons ;  and  into  those  build- 
ings men  accused  of  no  crime  but  their  reli^on  were  crowd- 
ed in  such  numbers  that  they  could  hardly  breathe.* 

The  two  rival  princes  meanwhile  were  busied  in  collect- 
ing their  forces.  Loughbrickland  was  the  place  appointed 
by  William  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  scattered  divisions  of 
his  army.  While  his  troops  were  assembling,  he  exerted 
himself  indefatigably  to  improve  their  discipline  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence.  He  had  brought  f5rom  England 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Pillaging  was  prohib- 
ited under  severe  penalties.     At  the  same  time,  supplies- 

to  Lauzun  had  heard  the  guns  and  seen  the  bonfires.     History  ofthe  War^ 
in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army,  1690;  life  of  James,  it,  392. 
Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  ii.,  47.     Burnet  is  strangely  mistaken  when  he  uy^ 
that  William  had  been  six  days  in  Ireland  before  his  arrival  was  known  ta 
James. 

♦  A  True  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland  by  a  Person  of  Qa^ 
ity,  1690;  King,  iii.,  IB.  LuttrelPs  proclamation  will  be  found  in  Kin^'' 
Appendix. 
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-were  UberaUf  dispensed,  and  all  the  paymasten  of  regi- 
sie&ta  were  directed  to  send  in  their  accounts  without  de- 
lay, in  order  that  there  might  be  no  arrears.*    Thomas  Co- 
xiingsbjr,  toember  of  Parliament  for  Leominster,  a  busy  and 
xmBcrapnloaa  Whig,  accompanied  the  king,  and  acted  as 
'  iPaymastet  GteneraL    It  desenres  to  be  mentioned  Ihat  Will- 
iam, at  this  time,  authorized  the  Collector  of  Customs  at 
-Solfaat  to  pay  every  year  twelve  hundred  pounds  into  the 
liands  of  some  of  the  principal  Dissenting  ministers  of  Down 
And  Antrim,  who  were  to  be  trustees  for  their  brethren. 
The  king  declared  that  he  bestowed  this  sum  on  the  Non- 
confbrmist  divines,  partly  as  a  reward  for  their  eminent  loy- 
alty to  him,  ^  and  partly  as  a  compensation  for  their  recent 
loaseSf     Such  was  the  origin  of  that  donation  which  is  still 
annually  bestowed  by  the  government  on  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  Ulster.t 

William  was  all  himself  again.  His  spirits,  depressed 
"by  eighteen  months  passed  in  dull  state,  amid  factions  and 
intrigues  which  he  but  half  understood,  rose  high  as  soon 
as  he  was  smxounded  by  tents  and  standards.^  It  was 
atrange  to  see  how  rapidly  this  man,  so  unpopular  at  West- 
minster, obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  hearts  of  his 
Inethien  in  arms.  They  observed  with  delight  that,  infirm 
as  he  was,  he  took  his  share  of  every  hardship  which  they 
underwent;  that  he  thought  more  of  their  comfort  than  of 
Lis  own ;  that  he  sharply  reprimanded  some  officers  who 
^were  so  anxious  to  procure  luxuries  for  his  table  as  to  for-  i 
get  the  wants  of  the  common  soldiers ;  that  he  never  once, 
£om  the  day  on  which  he  took  the  field,  lodged  in  a  house,  I 
lat,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  palaces,  slept  in 
liis  small,  movable  hut  of  wood ;  that  no  solicitations  could 
induce  him,  on  a  hot  day  and  in  a  high  wind,  to  move  out  | 
of  the  choking  cloud  of  dust  which  overhung  the  line  of 
march,  and  which  severely  tried  lungs  less  delicate  than  his.         < 

•  Yillare  Hibcrnicmn,  1690.  ' 

t  The  order  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  GustomB  vill  be  found  in  Dr. 

Reid^s  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

t  "  La  ^yete  peinte  sur  son  visage,"  says  Domont,  who  saw  him  at  Bel- 

fiist,  *<  nous  fit  toot  esperer  pour  les  heureux  socc^  de  la  campagne." 
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Every  man  under  his  command  l)ecame  familiar  with  Us 
looks  and  with  his  voice,  for  there  was  not  a  regiment 
which  he  did  not  inspect  with  minute  attention.  His  pleas- 
ant looks  and  sayings  were  long  remembered.  One  fara?e 
soldier  has  recorded  in  his  journal  the  kind  and  courteous 
manner  in  which  a  basket  of  the  first  cherries  of  the  year 
was  accepted  from  him  by  the  king,  and  the  sprightUness 
with  which  his  majesty  conversed  at  supper  with  those  who 
stood  round  the  table.* 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  tenth  day  after  Wilt- 
iam's  landing,  he  marched  southward  from  Loughbrickkad 
with  all  his  forces.  He  was  fully  determined  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  fighting.  Schomberg  and  some  other 
officers  recommended  caution  and  delay ;  but  the  king  an- 
swered that  he  had  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the  gnss 
grow  under  his  feet.  The  event  seems  to  prove  that  be 
judged  rightly  as  a  general ;  that  he  judged  rightly  as  a 
statesman  can  not  be  doubted.  He  knew  that  the  English 
nation  was  discontented  with  the  way  in  which  the  war  had 
hitherto  been  conducted ;  that  nothing  but  rapid  and  splen- 
did success  could  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  friends  and 
quell  the  spirit  of  his  enemies ;  and  that  a  defeat  could 
scarcely  be  more  injurious  to  his  fame  and  to  his  interests 
than  a  languid  and  indecisive  campaign. 

The  country  through  which  he  advanced  had,  during 
eighteen  months,  been  fearfully  wasted,  both  by  soldiers  and 
by  Rapparees.  The  cattle  had  been  slaughtered,  the  planta- 
tions had  been  cut  down,  the  fences  and  houses  were  in  ru- 
ins. Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  found  near  the  road, 
except  a  few  naked  and  meagre  wretches,  who  had  no  food 
but  the  husks  of  oats,  and  who  were  seen  picking  those 
husks,  like  chickens,  from  amid  dust  and  cinders.f  Yet, 
even  under  such  disadvantages,  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
country,  the  rich  green  of  the  earth,  the  bays  and  rivers  so 
admirably  fitted  for  trade,  could  not  but  strike  the  king's 
observant  eye.    Perhaps  he  thought  how  different  an  aspect 

*  Story's  Impartial  Account;  MS.  Journal  of  Ck>lonel  Bellingham;  Hm 
Royal  Diary.  f  Story's  Impartial  AceouoL 
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that  unhappy  zegum  would  have  presented  if  it  had  been 
Uesaed  with  such  a  goyemment  and  such  a  religion  as  had 
made  his  native  Holland  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  how  end- 
less a  succession  of  pleasure-houses,  tulip-gardens,  and 
daizy-fiurms  would  have  lined  the  road  from  Lisbum  to  Bel- 
fittt ;  how  many  hundreds  of  barges  would  have  been  con- 
stantly passing  up  and  down  the  Laggan ;  what  a  forest  of 
masts  would  have  bristled  in  the  desolate  port  of  Newry ; 
and  what  vast  warehouses  and  stately  mansions  would  have 
covered  the  space  occupied  by  the  noisome  alleys  of  Dun- 
dalk«  "The  country,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  "is  worth 
fighting  for.'' 

The  original  intention  of  James  seems  to  have  been  to  try 
the  chances  of  a  pitched  field  on  the  border  between  Lein- 
ster  and  Ulster.  But  this  design  was  abandoned,  in  con- 
sequence, apparently,  of  the  representations  of  Lauzun,  who, 
though  very  little  disposed  and  very  little  qualified  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  on  the  Fabian  system,  had  the  admonitions 
of  Louvois  still  in  his  ears.*  James,  though  resolved  not 
to  give  up  Dublin  without  a  battle,  consented  to  retreat  till 
he  shoald  reach  some  spot  where  he  might  have  the  vantage 
of  ground.  When,  therefore,  William's  advanced  guard 
reached  Dundalk,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Irish  army, 
except  a  great  doud  of  dust  which  was  slowly  rolling  south- 
ward toward  Ardec.  The  English  halted  one  night  near 
the  ground  on  which  Schomberg's  camp  had  been  pitched 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  many  sad  recollections  were 
awiokened  by  the  sight  of  that  dreary  marsh,  the  sepulchre 
of  thousands  of  brave  men.t 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and  still  the 
Irish  receded  before  him,  till,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  his  army,  marching  in  three  columns, 
reached  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern 
firontier  of  the  county  of  Louth.  Beneath  lay  a  valley,  now 
so  rich  and  so  cheerful  that  the  Englishman  who  gazes  on 
it  may  imagine  himself  to  be  in  one  of  the  most  highly-fa- 

*  lauzun  to  LouvoU,  ^^,  1690 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  393,  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Story's  Impartial  Account;  Dumont  MS. 

ill.  N  N 
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voied  parts  of  his  own  higfaly^&vored  coontry.  FieLds  of 
wheat,  woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies  and  doYCK^ 
slope  gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Boyne.  That  fai^ 
and  tranquil  stream,  the  boundaiy  of  Louth  and  MeaAh, 
having  flowed  many  miles  between  rerdant  banks  crowned 
by  modem  palaces,  and  by  the  ruined  keeps  of  old  Norman 
barons  of  the  pale,  is  here  about  to  mingle  with  the  ae^ 
Five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  place  from  which  William 
looked  down  on  the  river,  now  stands,  on  a  verdant  bank 
amid  noble  woods,  Slane  Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Conyngham.  Two  miles  to  the  east,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  from  Victories  and  steam-vessels  overhangs  the  bmj 
town  and  port  of  Drogheda.  On  the  Meath  side  of  the 
Boyne,  the  ground,  still  all  com,  grass,  flowers,  and  fblii^ 
rises  with  a  gentle  swell  to  an  eminence  surmounted  by  a 
conspicuous  tuft  of  ash-trees,  which  overshades  the  ruined 
church  and  desolate  grave-yard  of  Donore.* 

In  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  landscape  presented  a  raj 
different  aspect.  The  traces  of  art  and  industry  were  few. 
Scarcely  a  vessel  was  on  the  river,  except  those  rude  coiacles 
of  wicker-work,  covered  with  the  skins  of  horses,  in  which 
the  Celtic  peasantry  fished  for  trout  and  salmon.  Drogheda, 
now  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants, 
was  a  small  knot  of  nttrrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  lanes,  en- 
circled by  a  ditch  and  a  mound.  The  houses  were  buUt  of 
wood,  with  high  gables  an'd  projecting  upper  stories.  With- 
out the  walls  of  the  town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen, 
except  at  a  place  called  Oldbridgc.  At  Oldbridge  the  river 
was  fordablc,  and  on  the  south  of  the  ford  were  a  few  mud 
cabins,  and  a  single  house  built  of  more  solid  materials. 

When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Boyne, 
he  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  and  a  gesture  of  de- 
light. He  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would 
avoid  a  decisive  action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till  the 
autumnal  rains  should  return  with  pestilence  in  their  train 

♦  Much  interesting  information  respecting  the  field  of  battle  and  the  •u^ 
rounding  countiy  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wilde's  pleasing  rolume  entitled  "  Hie 
Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater." 
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He  WM  sow  at  ease.  It  was  plain  that  the  contest  would 
be  sharp  and  short  The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on 
the  eminence  of  Donore.  The  flags  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
and  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  waved  together  in  defiance  on 
the  walls  of  Drogheda.  All  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
was  lined  hy  the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army. 
Thousands  of  armed  men  were  moving  about  among  the 
tents^  and  every  one,  horse-soldier  or  foot-soldier,  French  or 
Irish,  had  a  white  badge  in  his  hat.  That  color  had  been 
chosen  in  compliment  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  ^^I  am 
gilad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  as  his  keen  eye 
surveyed  the  Irish  lines.  "  If  you  escape  me  now,  the  fault 
will  be  mine."* 

Each  of  the  contending  princes  bad  some  advantages 
over  his  rival.  James,  standing  on  the  defensive,  behind 
intxenchments,  with  a  river  before  him,  had  the  stronger 
position,tbut  his  troops  were  inferior  both  in  number  and 
in  quality  to  those  which  were  opposed  to  him.  He  prob- 
ably had  thirty  thousand  men.  About  a  third  part  of  this 
force  consisted  of  excellent  French  in£Euitry  and  excellent 
Irish  cavalry.  But  the  rest  of  his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all 
Europe.  The  Irish  dragoons  were  bad ;  the  Irish  infantry 
worse.  It  was  said  that  their  ordinary  way  of  fighting  was 
to  discharge  their  pieces  once,  and  then  to  run  away  bawl- 
ing "Quarter"  and  "Murder."  Their  inefficiency  was,  in 
that  age,  conunonly  imputed,  both  by  their  enemies  and  by 
their  fJlies,  to  natural  poltroonery.  How  little  ground  there 
was  for  such  an  imputation  has  since  been  signally  proved 
by  many  heroic  achievements  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

*  Memorandoin  in  the  handwriting  ot  Alexander,  Earl  of  Marchmont.  He 
dorited  his  information  from  Lord  Selkirk,  who  wai  in  William^s  army. 

f  James  says  (Life,  il,  393,  Orig-  Mem.)  that  the  country  afforded  do  better 
position.  King,  in  a  thanksgiving  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Dublin  aft- 
er the  close  of  the  campaign,  told  his  hearers  that  '*  the  advantage  of  the  post 
of  the  Irish  was,  by  all  intelligent  men,  reckoned  above  three  to  one.'*  Soe 
KiDg*s  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  on  Nov.  16,  1690,  before  Lords  Jus- 
tices. This  is,  no  doubt,  an  absurd  exaggeration.  Qut  M.  de  la  Hoguette, 
one  of  the  principal  French  ofliccrs  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
informed  Louvois  that  the  Irish  army  occupied  a  good  defensive  position. 
Letter  of  La  Hoguette  from  Limerick,  ^-j^,  1690. 
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It  ought,  indeed,  even  in  the  seventeenth  centn^,  to  have 
occuired  to  reasonable  men,  thiit  a  race  which  fnrmshed 
some  of  the  best  horse-soldiers  in  the  world  wOtild  certain- 
ly, with  judicoos  training,  furnish  good  foot-soldiera.     Bat 
the  Irish  foot-soldiers  had  not  merely  not  been  well  trained ; 
they  had  been  elaborately  ill  trained.     The  greatest  of  our 
,      generals  repeatedly  and  emphatically  declared  that  even  the 
I       admirable  army  which  fought  its  way,  under  his  command, 
j      from  Torres  Vedras  to  Toulouse,  would,  if  he  had  suffered  it 
to  contract  habits  of  pillage,  have  become,  in  a  few  weeks, 
,  ^    unfit  for  all  military  purposes.     What,  then,  was  likely  to 
be  the  character  of  the  troops  who,  from  the  day  on  which 
j       they  enlisted,  were  not  merely  permitted,  but  invited  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  pay  by  marauding?     They  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  mere  mob,  furious  indeed,  and 
I       clamorous  in  their  zeal  for  the  cause  which  they  had  es- 
j      poused,  but  incapable  of  opposing  a  steadfast  resistance  to 
I       a  well-ordered  force.     In  truth,  all  that  the  discipline,  if  it 
j       is  to  be  so  called,  of  James's  army  had  done  for  the  Celtic 
kerne  had  been  to  debase  and  enervate  him.     After  eight- 
een months  of  nominal  soldiership  he  was  positively  farther 
from  being  a  soldier  than  on  the  day  on  which  he  quitted 
I       his  hovel  for  the  camp. 

William  had  under  his  command  near  thirty-six  thou- 

i       sand  men,  bom  in  many  lands  and  speaking  many  tongues. 

1       Scarcely  one  Protestant  Church,  scarcely  one  Protestant 

nation,  was  unrepresented  in  the  army  which  a  strange  se- 

:       ries  of  events  had  brought  to  fight  for  the  Protestant  reli- 

\       gion  in  the  remotest  island  of  the  West.     About  half  the 

troops  were  natives  of  England.     Ormond  was  there  with 

the  Life  Guards,  and  Oxford  with  the  Blues.      Sir  Jolm 

i       Lanier,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  military  experience  on 

,       the  Continent,  and  whose  prudence  was  held  in  high  esteem, 

I       was  at  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Horse,  now  the 

i       First  Dragoon  Guards.     There  were  Beamont's  foot,  who 

I       had,  in  defiance  of  the  mandate  of  James,  refiised  to  admit 

papists  among  them,  and  Hastings's  foot,  who  had,  on  the 

disastrous  day  of  Killiecrankie,  maintained  the  military  rep- 
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atation  of  the  Saxon  laoe.  Theie  were  two  Tangier  bat- 
taUona,  hitherto  known  onlj  by  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine, 
but  destined  to  begin,  on  the  following  morning,  a  long  car 
reer  of  glory.  The  Scotch  Guards  marched  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  countryman  Jamea  Douglas.  Two  fine  Brit- 
iah  regiments  which  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  States- 
Gkneral,  and  had  often  looked  death  in  the  face  under  Will- 
iam's leading,  followed  him  in  this  campaign  not  only  as 
their  general,  but  as  their  native  king.  They  now  rank  as 
the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  hne.  The  former  was  led  by  an 
officer  who  had  no  skill  in  the  higher  parts  of  military  sci- 
ence, but  whom  the  whole  army  allowed  to  be  the  bravest 
of  all  the  brave,  John.Cutts.  Conspicuous  among  the 
Dtitch  troops  were  Portland's  and  Ginkell's  horse,  and 
Solmes's  Blue  Regiment,  consisting  of  two  thousand  of  the 
finest  infantry  in  Europe.  Germany  had  sent  to  the  field 
som^  warriors  sprung  firom  her  noblest  houses.  Prince 
George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  a  gallant  youth  who  was  serv- 
ing Mb  apprenticeship  in  the  military  art,  rode  near  the 
king.  A  strong  brigade  of  Danish  mercenaries  was  com- 
manded by  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Wirtemberg,  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  head  of  his  illustrious  family.  It  was  re- 
ported that,  of  all  the  soldiers  of  William,  these  were  most 
dreaded  by  the  Irish,  for  centuries  of  Saxon  domination  had 
not  e&ceA  the  recollection  of  the  violence  and  cruelty  of 
the  Scandinavian  sea-kings ;  and  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  Danes  would  one  day  destroy  the  children  of  the  soil 
waa  still  repeated  with  superstitious  horror.*  '  Among  the 
jbreign  auxiliaries  were  a  Brandenburg  regiment  and  a  Fin- 
land regiment  But  in  that  great  array,  so  variously  com- 
posed, were  two  bodies  of  men  animated  by  a  spirit  pecul- 
iarly fierce  and  implacable,  the  Huguenots  of  France  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  the  French,  and  the  Enghshry  of  Ire- 
land impatient  to  trample  down  the  Irish.  The  ranks  of 
the  refugees  had  been  effectually  purged  of  spies  and  trai- 
tors, and  were  made  up  of  men  such  as  had  contended  in 
the  preceding  century  against  the  power  of  the  house  of 
*  NardsBUs  Luttreirs  Diary,  March,  1690. 
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Valois  and  the  genius  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  All  the 
boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony  had  rqpaued  to 
William^s  camp.  Mitchelbume  was  there  with  the  stub- 
bom  defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  Wolseley  with  the  war- 
riors who  had  raised  the  shout  of  "Advance"  on  the  day  of 
Newton  Butler.  Sir  Albert  Conyngham,  the  ancestor  of 
the  noble  family  whose  seat  overlooks  th^  Boyne,  had 
brought  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lough  Erne  a  gallant 
regiment  of  dragoons,  which  still  glories  in  the  name  of  £n- 
niskillen,  and  which  has  proved  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
that  it  has  not  degenerated  since  the  day  of  the  Boyne.* 

Walker,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  his  p^ce- 
ful  profession,  accompanied  the  men  of  Londonderry,  and 
tried  to  animate  their  zeal  by  exhortation  and  by  example. 
He  was  now  a  great  prelate.  Ezekiel  Hopkins  had  taken 
refuge  from  Popish  persecutors  and  Presbyterian  rebels  in 
the  city  of  London,  had  brought  himself  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  government,  had  obtained  a  cure,  and  had  died  in  the 
performance  of  the  humble  duties  of  a  parish  pries  tf  Will- 
iam, on  his  march  through  Louth,  learned  that  the  rich  see 
of  Derry  was  at  his  disposal.  He  instantly  made  choice  of 
Walker  to  be  the  new  bishop.  The  brave  old  man,  during 
the  few  hours  of  life  which  remained  to  him,  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  salutations  and  congratulations.  Unhappily,  he 
had,  during  the  siege  in  which  he  had  so  highly  distinguish- 
ed himself,  contracted  a  passion  for  war,  and  he  easily  per- 
suaded himself  that,  in  indulging  tliis  passion,  ho  was  dis- 
charging a  duty  to  his  country  and  his  religion.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
had  justified  him  in  becoming  a  combatant  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that,  in  a  disciplined  army  led  by  generals  of  long 
experience  and  great  fame,  a  fighting  divine  was  likely  to 
give  les^  help  than  scandal.     The  bishop  elect  was  determ- 

•  See  the  Historical  Records  of  the  Regiments  of  the  British  army,  and 
Story's  list  of  the  army  of  William  as  it  passed  in  review  at  FinglaM  a  wesk 
after  the  battle. 

t  See  his  Funeral  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  Aldennaxy 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1690. 
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iaed  to  be  wliexevex  danger  was,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
exposed  himself  excited  the  extreme  disgust  of  his  rojal 
patron,  who  hated  a  meddler  almost  as  much  as  a  coward. 
A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a  battle  and  a  gownsman  who 
pushed  himself  into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects  which 
most  strongly  excited^William's  spleen. 

It  was  sfdll  early  in  the  day.  .  The  king  rode  slowly 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  riyer,  and  closely  examined 
the  position  of  the  Irish,  firom  whom  he  was  sometimes  sep- 
arated by  an  interval  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
He  was  accompanied  by  Schomberg,  Ormond,  Sidney, 
Solmes,  nince  Gteorge  of  Hesse,  Coningsby,  and  others. 
^*  Their  army  is  but  small, "  said  one  of  the  Dutch  officers. 
Indeed,  it  did  not  appear, to  consist  of  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  men*  But  it  was  well  known,  from  the  reports 
brought  by  deserters,  that  many  regiments  were  concealed 
from  view  by  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  ^*  They  may 
be  stronger  than  they  look,"  said  William ;  '^  but,  weak  or 
strongs  I  will  soon  kiiow  all  about  them."* 

At  length  he  alighted  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  to  Old- 
bridge,  sat  down  on  the  turf  .to  rest  himself  and  called  for 
breakfieist.  The  sumpter  horses  were  unloaded;  the  can- 
teens were  opened,  and  a  table-cloth  was  spread  on  the 
grass.  The  place  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  built  while  many 
veterans  who  could  well  remember  the  events  of  that  day 
were  still  living. 

While  William  was  at  his  repast,  a  group  of  horsemen 
appeared  dose  to  the  water  on  the  opposite  shore.  Among 
them  his  attendants  could  discern  some  who  had  once  been 
conspicuous  at  reviews  in-  Hyde  Park  and  at  balls  in  the 
gall^  of  Whitehall — ^the  youthftd  Berwick,  the  small,  fair- 
haired  Lauzun,  Tyrconnel,  once  admired  by  maids  of  honor 
as  the  model  of  manly  vigor  and  beauty,  but  now  bent  down 
by  years  and  crippled  by  gout,  and,  overtopping  all,  the 
stately  head  of  Sarsfield. 

*  8taij*t  Impaztial  Hiitoiy ;  HiBtory  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer 
of  the  Royal  Army ;  Hop  to  the  SUtes-General,  ^jj,  1690. 
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The  cb]0&  of  the  Lriah  annj  soon  ciiseoveved  that  ihepUb 
80a  who,  snmmnded  by  a  Bplendid  ciide,  was  breakfiutiig 
ohthoopporifebankyWasihePriiKwbfQnDg^  They  mat 
fyt  artOlorj.  Two  fidd-pieces,  screened  fiirai  view  bj  a 
troop  of  cavaliy,  were  brought  down  almost  to  the  brink  of 
the  river,  and  placed  behind  a  hedge.  Willianit  who  hail . 
joBt  risen  from  his  meal,  and  was  again  in  the  saddle,  was 
^e  mark  of  both  gons..^  The  first  shot  struck  mie  cf-^ 
holsters  of  Prince  George  of  Hesse,  and  brcrajght  his  hdlls 
to  the  gronndi  "Ah!**  cried  the  king,  **the  poor  fifaMS 
is  killed.^  As  the  words  passed  his  Ops,  he  was  Tiiinijf 
hit  by  a  second  ball,  a  siz-ponnder.  It  nierelj  ton  lUb 
ooa^  graased  his  shoulder,  and  drew  two  or  three  onnoos  oJF 
blood.  Both  armies  saw  that  the  shot  had  taken  eflbct^  ilbr 
the  king  sank  down  iat  a  moment  on  his  horse's  neck*  '  A 
yell  of  eziiltati0n.  rose  from  the  Irish  camp.  The  Ei^Bift 
aild  their  allies  wen  in  dismay.  Sohnesflnng  himself  iMh 
trate  on  the  earfty  and  bnrst  into  tears.  But  W31iam*sd»- 
portment  soon  reassured  his  friends.  <^  There  is  no 
done," he  said;  **but  the  bullet' came  quite  nei 
Coningsby  put  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound;  a  surgeon 
was  sent  for ;  a  plaster  was  applied ;  and  the  king,  as  soon 
as  the  dressing  was  finished,  rode  round  all  the  posts  of 
his  army  amid  loud  acclamations.  Such  was  the  eneigy 
of  his  spirit,  that,  in  spite  of  his  feeble  health,  in  sjate  of 
his  recent  hurt^  he  was  that  day  nineteen  hours  on  ho 
back.* 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  the 
WiUiam  observed  with  especial  attention  the  effect  prodneed 
by  the  Irish  shots  on  the  English  regiments  which  had 
never  been  in  action,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  inA 
the  result.  "All  is  right,''  he  said ;  "  they  stand  fire  witt* 
Long  after  sunset  he  made  a  final  inspection  of  his  fonm 
by  torchlight,  and  gave  orders  that  every  thing  should  b 

♦  London  Gazette,  July  7,  IBM ;  Story's  Impaitial  History ;  Hlstoy  rf 
the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army ;  Narcissus  Ld(- 
treD*f  Diary ;  Lord  ll[«iehinont*f  Memorandum ;  Burnet,  ii.,  60,  and  Thnb* 
giving  Sermoii ;  DumoofcliS. 
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ready  for  forcing  a  passage  across  the  river  on  the  morrow. 
Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green  bough  in  his  hat.  The 
baggage  and  great-coats  were  to  be  left  under  a  guard. 
The  word  was  Westminster. 

The  king^s  resolution  to  attack  the  Irish  was  not  approved 
by  all  his  lieutenants.  Schomberg,  in  particular,  pronounced 
the  ezpmment  too  hazardous,  and,  when  his  opinion  was 
overmled,  retired  to  his  tent  in  no  very  good  humor.  When 
the  order  of  battle  was  delivered  to  him,  he  muttered  that 
he  had  been  more  used  to  give  such  orders  than  to  receive 
them.  For  this  little  fit  of  sullenness,  very  pardonable  in 
a  general  who  had  won  great  victories  when  his  master  was 
still  a  child,  the  brave  veteran  made,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  noble  atonement. 

The  first  of  July  dawned — a  day  wliich  has  never  since 
returned  without  exciting  strong  emotions  of  very  different 
kinds  in  the  two  populations  which  divide  Ireland.  The 
sun  rose  bright  and  cloudless.  Soon  after  four  both  armies 
were  in  motion.  William  ordered  his  right  wing,  under 
the  conunand  of  Meinhart  Schomberg,  one  of  the  duke's 
sons,  to  march  to  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the 
river,  to  cross  there,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish 
army.  Meinhart  Schomberg  was  assisted  by  Portland  and 
Douglas.  James,  anticipating  some  such  design,  had  al- 
ready sent  to  the  bridge  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  command- 
ed by  Sir  Neil  O'Neil.  O'Neil  behaved  himself  like  a  brave 
genlleman ;  but  he  soon  received  a  mortal  wound ;  his  men 
fled;  and  the  English  right  wing  passed  the  river. 

This  move  made  Lauzun  uneasy.  What  if  the  English 
right  wing  should  get  into  the  rear  of  the  army  of  James  ? 
About  four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne  was  a  place  called 
Duleek,  where  the  road  to  Dublin  was  so  narrow  that  two 
cars  could  not  pass  each  other,  and  where  on  botli  sides  of 
the  road  lay  a  morass  which  afforded  no  firm  footing.  If 
Meinhart  Schomberg  should  occupy  this  spot,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Irish  to  retreat.  They  must  either  con- 
quer, or  be  cut  off  to  a  man.  Disturbed  by  this  apprehen- 
sion, the  French  general  marched  with  his  countrymen,  and 
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with  Sarsfidd^s  horse,  in  tho  direction  of  Slane  Bridge 
Thus  the  fords  near  Oldbridge  were  left  to  be  defended  hj 
the  Irish  alone. 

It  was  now  near  ten  o^clock.  William  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  left  wing,  which  was  composed  exclusivelj  of 
cavalry,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  river  not  &r  above  Drog- 
heda.  The  centre  of  his  army,  which  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  foot,  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Schontr 
berg,  and  was  marshaled  opposite  to  Oldbridge.  At  Old- 
bridge  the  whole  Irish  infantry  had  been  collected.  The 
Meath  bank  bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets.  A  fortifica* 
tion  had  been  made  by  French  engineers  out  of  the  hedges 
and  buildings ;  and  a  breastwork  had  been  thrown  np  close 
to  the  water  side.*  Tyrconnel  was  there ;  and  under  him 
were  Richard  Hamilton  and  Antrim. 

Schomberg  gave  the  word.  Solmes's  Blues  were  the  first 
to  move.  They  marched  gallantly,  with  drums  beating,  to 
the  brink  of  the  Boyne.  Then  the  drums  stopped,  and  the 
men,  ten  abreast,  descended  into  the  water.  Next  plunged 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Lon- 
donderry and  Enniskillen,  Caillemot  crossed,  at  the  head 
of  a  long  column  of  French  refugees.  A  little  to  the  left  of 
Caillemot  and  his  refugees,  the  main  body  of  the  English 
infantry  struggled  through  the  river,  up  to  their  armpits  in 
water.  Still  farther  down  the  stream  the  Danes  found 
another  ford.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  was  alive  with  muskets  and  green  boughs. 

It  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the  middle  o£ 
the  channel  that  they  became  aware  of  the  whole  difficulty 
and  danger  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
They  had  as  yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the  hostile  army. 
Now  whole  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  seemed  to  start  out 
of  the  earth.  A  wild  shout  of  defiance  rose  from  the  whole 
shore ;  during  one  moment  the  event  seemed  doubtful,  but 
the  Protestants  pressed  resolutely  forward,  and  in  another 
moment  the  whole  Irish  line  gave  way.     Tyrconnel  looked 

♦  La  Hognetta  to  Loaroii,  J^  1090. 
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on  in  helpleBa  despair.  Be  did  not  want  personal  courage ; 
bat  his  military  skill  was  so  small  that  he  hardly  ever  re* 
viewed  his  regiment  in  the  Phoenix  Park  without  commit* 
ting  some  Unnder;  and  to  rally  the  ranks  which  were  break- 
ing all  round  him  was  no  task  for  a  general  who  had  sur- 
vived the  eneigy  of  his  body  and  of  his  mind,  and  yet  had 
still  the  rudiments  of  his  profession  to  learn.  Several  of 
his  best  officers  fell  while  Vainly  endeavoring  to  prevail  on 
'  their  soldiers  to  look  the  Dutch  Blues  in  the  £Etce.  Eichard 
Hamilton,  ordered  a  body  of  loot  to  &11  on  the  French  ref- 
ugees, who  were  still  deep  in  water.  He  led  the  way,  and, 
accompanied  by  several  courageous  gentlemen,  advanced, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  river.  But  neither  his  commands 
nor  his  example  could  infuse  courage  into  that  mob  of  cow- 
stealers.  He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  ^tired  from  the 
bank  in  despair.  Farther  down  the  river,  Antrim's  division 
ran  like  steep  at  the  approach  of  the  English  column. 
Whole  reg^ents  flung  awaj  arms,  colors,  and  cloaks,  and 
scampered  off  to  the  hills  without  striking  a  blow  or  firing 
a  shot* 

*  That  I  lutf  dona  no  injnitice  to  the  Irish  infantry  will  qtpear  irom  the 
aeeonota  which  the  French  officers  who  were  at  the  Boyne  sent  to  their  gov^ 
emment  and  their  fitmilies.  La  Hoguette,  writing  hastily  to  LouTois  on  the 
■j^;th  of  Jnly,  says :  "  Je  tous  diray  senlement,  Monseigneur,  que  nous  n'a- 
Tons  pas  este  battos,  mais  qne  les  ennemys  ont  chassis  derant  eux  les 
traufpes  Irlnifioisei  comme  des  moutons,  sans  avoir  essaye  nn  seul  coup  de 
moosqpet." 

Writing  booM' weeks  later  more  fully  from  Limerick,  he  says,  "  Pen  meurs 
de  hoate.**  He  admits  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  win  the 
battle,  at  besC  ''Mais  U  est  vray  aussi/'  he  adds,  "  que  les  IrUmdois  ne  firent 
pae  Im  moindie  resistance,  et  pUdrent  sans  tirer  un  seal  coup."  Zurlauben, 
colonel  of  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  French  service,  wrote  to  the  same 
effect,  bat  did  justice  to  the  courage  of  the  Irish  horse,  whom  La  Hoguette 
dow  not  BientioB. 

Tliere  is  at  the  French  War  Office  a  letter  hastily  scrawled  by  Boisseleao, 
Laozun's  second  in  command,  to  his  wife  after  the  battle.  Ho  wrote  thus : 
"  Je  me  porte  bien,  ma  ch^ro  feme.  Ke  t^inquieste  pas  de  moy.  Nos  IrlandoiB 
a'oal  lien  Cut  qoi  vaille.     lis  ont  tons  lache  lo  pid." 

Seagrigny,  writing  on  the  -^h  of  July,  aisigns  several  reasons  for  the  de- 
taL  '^  Lapnmi^  et  la  pins  forte  est  la  fiiite  des  Irlandois  qui  sont  en  veriti 
dm  g«ns  sar  lesqaels  il  ne  &ut  pas  compter  du  tout."  In  the  same  letter  he 
aayi^  **  n  ]i*aal  pas  nalurel  de  eroire  qa*ane  arm^  de  vingt  cinq  mille  hommes 
qoi  pwoissoit  de  la  meilleure  volonte  da  monde,  et  qoi  ^  la  veue  des  ennenis 
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It  required  many  years  and  many  hercMC  exploits  to  talos 
away  the  reproach  which  that  ignominious  rout  left  on  the 
Irish  name ;  yet,  even  before  the  day  closed,  it  was  ahas- 
dantly  proved  that  the  reproach  was  unjust.  Kichard  Ham- 
ilton put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and,  under  Ids 
command,  they  made  a  gallant,  though  an  unsnccessfid  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  the  day.  They  maintained  a  despente 
fight  in  the  bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes's  Blues.  They 
drove  the  Danish  brigade  back  into  the  stream.  They 
fell  impetuously  on  the  Huguenot  regiments,  which,  not 
being  provided  with  pikes,  then  ordinary  used  by  foot  to 
repel  horse,  began  to  give  ground.  Caillemot,  while  enoomr- 
aging  his  fellow-exiles,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
thigh.  Four  of  his  men  carried  him  back  across  the  foid  to 
his  tent.  As  he  passed,  he  continued  to  urge  forward  the 
rear  ranks,  which  were  still  up  to  the  l»:east  in  the  wateCi 
"  On,  on,  my  lads ;  to  glory,  to  glory."  Schombeig,  who 
had  remained  on  the  northern  bank,  and  who  had  thenoe 
watched  the  progress  of  his  troops  with  the  eye  of  a  gener- 
al, now  thought  that  the  emergency  required  from  him  the 
personal  exertion  of  a  soldier.  Those  who  stood  about  him 
besought  him  in  vain  to  put  on  his  cuirass.  Without  de- 
fensive armor,  he  rode  through  the  river,  and  rallied  the  ref- 
ugees whom  the  fall  of  Caillemot  had  dismayed.  "  Come 
on,"  he  cried  in  French,  pointing  to  the  Popish  squadrons, 
"  come  on,  gentlemen ;  there  are  your  persecutors."  Those 
were  his  last  words.  As  he  spoke,  a  band  of  Irish  horse- 
men rushed  upon  him  and  encircled  him  for  a  moment 
When  they  retired  he  was  on  the  ground.  His  friends 
raised  him,  but  he  was  already  a  corpse.  Two  sabre  wounds 
were  on  his  head,  and  a  buUct  from  a  carbine  was  lodged 
in  his  neck.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Walker,  while 
exhorting  the  colonists  of  Ulster  to  play  the  men,  was  shot 

faisoit  des  cris  do  joye,  dut  etrc  enti^rcmcnt  defaite  sans  avoir  tire  Tepee  et « 
seal  coup  de  mousquct.  II  y  a  cu  tcl  regiment  tout  cntier  qui  a  laisse  set  hab- 
its, 808  armcs,  et  ses  drapeaux  sur  le  champ  dc  bataille,  et  a  gagne  les  moo* 
tagnes  avec  ses  officicrs." 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  dispatch  in  which  Lauzun  must  have  given  Loa> 
▼oifl  a  detafled  aocoant  of  the  battle. 
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dead.  Dnxing  near  hall  an  hour  the  battle  continued  to 
rage  along  the  soathem  shore  of  the  river.  All  was  smoke, 
dost,  and  din.  Old  soldiers  were  heard  to  saj  that  thej 
had  seldom  seen  sharper  work  in  the  Low  Countries.  But, 
just  at  this  conjuncture,  "William  came  up  with  the  left 
WUIg.  He  had  foimd  much  difficulty  in  crossing.  The  tide 
was  running  fsust.  His  charger  had  been  forced  to  swim, 
and  had  be^  almost  lost  in  the  mud.  As  soon  as  the  king 
was  on  firm  ground,  he  took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand — ^for 
his  right  arm  was  stiff  with  his  wound  and  his  bandage — 
and  led  his  men  to  the  place  where  the  fight  was  the  hot- 
test. His  arrival  decided  the  fate  of  the  daj.  Yet  the 
Irish  horse  retired  fighting  obstinately.  It  was  long  re- 
membered among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  William  rode  to  the  head  of  the  En- 
niskilleners.  "What  will  you  do  for  me?"  he  cried.  He 
was  not  immediately  recognized,  and  one  trooper,  taking 
him  for  an  enemy,  was  about  to  fire.  William  gently  put 
aside  the  carbine.  "What,"  said  he,  "do  you  not  know 
your  fiiends  ?"  "  It  is  his  majesty,"  said  the  coloneL  The 
ranks  of  sturdy  Protestant  yeomanry  set  up  a  shout  of  joy. 
"  Gtentleipen,"  said  William,  "  you  shall  be  my  guards  to- 
day. I  have  heard  much  of  you.  Let  me  see  something 
of  you."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this 
man,  ordinarily  so  saturnine  and  reserved,  was,  that  danger 
acted  on  him  like  wine,  opened  his  heart,  loosened  his 
tongue,  and  took  away  all  appearance  of  constraint  firom  his 
manner.  On  this  memorable  day  he  was  seen  wherever  the 
peril  was  greatest.  One  ball  struck  the  cap  of  his  pistol; 
another  carried  off  the  heel  of  his  jack-boot ;  but  his  lieu- 
tenants in  vain  implored  him  to  retire  to  some  station  &om 
which  he  could  give  his  orders  without  exposing  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Europe.  His  troops,  animated  by  his  exam- 
ple, gained  ground  fest.  The  Irish  cavalry  made  their  last 
stand  at  a  house  called  Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  Oldbridge.  There  the  Enniskilleners  were 
repelled  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  and  were  hotly  pursued, 
till  William  rallied  them,  and  turned  the  chase  back.     In 
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this  enoovnteri  Bichaid  Hamilton,  who  had  done  all  tibii 
oonld  be  done  hy  yakr  to  xetriere  a  xepatatioii  foiftiled  bj 
perfidj,*  was  seveielj  woonded,  taken  prisoner,  andinstiBi- 
]y  brought,  throng  the  amdke  and  orer  the  carnage,  be&n 
the  pinoe  whom  he  had  fonUj  wronged*  On  no  oocaakm 
did  the  character  of  Wilfiam  ebow  itMlf  in  a  mom  atzikiiig 
manner.  *^Ib  this  bosiness  orerf*  he  said,  '^ar  will  your 
horse  make  more  fight  t**  *<  On  my  hMmor,  «,**  answend 
Hamilton,  ««I  belies  that  they  wilL*  ^  Your  honor!" 
mnttered  William,  *'yonr  honor!"  That  hM^-mppBrnml 
exclamation  was  the  only  revenge  which  he  condnosodtd 
to  take  for  an  injury  for  which  so  many  soTereigna,  fiv  moie 
affiible  and  gracious  in  {heir  ordinary  depoirtment,  would 
have  exacted  a  teoibleretribation.  Then,  xestrainiiig  hfan- 
gdi^  he  ordered  his  own  surgeon  to  look  to  the  hurts  of  the 
captive.t 

And  now  the  baittle  was  over.  Haaulton  was  "*^»»*^— 
in  thinking  that  his  horse  would  oontinue  to  fight  Whob 
troops  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  One  fine  regiment  had  only 
thirty  unwounded  men  left.  It  was  enough  tluit  these  gat 
lant  soldiers  had  disputed  the  field  till  they  were  left  with- 
out support,  or  hope,  or  guidance,  till  their  bravjut  leader 
was  a  captive,  and  till  their  king  had  fled. 

Whether  James  had  owed  his  early  reputation  for  valor 

*  Laazon  wrote  to  Seignelay,  Jaly  -Jf ,  1690,  **  Richard  AmiltoB  a  6te  frit 
prisonnier,  &iiant  fort  bien  aon  devoir." 

t  My  chief  matarialB  for  the  histoxy  of  thia  battle  are  Story*a  Impartial  Ac- 
count and  Ck>ntinuaUon ;  the  Hiatory  of  the  War  in  Ireland  hy  an  Officer  of 
the  Royal  Army ;  the  dispatches  in  the  French  War  Office ;  The  Uh  of 
James,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  ii.,  60, 60 ;  Narcissus  Lattrell*a  Diaiy;  theLoo- 
doD  Gazette  of  July  10, 1690 ;  the  Dispatehes.of  Hop  and  Baden ;  ananatxve 
probably  drawn  up  by  Portland,  which  William  sent  to  the  States-General; 
Portland's  private  letter  to  Mclyille ;  Captain  Richardson's  Narrative  and  map 
of  the  battle ;  the  Dmnont  MS.,  and  the  Bellingham  MS.  I  have  also  sesa 
an  account  of  the  battle  in  a  Diary  kept  in  bad  Latin  and  in  an  ahnost  uads- 
cipherable  hand  by  one  of  the  bciOen  army,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  hedfa 
schoolmaster  turned  captain.  This  Diary  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Walk- 
er, to  whom  it  betongs.  The  writer  relates  the  misfortanes  of  his  couBtiy 
in  a  style  of  which  a  short  specimen  may  suffice :  "  1  July,  1600.  0  dtem 
ilium  in&ndum,  com  inimiei  potiti  sunt  pass  apud  Oldbridge  et  noa  dream- 
dederant  et  iiregerunt  prope  Plottin.  Hinc  omnes  fugimns  Dublin  versoi. 
Ego  DMCom  tuH  Gap  Moore  et  Geofginm  Ogle,  et  veidmiia  hae  iioets  Dubi* 
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to  •eddent  and  flatteij,  or  whether,  as  he  advanoed  in  life, 
hiB  ofaazacter  underwent  a  change,  may  be  doubted.  Bnt 
it  18  certain  that,  in  his  youth,  he  was  generallj  believed  to 
possess,  not  mezelj  that  average  measure  of  fortitude  which 
qualifies  a  soldier  to  go  through  a  campaign  without  disgrace, 
bnt  that  high  and  serene  intrepidity  which  is  the  virtue  of 
great  commanders.*  It  is  equally  certain  that,  in  his  later 
years,  he  repeatedly,  at  conjunctures  such  as  have  often  in- 
spired timarous  and  delicate  women  with  heroic  courage, 
showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety  about  his  personal  safety. 
Of  the  most  powerful  motives  which  can  induce  human  be* 
ings  to  encounter  peril  none  was  wanting  to  him  on  the  day 
of  the  Boyne.  The  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  pos* 
terity,  of  fiiends  devoted  to  his  cause  and  of  enemies  eager 
to  witness  his  humiliation,  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  had, 
in  his  own  opinion,  sacred  rights  to  maintain  and  cruel 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  was  a  king  come  to  fight  for  three 
idngdoms ;  he  was  a  father  come  to  fight  for  the  birthright 
of  his  child ;  he  was  a  eealous  Soman  Catholic  come  to  fight 
in  the  holiest  of  crusades.  If  all  this  was  not  enough,  he 
saw,  6com  the  secure  position  which  he  occupied  on  the 
height  of  Donore,  a  sight  which,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
would  have  roused  the  most  torpid  of  mankind  to  emulation. 
He  saw  his  rival,  weak,  sickly,  wounded,  swimming  the 
river,  struggling  through  the  mud,  leading  the  charge,  stop- 
ping the  flight,  grasping  the  sword  with  the  left  hand,  man- 
aging the  Inridle  with  a  bandaged  arm.  But  none  of  these 
things  moved  that  sluggish  and  ignoble  nature.  He  watched 
from  a  safe  distance  the  beginning  of  the  battle  on  which 
his  fate  and  the  fate  of  his  race  depended.  When  it  became 
dear  that  the  day  was  going  against  Ireland,  he  was  seized 
with  an  apprehension  that  his  flight  might  be  intercepted, 
and  galloped  toward  Dublin.     He  was  escorted  by  a  body- 

*  See  Pepy8*8  Diary,  June  4, 1664.  '*  He  tells  me  above  all  of  the  Duke  of 
fork,  that  he  u  more  himself,  and  more  of  judgment  is  at  hand  in  him,  in 
the  middle  of  a  desperate  service  than  at  other  times."  Clarendon  repeated- 
ly says  the  same.  Swift  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Clarendon,  in  one 
place, "  How  old  was  he  (James)  when  he  turned  Papist  and  a  coward  T" — ^in 
another,  "  He  proved  a  cowardly  Popish  king." 
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goaxdi  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  who  had,  oin  Ail 
daj,  had  noopportuni^  of  displaying  the  akill  and  coiiia|k 
which  his  enendiBS  allowed  that  he  possessed**  ThelVeiiif 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been,  employed  the  whole  numung  it 
keeping  William's  right  wing  in  check,  covered  the  ffigfal  of 
the-' beaten  anny.  They  were,  indeed,  in  some  danger  «f 
bebg  broken  and  swept  f^way  by  the  torrent  of  znnaw^fiBft 
all  pressing  to  get  firat  to  the  pass  of  I>iUeek,  and  wm 
forced  to  fire  repeated^  on  these  despicable  allieB.t  Ifei 
retreat  was,  however,  eflbcted  with  less  loss  than  aii^ 
have  been  expected;  fiir  even  the  adnurers  of  IVilfiMi 
owned,  that  he  did  not  show  in  the  pursuit  the  sune  enefeu 
which  even  his  detractors  acknowledged  thathe  had  shMft 
in  the  battle.  Perhaps  hiis  physical  infimodtiea,  his  halt, 
and  the  fiettigne  which  he  had  undergone,  had  made  lum  i^ 
capable  of  bodily  or. mental  exertion.  Of  the  last  fiv^ 
hours  he  htA  pasmd  tiiirtj-five  on  horseback.  Schoodwg; 
who  might  have  supplied  his  place,  was  no  mora  Bwii 
said  in  the  camp  that  the  king  could  not  do  every  tlini|^ 
and  that  what  was  not  done  by  him  was  not  done  at  alL 

The  slaughter  had  been  less  than  on  any  battle-field  of 
equal  importance  and  celebrity.  Of  the  Irish,  only  aboul 
fifteen  hundred  had  fallen,  but  they  were  almost  aU  cavahy, 
the  flower  of  the  army,  brave  and  well-disciplined  men, 
whose  place  could  not  be  easily  supplied.  William  gave 
strict  orders  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  bloodshed 
and  enforced  those  orders  by  an  act  of  laudable  severitf. 
One  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  fight  was  over,  f)utcheied  itam 


*  P^ra  Orleans  mentions  that  Sarsfield  accompanied  James.  The  1 
of  the  Boyne  had  scarcely  been  fought  when  it  was  made  the  sobicet  aft 
drama,  the  Royal  Flight,  or  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  a  Farce»  1600.  Nlfr 
ing  more  execrable  was  ever  written.  But  it  deserves  to  be  remadwd  M« 
in  this  wretched  piece,  though  the  Irish  generally  are  repreaentcd  as  f^ 
troons,  an  exception  is  made  in  &vour  of  Sarsfield.  "  This  feUow  *  ^^B 
James,  aside, "  will  make  me  valiant,  I  think,  in  spite  of  my  teeth."  **  Cbm 
of  my  stars !"  says  Sarsfield,  after  the  battle,  '*  that  I  must  be  detscbBd!  1 
would  have  wrested  victory  out  of  heretic  Fortune's  hands.*' 

t  Both  La  Hoguette  and  Zurlauben  informed  their  govenuBeot  thai  it  bai 
been  necessary  to  fire- on  the  Irish  fugitives,  who  would  oCbeiwiaa  hm 
thmwn  the  Fiendi  laidu  into  canfbsion. 
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defenseless  Irishmen  who  asked  for  quarter.     The  kuig  or- 
dered the  murderer  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot.* 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  did  not  exceed  fi^  hundred 
men,  but  among  them  was  the  first  captain  ip  Europe.  To 
his  corpse  every  honor  was  paid.  ^  The  ^nly  cemetery  in 
which  so  illustrious  a  warrior,  slain  in  8«ns  for  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  England,  could  prop«rly  be  laid,  was  that 
venerable  abbey,  hallowed  by  the  t^lat  of  many  generations 
of  princes,  heroes,  and  poets.  ^  was  announced  that  the 
brave  veteran  should  have  a  i^blic  funeral  at  Westminster. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  corpp^  was  embalmed  with  such  skill 
as  could  be  found  in  the  camp,  and  was  deposited  in  a  lead- 
en coffin,  t 

Walker  was  treat^jd  less  respectfully.  William  thought 
him  a  busybody  who  had  been  properly  punished  for  run- 
ning into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed 
that  feeling,  i^ith  characteristic  bluntness,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  "5ir,''  said  an  attendant,  "the  Bishop  of  Detry 
has  been  killed  by  a  shot  at  the  ford."  "What  took  him 
there  ^^  growled  the  king. 

The  victorious  army  advanced  that  day  to  Dulcek,  and 
passed  the  warm  summer  night  there  under  the  open  sky. 
The  tents  and  the  baggage-wagons  were  still  on  the  north 
of  the  river.  William's  coach  had  been  brought  over,  and 
he  slept  in  it  surrounded  by  his  soldiers.  On  the  following 
day  Drogheda  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  the  garri- 
son, thirteen  hundred  strong,  marched  out  unarmed.} 

Meanwhile  Dublin  had  been  in  violent  commotion.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  June  it  was  known  that  the  armies  were 
face  to  face  with  the  Boyne  between  them,  and  that  a  bat- 
tle was  almost  inevitable.  The  news  that  William  had 
been  wounded  came  that  evening.  The  first  report  was 
that  the  wound  was  mortal.  It  was  believed,  and  confi- 
dently repeated,  that  the  usurper  was  no  more ;  and  cou- 
riers started  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  his  death  to  the 

*  Baden  to  Van  Citters,  July  ^,  1690. 

t  Now  and  Perfect  Journal,  1690 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary 

t  Story  ;  Jjondon  Gazette,  July  10, 1690. 

III.  Oo 
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Fiench  ships  which  lay  in  the  ports  of  Monster.  From  day^ 
break  on  the  first  of  July  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  fitted 
with  persoi^  eagerly  asking  and  telling  news.  A  thousind 
wild  rumors  vandered  to  and  firo  among  the  crowd.  A 
fleet  of  men-of-w^r  under  the  white  flag  had  been  seen  team 
the  hiU  of  Howth.  An  army  commanded  by  a  marshal  of 
France  had  landed  in  Kent.  There  had  been  hard  fighting 
at  the  Boyne,  but  the  li^sh  had  won  the  day ;  the  En^iah 
right  wing  had  been  routtd ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a 
prisoner.  While  the  Soman  Catholics  heard  and  repeated 
these  stories  in  all  the  places  ot  public  resort,  the  fewPkot- 
estants  who  were  still  out  of  pristn,  afraid  of  being  torn  to 
pieces,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  Viner  chambers.  Buti 
toward  five  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  runaways  on  tired  hones 
came  straggling  in  with  evil  tidings.  By  six  it  was  known 
that  all  was  lost.  Soon  after  sunset,  Jan^s,  escorted  bj 
two  hundred  cavalry,  rode  into  the  castle.  At  the  thresb- 
old  he  was  met  by  the  wife  of  Tyrconnel,  once  t^e  gay  and 
beautiful  Fanny  Jennings,  the  loveliest  coquette  in  the  hiiil- 
iant  Whitehall  of  the  Restoration.  To  her  the  vanquished 
king  had  to  announce  the  ruin  of  her  fortunes  and  oi  his 
own.  And  now  the  tide  of  fi^tives  came  in  fast.  Till 
midnight  all  the  northern  avenues  of  the  capital  were  choked 
by  trains  of  cars  and  by  bands  of  dragoons,  spent  with  run- 
ning and  riding,  and  begrimed  with  dust.  Some  had  lost 
their  fire-arms,  and  some  their  swords.  Some  were  disfig- 
ured by  recent  wounds.  At  two  in  the  morning  Duhlb 
was  still ;  but,  before  the  early  dawn  of  midsummer,  the 
sleepers  were  roused  by  the  peal  of  trumpets;  and  the 
horse,  who  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  so  well  supported  the 
honor  of  their  country,  came  pouring  tlirough  the  streets, 
with  ranks  fearfully  thinned,  yet  preserving,  even  in  that 
extremity,  some  show  of  military  order.  Two  hours  later 
Lauzun's  drums  were  heard ;  and  the  French  regiments,  in 
unbroken  array,  marched  into  the  city.*  JVIany  thon^t 
that,  with  such  a  force,  a  stand  might  still  be  made;  Imt, 
before  six  o'clock,  the  lord-mayor  and  some  of  the  principal 
*  Trae  and  Perfect  Joarnal ;  VilUre  Hibemiciim ;  Story's  Tmpm>tm  Hutoij. 
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Wat^oxd.    Thence  be  went  bj  sea  to  FinaaliB,  when  h 
embtf  ked  on  bofurd,  of  a  iWcb  fngat^  and  qai^ 

Afifcer  hi9.  departnte  the  confiusion  in  DnUm  incroiipj 
hovly.  Dniii^;  th^  whole  of  the  day,  which  followed  111 
battlei  flying  fooHKddi^rs,  weary  and  soiled  with  tiayel,ifpi 
con^tantily  coming  iq.  BomanCiikthdUc  c&tizeoBywillilhait 
wives,  their  ^milies,  and  their  household  stuff;  w«e  fMir 
stantly  going  out  In  some,  parts  of  the  capital  there  wift 
still  an  appearance  of  mprtial  <u:der  .and  prepa^ediMit . 
Guards  were  postod  at  the  gutds^;  the  c«ai|Le  was  oeoqM 
by  a  stipng  body  of  tioops.;  and  it  was  generally  sappoiric 
that  the  enemy  wnnld  not  be  i^mitted  without  a  tfn||^ 
Indeed,  some  swaggezers,  who  had,  a  few  hoars  befine,  iin 
from  the  breastwork  at  Oldbridge  without  drawing  a  tdggM> 
liow.  swore'  that  they  n^onld  lay  the  town  in  adies  radwr* 
than  leave  it  to  the  Brince  of  Oange.  But  towaxd^ftf 
evening  ^(^yrconneL  and  Lpuzun  collected  a]l  their  fbaonb 
and  maix^hed  oat  of  the  city  by  the  road  leading  to  that  nilli 
sheep-wUlk  which  exten^ds  over  the  table4and  of  IQIdava 
Instantly  the  face  of  things  in  Dublin  was  changed  The 
Protestants  every  where  came  fortli  from  their  hidh^plaoea* 
Some.of.them  entered  the  hQUscs  of  their  persecutors  and 
demanded  arms.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  w«re  openei 
The  bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Doctor  King,  and  ot|»* 
ers,  who  had  bng  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedienoci 
but  who  had  at  length  been  converted  by  oppresuon  into 
moderate  Whigs,  formed  themselves  into  a  provisional  g(^ 
cmmcnt,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  William's  camp,  with  tk 
news  that  Dublin  was  prepared  to  welcome  him.  At  e(gfat 
that  evening  a  troop  of  English  dragoons  arrived.  Thc^ 
were  met  by  the  whole  Protestant  population  on  CoUiqp 
Green,  where  the  statue  of  the  Deliverer  now  stands.  Hund- 
reds embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly  about  the  necks  of 
the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about,  shaking  hands  with  «io)&. 
other.  On  the  moirow  a  large  body  of  cavalry  anived; 
and  soon,  from  eveiy  side,  came  news  of  the  effects  whidi 
the  victory  of  the  Bojme  had  produced.     James  had  cput- 

•  Life  of  JwnM,.il,  404,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Mop^Uly  Unqaij  tot  ^navili  IM- 
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heretic,  the  parricide,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  greatness  of 
France,  had  been  struck  dead  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  sight 
of  the  two  armies.  The  commissaries  of  police  ran  about 
the  city,  knocked  at  the  doors,  and  called  the  people  up  to 
illuminate.  In  an  hour,  streets,  quays,  and  bridges  were  in 
a  blaze ;  drums  were  beating  and  trumpets  sounding ;  the 
bells  of  Notre  Dame  were  ringing;  peals  of  cannon  were 
resounding  from  the  batteries  of  the  Bastile.  Tables  were 
set  out  in  the  streets,  and  wine  was  served  to'adl  who  passed. 
A  Prince  of  Orange,  made  of  straw,  was  trailed  through  the 
mud,  and  at  last  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was  attended 
by  a  hideous  effigy  of  the  devil,  carrying  a  scroll,  on  which 
was  written,  "I  have  been  waiting  for  thee  these  two  years." 
The  shops  of  several  Huguenots,  who  had  been  dragooned 
into  calling  themselves  Catholics,  but  were  suspected  of  be- 
ing still  heretics  at  heart,  were  sacked  by  the  rabble.  It 
was  hardly  safe  to  question  the  truth  of  the  report  which 
had  been  so  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  jnultitude.  Soon, 
however,  some  cool-headed  people  ventured  to  remark  that 
the  fact  of  the  tyrant's  death  was  not  quite  so  certain  as 
might  be  wished.  Then  arose  a  vehement  controversy  about 
the  effect  of  such  wounds ;  for  the  vulgar  notion  was  that 
no  person  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the  shoulder  could  re- 
cover. The  disputants  appealed  to  medical  authority ;  and 
the  doors  of  the  great  surgeons  and  physicians  were  thronged, 
it  was  jocosely  said,  as  if  there  had  been  a  pestilence  in  Paris. 
The  question  was  soon  settled  by  a  letter  from  James,  which 
announced  his  defeat  and  his  arrival  at  Brest.* 

At  Rome  the  news  from  Ireland  produced  a  sensation  of 
a  very  different  kind.  There  too  the  report  of  William's 
death  was,  during  a  short  time,  credited.  At  the  French 
embassy  all  was  joy  and  triumph ;  but  the  embassadors  of 
the  house  of  Austria  were  in  despair,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
pontifical  court  by  no  means  indicated  exultation,  t    Melfort, 

•  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1690 ;  Bunict,  ii.,  50 ;  Dangeau,  Aug.  2. 
1690,  and  Saint  Simon^s  note ;  The  Follies  of  France,  or  a  true  Relation  of 
the  extravagant  Rejoicings,  &c.,  dated  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1690. 

t  "  Me  tiene,"  the  Marquis  of  GogpUudo,  Spanish  minister  at  Rodm,  nj$ 
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in  a  tnoflport  of  joy,  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation to  Maiy  of  Modena.  That  letter  is  still  extant,  and 
wonld  alone  suffice  to  explain  why  he  was  the  favorite  of 
James.  Herod — so  William  was  designated — was  gone. 
There  most  be  a  restoration,  and  that  restoration  onght  to 
heibllowed  by  a  terrible  revenge  and  by  the  establishment 
of  despotism.  The  power  of  the  purse  must  be  taken  away 
finom  the  Commons.  Political  offenders  must  be  tried,  not 
by  juries,  but  by  judges  on  whom  the  crown  could  depend. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must  be  rescinded.  The  authors 
of  the  Bevolution  must  be  punished  with  merciless  severity. 
*^T£f^  the  cruel  apostate  wrote,  **if  the  king  is  forced  to  par- 
don, let  it  be  as  few  rogues  as  he  can.*^*  After  the  lapse  of 
some  anxious  hours,  a  messenger  bearing  later  and  more  au- 
thentic intelligence  alighted  at  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
representative  of  the  Catholic  king.  In  a  moment  all  was 
changed.  The  enemies  of  France — and  all  the  population, 
except  Frenchmien  and  British  Jacobites,  were  her  enemies 
— eagerly  felicitated  one  another.  All  the  clerks  of  the 
Spanish  legation  were  too  few  to  make  transcripts  of  the  dis- 
patches for  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who  were  impatient 
to  know  the  details  of  the  victory.  The  first  copy  was  sent 
to  the  Pope,  and  was  doubtless  welcome  to  him.f 

The  good  news  from  Ireland  reached  London  at  a  mo- 
ment when  good  news  was  needed.  The  English  flag  had 
been  disgraced  in  the  English  seas.  A  foreign  enemy  threat- 
ened the  coast.  Traitors  were  at  work  within  the  realm. 
Mary  had  exerted  herself  beyond  her  strength.  Her  gentle 
nature  was  unequal  to  the  cruel  anxieties  of  her  position, 
and  she  complained  that  she  could  scarcely  snatch  a  mo- 
ment from  business  to  calm  herself  by  prayer.    Her  distress 

of  diif  report,  "  en  sumo  caidado  y  desconsaelo,  puea  esta  seria  la  ultima  m- 
ina  do  la  catua  comun."— Cogolludo  to  Ronquillo,  Rome,  Aug.  2,  1690. 

*  Original  Letten,  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

t  *'  Del  sacesao  de  Irlanda  doy  a  v.  £zca  la  enorabuena,  y  le  aseguro  no 
ha  baatado  casi  la  gente  que  tengo  en  la  Secretaria  para  repartir  copiaa  dello, 
puea  le  he  embiado  a  todo  el  lugar,  y  la  primcra  al  Papa.** — CogoUudo  to 
RonquiUo,  postscript  to  the  letter  of  Aug.  2.  Cogolludo,  of  course,  uses  the 
new  style.  The  tidings  of  the  battle,  therefore,  had  been  three  weeks  in  get- 
ting to  Rome. 
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rose  to  the  highest  point  irtien  she  learned  that  the  camps 
of  her  father  and  her  husband  were  pitched  near  to  each 
other,  and  that  tidings  of  a  battle  might  be  hourly  expected. 
She  stole  time  for  a  visit  to  Kensington,  and  had  three  hours 
of  quiet  in  the  garden,  then  a  rural  solitude.*  But  the  reo- 
pUcction  of  dajs  passed  there  with  him  whom  she  might 
never  see  again^  overpowered  her.  "  The  place,"  she  wrote 
to  him,  "made  me  think  how  happy  I  was  there  when  I  had 
your  dear  company.  But  now  I  will  say  no  -more,  for  I 
shall  hurt  my  own  eyes,  which  I  want  now  more  than  ever. 
Adieu.  Think  of  me,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  shall  you, 
whom  I  love  more  than  my  lifc^f 

Early  on  the  morning  after  these  tender  lines  had  been 
dispatched,  Whitehall  was  roused  by  the  arrival  of  a  post 
from  Ireland.  Nottingham'  was  called  out  of  bed.  The 
queen,  who  was  just  going  to  the  chapel  where  she  daily 
attended  divine  service,  was  informed  that  William  had  been 
wounded.  She  had  wept  much,  but  till  that  moment  she 
had  wept  alone,  and  had  constrained  herself  to  show  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  to  her  court  and  council.  But  when  Not- 
tingham jmt  her  husband's  letter  into  her  hands,  she  burst 
into  tears.  She  was  still  trembling  with  the  violence  of  her 
emotions,  and  had  scarcely  finished  a  letter  to  William,  in 
which  she  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears,  and  her  thankful- 
ness, with  the  sweet  natural  eloquence  of  her  sex,  when 
another  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  English 
army  liad  forced  a  passage  across  tlie  Boyne,  that  the  Irish 
were  flying  in  confusion,  and  that  the  king  was  well.  Yet 
she  was  visibly  uneasy  till  Nottingham  had  assured  her  that 
James  was  safe.  Tlie  grave  secretary,  who  seems  to  have 
really  esteemed  and  loved  her,  afterward  described  with 
much  feeling  that  struggle  of  filial  duty  with  conjugal  afiFec- 
tion.  On  the  same  day  she  wrote  to  adjure  her  husband  to 
see  that  no  harm  befell  her  father.  "I  know,"  she  said,  "I 
need  not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken  care  of,  for  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  for  your  own  sake ;  yet  add  that  to  all  your 

•  Evelyn  (Feb.  25,  16^-J)  calls  it  "a  sweet  villa." 
t  Mary  to  William,  July  5,  1690. 
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Idndneas;  and,  for  1117  sake,  let  people  know  you  would 
have  no  hurt  happen  to  Ins  person. '^  This  solicitude, 
thoqg^  amiable,  was  superfluous.  Her  &thcr  was  perfectly 
competent  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  had  never,  during 
the  battle,  run  the  smallest  risk  of  hurt ;  and,  while  his 
daughter  was  shuddering  at  the  dangers  to  which  she  fan- 
cied that  he  was  exposed  in  Ireland,  he  was  half  way  on  his 
voyage  to  France. 

Jt  chaoced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at  Whitehall  on 
the  day  to  which  the  Parliament  stood  prorogued.  The 
Speaker  and  several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  i^  London  met,  according  to  form,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  were  summoned  by  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of 
the  Peers.  The  Parliament  was  then  again  prorogued  by 
commisfflon.  As  soon  as  this  ceremony  had  been  perform- 
ed, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  clerk  the  dispatch  which  had  just  arrived  from  Ireland, 
and  the  clerk  read  it  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  lords  and  gen- 
tleitien  present  f  The  good  news  spread  rapidly  from  West- 
minster Hall  to  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  was  received  with 
transports  of  joy ;  for  those  Englishmen  who  wished  to  see 
an  English  army  beaten  and  an  English  colony  extirpated 
by  the  French  and  Irish  were  a  minority  even  of  the  Jaco- 
bite party. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Boync  James 
landed  at  Brest,  with  an  excellent  appetite,  in  high  spirits, 
and  in  a  talkative  humor.  He  told  the  history  of  his  defeat 
to  every  body  who  would  listen  to  him.  But  French  offi- 
cers who  understood  war,  and  who  compared  his  story  with 
other  accounts,  pronounced  that,  though  his  majesty  had 
witnessed  the  battle,  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that 
hia  army  had  been  routed,  t     From  Brest  he  proceeded  to 

•  Mary  to  William,  July  6  and  7,  1690 ;  Bumct,  ii.,  55. 

t  Baden  to  Van  Citten,  July  -^^  1690. 

%  Sec  two  letters  annexed  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Intendant  Foucault,  and 
printed  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Sirtema  des  Grovestins.  In  the  archives  of 
tlM  War  OiBoa  at  Paris  if  a  letter  written  from  Brest  by  the  Count  of  Bour- 
idal  on  July  ^,  1690.  The  ooant  says :  **  Par  la  relation  du  combat  que  j'ay 
entcndu  Cure  au  Roy  d^Angleterre  et  k  plusieurs  de  sa  suite  en  particulier,  il 
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Saint  Grennain's,  where,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
visited  by  Louis.  The  French  king  had  too  much  delicM^ 
and  generosity  to  utter  a  word  which  could  sound  like  re- 
proach. Nothing,  he  deckred,  that  could  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  royal  family  of  England  should  be  wanting, 
as  far  as  his  power  extended.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  political  and  miUtary  projects  of 
his  unlucky  guest.  James  recommended  an  immediate  de- 
scent on  England.  That  kingdom,  he  said,  had  been  drain- 
ed of  troops  by  the  demands  of  Ireland.  The  seven  ixt 
eight  thousand  regular  soldiers  who  were  left  would  be  un- 
able to  withstand  a  great  French  army.  The  people  were 
ashamed  of  their  error  and  impatient  to  repair  it.  As  soon 
as  their  rightful  king  showed  himself,  they  would  rally  round 
him  in  multitudes.*  Louis  was  too  poUte  and  good-natured 
to  express  what  he  must  have  felt.  He  contented  himself 
with  answering  coldly  that  he  could  not  decide  upon  any 
plan  about  the  British  islands  till  he  had  heard  firom  lu8 
generals  in  Lreland.  James  was  importunate^  and  seemed 
to  think  himself  ill  used,  because,  a  fortnight  after  he  had 
run  away  from  one  army,  he  was  not  intrusted  with  anoth- 
er. Louis  was  not  to  be  provoked  into  uttering  an  unkind 
or  uncourteous  word ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  solicitations  which  gave  him  pain,  he  pretended  to  be 
unwell.  During  some  time,  whenever  James  came  to  Ver- 
sailles, he  was  respectfully  informed  that  his  most  Christian 
majesty  was  not  equal  to  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
high-spirited  and  quick-witted  nobles  who  daily  crowded 
the  antechambers  could  not  help  sneering  while  they  bowed 
low  to  the  royal  visitor,  whose  poltroonery  and  stupidity  had 
a  second  time  made  him  an  exile  and  a  mendicant.  They 
even  whispered  their  sarcasms  loud  enough  to  call  up  the 
haughty  blood  of  the  Guelphs  in  the  cheeks  of  Mary  of  3Io- 

nc  mc  paroit  pas  qu'il  soit  bicn  infonne  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  passe  dans  cette 
action,  et  qu'il  no  s^ait  que  la  deroute  do  sob  troupos.'* 

*  It  was  not  only  on  this  occasion  that  James  held  this  language.  From 
one  of  the  letters  quoted  in  the  last  note,  it  appears  that  on  his  road  from  Bre< 
to  Paris  ho  told  every  body  that  the  English  were  impatiently  expecting  hi» 
*'  Ce  pauvre  prince  croit  que  les  snjets  Taiment  encQie/' 
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dena.  But  the  iiiBensibilitj  of  James  was  of  no  common 
ldnd»  It  had  long  heen  fotmd  proof  against  reason  and 
against  pit7*  It  now  sustained  a  still  harder  trial,  and  was 
found  proof  even  against  contempt* 

While  he  was  enduring  with  ignominious  fortitude  the 
polite  scorn  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  doing  his  best  to 
weary  out  his  benefactor's  patience  and  good-breeding  by 
repeating  that  this  was  the  very  moment  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  that  the  whole  island  was  impatiently  expect- 
ing its  foreign  deliverers,  events  were  passing  which  signal- 
ly proved  how  little  the  banished  oppressor  oinderstood  the 
character  of  his  countiymen. 

Tourville  had,  since  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  ranged 
the  Channel  unopposed.  On  the  twenty-fbnst  of  July  his 
masts  were  seen  firom  the  rocks  of  Portland.  On  the  twen- 
ty-second he  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Torbay,  under  the 
same  heights  which  had,  not  many  months  before,  sheltered 
the  armament  of  William.  The  French  fleet,  which  now 
had  a  considerable  number  of  troops  on  board,  consisted  of 
a  hundred  and  eleven  saiL  The  galleys,  which  formed  a 
huge  part  of  this  force,  resembled  rather  those  ships  with 
which  Alcibiades  and  Lysander  disputed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  ^gean  than  those  which  contended  at  the  Nile  and  at 
Tm&lgar.  The  galley  was  very  long  and  very  narrow,  the 
deck  not  more  than  two  feet  firom  the  water  edge.  Each 
galley  was  propelled  by  fifty  or  sixty  huge  oars,  and  each 
oar  was  tugged  by  five  or  six  slaves.  The  full  complement 
of  slaves  to  a  vessel  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  the 
full  complement  of  officers  and  soldiers  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
Of  the  tmhappy  rowers,  some  were  criminals  who  had  been 
justly^  condenmed  to  a  life  of  hardship  and  danger ;  a  few 
had  been  guilty  only  of  adhering  obstinately  to  the  Hugue- 
not worship ;  the  great  majority  were  purchased  bondsmen, 
generally  Turks  and  Moors.  They  were,  of  course,  always 
forming  plans  for  massacring  their  tyrants  and  escaping 
from  servitude,  and  could  be  kept  in  order  only  by  constant 
stripes,  and  by  the  firequent  infliction  of  death  in  horrible 

•  Life  of  James,  ii.,  411,  413 ;  Burnet,  ii.,  67,  and  Dartmouth's  note. 


forms.  An  Knglishman,  who  happened  to  fall  in  ^tli  about 
twelve  handled  of  these  tuost  miserable  and  most  desperate 
of  Jimnan  beings  on  their  road  from  Jlaraeilles  to  join  Tour- 
ville'g  s*quadron»  heard  Ihcm  vowing  that,  rf  they  came  near 
a  man-of-war  bearing  the  cross  of  Saint  George,  they  irould 
never  again  sec  a  French  dock-yard.* 

In  the  Mediterranean  galleys  were  in  ordinary  use,  but 
none  bad  ever  before  been  seen  on  the  stormy  ocean  which 
loars  round  our  island.  The  flatterers  of  Louia  aaid  that 
the  appearance  of  such  a  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  was  one 
of  tliose  wonders  which  were  reserved  fof  bis  reign,  and  a 
medal  was  struck  at  Paris  to  commemorate  this  bold  expert 
intent  in  marEtime  wanf  English  sailors,  with  more  rear 
wm,  predicted  that  the  first  gale  would  send  the  whole  of 
this  fair-weather  armament  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  CbanneL 
Indeed*  tiie  galley,  like  tlie  ancient  trireme,  generally  kept 
clorte  to  llie  sliore,  and  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land  only 
when  the  water  was  unruffled  and  the  eky  serene-  But  the 
qualities  which  made  thia  sort  of  ship  unfit  to  brave  tem- 
pests and  billows  made  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  soldiers.  Tourvillc  determined  to  try  what  effect 
would  be  produced  by  a  disembarkation^  The  Knglish 
Jacobites  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France  were  all  confident 
that  the  wliole  population  of  the  island  was  ready  to  rally 
round  an  invading  army,  and  he  probably  gave  them  credit 
for  understanding  the  temper  of  their  eoontiymen, 

^'ever  was  there  a  greater  error.  Indeed  the  French  ad- 
miral is  said  by  tradition  to  have  received,  while  be  was 
ptill  out  at  sea,  a  lesson  which  might  have  taught  him  not 
to  rely  on  the  assurances  of  exiles.  lie  picked  up  a  fish- 
ing-boat, and  interrogated  the  owner,  a  plain  Sussex  man, 
ftbout  the  Bcntiments  of  the  nation.  "Are  you,'^  he  said^ 
'*for  King  James?"  "I  do  not  know  much  about  such 
mattcr8,"answerc'd  the  fishenn*Tn.      "  I  have  nothing  to  say 

*  Spc  tho  nrtidea   CialtTC  and  Galt'ric?iiH  in  tho   Eacyclopedier  wilh  tlie 
|MeB;   A  Tru<*  Relation  of  ih^  CruHticis  uml  I3:iTbaritipfi  of  the  F^nchtuKm" 
the  Englhh  Prisoners  of  ^^  W,  by  R.  Hutton,  JicpntieJ  Juni?  27,  1090. 

t  Sofl  Uie  ColJ<^tk«i  of^ModaJd  of  LouU  ihie  Fonrtccntb.  ' 
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as  one  man  against  liiin,  contented  lunuwff  wkh 
galleys  to  lavage  Tdgnmouth,  now  a  gay  watering-flaw 
ocmsisting  of  twelve  handled  hoofiea,  then  an  obecnxe  ift* 
lage  of  aboat  forty  cottages.  The  inhabitants  had  idL 
Their  dwellings  were  horned ;  the  yeneraUe  paziah  cfapnk 
was  sacked,  the  pnlpit  and  the  commnnion-tahle  drtiinIMb 
ed,  the  BiUes  and  Fkayer-books  i<Hrn.and  scattered  Ami 
the  roads;  the  cattle  and  pign  were  slao^itered ;  anda^Aw 
smaU  vessels,  which  were  employed  ^1  fishing  or  in  the  odMl^ 
ing  trade,  were  destroyed.  By  this  time  sixteen  or  sMft- 
teen  thousand  Devonshire  men  had  encamped  dose  to  tlli 
shore,  and  all  the  neighboring  connties  had  risen.  Tb#l 
mines  of  Cornwall  had  sent  forth  a  great  mnltitade  of  liie 
and  hardy  men  mortally  hostile  to  Popery.  Ten  thoioni 
of  them  had  jnst  signed  an  address  to  ib»  queen,  in  wUdk 
they  had  promised  to  stand  by-  her  against  every  eneaff;' 
and  they  now  kept  their  word.*  In  tmth,  the  whda  tt- 
tion  was  stilted.  TwoHuad-twenty  troops  of  cavalry,  h^ 
nished  by  Snfiblk,  Essex,*  Hertfordshire  and 
shire,  were  reviewed  Ify  Maiy  at  Hoonslow,  and  were 
plimented  by  Marlborongh  on  their  martial  appearance. 
The  militia  of  Kent  and  Surrey  encamped  on  Blackhealih.t 
Van  Gtters  informed  the  States-General  that  all  En^aad 
was  up  in  arms,  on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  that  the  diaas- 
trons  event  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  had  not  cowed, 
but  exasperated  the  people,  and  that  every  company  of  aal- 
diers  which  he  passed  on  the  road  was  shouting  with  oiB 
voice,  "  Gfod  bless  King  William  and  Queen  Maiy.*^ 

Charles  Granville,  Ii(n:d  Lansdowne,  eldest  son  of  tfeBnl 
of  Bath,  came  with  some  troops  fix)m  the  garrison  of  PIjl*' 
puth  to  take  the  command  of  the  tumultuary  army  wUA    i 

*  London  Gazette,  July  7,  1690.  f  Nareiflsos  LnttieU*f  UiMf' ' 

t  I  give  this  intereating  passage  in  Van  Gitters's  own  words.  **  Door  ^ 
heel  bet  ryk  alles  te  Toet  en  te  paaide  in  de  wapenen  op  was ;  en  - 1  §m 
een  seer  groote  gemstheyt  gaf  was  dat  alle  en  eon  yder  even  seer  UfM  di 
Franse  door  de  laatste  Toorgevallen  Iwtaille  Terbittert  en  geaniiiieaC  wmm. 
Gelyk  door  de  troupes,  dewelke  ik  op  de  weg  aloinme  gcpaseecit  bn»Blil 
anders  hdi  konnen  hooren  als  een  eenpaarig  en  general  gehiydt  TanQudlto 
KingWiiliameiiQoaeaMaiy.    ^^  ISOO. 
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had  assembled  round  the  basin  of  Torbaj.  Lansdowne  was 
no  novice.  He  had  served  several  hard  campaigns  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  and  had  been  created 
a  Count  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  reward  of  the  valor  which 
he  had  displayed  on  that  memorable  day,  sung  by  Filicaja 
and  by  Waller,  when  the  infidels  retired  fix)m  the  walls  of 
Vienna.  He  made  preparations  for  action ;  but  the  French 
did  not  choose  to  attack  him,  and  were  indeed  impatient  to 
depart  They  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  away.  One 
day  the  wind  was  adverse  to  the  sailing  vessels.  Another 
day  the  water  was  too  rough  for  the  galleys.  At  length  the 
fleet  stood  out  to  sea.  As  the  line  of  ships  turned  the  lofty 
cape  which  overlooks  Torquay,  an  incident  happened  which, 
though  slight  in  itself  greatly  interested  the  thousands  who 
lined  the  coast.  Two  wretched  slaves  disengaged  them- 
selves from  an  oar  and  sprang  overboard.  One  of  them 
perished.  The  other,  after  struggling  more  than  an  hour  in 
the  water,  came  safe  to  English  ground,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  a  population  to  which  the  discipline  of  the 
galleys  was  a  thing  strange  and  shocking.  He  proved  to 
be  a  Turk,  and  was  humanely  sent  back  to  his  own  country. 
A  pompous  description  of  the  expedition  appeared  in  the 
Paris  Gazette.  But,  in  truth,  Tourville's  exploits  had  been 
inglorious,  and  yet  less  inglorious  than  impolitic.  The  in- 
jury which  he  had  done  bore  no  proportion  to  the  resent- 
ment which  he  had  roused.  Hitherto  the  Jacobites  had 
tried  to  persuade  the  nation  that  the  French  would  come  as 
friends  and  deliverers,  would  observe  strict  discipline,  would 
respect  the  temples  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  established 
religion,  and  would  depart  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  oppressors 
had  been  expelled  and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm 
restored.  The  short  visit  of  Tourville  to  our  coast  had 
shown  how  little  reason  there  was  to  expect  such  modera- 
tion from  the  soldiers  of  Louis.  They  had  been  in  our  isl- 
and only  a  few  hours,  and  had  occupied  only  a  few  acres. 
Bat  within  a  few  hours  and  a  few  acres  had  been  exhibited 
in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate.  What  had 
happened  was  communicated  to  ihe  whole  kingdom  &r  more 


?>  nipidlj  than  by  ganttes  or  newalettorg,  A  brief  ftr  Ito 
zelief  of  the  people  of  Tdgamouth  waanad  in  alltfaetti 
thousand  pariah 'cfanxchea  of  the  land.  Mb  oongiegite 
coold  hear  wiihont  emotion  that  the  Popiah  marandeni  hd 
made  desolate  the  habitationa  of  qniet  and  bninUepeaenll^ 
had  oiatraged  the  altars  of  God,  had  torn  to  pieces  ths  Ota* 
pels  and  the  communion  service.  A  street,  bnilt  out  atlkk 
contrihations  of  the  charitable,  on  tbe  site  of  the  ~ 
which  the  invaden  bad  dsitroyed^  still  retains  the 
Fkench  Street* 

The  outcry  against  those  who  were»  with  good 
suspected  of  having  invited  the  enemy  to  miike  a< 
our  shores  was  vehement  and  general,  and  was  swoDeiiljp 
many  voices  which  had  recently  been  loud  in  damor 
the  government  of  William.  The  question  had 
be  a  question  between  two  dynasties,  and  had  becona^s 
question  between  England  and  France.  So  strong  was  lb 
natidnal  sentiment  that  nonjurors  and  Papists  shared  or  al« 
fected  to  share  it.  Dryden,  not  long  after  the  handng  al 
Teignmouth,  laida  play  at  the  feet  of  HaliiaT,  with  a  dafr 
cation  eminently  ingenious,  artful,  and  eloquent  The  drann 
atist  congratulated  his  patron  on  having  taken  shelter  in 
a  calm  haven  from  tbe  storms  of  public  life,  and,  with  great 
force  and  beauty  of  diction,  magnified  the  felicity  d  the 
statesman  who  exchanges  the  bustle  of  office  and  the  fioai 
of  oratory  for  philosophic  studies  and  domestic  endearmeota 
England  could  not  complain  that  she  was  defrauded  cf  tia 

*  As  to  thb  expeditkm  I  have  consulted  the  London  Gazettes  of  Jolf  H 
38, 81,  Aug.  4, 1690 ;  Naicismis  LuttreU's  Diaiy ;  Welwood*a  MetcatamM^ 
fprmatus,  Sept  6.;  the  Gazette  de  Paria;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dukf,a])% 
uty  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  to  Jlampdcn,  dated  July  25 ;  a  letter  from  Mr- 
Pulford  of  Fulford  to  Lord  Nottingham,  dated  July  26 ;  a  letter  of  the  mm 
date  from  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  DoTonshire  to  the  Earl  of  Bath ;  a  MMr 
of  the  same  date  from  Lord  Lanmbwne  to  the  Earl  of  Bath.  These  finr  lil- 
ters  are  among  .the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Extracts  franftft 
brief  are  given  in  Lyson^s  Britannia.  Dangcau  inserted  in  his  Journal;  Au- 
gust 16,  a  scries  of  extravagant  lies.  Tourville  had  routed  the  mifitia,tdBM- 
their  cannon  and  colors,  burned  men-of-war,  c^vtured  riel^y  laden  lauiilwl 
ships,  and  was  going  to  destroy  Ptjrmouth.  -This  is  a  fiur  specimen  of  Iba^ 
geau*s  English  news.  Indeed,  he  complains  that  it  was  hardly  possiUe  to  gtl 
at  tin^  informatioii  about  Eagiftiid. 


HifiTOKY   OF  Ekqlakik. 

J  sen  mB  if  an  officer  appeared  near  tlie  work-shop-    Tlw 

sa  was  immediately  pushed  into  a  closet  bcliind  the  bcd^ 

types  were  6ung  into  the  coaHiolc  and  covered  with  dn- 

I  the  compositor  disappeared  tlirough  a  trap-door  in  the 

r,  and  made  off  over  the  tiles  of  the  neighboring  bouses. 

these  Jena  were  manufactured  treasonable  works  of  all 

asea  and  si^es,  from  halipcnnj  broadsides  of  doggerel  verse 

to  massy  quartos  ftUed  with  Hebrew  quotationi.     It 

i  not  safe  to  exhibit  such  publications  openly  on  a  ccrin- 

.     They  were  sold  only  by  tru&ty  agents,  and  in  secru 

COS,     Some  tracts  wliich  were  thought  likely  to  produee 

reat  effect  were  given  away  in  immense  numbers  at  the 

>enso  of  wealthy  Jacobites-     Sometimes  a  paper  was 

ust  under  a  door,  sometimes  dropped  on  the  table  of  a 

feo-house*     One  day  a  thousand  copiea  of  a  scurrilous 

mphlct  went  out  by  the  post-bags.     On  another  day,  when 

\  Bhop-kcepera  rose  early  to  take  down  their  shutters,  they 

ind  the  wholo  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  white  with 

itious  hand-bills,* 

X  the  numerous  performances  which  were  nsbeicd  Into 
me  world  by  such  shifts  as  these,  none  produced  a  greater 
seriaation  than  a  httle  book  which  purported  to  be  a  form 
of  prayer  and  humlHtition  for  tlie  use  of  the  persecuted 
Church,  (t  ivaa  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  consider^ible 
sum  Iiad  been  expended  on  this  work.  Ten  thousand  cop- 
iea  were,  by  various  means,  scattered  over  the  kingdom. 
No  more  mendacioua,  more  malignant,  or  more  impious 
lampoon  was  ever  iJcniu'd.  Though  the  government  had 
as  yet  treated  lis  enemies  with  a  lenity  unprecedented  in 
the  Iri.slory  of  our  countri^  though  not  a  single  person  had, 
since  the  devolution,  Buffeted  death  for  any  poUtical  offense, 
the  authors  of  this  Liturgy  were  not  asliamed  to  pray  that 
God  would  assuage  tlieir  enemy's  insatiable  thirst  for  bloodr 
or  would,  if  any  more  of  them  were  to  be  brought  through 

•  Sep  the  atrcounl-)  of  Andertoii*B  Trial,  1603;  ihc  Postman  of  March  13, 
I6&tl  ;  the  Fijing  Po^t  of  Mareh  7,  llOi) ;  Soui<i  DiscoureoH  upon  Dr.  Cut- 
net  atirl  Dr.  Tilbteon,  hy  Hicke»,  lfi35.  The  AppcndU  to  these  DUcoutst* 
contiiiiifl  a  curious  account  of  the  inriaisition  bio  printing-office*  under  the 
LicenJiijig  Actn 
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the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Land  of  PromiiBe,  prepare  them  for  the 
passage.*  They  complained  that  the  Church  of  England, 
once  the  perfection  of  beauty,  had  become  a  scorn  and  de- 
rision, a  heap  of  rains,  a  vineyard  of  wild  grapes;  that  her 
services  had  ceased  to  deserve  the  name  of  pnblic  worship; 
that  the  bread  and  wine  which  she  dispensed  had  no  longer 
any  sacramental  virtne;  that  her  priests,  in  the  act  of 
swearing  fealty  to  the  usurper,  had  lost  the  sacred  charac- 
ter which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  their  ordination.t 
James  was  profanely  described  as  the  stone  which  foolish 
builders  had  rejected,  and  a  fervent  petition  was  put  up 
that  Providence  would  again  make  him  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner. The  blessings  which  were  called  down  on  our  coun- 
try were  of  a  singular  description.  There  was  something 
very  like  a  prayer  for  another  Bloody  Circuit,  "Give  the 
king  the  necks  of  his  enemies ;"  there  was  something  very 
like  a  prayer  for  a  French  invasion,  "  Raise  liim  up  friends 
abroad ;"  and  there  was  a  more  mysterious  prayer,  the  best 
comment  on  which  was  afterward  furnished  by  the  Assas- 
sination Plot,  "  Do  some  great  thing  for  him,  which  we  in 
particular  know  not  how  to  pray  for."t 

This  Idtuigy  was  composed,  circulated,  and  read,  it  is 
said,  in  some  congregations  of  Jacobite  schismatics  before 
William  set  out  for  Ireland,  but  did  not  attract  general  no- 
tice till  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  armament  on  our  coast 
had  roused  the  national  spirit.  Then  rose  a  roar  of  indig- 
nation against  the  Englishmen  who  had  dared,  under  the 
hjrpocritical  pretense  of  devotion,  to  imprecate  curses  on  En- 
glajid.     The  deprived  prelates  were  suspected,  and  not  with- 

♦  This  was  the  ordinary  cant  of  the  Jacobites.  A  Whig  writer  had  just- 
ly said  m  the  preceding  year,  **  Th^  scorriloasly  call  oar  David  a  man  of 
bloody  though,  to  this  day,  he  has  not  suffered  a  drop  to  be  spilt/' — Mcpbibo- 
sheth  and  Ziba,  licensed  Aug.  30,  1689. 

t  "  Restore  unto  us  again  the  publick  worship  of  thy  name,  the  reverent 
administration  of  thy  sacraments.  Raise  up  the  former,  government  both  in 
Church  and  state,  that  we  may  be  no  longer  without  King,  without  priest, 
without  God  in  the  world." 

t  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation  for  God's  Blessing  upon  His  Maj- 
esty and  his  Dominions,  and  for  Removing  and  Averting  of  God's  Judg- 
ntenU  from  this  Church  and  State,  L690. 
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out  some  show  of  reason,  for  the  nonjurors  were,  to  a  man, 
zealous  Episcopalians.  Their  doctrine  was  that,  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  of  grave  moment,  nothing  could  be  well  done 
without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop.  And  could  it  be  be- 
lieved that  any  who  held  this  doctrine  would  compose  a 
service,  print  it,  circulate  it,  and  actually  use  it  in  public 
worship  without  the  approbation  of  Bancroft,  whom  the 
whole  party  revered,  not  only  as  the  true  primate  of  all  En- 
gland, but  also  as  a  saint  and  a  confessor  ?  It  was  known 
that  the  prelates  who  had  refused  the  oaths  had  lately  held 
several  consultations  at  Lambeth*  The  subject  of  tlioie 
consultations,  it  was  now  said,  might  easily  be  guessed. 
The  holy  fathers  had  been  engaged  in  framing  prayers  fir 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  colony  in  Ireland,  for  tiw 
defeat  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  for  the  speedy 
arrival  of  a  French  army  in  Kent.  The  extreme  section  of 
the  Whig  party  pressed  this  accusation  with  vindictive  eag- 
erness. This,  then,  said  those  implacable  politiciims,  was 
the  fruit  of  King  William's  merciful  policy.  Never  had  he 
committed  a  greater  error  than  when  he  had  conceived  the 
hope  that  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  won  by  clem- 
ency and  moderation.  He  had  not  chosen  to  give  credit  to 
men  who  had  learned  by  a  long  and  bitter  experience  that 
no  kindness  will  tame  the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  priesthood. 
He  had  stroked  and  pampered  when  he  should  have  tried 
the  effect  of  chains  and  hunger.  lie  had  hazarded  the 
good-will  of  his  best  friends  by  protecting  his  worst  ene- 
mies. Those  bishops  who  had  publicly  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  their  sovereign,  and  who,  by  that  refusal,  had 
forfeited  their  dignities  and  revenues,  still  continued  to  live 
unmolested  in  palaces  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  better 
men ;  and  for  this  indulgence,  an  indulgence  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  revolutions,  what  return  had  been  made  to 
him  ?  Even  this,  tliat  the  men  whom  he  had,  with  so  much 
tenderness,  screened  from  just  punishment,  had  the  insolence 
to  describe  him  in  their  prayers  as  a  persecutor  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  the  righteous ;  they  asked  for  grace  to  endure 
with  fortitude  his  sanguinary  tyranny ;  they  cried  to  hear- 
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en  for  a  foreign  fleet  and  army  to  deliver  them  from  his 
yoke ;  nay,  they  hinted  at  a  wish  so  odious  that  even  they 
had  not  the  front  to  speak  it  plainly.  One  writer,  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  prodnded  a  great  sensation,  expressed  liis  won- 
der that  the  people  had  not,  when  Tourville  was  riding  vic- 
torious in  the  Channel,  Diewitted  the  nonjuring  prelates. 
Excited  as  the  public  mind  then  was^  there  was  some  dan- 
ger, that  this  suggestion  might  bring  a  furious  mob  to  Lam- 
betL  At  Nor^ich^  indeed^  the  people  actually  rose,  attack- 
ed the  palace  which  the  bishop  was  still  suffered  to  occupy, 
and  would  have  pulled  it  down  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  train-bands.*  The  government  very  properly  insti- 
tuted criminal  proceedings  against  the  publisher  of  the  work 
which  had  produced  this  most  alarming  breach  of  the  peace,  f 
The  deprived  prelates  meanwhile  put  forth  a  defense  of  their 
conduct.  '  In  this  document  they  declared,  with  all  solem- 
nity, and  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  had  no  hand 
in  the  new  Liturgy ;  that  they  knew  not  who  had  framed 
it ;  that  they  had  never  used  it ;  that  they  had  never  held 
any  correspondence,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  French 
court ;  that  they  were  engaged  in  no  plot  against  the  exisf- 
^g  government^  and  that  they  would  willingly  shed  their 
blood  rather  than  see  England  subjugated  by  a  foreign 
prince  who  had,  in  his  own  kingdom,  cruelly  persecuted 
thdr  Protestant  brethren.  As  to  the  writer  who  had  mark- 
ed them  out  to  the  public  Vengeance  by  a  fearfol  word,  but 
too  well  understood,  they  commended  him  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  heartily  prayed  that  his  great  sin  might  be  for- 
given him.  Most  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  did  so 
doabtlesB  with  perfect  sincerity,  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
one  at  least  of  the  subscribers  had  added  to  the  crime  of  be- 
traying his  country  the  crime  of  calling  his  God  to  witness 
afalsehood.^ 


♦  Letter  of  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  Sancroft,  in  tho  Tanner  MSS. 

t  Narciflsm  Lottrell's  Diary. 

t  A  Modeft  Inquiry  into  the  CauseB  of  the  present  Disasters  in  England, 
and  who  they  are  that  brought  the  French  into  the  English  Channel  described, 
1^90;  Reflections  upon  a  Form  of  Prayer  lately  set  out  for  the  Jacobites,  1690 ; 
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The  ovents  which  were  passing  in  the  Channel  and  <m 
the  Continent  compelled  William  to  make  repeated  changes 
in  his  plans.  Daring  the  week  which  followed  bis  triampb- 
al  entry  into  Dablin,  messengers  charged  with  evil  tidings 
arrived  from  England  in  rapid  succession.  First  came  the 
account  of  Waldeck's  defeat  at  Fleurus.  The  king  was 
much  disturbed.  All  the  pleasure,  he  said,  which  his  own 
victory  had  given  him  was  at  an  end..  Yet,  with  that  gen- 
erosity which  was  hidden  under  his  austere  a^ipect,  he  nt 
down,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  first  vexation,  to  write  « 
kind  and  encouraghig  letter  to  the  unfortunate  genenL* 
Three  days  later  came  intelligence  more  alarming  stilL 
The  allied  fleet  had  been  ignominiously  beaten.  The  sea, 
from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  The  next  post  might  bring  news  that  Kent 
was  invaded.  A  French  squadron  might  appear  in  Saint 
George's  Channel,  and  might,  without  difficulty,  bum  aU  the 
transports  which  were  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Dnhlin. 
William  determined  to  return  to  England ;  but  he  wished 
to  obtain,  before  he  went,  the  command  of  a  safe  haven  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland.  Waterford  was  the  place  bfest 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  toward  Waterford  he  imme^te- 
ly  proceeded.  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  were  abandoned  by 
the  Irish  troops  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching. At  Kilkenny  he  was  entertained,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of  the  Butlers,  which  had  not  long  before  been  occuped 
by  Lauzun,  and  which,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  geneiil 
devastation,  still  had  tables  and  chairs,  hangings  on  the 
walls,  and  claret  in  the  cellars.  On  the  twenty-first,  two 
regiments  which  garrisoned  Waterford  consented  to  maidi 
out  after  a  faint  show  oi  resistance ;  a  few  hours  later,  the 
fort  of  Duncannon,  which,  towering  on  a  rocky  promontarjTi 
commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  was  surrendered, 
and  William  was  master  of  the  whole  of  that  secure  and 

A  Midnight  Touch  at  an  Unlicensed  Pamphlet,  1690.    The  paper  figned  bj 
the  nonjuring  bishops  has  often  been  reprinted. 
*  William  to  Heinrius,  July  ^  1690. 
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spacious  basin  lyliich  is  formed  bj  the  united  waters  of  the 
^lir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow.  He  then  announced  his 
intention  of  instantly  returning  to  England,  and,  having  de- 
dared  Count  Solmes  commander-in-chief  of  the  armj  of  Ire- 
land, set  out  for  Dublin.* 

But  good  news  met  him  on  the  road.  Tourville  had  ap- 
peared on  the  coast  of  Deyonshire,  had  put  some  troops  on 
shore,  and  had  sacked  Teignmouth,  but  the  onlj  effect  of 
this  insult  had  been  to  raise  the  whole  population  of  the 
western  counties  in  arms  against  the  invaders.  The  enem  j 
had  departed  after  doing  just  mischief  enough  to  make  the 
cause  61  James  as  odious  for  a  time  to  Tories  as  to  Whigs. 
William  therefore  again  changed  his  plans,  and  hastened 
back  to  his  armj,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  moved 
westward,  and  which  he  rejoined  in  the  neighborhood  of 
CasheLt 

About  this  time  he  received  from  Mary  a  letter  request- 
ing, him  to  decide  an  important  question  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine  was  divided.  Marlborough  was  of  opinion  that 
all  danger  of  invasion  was  over  for  that  year.  The  sea,  he 
said,  was  open,  for  the  French  ships  had  returned  into  port, 
and  were  refitting.  Now  was  the  time  to  send  on  English 
fleet,  with  five  thousand  troops  on  board,  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Ireland.  Such  a  force  might  easily  reduce 
Cork  and  Kinsale,  two  of  the  most  important  strongholds 
still  occupied  by  the  forces  of  James.  Marlborough  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Nottingham,  and  as  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  other  members  of  the  interior  council,  with 
Gaermarthen  at  their  head.  The  queen  referred  the  matter 
taher  husband*  He  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and  gave 
orders  that  it  should  be  executed  by  the  general  who  had 
ftormed  it.  Caermarthen  submitted,  though  with  a  bad 
grace,  and  with  some  murmurs  at  the  extraordinary  par- 
tiality of  ]tiis  majesty  for  Marlborough,  t 

William,  meanwhile,  was   advancing  toward  Limerick. 

*  Stoiy ;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  4,  1690 ;  Dumont  MS. 

t  Story;  William  to  Hcinsius,  ^^,  1690;  Lond.  Gai.,  Aug.  11. 

t  Mary  to  WiUiam,  Aug.  -ft.,  ^,  ^,  1690. 
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In  that  citj  the  army  which  he  had  put  to  rout  at  the 
Boyne  had  taken  refuge,  discomfited,  indeed,  and  dis- 
graced, but  rexj  little  diminished.  He  would  not  have  had 
the  trouble  of  besieging  the  place  if  the  advice  of  Lauzun 
and  of  Lauzun's  countrymen  h^d  been  followed.  They 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  defending  such  fortifications,  and 
indeed  would  not  admit  that  the  name  of  fortifications  could 
properly  be  given  to  heaps  of  dirt,  which  certainly  bore  Ht- 
tle  resemblance  to  the  works  of  Valenciennes  and  Phihps- 
burg.  "  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Lauzun,  with  an  oath, 
^^  for  the  English  to  bring  cannon  against  such  a  place  as 
this.  What  you  call  your  ramparts  might  be  battered 
down  with  roasted  apples."  He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for 
evacuating  Limerick,  and  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  was 
determined  not  to  throw  away  in  a  hopeless  resistance  the 
lives  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care 
by  his  master.*  The  truth  is,  that  the  judgment  of  tlie 
brilliant  and  adventurous  Frenchman  was  biased  by  Jiis 
inclinations.  He  and  his  companions  were  sick  of  Ireland. 
They  were  ready  to  face  death  with  courage,  nay,  with  gay- 
ety,  on  a  field  of  battle ;  but  the  dull,  squalid,  barbarous 
life  which  they  had  now  been  leading  during  several  months 
was  more  than  they  could  bear.  They  were  as  much  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  civilized  world  as  if  they  had  been  ban- 
ished to  Dahomey  or  Spitzbergen.  The  climate  afiected 
their  health  and  spirits.  In  that  unhappy  country,  wasted 
by  years  of  predatory  war,  hospitality  could  offer  little  more 
than  a  couch  of  straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half 
burned,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk.  A  crust  of  bread,  a 
pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be  purchased  for  money.  A  year 
of  such  hardships  seemed  a  century  to  men  who  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  to  the  camp  the  luxu- 
ries of  Paris — soft  bedding,  rich  tapestry,  sideboards  of 
plate,  hampers  of  Champagne,  opera-dancers,  cooks,  and  mu- 
sicians. Better  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  better  to  be 
a  recluse  at  La  Trappe,  than  to  be  generalissimo  of  tlie  half- 

*  Macaria)  Excidium ;  Mac  Gcoghegan ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  420  ;  London 
Gazette,  Aug.  14,  1690. 
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ndced  savages  who  burrowed  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Mon- 
ster. Any  plea  was  welcome  which  would  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  returning  from  that  miserable  exile  to  the  land  of 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  of  gilded  coaches  and  laced  crar 
vats,  of  ball-rooms  and  theatres.* 

Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
The  island,  which  to  French  cdnrtiers  was  a  disconsolate 
place  of  banishment,*was  the  Irishman's  home.  There  were 
collected  all  the  objects'  of  his  love  and  of  his  ambition,  and 
there  he  hoped  that  his  dust  would  one  day  mingle  with  the 
dust  of  his  fathers.  To  him,  even  the  heaven,  dark  with 
the  vapors  of  the  ocean,  the  wildernesses  of  black  rushes 
and  stagnant  wafer,  the  mud  cabins  where  the  peasants  and 
the  swine  shared  their  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which 
was  wanting  to  the  sunny  skies,  the  cultured  fields,  and 
the  stately  mansions  of  the  Seine.  He  could  imagine  no 
fairer  spot  than  his  country,  if  only  his  country  could  be 
freed  firom  the  tjrranny  of  the  Savons ;  and  all  hope  that  his 
country  would  be  freed  fix>m  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons 
must  be  abandoned  if  Limerick  were  surrendered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  during  the  last  two  months  had 
sunk  their  military  reputation  to  the  lowest  point.  They 
Jhad,  with  the  exception  of  some  gallant  regiments  of  caval- 
ry, fled  disgracefully  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus  incurred 
the  bitter  contempt  both  of  their  enemies  and  of  their  allies. 
The  English  who  were  at  Saint  Germain's  never  spoke  of 
the  Irish  but  as  a  people  of  dastards  and  traitors,  f     The 

*  The-impatioice  of  Lanznn  and  his  countrymen  to  get  awaj  from  Ireland 
U  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  21,  1690^  quoted  in  the  Mcmoira  of  James,  ii., 
421.  **  Asimo,"  says  Colonel  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Macaris  Excidium, 
"  dsotnniun  absentiam  tarn  egre  molestequo  ferobat  ut  helium  in  Gypro  pro- 
trahi  continuariquc  ipso  ei  auditu  acerbissimum  csset.  Ncc  incrcdibilc  est 
dueam  in  illius  excrcitu  nonnullos,  potissinmm  qui  patrii  cceli  dulcedincm 
impatientius  suspirabant,  sibi  persuasissc  dcspcratas  Cypri  res  nulla  humana 
ope  dcfcndi  sustcntariquc  posse/*     Asimo  is  I^uzun,  and  Cyprus  Ireland. 

t  "  Pauci  illi  ex  Cilicibus  aulicis,  qui  cum  rcgina  in  Syria  commorante  rc- 
manserant,  ....  non  cessabant  universam  nationom  focde  traducere,  et  in- 
gestis  intuper  convitiis  lacerare,  pavidos  et  malefidos  proditorcs  ac  mortalium 
conscelcratissimos  publice  appellando.** — Macaris  Excidlum.  Tho  Cilicians 
are  the  English ;  Syria  is  France. 
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French  were  so  much  exasperated  against  the  unfortunate 
nation,  that  Irish  merchants,  who  had  been  many  years  set- 
tled at  Paris,  durst  not  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  being  in- 
sulted by  the  populace.*  So  strong  was  the  prejudice,  that 
absurd  stories  were  invented  to  explain  the  intrepidity  with 
which  the  horse  had  fought.  It  was  said  that  the  troopers 
were  not  men  of  Celtic  blood,  but  descendants  of  the  old 
English  of  the  palcf  It  was  also  said  that  they  had  been 
intoxicated  with  brandy  just  before  the  battle.^  Yet  noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  must  have  been  gen- 
erally of  the  Irish  race ;  nor  did  the  steady  valor  which  they 
displayed  in  a  long  and  almost  hopeless  conflict  against 
great  odds  bear  any  resemblance  to, the  fury  of  a  coward 
maddened  by  strong  drink  into  momentary  hardihood.  Even 
in  the  infantry,  undisciplined  and  disorganized  as  it  was, 
there  was  much  spirit,  though  little  firmness.  Fits  of  en- 
thusiasm and  fits  of  faint-heartedness  succeeded  each  other. 
The  same  battalion,  which  at  one  time  tlirew  away  its  arms 
in  a  panic  and  shrieked  for  quarter,  would,  on  another  occa- 
sion, figlit  valiantly.  On  the  day  of  the  Boyne  the  courage 
of  the  ill-trained  and  ill-commanded  kernes  had  ebbed  to 
the  lowest  point ;  when  they  rallied  at  Limerick,  their  blood 
was  up.  Patriotism,  fanatacism,  shame,  revenge,  despair, 
had  raised  them  above  themselves.  With  one  voice  oflScers 
and  men  insisted  that  the  city  should  be  defended  to  the 
last.  At  the  head  of  those  who  were  for  resisting  was  the 
brave  Sarsficld,  and  his  exhortations  diffused  through  all 
ranks  a  spirit  resembling  his  own.  To  save  his  country 
was  beyond  his  power ;  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  prolong 
her  last  agony  through  one  bloody  and  disastrous  year.l 

♦  "  Tanta  infamia  tani  operoso  artificio  et  sub^li  commento  in  Tulgus  spa^ 
sa,  tarn  constantibus  do  Cyprionim  perfidia  atque  opprobrio  rumoiibus,  totasa. 
qua  lata  est,  Syriam  ita  pcrvasit,  ut  mercatores  Cyprii,  ....  propter  inastum 
genti  dcdccus,  intra  domorum  septa  clausi  nunquam  prodire  audereot ;  tanto 
corum  odio  populus  in  univcrsum  cxarserat." — Macaris  Excidium. 

t  I  have  seen  this  assertion  in  a  contemporary  pamphlet  of  wliich  I  can  not 
recollect  the  title.  |  Story  ;  Domont  MS. 

^  Macariffi  Excidium.  Boisseleau  remarked  the  ebb  and  flow  of  courage 
among  the  Irish.  I  have  quoted  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife.  It  is  but  jost 
to  quote  another.     "  Nos  Irlandois  n^aToient  jamais  \n  le  fea ;  et  eela  les  a 
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T]rrconnel  was  altogether  incompetent  to  decide  the 
question  on  which  the  French  and  the  Irish  differed.  The 
onlj  imUtarj  qualities  that  he  had  ever  possessed  were  per- 
Boiud  bravery  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword.  These 
qualities  had  once  enabled  him  to  frighten  away  rivals  from 
the  doors  of  his  mistresses,  and  to  play  the  Hector  at  cock- 
pits and  hazard-tables.  But  more  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  defending 
limerick.  He  would  probably,  had  his  temper  been  as  ho% 
as  in  the  days  when  he  diced  with  Grammont  and  threat- 
ened to  cut  the  old  Duke  of  Ormondes  throat,  have  voted 
for  running  any  risk,  however  desperate.  But  age,  pain,  and 
sickness  had  left  little  of  the  canting,  bullying,  fighting  Dick 
Talbot  of  the  Bestoiration.  He  had  sunk  into  deep  despond- 
ency. He  was  incapable  of  strenuous  exertion.  The  French 
officers  pronounced  him  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war. 
They  had  observed  that  at  the  Boyne  he  had  seemed  td  be 
stupefied,  unable  to  give  directions  himself,  unable  even  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  the  suggestions  which  were  offered 
by  others.*  The  disasters  which  had  since  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession  were  not  likely  to  restore  the 
tone  of  a  mind  so  pitiably  unnerved.  His  wife  was  already 
in  France  with  the  little  which  remained  of  his  once  ample 
fortune  ;  his  own  wish  was  to  foUow  her  thither ;  his  voice 
was  therefore  given  for  abandoning  the  city. 

At  last  a  compromise  was  made.  Lauzun  and  Tyrcon- 
nel,  with  the  French  troops,  retired  to  Galway.  The  great 
body  of  the  native  army,  about  twenty  thousand  strong,  re- 
mained at  Limerick.     The  chief  command  there  was  in- 


•orprii.    Prefentement,  ils  sont  si  laches  de  n*ayoir  pas  tut  lear  devoir  que  je 
snis  Men  persuade  quMIs  fcront  rnieux  pour  l^avenir." 

♦  La  Hoguette,  writing  to  Louvois  from  Limerick,  —^'J,  1690,  says  of 
Tyrconnel :  "II  a  d'aiilcurs  trop  peu  de  connoissancc  des  choses  de  noire 
metier.  11  a  perdu  absolumcnt  la  confiance  des  officicrs  du  pays,  surtout  do- 
puis  le  jour  de  notre  derouie :  et,  en  effet,  Monseigneur,  je  mecroLs  obiige 
de  yous  dire  que  d^  le  moment  oik  les  ennemis  parurent  sur  le  bord  de  la  ri- 
▼i^  le  premier  jour,  et  dans  toute  la  joumee  du  lendemain,  il  parut  JL  tout  le 
m<md«  dans  une  si  grande  lethargie  qn*il  6toit  incapable  de  prendre  aucun 
parti,  quelquo  chose  qu*on  lui  proposat.*" 
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trusted  to  Boisseleaa,  who  •  understood  thd  character  of  fte 
Irish  better,  and  conBeqaently  judged  them  more  £ftvoniU^ 
than  any  of  his  oonntiTmen.  In  general,  the  French  cqp* 
tains  spoke  of  their  nnfortonate  allies  with  boundless 
tempt  and  abhorrence,  and  thna  made  themselves  as 
M  as  the  English.*  . 

Lauzun  and  Tyroonnel  had  scarcely  departed  when  At 
adya^ded  gnaid  of  William's  axmy  came  in  sight  '  Sosa 
the  king  himself^  accompanied  by  Auyerquerque  and  Gii^' 
kell,  and  escorted  bj  three  hundred  horse,  rode  forwud  t» 
examine  the  fiirtifications.  The  dtj^  then  the  secooAii 
Ireland,  though  less  altered  since  that  time  than  most] 
cities  in  the  British  Isles,  has  undergone  a  great 
The  new  town  did  not  then  exist  The  ground  no^ 
ed  by  those  smooth  and  broad  pavements,  those  neat  pt> 
dens,  those  stittelj  shops  flaming  with  red  brick,  and  gfef 
with  shawls  and  china,  wasihen  an  open  meadow  ljiB(j 
without  the  waUs.  ■.  The  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  wUqii 
had  been  designated  during  several  centuries  as  the  KngBrt 
and  the  Irish  town.  The  English  town  stands  on  an  isl- 
and surrounded  by  the  Shannon,  and  consists  of  a  knot  of 
antique  houses  with  gable  ends,  crowding  thick  round  a 
venerable  cathedral.  The  aspect  of  the  streets  is  such  thai 
a  traveler  who  wanders  through  them  may  easily  &ncy  him- 
self in  Normandy  or  Flanders.  Not  far  from  the  Cathedml, 
an  ancient  castle  overgrown  with  weeds  and  ivy  looks  down 
on  the  river.  A  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  over  which,  in 
1690,  there  was  only  a  single  bridge,  divides  the  Engliah 
town  from  the  quarter  anciently  occupied  by  the  hovels  of 
the  native  population.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Cathe- 
dral now  extends  many  miles  over  a  level  expanse  of  Ak 
mould,  through  which  the  greatest  of  Irish  rivers  winds  be- 
tween artificial  banks.  But  in  the  seventeenth  centmy 
those  banks  had  not  been  constructed ;  and  that  wide  pbui, 
of  which  the  grass,  verdant  even  beyond  the  verdure  of 

*  Desgrigny  says  of  the  Irish :  "  Ila  sont  toujoun  prets  de  nous 
par  Tantipathie  qu*iU  ont  poor  noua.    C*oat  la  nation  du  monde  la  pi 
tale,  et  <iiu  a  le  moiiia  d'hmnaiiite.*'    Aug.  -|§v  1S90.     - 


\ 
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Mimstert  now  feeds  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Europe, 
was  then 'almost  always  a  marsh  and  often  a  lake.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  French  troops  had  quitted 
limerick,  and  that  the  Irish  only  remained,  the  general  ex- 
pectation in  the  English  camp  was  that  the  city  would  be 
an  easy  conquest  f  Nor  was  that  expectation  unreasonable ; 
for  even  Sarsfield  desponded.  One  chance,  in  his  opinion, 
there  still  was.  William  had  brought  with  him  none  but 
small,  guns.  '  Several  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  a  gzeat  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats, 
which  in  the  watery  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  frequently 
ncAsded,  were  slowly  following  from  CasheL  If  the  guns 
and  gunpowder  could  be  intercepted  and  destroyed,  there 
might  be  some  hope.  K  not,  aU  was  lost ;  and  the  best 
thing  that  a  brave  and  high-spirited  Irish  gentleman  could 
do  was  to  forget  the  country  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to 
defend,  and  to  seek  in  some  foreign  land  a  home  or  a  grave. 

A  few  hours^  therefore,  after  the  English  tents  had  been 
pitched  before  Limerick,  Sarsfield  set  forth,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  dragoons.  He 
took  the  road  to  Killaloe,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  there. 
During  the  day  he  lurked  with  his  band  in  a  wild  mountain 
tract  named  firotn  the' silver  mines  which  it  contains.  Those 
mines  had  many  years  before  been  worked  by  English  pro- 
prietors, with  the  help  of  engineers  and  laborers  imported 
from  the  Continent.  But,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  ab- 
original population  had  destroyed  the  works  and  massacred 
the  workmen ;  nor  had  the  devastation  then  committed  been 
sinceVepaired.  In  this  desolate  region  Sarsfield  found  no 
lack  of  scouts  or  of  guides ;  for  all  the  peasantry  of  Mun- 
ster  were  xealous  on  his  side.  He  learned  in  the  evening 
that  the  detachment  which  guarded  the  English  artillery 
had  halted  for  the  night  about  seven  miles  from  William's 
camp,  on  a  pleasant  carpet  of  green  turf  under  the  ruined 
walls  of  an  old  castle ;  that  officers  and  men  seemed  to  think 

*  Stoiy ;  Account  of  the  Cities  in  Ireland  that  are  still  possessed  by  the 
Forces  of  King  James,  1690.  There  are  some  curious  old  maps  of  Limeriek 
in  the  Britinh  Miisrum.  f  Stoiy ;  Dumont  MS. 
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themselyes  petfectlj  secare ;  that  the  beasts  bad  been  tank- 
ed loose  io  graze,  and  that  e^en  the  sentineLs  were  dazing. 
When  it  was  dark  the  Irish  horsemen  quitted  their  hidii^ 
place,  and  w^  conducted  bj  the  people  of  the.  ooontiy  to 
the  place  where  the  escort  lay  sleeping  round  the  guna 
The  surprise  was  complete*  Some  of  the  English  spnmg 
to  their  arms  and  made  an  attempt  to  resist,  Irat  in  Tain. 
About  sixty  felL  One  only  wa^  taken  alive.  The  rest 
fled.  The  victorious  Xrish.  made  a  huge  jSle  of  wagons 
and  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  gnn  was  stuflS^  with  poi^, 
and  fixed  with  its  mouth  in  thaground,  and  the  whole  mass 
was  bbwn  up.  The  solitaiy  prisoner,  a  lientenant,  was- 
txeated  with  great  civility  by  Sarsfieid.  ''If  I  had  fiuled 
in  this  attempt,*^  said  the  gallant  Irishman, ''  I  should  have 
been  oflF  to  France."* 

Intelligence  had  been  carried  to  "Vf^Uiam- s  head-quarten 
that  Sarsfieid  had  stolen  out  of  Limerick  and  was  ranging 
the  country.  The  king  guessed  the  design  of  his  fanve  en- 
emy, and  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  protect  the  guns.  Un- 
happily, there  was  Bome  delay,  whidi  the  Ikiglish,  always 
disposed  to  believe  the  worst  of  the  Dutch  courtiers,  attrib- 
uted to  the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  Portland.  At  one 
in  the  morning  the  detachment  set  out,  but  had  scarcely 
left  the  camp  when  a  blaze  like  lightning  and  a  crash  like 
thunder  announced  to  the  wide  plain  of  the  Shannon  that 
all  was  over.t 

Sarsfieid  had  long  be^n  the  favorite  of  his  countrymen, 
and  this  most  seasonable  exploit,  judiciously  planned  and 
vigorously  executed,  raised  him  still  higher  in  their  estima- 
tion. Their  spirits  rose,  and  the  besiegers  began  to  lose 
heart.  William  did  his  best  to  repair  his  loss.  Two  of  the 
guns  which  had  been  blown  up  were  found  to  be  still  serv- 
iceable. Two  more  were  sent  fi)r  firom  Waterford.  Bat- 
teries were  constructed  of  small  field-pieces,  which,  though 
they  might  have  been  useless  against  one  of  the  fortresses 
of  Hain^ult  or  Brabant,  made  some  impression  on  the  fee- 

*  Stoiy ;  James,  ii.,  416 ;  BnmeC,  ii.,  68 ;  Dnmool  MS. 
*t  Stoiy ;  DomoDt  MS. 
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ble  defenses  of  Limerick*  Several  outworks  were  carried 
by  storm,  and  a  breach  in  the  rampart  of  the  city  began  to 
appear. 

During  these  operations,  the  English  army  was  astonished 
and  amused  by  an  incident  which  produced,  indeed,  no  very 
important  consequences,  but  which  illu^rates,  in  the  most 
strUung  manner,  the  real  nature  of  Irish  Jacobitism.  In 
the  first  rank  of  those  great  Cdtic  houses  which,  down  to 
the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bore  rule  in  Ulster,  were 
the  ODonnels.  The  head  of  that  house  had  yielded  to  the  . 
skill  and  energy  of  Mountjpy,  had  kissed  the  hand  of  James 
the  First,  and  had  consented  to  exchange  the  rude  independ- 
ence of  a  petty  prince  for  an'  eminently  honorable  place 
among  British  subjects.  During  a  short  time  the  yan- 
quiaihed  chief  held  the  rank  of  an  carl,  and  was  the  landlord 
of  an  immense  domain  of  which  he  had  once  been  the  sov- 
ereign. But  soon  he  began  to  suspect  the  government  of 
plotting  against  him,  and,  in  revenge  or  in  self-defense, 
plotted  against  the  government.  His  schemes  failed ;  he 
fled  to  the  Continent;  his  title  and  his  estates  were  forfeit- 
ed, aiid  i^n  Anglo-Saxon  colony  was  planted  in  the  territory 
which  he  had  governed.  He  meanwhile  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  Between  that  court  and  the  aboriginal  Irish 
there  had,  during  the  long  contest  between  Philip  and  Eliz- 
abeth, been  a  close  connection.  The  exiled  chieftain  was 
welcomed  at  Madrid  as  a  good  Catholic  flying  from  heretic- 
al persecutors.  His  illustrious  descent  and  princely  dig- 
nity, which  to  the  English  were  subjects  of  ridiculci  secured 
to  him  the  respect  of  the  Castilian  grandees.  His  honors 
were  inherited  by  a  succession  of  banished  men,  who  lived 
and  died  far  from  the  land  where  the  memory  of  their  family 
was  fondly  cherished  by  a  rude  peasantry,  and  was  kept 
fresh  by  the  songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of  begging 
friars.  At  length,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  the  exile  of 
this  ancient  dynasty,  it  was  known  over  all  Europe  that  the 
Irish  were  again  in  arms  for  their  independence.  Baldearg 
ODonnel,  who  called  himself  the  ODonnel,  a  title  far 
prouder,  in  the  estimation  of  his  race,  than  any  marquisate 
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or  dukedom,  had  been  bred  in  Bpain,  and  was  in  the  serr- 
ice  of  the  Spanish  government.     He  requested  the  peniii»> 
sion  of  that  government  to  repair  to  Irehind.     But  the 
house  of  Austria  was  now  closely  leagued  with  Englandi 
and  the  |>ermission  was  reiiiaed.     The  ODonnel  made  his 
escape,  and  by  ti  circuitous  route,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Turkey,  arrived  at  Kinsalo  a  few  days  after  Jamet 
Iiad  sailed  thence  for  France.     The  effect  produced  on  the 
native  population  by  the  arrival  of  this  solitary  wandeier 
was  marvelous.     Since  Ulster  had  been  reconquered  by  the 
Englishry,  great  multitudes  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  that 
province  had  migrated  southward,  and  were  now  leading  a 
vagrant  life  in  Connaught  and  Munstcr.     These  men,  ao-' 
customed  from  their  in&ncy  to  hcax  of  the  good  old  times 
when  the  O'Donnel,  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  rock  of 
Ealmacrenan  by  the  successor  of  Saint  Columb,  govemled 
the  mountains  of  Donegal  in  defiance  of  the  strangers  of 
the  pale,  flocked  to  tlie  standard  of  the  restored  exile,    fie 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  Bappareee, 
or,  to  use  the  name  peculiar  to  Ulster,  Creaghts,  and  his 
followers  adliered  to  him  with  a  loyalty  very  different  from 
the  languid  sentiment  which  the  Saxon  James  liad  been  aUc 
to  inspire.     Priests,  and  even  bishops,  swelled  the  train  of 
the  adventurer.     He  was  so  mucli  elated  by  his  reception 
that  he  sent  agents  to  France,  who  assured  the  ministers  of* 
Louis  that  the  O'Donnel  would,  if  furnished  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  bring  into  the  field  thirty  thousand  Celts  irom 
Ulster,  and  that  the  Celts  of  Ulster  would  be  found  far  su- 
perior in  every  military  quality  to  those  of  Leinster,  Mnn- 
ster,  and  Connaught.     No  expression  used  by  Baldearg  ift- 
dicated  that  he  considered  himself  as  a  subject.     His  notion 
evidently  was  that  the  house  of  O'Donnel  was  as  truly  and 
as  indefeasibly  royal  as  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  not  a  bw 
of  his  countrymen  were  of  the  same  mind.     He  made  a 
pompous  entrance  into  limerick,  and  his  appearance  thew 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  garrison  to  a  strange  pitcli.     NunMflP* 
ous  prophecies  were  recollected  or  invented.     An  OT)onnel 
with  a  red  mark  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
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Baldeaig  meant  a  xed  mark.  An  ODonnd  was  to  gain  a 
geeat  battle  over  the  Engliah  near  Limerick ;  and  at  Lim- 
erick the  01>onnel  and  the  English  were  now  brought  face 
to  £u^* 

While  these  predictions  were  eagerly  repeated  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  city,  evil  presages,  grounded,  not  on  barbarous 
orades,  but  on  grave  military  reasons,  began  to  disturb  Will- 
i^n  and  his  most  experienced  officers.  The  blow  struck 
by  Sarsfield  had  told ;  the  artillery  had  been  long  in  doing 
its  work ;  that  work  was  even  now  very  imperfectly  done ; 
the  stock  of  powder  had  begun  to  run  low ;  the  autumnal 
rain  had  begun  to  &JL  The  soldiers  in  the  trenches  were 
up  to  their  knees  in  mire.  No  precaution  was  neglected ; 
bnt,  though  drains  were  dug  to  carry  o£f  the  water,  and 
though  pewter  basins  of  usquebaugh  and  brandy  blaased  all 
night  in  the  tents,  cases  of  fever  had  already  occurred ;  and 
it  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  if  the  army  remained 
but  a  few.  days  longer  on  that  swampy  soil,  thiae  would  be 
a  pestilence  more  terrible  than  that  which  had  raged  twalve 
months  before  under  the  walls  of  DundalLf  A  council  of 
war  was  held.  It  was  determined  to  make  one  great  effort, 
and,  if  that  effort  failed,  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  signal  was  given.  Five  hundred  grenadiers  rushed 
from  the  English  trenches  to  the  counterscarp,  fired  their 
pieces,  and  threw  their  grenades.  The  Irish  fled  into  the 
town,  and  were  followed  by  the  assailants,  wh<N  in  the  ex- 
citement of  victory,  did  not  wait  for  orders.    Then  began  a 


*  See  the  aecoont  of  the  0*DoimeIi  in  Sir  WiSim  BeUiim*e  Iiidi  Anti- 
qoiiian  Reeaaichee.  It  is  etraDge  that  he  mekee  no  menllini  of  BakSaarg, 
whose  ippeaniiee  in  Ireland  is  the  most  eztnoidinaiy  erenl  In  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  race.  See  also  Story's  Impartial  fiistoiy ;  Macaria  £zcidiam, 
and  Mr.  0'Callaghan*s  note ;  Lift  of  Jamea  li.,  434 ;  the  Letter  of  O'Donnel 
to  ATaox,  and  the  Memorial  entitled  ''Mamoire  donn6e  par  xm  honmie  da 
Comte  0*Donnel  ^  M.  D'Avaoz." 

t  The  reader  will  remember  Corpoial  Trim's  ezpUnation  of  radical  heat  and 
ndical  moiitaie.  Sterne  is  an  authority  not  to  be  despised  on  these  snbjects. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  in  barracks :  he  was  constantly  listening  to  the  talk 
of  old  soldiers  who  had  senred  under  King  William,  and  has  used  their  stories 
like  a  man  of  true  genius. 

m.  qq 
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terriUe  Btreet  fight.     The  Irish,  u  soon  aa  they  had 
ered  from  their  stdrprise,  stood  resolutely  to  their  arms ;  wd, 
the  English  grenacUers,  overwhelmed  bj  numbers,  mfeBb 
with  great  loss,  driven  back  to  the  counterscarp.     Thfltt 
the  struggle  was  long  and  desperate.     When,  indeed,  WM 
the  Roman  Catholic  Gelt  to  fight  if  he  did  not  fight  on  Ifeit 
day  ?    The  very  women  of  Limerick  mingled  in  the  comMl^ 
stood  firmly  under  the  hottest  fixe,  and  Avaig  stones 'Mil 
broken  bottles  at  the  enemy.     In  the  moment  when  Aa 
conflict  was  fiercest  a  mine  exploded,  and  hurled  a  finedn^ 
man  battalion  into  the  air.  ,  During  four  hours  the 
and  uproar  continued.     The  thick  doud  which  rose 
the  breach  streamed  out  on  the  wind  for  many  miles,  aid 
disappeared  behind  the  hills  of  Clare.     Late  in  the 
the  benders  retired  slowly  and  sullenly  to  their 
Their  hope  was  that  a  second  attack  would  be  made  on  As 
morrow,  and  tiie  soldiers  vowed  to  have  the  town  or  dfe 
But  the  powder  was  now  almost  exhausted;  thie  rain  ftH  h 
torrents;  the  gloomy  masses  of  cloud  which  came  up  fiiom 
the  southwest  threatened  a  havoc  more  teniUe  than  Aat 
of  the  sword,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  roads, 
which  were  already  deep  in  mud,  would  soon  be  in  such  i 
state  that  no  wheeled  carriage  could  be  dragged  tfaroof^ 
them.     The  king  determined  to  raise  the   siege, 'and  to 
move  his  troops  to  a,  healthier  region.     He  had,  in  ttvA 
staid  long  enough,  for  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  Is 
guns  and  wagons  were  tugged  away  by  long  teams  of  oxok* 
The  history  of  the  first  siege,  of  Limerick  bears,  in 


♦  Stoiy ;  Williim  to  Waldeck,  Sept.  82, 1690 ;  London  GueCto,  Septi 
Berwick  aucrto  that  wh«n  the  eiego  was  raised  not  a  drop  of  rain  Lidftis 
during  a  month,  that  none  feU  during  the  foHowing  thrte  weeks,  and  that  iVf* 
iam  pretended  that  the  weather  Was  wet  merely  to  hide  the  shame  of  lb*- 
feat  Story,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says,  "It  was  cloudy  all  about,  andiiiMi 
Yery  &st,  so  that  every  body  began  to  dread  the  consequences  ofit;"«i 

again,  <*The  rain  which  had  already  Mien  had  softened  the  ways TMi 

was  one  main  reason  for  raising  the  sie^^ ;  for,  if  we  had  not,  gradlfai|te 
weather  to  continue  bad,  we  must  either  have  taken  the  towfe,  or  otmtt 
sity  have  lost  our  .cannon.'*  Dumont,  anothsr  eyewitness,  says  that  hAM 
the  siege  was  raised  the  rains  had  been  most  Tioleiit,that  the  ShamiflaiMi 
•wonm,  that  the  oaith  was  soaked,  that  the  hmes  Maid  not  keep  Afir  M. 
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respectB,  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  histoty  of  the  siege 
of  Londondeny.  The  southern  city  was,  like  the  northern 
ci^,  the  last  asylum*  of  a  Church  and  of  a  nation.  Both 
pla^B  appeared,  to  men  who  had  made  a  regular  study  of 
the  art  of  war,  incapable  of  resisting  an  enemy.  Both  were, 
in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  abandoned  by  those  com- 
manders  who  should  have  defended  them.^  Lauzun  and 
Tyxconnel  deserted  Limerick  as  Cunningham  and  Lundy 
had  deserted  Londonderry.  In  both  cases,  religious  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm  struggled  unassisted  against  great  odds ; 
ind,  in  both  cases,  religious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  did 
what  veteran  warriors  had  pronounced  it  absurd  to  attempt. 

It  was  with  no  pleasurable  emotions  that  Lauzun  and 
Tyrconnel  learned  at  Gralway  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  con- 
flict in  which  they  had  refused  to  take  a  part.  They  were 
weary  of  Ireland ;  they  were  apprehensive  that  their  con- 
duct might  be  unfavorably  represented  in  France;  they 
therefore  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  their  accusers, 
and  took  ship  together  for  the  Continent. 

Tyrconnel,  before  he  departed,  delegated  his  civil  au- 
thority to  one  council,  and  his  military  authority  to  anoth- 
er. The  young  Duke  of  Berwick  was  declared  command- 
er-in-chie^  but  this  dignity  was  merely  nominal.  Sarsfield, 
undoubtedly  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers,  was  placed  last  in 
the  Ust  of  the  councilors  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  intrusted ;  and  some  believed  that  he  would  not  have 
been  in  the  list  at  all,  had  not  the  viceroy  feared  that  the 
omission  of  so  popular  a  name  might  produce  a  mutiny. 

William  meanwhile  had  reached  Waterford,  and  had  sail- 
ed thence  for  England.  Before  he  embarked,  he  intrusted 
the  government  of  Ireland  to  three  lords  justices.  Henry 
Sidney,  now  Viscount  Sidney,  stood  first  in  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  with  him  were  joined  Coningsby  and  Sir  Charles 
Porter.  Porter  liad  formerly  held  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
kingdom,  had,  merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  been  de- 
prived of  it  by  James,  and  had  now  received  it  again  from 
the  hand  of  William. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  the  king,  after  a  voyage  of 
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tweDty^au:  honn,  landed  «t  BrialoL  Thenee  he  tnmU 
to  London,  stopping  hf  ibt  loud  »t  the  mmiiionii  of  mm 
great  lords;  wd  it  wu  xemadeed  that  all  ikose  wlio  mm 
tbashonoiodwcvoToima.  HeuM  sntertaanad  onadiT^it 
"Radminton  Ij  tbe  Duke  of  Beanfiyvt,  who  was  aappossd  li 
have  broni^t  himsdf  with  great  difficnlty  to  taka  Ihi  OiAib 
and  on  a  subseqiient  day  at  a  lazga  hooM  near  MailbQit^^ 
which,  in  onr  own  timeibefcge  the  great  jJB^ohiti^  j 

by  xaiLwaySyWaa  renowned  as  one  of  the  hest  innsLni  ft^ 
gland,  hot  wfaieh»  in  the  seventeenth  centmj,  was  a  seiftsJF 
theDokeof  Scymenet  Willism  waa  eveicj  wheie  nMM 
with  marks  of  reqpeot  and  joy.  HU  esmpaigQ^  indeedi  hai 
not  ended  quite  so  prosprnmely  as  it  faadb^gnn;  hid»fln 
the  whole,  his  soccess  had  heen  great  bByimd  e^qieelatiai, 
and  had  folly  yindioatod  the  wisdom  iof  his  xesobtioa  ii 

command  his  army  in  penon.    The  auk  of  Tiiiig wji, 

too^waa  frash  in  the  minds  of  TSngiishmen,  and  had  tea 
time  reogncQed  al}  hat  the  most  fanatical  Jacol»tes  to  eaA 
other  and  to  the  throne.  The  magistracy  and  deqgj  of  the 
capital  repaired  to  Ken8ingt<m  with  thanks  and  congmtnla- 
tions.  The  people  rang  bells  and  kindled  Yxmfires.  For 
the  Pope,  whom  good  Protestants  had  been  aoeostomed  to 
inmioUte,  the  FrcfflMsh  king  was  on  this  occasion  sobstitaftedb 
probably  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  insolts  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  effigy  of  William  by  the  Parisian  popn^ 
lace.  A  waxen  figure,  which  was  doubtless  a  hidooos  0B^ 
icatore  of  the  most  graceful  and  majestic  of  princes,  vm 
dragged  about  Westminster  in  a  chariot.  Abore  was  ^ 
scribed,  in  Imge  letters,  *^  Louis  the  greatest  tyrant  of  fimr- 
teen.''  After  the  procession,  the  image  was  committed  to  As 
flames,  amid  loud  huzzas,  in  the  middle  of  Coront  Gaidsik* 
When  William  arrived  in  London,  the  expedition  des- 
tined for  Cork  was  ready  to  sail  fiom  Portsmouth,  and  Misd- 
bo(rough  had  been  some  time  on  board  waiting  for  a  ftk 
wind.     He  was  accompanied  by  Grafton.    Thisyoangvsa 

*  London  Gazette,  September  11,  1690;  Nudseiis  Liittidl**  Dnij.   I 
haTe  Men  a  contemporarj  engrafing  of  CorentGaidBn  mm  U  appeand  eatts 
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hmi  been,  immedUtelj  after  the  departure  of  James,  and 
irhile  the  throne  was  still  vacant,  named  by  William  colo- 
nel of  the  first  r^ment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  Bevolution 
had  scarcely  been  consummated,  when  signs  of  disaffection 
began  to  appear  in  that  regiment,  the'most  important,  both 
because  of  its  peculiar  duties  and  because  of  its  numerical 
strength,  of  sJl  the  regiments  in  the  army.  It  was  thought 
that  the  colonel  had  not  put  this  bad  spirit  down  with  a 
soffidenily  firm  hand.  He  was  known  not  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  new  arrangement ;  he  had  voted  for  a  re- 
gency ;  and  it  was  rumored,  perhaps  without  reason,  that 
he  had  dealings  with  Saint  Qermain's.  The  honoiable  and 
lucrative  command  to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed 
was  taken  firom  him.*  Though  severely  mortified,  he  be- 
haved like  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  Bent  on  proving  that 
he  had  been  wrongfully  suspected,  and  animated  by  an  hon- 
orable ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profisssion,  he 
obtained  permission  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  Marlbor- 
ough in  Irehmd. 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  wind 
changed.  The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  appeared  before  the  harbor  of  Cork.  The  troops  land- 
ed, and  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Buke  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  several  regiments,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  French,  detach- 
ed firom  the  army  which  had  lately  besieged  Limerick.  The 
duke  immediatdy  put  forward  a  daim  which,  if  the  English 
general  had  not  been  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  tem- 
per, might  have  been  fatal  to  the  expedition.  His  highness 
contended  that,  as  a  prince  of  a  sovereign  house,  he  was  en- 
titled' to  command  in  chie£  Marlborough  calmly  and  po- 
litely showed  that  the  pretense  was  unreasonable.  A  dis- 
pute followed,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  German  behaved 
with  rudeness,  and  the  Englishman  with  that  gentle  firm- 
ness to  which,  more  perhaps  than  even  to  his  great  abilities, 
he  owed  his  success  in  life.  At  length  a  Huguenot  officer 
suggested  a  compromise.  Marlborough  consented  to  waive 
part  of  his  rights,  and  to  allow  precedence  to  the  duke  on 

*  Van  Citten  to  the  States-General,  March  ^,  1689. 
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the  alternate  days.  The  first  morning  on  which  Marlbor- 
oagh  had  the  command,  he  gave  the  word  ^^  Wirtemberg."* 
The  dake*s  heart  was  won  by  this  compliment^  and  on  the 
next  day  he  gave  the  word  ^'  Marlborough." 

But,  whoever  might  give  the  word,  genius  asserted  its  in- 
defeasible superiority.  Marlborough  was  on  every  day  the 
real  general  Cork  was  vigorously  attacked.  Outwork  after 
outwork  was  rapidly  carried.  In  forty-eight  hours  all  was 
over.  The  traces  of  the  short  struggle  may  still  be  seen. 
The  old  fort,  where  the  Irish  made  the  hardest  fight,  lies  in 
ruins.  The  Doric  Cathedral,  so  ungracefully  joined  to  the 
ancient  tower,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Gk>thic  edifice  which 
was  shattered  by  the  English  cannon.  In  the  neighboring 
church-yard  is  still  shown  the  spot  where  stood,  during  many 
ages,  one  of  those  round  towers  which  have  perplexed  anti- 
quaries. This  venerable  monument  shared  the  £ite  of  the 
neighboring  church.  On  another  spot,  which  is  now  called 
the  Mall,  and  is  lined  by  the  stately  houses  of  banking  com- 
panies, railway  companies,  and  insurance  companies,  but 
which  was  then  a  bog  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kapc 
Marsh,  four  English  regiments,  up  to  the  shoulders  in  wa- 
ter, advanced  gallantly  to  the  assault.  Grafton,  ever  fore- 
most in  danger,  while  struggling  through  the  quagmire,  was 
struck  by  a  shot  from  the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  back 
dying.  The  place  where  ho  fell,  then  about  a  hundred 
yards  without  the  city,  but  now  situated  in  the  very  centre 
of  business  and  population,  is  still  called  Grafton  Street 
The  assailants  had  made  their  way  through  the  swamp,  and 
the  close  fighting  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a  parley 
was  beaten.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjust- 
ed. The  garrison,  between  four  and  five  thousand  fighting 
men,  became  prisoners.  Marlborough  promised  to  intercede 
with  the  king  both  for  them  and  for  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
prevent  outrage  and  spoliation.  His  troops  he  succeeded 
in  restraining;  but  crowds  of  sailors  and  camp-fi>llowers 
came  into  tlie  city  tlirough  the  breach,  and  the  houses  of 
many  Boman  Catholics  were  sacked  before  order  was  re- 
stored. 
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No  commander  has  ever  understood  better  than  Marlbor- 
ough how  to  improve  a  victory.  A  few  hours  after  Cork  had 
fidlen,  his  cavalry  were  on  the  road  to  Kinsale.  A  trum- 
peter was  sent  to  summon  the  place.  The  Irish  threatened 
to  hang  him  for  bringing  such  a  message,  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  retired  into  two  forts  called  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  English  horse  arrived  just  in  time  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  Marlborough  speedily  followed  with  his  infantry. 
The  Old  Fort  was  scaled,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
who  defended  it  were  all  killed  or  taken.  The  New  Fort  it 
was  necessary  to  attack  in  a  more  methodical  way.  Batter- 
ies were  planted,  trenches  were  opened,  mines  were  sprung ; 
in  a  few  days  the  besiegers  were  masters  of  the  countcr- 
BCBXfj  and  all  was  ready  for  storming,  when  the  governor 
offered  to  capitulate.  The  garrison,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
was  suffered  to  retire  to  Limerick ;  but  the  conquerors  took 
possession  of  the  stores,  which  were  of  considerable  value. 
Of  all  the  Irish  ports  Einsale  was  the  best  situated  for  in- 
tercourse with  France.  Here,  therefore,  was  a  plenty  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  Munster.  At  Limerick  bread 
and  wine  were  luxuries  which  generals  and  privy  councilors 
were  not  always  able  to  procure.  But  in  the  New  Fort  of 
Kinsale  Marlborough  found  a  thousand  barrels  of  wheat  and 
eighty  pipes  of  claret. 

His  success  had  been  complete  and  rapid ;  and,  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  rapid,  it  would  not  have  been  complete. 
His  campaign,  short  as  it  was,  had  been  long  enough  to  al- 
>  low  time  for  the  deadly  work  which,  in  that  age,  the  moist 
earth  and  air  of  Ireland  seldom  failed,  in  the  autumnal  sea- 
son, to  perform  on  English  soldiers.  The  malady  which  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  Schomberg^s  army  at  Dundalk,  and 
which  had  compelled  William  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  had  begun  to  appear  at  Kinsale. 
Quick  and  vigorous  as  Marlborough's  operations  were,  he 
lost  a  much  greater  number  of  men  by  disease  than  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  presented  himself  at  Kensington  only 
five  weeks  after  he  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  was 
most  graciously  received.     "  No  officer  living,  **  said  Will- 
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iam,  ^^  who  has  seen  so  little  service  as  my  Lord  Marlbor- 
ough, is  so  fit  for  great  commands."* 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the  aspect  of  things  had,  dur- 
ing this  memorable  summer,  changed  greatlj  for  the  better. 
That  club  of  discontented  Whigs  which  had,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  ruled  the  Parliament,  browbeaten  the  ministeni 
refused  the  supplies,  and  stopped  the  signet,  had  simk  un- 
der general  contempt,  and  had  at  length  ceased  to  exnt 
There  was  harmony  between  the  sovereign  and  the  Estatei^ 
and  the  long  contest  between  two  forms  of  ecdesiastical 
government  had  been  terminated  in  the  only  way  compati- 
ble with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

This  happy  turn  in  afiairs  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
errors  of  the  perfidious,  turbulent,  and  revengeful  Montgon- 
ery.  Some  weeks  after  the  close  of  that  session,  dmmg 
which  he  had  exercised  a  boundless  authority  over  the  Soo^ 
tish  Parliament,  he  went  to  London  with  his  two  principal 
confederates,  the  Earl  of  Annandale  and  the  Lord  "Ron. 
The  three  had  an  audience  of  William,  and  presented  to  him 
a  manifesto  setting  forth  what  they  demanded  for  the  pub- 
lic. They  would  very  soon  have  changed  their  tone  if  he 
would  have  granted  what  they  demanded  for  themselves. 
But  he  resented  their  conduct  deeply,  and  was  determined 
not  to  pay  them  for  annoying  him.  The  reception  which 
he  gave  them  convinced  them  that  they  had  no  favor  to  ex- 
pect. Montgomery's  passions  were  fierce ;  his  wants  were 
pressing;  he  was  miserably  poor;  and,  if  he  could  not  speed- 
ily force  himself  into  a  lucrative  office,  he  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  rotting  in  a  jail.  Since  his  services  were  not  likely 
to  be  bought  by  William,  they  must  be  offered  to  Jamei. 
A  broker  was  easily  found.  Montgomery  was  an  dd  90 
quaintance  of  Ferguson.  The  two  traitors  soon  understood 
each  other.  They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  is 
intellectual  power,  but  equally  vain,  restless,  fidse,  and  mr 

*  As  to  Marlborough's  expedition,  see  Story's  Impartial  History ;  the  lA 
of  James,  ii.,  419, 420 ;  Ix)ndon  Gazette,  Oct.  6, 13, 16, 27, 30. 1690 ;  Ma^ 
Mercury  for  Nov.,  1690 ;  History  of  King  William,  1702;  Burnet,  il,  60;  tk 
Life  of  Joseph  Pike,  a  Quaker  of  Coik. 
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levolent.  Montgomexy  was  introdaced  to  Neville  PaTne, 
one  of  the  most  adroit  and  xesolute  agents  of  the  e±iled 
fiunily.  Payne  had  been  long  well  known  about  town  as  a 
dabbler  in  poetry  and  politics.  He  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  Coleman,  and  had 
been  committed  to  Newgate  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Popish 
Plot.  His  moral  character  had  not  stood  high,  but  he  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  possessed  courage 
and  fideUty  worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  that  of  James 
and  of  a  better  associate  than  Montgomery. 

The  negotiation  speedily  ended  in  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
Payne  confidently  promised  Montgomery,  not  merely  par- 
don, but  riches,  power,  and  dignity.  Montgomery  as  con- 
fidently undertook  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to 
recall  the  rightful  king.  Boss  and  Annandale  readily  agreed 
to  whatevCT  their  able  and  active  colleague  proposed.  An 
adventurer,  who  was  sometimes  called  Simpson  and  some- 
times Jones,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to  betray 
any  government  for  hire,  and  who  received  wages  at  once 
fix)m  Portland  and  fix)m  Neville  Payne,  undertook  to  carry 
the  offers  of  the  dub  to  James.  Montgomery  and  his  two 
noble  accomplices  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  proceed- 
ed to  form  a  coalition  with  their  old  enemies,  and  defenders 
of  prelacy  and  of  arbitrary  power.* 

The  Scottish  opposition,  strangely  made  up  of  two  &o- 
tions,  one  jsealous  for  bishops,  the  other  zealous  for  synods, 
one  hostile  to  all  liberty,  the  other  impatient  of  all  govern- 
ment, flattered  itself  during  a  short  time  with  hopes  that  the 
civil  war  would  break  out  in  the  Highlands  with  redoubled 
fury.  But  those  hopes  were  disappointed.  In  the  spring 
of  1690  an  officer  named  Buchan  arrived  in  Lochaber  from 
Xrehnd.  He  bore  a  commission  which  appointed  him  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  which  were  in  arms  for  King 
James  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Cannon,  who 
had,  since  the  death  of  Dundee,  held  the  first  post  and  had 

*  Baiearinw ;  Aiiiiuidile*8  Confession  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers ; 
Bumet,  iL,  35.  As  to  Payne,  see  the  Second  Bfodest  Inquiiy  into  the  Caose 
of  <^pnaent  Disasters,  1690. 
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proved  himself  unfit  for  it,  became  second  in  command. 
Little,  however,  was  gained  by  the  change.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  induce  the  Graelic  princes  to  renew  the  war.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  Lochiel,  not  a 
sword  woxdd  have  been  drawn  for  the  house  of  Stuart.  He, 
with  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the  chieftains  who  had  in 
the  preceding  year  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  to  come  to  a  res- 
olution that,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  they  would  mus- 
ter all  their  followers  and  march  into  the  Lowlands.  In 
the  mean  time,  twelve  hundred  mountaineers  of  different 
tribes  were  placed  imder  the  orders  of  Buchan,  who  undeF> 
took,  with  this  force,  to  keep  the  English  garrisons  in  con- 
stant alarm  by  feints  and  incursions  till  the  season  for  more 
important  operations  should  arrive.  He  accordingly  march- 
ed into  Strathspey.  But  all  his  plans  were  speedily  dis- 
concerted by  the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  Sir  Thomas  Liv- 
ingstone, who  held  Inverness  for  King  William.  Living- 
stone, guided  and  assisted  by  the  Grants,  who  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  new  government,  came,  with  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  by  forced  marches  and  through  ar- 
duous defiles,  to  the  place  where  the  Jacobites  had  taken  up 
their  quarters.  He  reached  the  camp-fires  at  dead  of  night. 
The  first  alarm  was  given  by  the  rush  of  the  horses  over 
the  terrified  sentinels  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  Celts 
who  lay  sleeping  in  their  plaids.  Buchan  escaped  bare- 
headed and  without  his  sword.  Cannon  ran  away  in  his 
shirt.  The  conquerors  lost  not  a  man.  Four  himdred 
Highlanders  were  killed  or  taken.  The  rest  fled  to  their 
hills  and  mists.* 

This  event  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  civil  war.  The 
gathering  which  had  been  planned  for  the  summer  never 
took  place.  Lochiel,  even  if  he  had  been  willing,  was  not 
able  to  sustain  any  longer  the  falling  cause.  He  had  been 
laid  on  his  bed  by  a  mishap  which  would  alone  suffice  to 
show  how  little  could  be  effected  by  a  confederacy  of  the 

♦  Balcarraa ;  Mackay^s  Memoirs ;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scot- 
land, 1690 ;  Livingstone's  Report,  dated  May  1 ;  London  Gazette,  May  It, 
1690. 
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pett7  kings  of  the  mountains.  At  a  consultation  of  the  Jac- 
obite leaders,  a  gentleman  firom  the  Lowlands  spoke  with 
sererity  of  those  sycophants  who  had  changed  their  religion 
to  curry  favor  with  King  James.  Glengarry  was  one  of 
those  people  who  think  it  dignified  to  suppose  that  every 
body  is  idways  insulting  them.  He  took  it  into  his  head 
that  some  allusion  to  himself  was  meant  ^^  I  am  as  good 
a  Protestant  as  you,"  he  cried,  and  added  a  word  not  to  be 
patiently  borne  by  a  man  of  spirit.  In  a  moment  both 
swords  were  out.  Lochiel  thrust  himself  between  the  com- 
batants, and,  while  forcing  them  asunder,  received  a  wound 
which  was  at  first  believed  to  be  mortal.* 

So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  the  disaffected  clans  been 
cowed,  that  Mackay  marched  unresisted  fix>m  Perth  into 
Lochaber,  fixed  hia  head-quarters  at  Inverlochy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  favorite  design  of  erecting  at  that 
place  a  fortress  which  might  overawe  the  mutinous  Camer- 
ons  and  Macdonalds.  In  a  few  days  the  walls  were  raised ; 
the  ditches  were  sunk ;  the  palisades  were  fixed ;  demicul- 
verins  from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged  along  the  parapets ; 
and  the  general  depa^rted,  leaving  an  officer  named  Hill  in 
command  of  a  sufficient  garrison.  Within  the  defenses 
there  was  no  want  of  oatmeal,  red  herrings,  and  beef;  and 
there  was  rather  a  superabundance  of  brandy.  The  new 
irtronghold,  which,,  hastily  and  rudely  as  it  had  been  con- 
structed, seemed,  doubtless,  to  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood the  most  stupendous  work  that  power  and  science 
imited  had  ever  produced,  was  named  Fort  William,  in  hon- 
or of  the  king.t 

By  this  time  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  reassembled  at 
Edinburgh.  William  had  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
cide what  course  should  be  taken  with  that  capricious  and 
unruly  body.  The  English  Commons  had  sometimes  put 
him  out  of  temper.     Yet  they  had  granted  him  millions, 

*  Histoiy  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690. 

t  Mackaj's  Memoin  and  Lettera  to  Hamilton  of  June  20  and  24,  1690; 
Colonel  Hill  to  Melville,  July  10, 26 ;  London  Gazette,  July  17, 21.  As  to  In- 
verlochy, Me,  among  the  Culloden  papers,  a  plan  for  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  mghlands,  drawn  up  at  this  time  by  the  father  of  President  Forbes. 
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LoweTeTyWho  weie  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidenoe  of 
Jmest  a89eited  that,  to  their  knowledge,  he  wished  his 
fin^nds  to  perjme  themselyes ;  and  this  assertion  induced 
most  of  the  Jacobites,  with  Balcanas  at  their  head,  to  be 
guilty  of  perfidy  aggravated  by  impiety.* 

It  soon  -appeared,  however*  that  Montgomery's  &ction, 
even  with  this  re-enforcement,  wa^  no  longer  a  majority  of 
the  Legislature.  For  evezy  supporter  that  he  had  gained 
he  had  lost  two*  He  had  committed  an  error  whidi  has 
XDore  than  once,  in  British  history,  been  fatal  to  great  pai^ 
liamentary  leaders.  He  had  imagined  that,  as  soon  as  he 
chose  to  coalesce  with  those  to  whom  he  had  recently  been 
opposed,  all  his  followers  would  imitate,  his  example.  He 
soon  found  that  it  was  much  easier  to  inflame  animosities 
than  to  appease  them.  .The  great  body  of  Whigs  and  Pres- 
byterians shrank  firom  t^  fellowship  of  the  Jacobites.  Some 
waverers  were  purchased  by  the  government;  nor  was  the 
purchase  expensive ;  for  a  sum  which  would  hardly  be  miss- 
ed in  the  English  Treasury  was  immense  in  the  estimation 
of  the  needy  baroiis  of  the  Nortluf  Thus  the  scale  was  turn- 
ed, and,  in  the  Scottish  Parliaments  of  that  age,  the  turn  of 
the  scale  was  every  thing ;  the  tendency  of  majorities  was 
always  to  increase,  the  tendency  of  minorities  to  diminish. 

The  first  question  on  which  a  vote  was  taken  related  to 
the  election  for  a  borough.  The  ministers  carried  their  point 
by  six  voices.^  In  an  instant  every  thing  was  changed ; 
the  speU  was  broken ;  the  dub,  firom  being  a  bugbear,  be- 
came a  laughingHstock ;  the  timid  and  the  venal  passed  over 
.in  crowds  from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  side.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  opposition  attempted  to  revive  the  disputes  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  king  had  wisely  authorized  Mel- 
ville to  give  up  the  Conmiittee  of  Articles.  The  Estates, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  disposition  to  pass  another 
Act  of  Incapacitation,  to  censure  the  government  for  open- 
ing the  courts  of  justice,  or  to  question  the  right  of  the  sov- 

*  Bdcazras. 

t  See  the  iiuitnictioiie  to  the  Loid  High  Commitnoner  in  the  Leren  and 
Mthille  Pq>en.  t  B&lcaxraf. 
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eieign  to  name  the  judges.  An  extraordinaiy  supply  was 
voted,  small  according  to  the  notions  of  English  finanden, 
but  large  for  the  means  of  Scotland.  The  sum  granted  was 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be 
raised  in  the  course  of  four  years.* 

The  Jacobites,  who  found  that  they  had  forsworn  them- 
selves to  no  purpose,  sat,  bowed  down  by  shame  and  writh- 
ing with  vexation,  while  Montgomery,  who  had  deceived 
himself  and  them,  and  who,  in  his  rage,  had  utterly  lost, 
not  indeed  his  parts  and  his  fluency,  but  all  decorum  and 
self-commaild,  scolded  like  a  waterman  on  the  Thames,  and 
was  answered  with  equal  asperity  and  even  more  than  equal 
ability  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple-t 

.The  most  important  acts  of  this  session  were  those  which 
fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland.     By  the 
Claim  of  Right  it  had  been  declaMd  that  the  authority  of 
bishops  was  an  insupportable  grievance ;  and  William,  bj 
accepting  the  crown,  had  bound  himself  not  to  uphold  an  in- 
stitution condemned  by  the  very  instrument  on  which  his 
title  to  the  crown  depended.     But  the  Claim  of  Bight  had 
not  defined  the  form  of  Church  government  which  was  to  bd 
substituted  for  episcopacy ;  and,  during  the  stormy  session 
held  in  the  summer  of  1689,  the  violence  of  the  club  had 
made  legislation  impossible.     During  many  months,  there- 
fore, every  thing  had  been  in  confusion.     One  polity  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  no  other  polity  had  been  set  up.    In 
the  Western  Lowlands,  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been  so  ef- 
fectually rabbled  that  scarcely  one  of  them  had  remained  at 
his  post.     In  Berwickshire,  the  three  Lothians,  and  Stii^ 
lingshire,  most  of  the  curates  had  been  removed  by  the  Privy 
Council  for  not  obeying  that  vote  of  the  Convention  whidi 
had  directed  all  ministers  of  parishes,  on  pain  of  depriva- 
tion, to  proclaim  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.    Thus,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  realm,  there 
was  no  public  worship  except  "what  was  performed  by  Pres- 
byterian divines,  who  sometimes  officiated   in  tents,  and 
sometimes,  without  any  legal  right,  took  possession  of  the 

*  Act.  Pui.j  June  7, 1690.  f  Bakanit. 
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churches.  Bat  there  were  large  districtSy  especially  on  the 
north  of  the  Tay,  where  the  people  had  no  strong  feeling 
against  episcopacj;  and  there  were  many  priests  who  were 
not  disposed  to  lose  their  ipanses  and  stipends  for  the  sake 
of  King  James.  Hundreds  of  the  old  curates,  therefore, 
haying  been  neither  hunted  by  the  populace  nor  deposed  hj 
the  coundl,  still  performed  their  spiritual  functions.  Every 
minister  was,  during  this  time  of  transition,  free  to  conduct 
the  service  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  as  he  thought 
fit.  There  was  no  controlling  authority.  The  Legislature 
had  taken  away  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  and  had  not  es* 
tablished  the  jurisdiction  of  synods.* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  anaichy  was  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  Parliament.  Melville  had,  with  the  powerful  assist* 
ance  of  Carstairs,  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
English  Tories,  authority  to  assent  to  such  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements as  might  satisfy  the  Scottish  nation.  One  of 
the  first  laws  which  the  Lord  Commissioner  touched  with 
the  sceptre  repealed  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  He  next  gave 
the  royal  assent  to  a  law  enacting  that  those  Presbyterian 
divines  who  had  been  pastors  of  parishes  in  the  days  of  the 
Covenant,  and  had,  after  the  Restoration,  been  ejected  for  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  episcopal  authority,  should  be  re- 
stored. The  number  of  those  pastors  had  originally  been 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  but  not  more  than  sixty  were 
still  living.!' 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  national  creed. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines at  Westminster,  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  the  Directory,  were  considered  by  every  good  Presby- 
terian as  the  standards  of  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  would  recognize  them  as  such.(  This  hope, 
however,  was  in  part  disappointed.  The  Confession  was 
read  at  length,  amid  much  yawning,  and  adopted  without 

*  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed ;  Case  of  the  present  afflicted  Episcopal 
Clergy  in  Scotland,  1690.  t  Act.  Pari.,  April  25, 1690. 

t  See  the  Humble  Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Professors  of 
tho  Ghnrch  of  Scotland  to  His  Grace  His  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  and 
to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Estates  of  Parliament. 
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alteration ;  but  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Catechisms 
and  the  Directory  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  iU- 
humour  of  the  audience  broke  forth  into  murmurs ;  for  thai 
love  of  long  sermons  which  was  strong  in  the  Scottish  com* 
monaltjr  was  not  shared  by  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  The 
Parliament  had  ahready  been  listening,  during  three  hoxm, 
to  dry  theology,  and  was  not  inclined  to  hear  any  thii^ 
more  about  original  sin  and  election.  The  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton said  that  the  Estates  had  already  done  all  that  was  ea- 
sentiaL  They  had  given  their  sancti(Mi  to  a  digest  of  the 
great  principles  of  Christianity.  The  rest  might  well  be  ]sit 
to  the  ChurcL  The  weary  majority  eagerly  assented,  in 
spite  of  the  muttering  of  some  zealous  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters who  had  been  admitted  to  hear  the;  debate,  and  who 
could  sometimes  hardly  restrain  themselves  fix>m  taking  part 
in  it.* 

The  memorable  laww  hich  fixed  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  Scotland  was  brought  in  by  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. By  this  law  the  synodical  polity  was  re-established. 
The  rule  of  the  Church  was  intrusted  to  the  sixty  ejected 
ministers  who  had  just  been  restored,  and  to  such  other  per- 
sons, whether  ministers  or  elders,  as  the  sixty  should  think 
fit  to  admit  to  a  participation  of  power.  The  sixty  and 
their  nominees  were  authorized  to  visit  aU  the  parishes  in 
the  kingdom,  and  to  turn  out  all  ministers  who  were  defi- 
cient in  abilities,  scandalous  in  morals,  or  unsoimd  in  fedtL 
Those  parishes  which  had,  during  the  interregnum,  been  de- 
serted by  their  pastors,  or,  in  plain  words,  those  parishes  of 
which  the  pastors  had  been  rabbled,  were  declared  vacantf 

To  the  clause  which  re-established  synodical  government 
no  serious  opposition  appears  to  have  been  made.  But 
•three  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the  question  whether 
the  sovereign  should  have  power  to  convoke  and  to  dissolve 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and  the  point  was  at  last  left  in 
dangerous  ambiguity.     Some  other  clauses  were  long  and 

*  See  the  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  Ptesbjterian  Government 
by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  Anno  1690.  This  is  an  £pi«copaIian  nan** 
Uto.    Act.  Pari,  May  26,  1690.  f  Act  Pwl.,  Juw  7, 1690. 
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vehementlj  debated.  It  was  said  that  the  immense  power 
given  to  the  &xty  was  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
priikoiple  of  the  polity  which  the  Estates  were  about  to  set 
up*  That  principle  was  t&at  all  presbyters  were  equal,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  order  of  ministers  of  religion  su- 
perior to  the  order  of  presbyters.  What  did  it  matter 
whether  the  Sixty  were  called  prelates  or  not,  if  they  were 
to  lord  i^  wifli  more  than  prelatical  authority,  over  God's 
heritage  f  To  the  argument  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
was,  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church,  the 
most  convenient  that  could  be  made,  the  objectors  replied 
that  such  reasoning  might  suit  the  mouth  of  an  Erastian, 
bat  that  all  orthodox  Presbyterians  held  the  parity  of  min- 
isters to  be  ordained  by  Christ,  and  that,  where  Christ  had 
spoken.  Christians  were  not  at  liberty  to  consider  what  was 
convenient.* 

With  much  greater  warmth  and  much  stronger  reason 
the  minority  attiid^ed  the  clause  which  sanctioned  the  law- 
less acts  of  the  western  &natics.  Surely,  it  was  said,  a 
rabbled  curate  might  well  be  left  to  the  severe  scrutiny  of 
the  sixty  inquisitors.  If  he  was  deficient  in  parts  or  learn- 
ing, if  he  was  loose  in  life,  if  he  was  heterodox  in  doctrine, 
those  stem  judges  would  not  fail  to  detect  and  to  depose 
him.  They  would  probably  think  a  game  at  bowls,  a  prayer 
borrowed  from  the  English  Liturgy,  or  a  sermon  in  which 
the  slightest  taint  of  Arminianism  could  be  discovered,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  pronouncing  his  benefice  vacant.  Was 
it  not  monstrous,  after  constituting  a  tribunal  from  which 
he  could  scarcely  hope  for  bare  justice,  to  condemn  him 
without  allowing  him  to  appear,  even  before  that  tribunal ; 
to  condemn  him  without  a  trial;  to  condemn  him  without 
ail  accusation  ?  Did  ever  any  grave  senate,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  treat  a. man  as  a  criminal  merely  be- 
cause he  had  been  robbed,  pelted,  hustled,  dragged  through 
snow  and  mire,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  returned  to 

*  An  Hiitorical  Relation  of  the  late  Preabyterian  General  Aasemblj  in  a 
Letter  from  a  Person  in  Edinburgh  to  hia  Friend  in  London.  London,  licenaed 
AprU  SO,  1691. 
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beoufle  tha  Pwluunentof  the  Bestoration  had  legislated  in 
insolent  defienoe  of  the  sense  of  the  nation  that  the  ParUar 
ment  of  theBevoIntion  had  to  abase  itself  before  the  mob. 
When  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  had  retired,  one  of 
the  preachers  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  hall  called  out 
to  the  members  who  were,  near  him,  *^  Fie !  fie !  Do  not 
lose  time;  make  haste,  and  get  all  over  before  he  comes 
back.''  This  advice  was  taken.  Four  or  five  sturdy  Prel- 
atists  staid  to  give  a  last  vote  against  Presbytery.  Four 
or  five  equally  sturdy  Covenanters  staid  to  mark  their  dis- 
like of  what  seemed  to  them  a  compromise  between  the 
Lord  and  BaaL  But  the  act  was  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.* 

.  Two  supplementary  acts  speedily  followed.  One  of  them, 
now  happily  repealed,  required  every  office-bearer  in  every 
university  of  Scotland  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  form  of  church  govem- 
mentt  The  other  settled  the  important  and  delicate  ques- 
tion of  patronage.  Knox  had,  in  the  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, asserted  the  right  of  every  Christian  congregation  to 
choose  its  own  pastor.  Melville  had  not,  in  the  Second 
Book  of  IHscipline,  gone  quite  so  far;  but  he  had  declared 
that  no  pastor  could  lawfully  be  forced  on  an  imwilling  con- 
gregation. Patronage  had  been  abolished  by  a  Covenanted 
Parliament  in  1649,  and  restored  by  a  Boyalist  Parliament 
in  1661.  What  ought  to  be  done  in  1690  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  decide.  Scarcely  any  question  seems  to  have 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  William.  He  had,  in  his  private 
instructions,  given  the  Lord  Commissioner  authority  to  as- 
sent to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  if  nothing  else  would  sat- 
isfy the  Estates.  But  this  authority  was  most  unwilling- 
ly given,  and  the  king  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  used.  ''  It 
is,**  he  said,  ^*the  taking  of  men's  property.''  Melville 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  compromise.  Patronage  was  abol- 
ished, but  it  was  enacted  that  every  patron  should  receive 
six  hundred  marks  Scots,  equivalent  to  about  thirty-five 

♦  Accoant  of  the  late  Establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Government  by 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1690.  t  Act.  Pari.,  July  4,  1690 
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pounds  flterling,  as  a  compensation  for  his  rights.  The  sum 
Beems  ludicrously  small ;  yet,  when  the  nature  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  poverty  of  the  country  are  considered,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  patron  would  have  made  much  more 
by  going  into  the  market.  The  largest  sum  that  any  mem- 
ber ventured  to  propose  was  nine  hundred  marks,  little  more 
than  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The  right  of  proposing  a  min- 
ister was  given  to  a  parochial  council,  consisting  of  the 
Protestant  land-owners  and  the  elders.  The  congregation 
might  object  to  the  person  proposed,  and  the  Plresbyteiy 
was  to  judge  of  the  objections.  This  arrangement  did  not 
give  to  the  people  all  the  power  to  which  even  the  Second 
Book  of  DiscipUne  had  declared  that  they  were  entitled ; 
but  the  odious  name  of  patronage  was  taken  away.  It  was 
probably  thought  that  the  elders  and  land-owners  of  a  parish 
would  seldom  persist  in  nominating  a  person  to  whom  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  had  strong  objections ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  does  not  appear  that,  while  the  act  of  1699  contin- 
ued in  force,  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  ever  broken  by 
disputes  such  as  produced  the  schisms  of  1732,  of  1756, 
and  of  1843.* 

Jfontgomery  liad  done  all  in  Iiis  power  to  prevent  the 
Estates  fi"Om  settling  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm. 
He  had  incited  the  zealous  Covenanters  to  demand  what 
he  knew  the  government  would  never  grant.  He  liad  pro- 
tested against  all  Erastianism,  against  all  compromise. 
Dutch  Presbyterianism,  he  said,  would  not  do  for  Scotkni 
She  must  have  again  the  system  of  1649.  That  system 
was  deduced  fi'om  the  Word  of  God ;  it  was  the  most  pow- 
erful check  that  had  ever  been  devised  on  the  tyranny  of 
wicked  kings,  and  it  ought  to  be  restored  without  addition 
or  diminution.  His  Jacobite  aUies  could  not  conceal  their 
disgust  and  mortification  at  hearing  him  hold  such  language, 
and  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which 
he  gave  them  in  private.  While  they  were  wrang^g  with 
him  on  this  subject,  a  messenger  arrived  at  ^Edinburgh  with 
important  dispatches  from  James  and  fi-om  Mary  of  Alodeoi. 
•  Act  Pari.,  July  19.  1690 ;  Lockhart  to  Melville,  April  «9,  1«90. 
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These  dispatcheB  had  been  written  in  the  confident  expect- 
ation that  the  large  promises  of  Montgomeiy  wonld  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  the  Scottish  Estates  would,  under  his  dex- 
terous management,  declare  for  the  rightful  sovereign  against 
the  usurper.  James  was  so  grateful  for  the  unexpected 
support  of  his  old  enemies,  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  serv- 
ices, and  disregarded  the  feelings  of  his  old  friends.  The 
three  chiefs  of  the  Club,  rebels  and  Puritans  as  they  were, 
had  become  his  favorites.  Annandale  was  te  be  a  mar- 
quess. Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. Montgomery  was  to  be  Earl  of  Ayr  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Boss  was  to  be  an  earl  and  to  command 
the  guards.  An  unprincipled  lawyer  named  James  Stew- 
art, who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  Argyle's  insurrection, 
who  had  changed  sides  and  supported  the  dispensing  power, 
who  had  then  changed  sides  a  second  time  and  concurred 
in  the  Bevolution,  and  who  had  now  changed  sides  a  third 
time  and  was  scheming  to  bring  about  a  Bestoration,  was 
to  be  Lord  Advocate.  The  Privy  Council,  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  army,  were  to  be  fiUed  with  Whigs.  A  Coun- 
cil of  Five  was  appointed,  which  all  loyal  subjects  were  to 
-obey ;  and  in  this  council,  Annandale,  Boss,  and  Montgom- 
ery formed  the  majority.  Mary  of  Modena  informed  Mont- 
gomery that  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  remit- 
ted to  his  order,  and  that  five  thousand  more  would  soon 
follow.  It  was  impossible  that  Balcarras  and  those  who 
had  acted  with  him  should  not  bitterly  resent  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  treated.  Their  names  were  not  even 
mentioned.  All  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  seemed  to 
have  faded  firom  their  master's  mind.  He  had  now  given 
them  fair  notice  that,  if  they  should,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lands  and  lives,  succeed  in  restoring  him,  all  that  he  had  to 
give  would  be  given  to  those  who  had  deposed  him.  They, 
too,  when  they  read  his  letters,  knew,  what  he  did  not  know 
when  the  letters  were  written,  that  he  had  been  duped  by 
the  confident  boasts  and  promises  of  the  apostate  Whigs. 
He  imagined  that  the  club  was  omnipotent  at  Edinburgh ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  club  had  become  a  mere  by-word  of  con- 
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tsmpt  The  Tory  JacoTatei  eaaftf  foond  iwbIiimU  far  ic- 
fosiiig  to  obey  the  Piwbyteikn  Jaodbites  1e  wbouk  the  bn- 
khed  king  had  delegttted  his  anlihoritj.  *  Tbey  ecmpIeiiMd 
diat  Montgomery  bid  not  ehown  then  all  the  dispstehei 
which  he  had  teceiTed.  They  affiwted  to  eospeet  that  he 
had  tampered  with  the  seakb  He  called  God  Almighty  to 
witnfess  that  the  gnapicion  wia  nnfaandeA  'BntoaOawoe 
Teiy  natnrally  regarded  aa  inanffirient  gnaimitoaa  hy  noi 
who  had  juat  been  Bwieanng  allegiance  to  Ji  koig  qpunat 
whom  they  wave  oonapinng.  Thmwaaa^riolent  ootheak 
of  pasaion  on  both  aidea;  the  eoalition  was  diaaolYed;  iim 
papera  were  flong  into  the  fire;  and^  in  a  few'dajSy  the  in- 
famonatriimiTirawhohadbeenyintheBhort  apace ofayear, 
-violent  Willianntea  and  Yiolent  JacoUtea,  beeiDM  Wiffiain- 
itea  again,  and  attempted  to  maker  their  peace  with  the  gor- 
enunent  by  accnaing  each  otheoe.* 

Boaa  waa  the  fiivt  who  turned  inlbrmer.  After  the  ftah- 
ion  of  the  achool  in  wbicjh  hb  had  been  bred,  he  eommitted 
this  baae  action  with  all  the  forms  of  sanctity*  He  pie- 
tended  to  be  greatly  troubled  in  mind,  sent  ftr  a  oefebnted 
Presbyterian  minister  named  Donlopy  and  bemoaned  him- 
self  piteonsly :  **  There  is  a  load  on  my  conscienoe;  there  * 
is  a  secret  which  I  know  that  I  ought  to  disclose,  bat  I  can 
not  bring  myself  to  do  it**  Donlop  prayed  long  and  fer- 
Tently ;  Boss  groaned  and  wept ;  at  last  it  seoned  that 
heaven  had  been  stormed  by  the  violence  of  supplication; 
the  truth  came  out,  and  many  lies  with  it  The  cUvine  and 
the  penitent  then  returned  thanks  together.  Dmilop  went 
with  the  news  to  Melville^  Boss  set  off  for  Bng^and  to 
make  his  peace  at  court,  and  performed  his  joiumey  in  safe- 
ty, though  some  of  his  accomplices,  who  had  heud  of  his 
repentance,  but  had  been  little  edified  by  it,  had  hid  pkns 
fiir  cutting  his  throat  by  the  way.  At  London  he  protest- 
ed, on  his  honor  and  on  the  word  'of  a  gentlemaii»  that  he 
had  been  drawn  in,  that  he  had  always  cBaliked  the  plot, 
and  that  Montgomery  and  Feignson  were  the  real  criDunal0.t 

*  Balcarru ;  OmSntaon  of  Annandalein  tlie  Le^ea  aad  llahilU  Paftn. 
t  Bale«Ru;  Nelw of  Row'i awfcwiua ia tlw Lena aatflWfflb P^yg. 
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Dnnlop  was,  in  llie  mean  time,  magmfying,  wherever  he 
wenti  the  divfaie  goodness  which  had,  hy  so  humble  an  in* 
stmment  as  himself  broo^t  a  noble  person  back  to  the 
light  path.    Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderfdl 
woik  of  grace  than  he  too  b^n  to  experience  compunction. 
He  went  to  Melville^  made  a  confession  not  exactly  coin-      | 
ddiag  with  Boss's,  and  obtained  a  pass  for  England.    Will-      } 
iam  was  'then  in  Ireland,  and  Mary  was  then  goyeming  in 
his  stead.    At  her  feet  Montgomery  threw  himself.     He 
tried  to  move  her  pity  by  speaking  of  his  broken  fortunes, 
and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her  by  praising  her  sweet  and      ' 
affiible  manners.     He  gave  up  to  her  the  names  of  his  fel-      ; 
low-plotters.     He  vowed  to  dedicate  his  whole  life  to  her 
service  if  she  would  obtain  for  him  some  place  which  might      i 
enable  him  to  subsist  with  decency.     She  was  so  much 
touched  by  his  supplicationa  and  flatteries  that  she  recom-      , 
mended  him  to  her  husband's  favor ;  but  the  just  distrust      j 
and  abhorrence  with  which  William  regarded  Montgomeiy      | 
were  not  to  be  overcome.*  | 

Befim  the  traitor  had  been  admitted  to  Mary's  presence, 
he  had  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  bo  allowed  to      | 
depart  in  safety.     The  promise  was  kept.     During  some 
months  he  lay  hid  in  London,  and  contrived  to  cany  on  a 
negotiation  with  the  government.     He  offered  to  be  a  wit-      ! 
ness  against  his  accomplices  on  condition  of  having  a  good 
place.     William  would  bid  no  higher  than  a  pardon.     At 
length  the  communications  were  broken  ofiEl     Montgomeiy 
retired  for  a  time  to  France.     He  soon  returned  to  London,       | 
and  passed  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  life  in  forming  plots 
whidi  came  to  nothing,  and  in  writing  libels  which  are  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  grace  and  vigor  of  their  style  from  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  Jacobite  press.t  ' 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  his  two  accomplices  had       | 

turned  approvers,  retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink 

j 

*  Btktma ;  Maiy's  account  of  her  intemew  with  Montgomory,  printed  | 

among  the  Leven  and  Melrille  Papen.  I 

t  Compare  Balcarras  with  Bumet,  ii.,  62.    The  pamphlet  entitled  Great  | 

Britun*a  Juat  Comphdnt  is  a  good  specimen  of  Montgomery's  manner.  | 
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tiiewatenu  Thenoehe  wm  flooabmii^tiip  toLcmdUmly 
awaixant.  •  He  acbiowleged  that  he  had  been  B6dn^ 
tneaon;  bat  he  declared  that  he  had <>Al7  odd  anieii  to  Ike 
phuifi  of  othen,  atid  that  hia  childlike  aimplieity  had  been 
imposed  on  hj  MontgDmeiy^  that  wonrt,  that  jGdaestp  tiiat 
iBott  mqiiiet  of  human  beings.  The  noUe  penitent  then 
piooeeded  to  make  atonement  ferhia  bwn  crimeby  crinmst- 
iog  other  pe(^iie,  Enfi^ish  and  Sootohy Whig  and  T017,  guil- 
ty and  imiocent  Some  he  a^oosed  on  his  own  knowledge^ 
and  some  on  ipere  heaniaj.  Among  those  whe«n  he  ao> 
eased  <m  his  own  knowje^  was  Neville  Paynoi  who  had 
notyit  shoold  seem,  been  mentioned  either  I17  Boss  or  by 
Montgomery** 

Payne,  pnrsaed  by  messengers  and  wanants,  was  so  iD 
advised  as  to  take  refiige  in  Scotland*  Had  he  remained 
in  England  he  woald  have  been  safe;  ftr,  thoogfa  the  monl 
proofr  of  his  gaflt  were  ^complete,  there  was  not  sach  legil 
evidence  as  woold  have  satisfied  a  joij  that  he  had  com- 
mitted high  treason ;  he  could  not  be  snbjected  to  torfaie 
in  order  to  force  him  to  famish  evidence  against  himself; 
nor  could  he  be  long  confined  without  being  brought  to  triaL 
But  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  border  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  deadly  fbe. 
The  Claim  of  Bight  had  recognized  torture  as,  in  cases  like 
his,  a  legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  information;  and  no 
Habeas  Coxpus  Act  secured  him  against  a  long  detention. 
The  unhaj^y  man  was  arrested,  carried  to  Edinbor]^  and 
brought  before  the  Privy  CoundL .  The  general  notion  wbs 
that  he  was  a  knave  and  a  coward,  and  diat  the  first  sight 
of  the  boots  and  thumbscrews  would  bring  oat  all  the  guil- 
ty secrets  with  Whidi  he  had  been  introsted.  Bat  Payne 
had  a  far  braver  spirit  than  those  high-bom  plotters  with 
whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  connected.  Twice 
he  was  subjected  to  fiightful  tomients ;  but  not  a  woid  iiH 
culpating  himself  or  any  other  person  could  be  wrung  oat 
of  him.  Some  councilors  left  the  board  in  horror.  Bat  the 
pious  Crawford  presided.     He  was  not  much  troubled  with 
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the  weakness  of  compassion  where  an  Amalekite  was  con- 
cemed,  and  forced  the  executioner  to  hammer  in  wedge  aft- 
er wedge  between  the  knees  of  the  prisoner  till  the  pain  was 
as  great  as  the  human  frame  can  sustain  without  dissolu- 
tion. Pajne  was  then  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  long  remained,  utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touchinglj 
complained,  hj  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  endured  more 
than  the  bitterness  of  death.  Tet  no  ingratitude  could  damp 
the  ardor  of  his  fanatical  loyalty ;  and  he  continued,  year 
after  year,  in  his  cell,  to  plan  insurrections  and  invasions.* 

Before  Payne's  arrest  the  Estates  had  been  adjourned 
after  a  session  as  important  as  any  that  had  ever  been  held 
in  Scotland.  The  nation  generally  acquiesced  in  the  new 
ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  indifferent,  a  large  portion 
of  every  society,  were  glad  that  the  anarchy  was  over,  and 
conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  they  had  conform- 
ed to  the  Episcopal  Church.  To  the  moderate  Presbyteri- 
ans the  settlement  which  had  been  made  was  on  the  whole 
satis£wtory.  Most  of  the  strict  Presbyterians  brought  them- 
selves to  accept  it  under  protest,  as  a  large  instalment  of 
what  was  due.  They  missed,  indeed,  what  they  consider- 
ed as  the,  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry  of  that  Church 
which  had,  finrty  years  before,  been  the  glory  of  Scotland ; 
but,  though  thje  second  temple  was  not  equal  to  the  first, 
the  chosen  people  might  well  rejoice  to  think  that  they  were, 
after  a  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  suffered  to  rebuild,  though 
imperfectly,  the  house  of  God  on  the  old  foundations ;  nor 
could  it  misbecome  them  to  feel  for  the  latitudinarian  Will- 
iam a  grateful  afiection  such  as  the  restored  Jews  had  felt 
for  the  heathen  Cyrus. 

There  were,  however,  two  parties  which  regarded  the  set- 
tlement of  1690  with  implacable  detestation.  Those  Scotch- 
men who  were  Episcopalians  on  conviction  and  with  fervor 
a{^)ear  to  have  been  few ;  but  among  them  were  some  per- 
sons superior,  not  perhaps  in  natural  parts,  but  in  learning, 

♦  Burnet,  ii.,  62 ;  Lockhart  to  Melville,  Aug.  30,  1690 ;  and  Crawford  to 
Mdville,  Dec.  11,  1690,  in  the  Leven  and  MelviUe  Papers;  NeviUe  Payne's 
letter  of  Dec.  3,  1692,  printed  in  1693. 
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ia  teste,  and  m  the  irt  of  oompooitioiit  to  the  thodbgiaii 
of  the  sect  which  had  now  become  domiB«^    Xtnaf^mi 
bayebeen  safe  for  the  qected  cmateaand  yKvbmmMn  to  ghe 
Tent  in  their  own  ooontij  to  Ihe  anger  which  lliejftlt;  bat 
the  Engliflh  press  was  open  to  them,  and  ihejr  wen  sure  of 
the  approbation  of  a  laigepM  of  the  EngiUahpeopleu    Dor* 
ing  several  years  thej  continued  to  tornient  flusir  enemiQi 
and  to  •mnse  the  putKc  with  a  snooession  of  ingenioas  and 
spirited  pamphlets.    Ipsomeof  these  woika  the  hardsh^s 
suflbred  bj  the  rabbled  priests  of  the  western  pUres  are  set 
forth  with  a  skill  which  irresistiblj  mores  pity-  and  infg- 
natioB.    In  -others,  the  emel^  with  which  the  GorenantoEa 
had  been  tseated  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  Idngpi  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  is  extennaled  by  every  artifice  of  soph' 
isky.*    Thereismnch  joking  on  the  bad  Latin  which  Boms 
Preabyterian  teachecs  had  uttered  while  seated  in  ncademic 
chairs  lately  occupied  by  gteat  schohas*  .  Much,  was  said 
about  the  ignorant  oontempt  which  the  victorionfl  barbarians 
professed  for  science  and  literature.    They  were  accused  of 
anathematising  the  modem  systems  of  natural  philosophy 
as  damnable  heresies,  of  condemning  geometry  as  a  soul- 
destroying  pursuit,  of  discouraging  even  the  study  of  those 
tongues  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written.    Learn- 
ing, it  was  said,  would  soon  be  extinct  in  Scotland.    The 
universities,  under  their  new  rulers,  were  languishing  and 
must  soon  perish.     The  booksellers  had  been  half  ruined; 
they  found  that  the  whole  profit  of  their  business  would  not 
pay  the  rent  of  their  shops,  and  were  preparing  to  emignite 
to  some  country  where  letters  were  held  in  esteem  by  ^ose 
whose  office  was  to  instruct  the  public     Among  the  min- 
isters of  religion  no  purchaser  of  books  was  left.     The  Epis- 
copalian divine  was  glad  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread  what- 
ever part  of  his  library  had  not  been  torn  to  pieqes  or  burn- 
ed by  the  Christmas  mobs ;  and  the  only  library  of  a  Pres- 
byterian divine  consisted  of  an  explanation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  a  commentaiy  on  the  Song  of  Songs.*     The  pal- 
pit  oratory  of  the  triumphant  party  was  an  inexhaustible 
*  TTiitnTirnI  Frlitinn  nf  thn  litn  Frnlijtifffan  flmiTri  (^iwinMj.  ISQl .  Hi 
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sabjact  of  nnrih.  One  little  vdame,  entitled  The  Scotch 
'PnAjtman  Filogqence  Displayed,  had  an  immense  succesa 
in  the  sooth  among  both  Hij^  Chnrchmen  and  scoffers,  and 
is  not  yet  qnite  forgotten.  It  was,  indeed,  a  book  well  fit- 
ted to  lie  on  the  hall  table  of  a  squire  whose  religion  con- 
sisted in  hating  extemporaneous  prayer  and  nasal  psalmody. 
On  a  rainy  day,  when  it  was  impossible  to  bunt  or  shoot, 
neither  the  card-table  nor  the  backgammon-board  would 
hare  been,  in  the  intervals  of  the  flagon  and  the  pasty,  so 
agreeable  a  resource.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  be  found, 
in  so  small  a  compass,  so  large  a  collection  of  ludicrous  quo- 
tations and  anecdotes.  Some  grave  men,  however,  who  bore 
no  lore  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  or  discipline,  shook  their 
heads  over  this  lively  jest-book,  and  hinted  their  opinion 
that  tiie- writer,  while  holding  up  to  derision  the  absurd  rhet- 
one  by  which  coars&-minded  and  ignorant  men  tried  to  il- 
lustrate dazk  questions  of  theology  and  to  excite  devotional 
feeling  among  the  populace,  had  sometimes  forgotten  the 
reverence  due  to  sacred  things.  The  effect  which  tracts  of 
this  sort  produced  on  the  public  mind  of  England  could  not ' 
be  ftaUy  discerned  while  England  and  Scotland  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  manifested  itself,  very  soon  after 
the  vnion  of  the  kingdoms,  in  a  way  which  we  still  have 
reason,  and  which  our  posterity  will  probably  long  have  rea- 
som  to  lament 

The  extieme  Presbyterians  were  as  much  out  of  humor 
as  the  extreme  Prelatists,  and  were  as  little  inclined  as  the 
extreme  I^mlatists  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary,  Indeed,  though  the  Jacobite  nonjuror  and  the 
Gameronian  nonjuror  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
odkBr  in  opinion,  though  they  regarded  each  other  with  mor- 
tal aversion,  though  neither  of  them  would  have  had  any  . 
sample  abont  persecuting  the  other,  they  liad  much  in  com- 
mon. They  were,  perhaps,  the  two  most  remarkable  spec- 
imens that  the  world  could  show  of  perverse  absurdity. 
Each  of  them  considered  his  darling  form  of  ecclesiastical 

Prwbjterian  Inquisition  as  it  was  lately  practiced  against  the  Professors  of 
tlie  Colfege  of  Ediiilmr^h,  1691 . 
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pdity,  not  as  a  means  bat  as  an  end,  as  the  one  thing  nead^' 
iU,  as  the  qointessenoe  of  the  Christian  idi|pon.  Eaehef 
them  childishlj  fimcied  that'he  had  foond  a  theoiy  of  dvfl 
gOTcmment  in  his  Bible, .  Neither  shiank  firom.  the  fiig^ 
{ill  consequences  to  which  his  theory. led.  To  all  o^eo^ 
tions  both  had  one  answer — ^Thns  saith  the  Lofd.  Both 
agreed  in  boasting  that  the  axgome^ts  which,  to  atheistical 
politicians,  seemed  nnaniiwenble,  presented  no  difficnltjr  to 
the  saint  It  might  be  peifectlj  tme  that,  by  xeUadng  ths 
xigor  of  his  principIeB,  he  mi^t  save  his  coontrjr  fiom  dsT^ 
xy,  anarchy,  universal  rain ;  bat  bis  business  was  not  toi 
save  his  country,  but  to  save  his  souL  Be  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  Qod,  and  left  the  event  to  God*  One  of  the  two 
fimatical  sects  held  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  nation  wooUi 
be  bound  to  obey  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts;  the  other  held  that, 
to  the  end  of  time,  the  nation  would  be  bound  by  the  So^ 
emn  League  and  Covenant ;  and  thus  both  agreed  in  re- 
garding the  new  sovereigns  as  nsurpem. 

The  Presbyterian  nonjurors  have  scarcely  been  heard  of 
out  of  Scotland ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  now  be  genendly 
known,  even  in  Scotland,  how.  Jong  they  continued  to  form 
a  distinct  dass.  They  held  that  their  country  was  under 
a  precontract  to  the  Most  High,  and  could  never,  while  the 
world  lasted,  enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with 
that  precontract  An  Erastian,  a  latitudinarian,  a  man  who 
knelt  to  receive  the  bread  and  wine  firom  the  bishops,  and 
who  bore,  though  not  very,  patiently,  to  hear  anthems  chant- 
ed by  choristers  in  white  vestments,  could  not  be  king  of  a 
covenanted  kingdom.  William  had,  moreover,  forfeited  all 
daim  to  the  crown  by  committing  that  sin  for  which,  in  the 
old  time,  a  dynasty  pretematurally-appointed  had  been  pre- 
tematurally  depoi^  He  had  connived  at  the  escape  of 
his  father-in-law,  that  idolater,  that  murderer,  that  man  of 
Belial,  who  ought  to  have  been  hewn  in  pieces  b^feie  the 
Lord  like  Agag.  Nay,  the  crime  of  William  had  exceeded 
that  of  SauL  Saul  had  spared  only  one  Amalekite,  and  had 
smitten  the  rest  What  Amalekite  had  William  smitten  ? 
The  pure  Church  had  been  twenty-eight  years  under  perse*. 
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oation.  Her  cbildren  had  been  imprisoned,  transported, 
branded,  ahot,  hanged,  drowned,  tortured ;  and  yet  he  who 
oaDed  himself  her  dejiyerer  had  not  soffered  her.  to  see  her 
desire  upon  her  enemies.*  The  bloody  Claverhonse  had 
been  graciously  received  at  Saint  James's.  The  bloody 
Maekemde  had  found  a  secure  and  luxurious  retreat  among 
the  malignants  of  Oxford.  The  younger  Dalrymple,  who 
had  prosecuted  the  saints,  the  elder  Dalrymple,  who  had  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  saints,  were  great  and  powerful  It  was 
said  by  careless  GraUios  that  there  was  no  choice  but  be- 
tween William  and  James,  and  that  it  was  wisdom  to  choose 
the  less  of  two  evils.  Such  was,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  But  the  wisdom  which  was  from  above  taught  us 
that  of  two  things,  both  of  which  were  evil  in  the  sight  of 
Qod,  we  should  choose  neither.  As  soon  as  James  was  r&- 
stordd,  it  would  be  a  duty  to  disown  and  withstand  him. 
The  present  duty  was  to  disown  and  withstand  his  son-in- 
law.  Nothing  must  be  said,  nothing  must  be  done  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
man  fix)m  Holland.  The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  him, 
must  hold  no  offices  under  him,  must  receive  no  wages  from 
him,  must  sign  no  instruments  in  which  he  was  styled  king.. 
Anne  succeeded  William ;  and  Anne  was  designated,  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  remnant  of  the  true  Church, 
as  the  pretended  queen,  the  wicked  woman,  the  JezebeL 
Gheorge  the  First  succeeded  Anne ;  and  Greorge  the  First 
was  the  pretended  king,  the  Grerman  Beast.t    George  the 

*  OoB  of  the  moil  curioiiB  of  the  many  cuiions  papers  written  by  the  Cot- 
ouiton  of  that  generation  ia  entitled, "  Nathaniel,  or  the  Dying  Testimony  of 
Jobn  Matthieaon  in  Cloaeboxn.*'  Matthieson  did  not  die-  till  1709/  bnt  his 
Tartiwony  waa  written  some  years  earlier,  when  he  was  in  expectation  of 
daiih.  "  And  now,"  he  says, "  I,  aa  a  dying  man,  would  in  a  few  words  tell 
yM  Aal  are  to  live  behind  me  my  thoughts  as  to  the  times.  When  I  saw, 
or  Mther  heard,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  being  set  up  as  they  were, 
and  Ua  paidoniog  all  the  murderen  of  the  saints,  and  receiving  all  the  bloody 
beasta,  aoldiera,  and  othen,  all  these  officers-  of  their  state  and  army,  and  all 
(ha  Uoody  coonselon,  civil  and  ecclesiastic ;  and  his  letting  slip  that  son  of 
Belial,  his  father-in-law,  who,  both  by  all  tbo  laws  of  God  and  man,  ought  to 
haw  died,  I  knew  he  would  do  no  good  to  the  cause  and  work  of  God.** 

f  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Student  of  Divinity,  who 
lived  in  Doaglaa  Town,  in  the  Shire  of  Clydesdale,  who  died  about  two  o*clock 
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Second  succeeded  George  the  First ;  George  the  Second, 
too,  was  a  pretended  king,  and  was  accused  of  having  out^ 
done  the  wickedness  of  his  wicked  predeoessoora  bj  passbig 
a  law  in  defiance  of  that  divine  law  which  ordains  that  no 
witch  shall  be  suffered  to  live.*  George  the  Third  succeed- 
ed George  the  Second ;  and  still  these  men  continued,  with 
unabated  steadfastness,  though  in  language  less  ferociouB 
than  before,  to  diBclaim  all  all^iance  to  an  uncovenanted 
8overeign«t  So  late  as  the  year  1806^  they  were  still  bear- 
ing their  public  testimony  against  the  sin  of  owning  his 
government  by  paying  taxes,  by  taking  out  exi^ise  licenses, 
by  joining  the  volunteers,  or  by  laboring  on  public  works.| 

in  the  Sabbath  morning,  Dec.  13,  1734,  aged  68  yean ;  and  the  Djnng  Te»- 
tunony  of  William  Wilson,  sometime  Schoofanaster  of  Park  in  the  Pkiish  of 
Douglas,  aged  68,  who  died  May  7th,  1757. 

*  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of 'V^^iliam  Wilson,  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  on  the  subject  of  witchcrait,  the  divines  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery  were  as  iJMnrd  as  this  poor  crazy  dominie.  See 
their  Act,  Declaration^  and  Testimony,  published  m  1773  by  Adam  Gib. 

t  In  the  year  1791,  Thomas  Henderson,  of  Paisley,  wrote,  in  defense  of 
some  Separatists  who  called  themselves  the  Reformed  Presbytcjy,  against  a 
writer  who  had  charged  them  with  "  disowning  the  present  excellent  sovereign 
as  the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain."  "  The  Reformed  Presbytery  and  their 
connections,"  says  Mr.  Henderson,  "  have  not  been  much  accustomed  to  give 

jQattering  titles  to  princes." "  However,  they  entertain  no 

resentment  against  the  person  of  the  present  occupant,  nor  any  of  the  good 
qualities  which  he  possesses.  They  sincerely  wish  that  he  were  more  ex- 
cellent than  external  royalty  can  make  him,  that  he  were  adorned  with  the 
image  of  Christ,"  <Su;.,  <&.c.,  <Scc.  "  But  they  can  by  no  means  acknowledge 
him,  nor  any  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  to  be  a  lawful  king  over  these  cov- 
enanted lands." 

t  An  enthusiast,  named  George  Calderwood,  in  his  preface  to  a  Coilecfion 
of  Dying  Testimonies,  published  in  1806,  accuses  even  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery of  scandalous  compliances.  *'  As  for  the  Reformed  Presbytery,**  he  says, 
*'  though  they  profess  to  own  the  martyr's  testimony  in  hairs  and  hoofs,  jet 
they  have  now  adopted  so  many  new  distinctions,  and  given  up  their  old  ones, 
that  they  have  made  it  so  evident  that  it  is  neither  the  martyr's  testimony  nor 
yet  the  one  that  that  Presbytery  adopted  at  first  that  they  are  now  mamUin- 
ing.  When  the  Reformed  Presb3rtery  was  in  its  infancy,  and  had  some  ap- 
pearance of  honesty  and  faithfulness  among  them,  they  were  blamed  by  all 
the  other  parties  for  using  of  distinctions  that  no  man  could  justify,  i. «.,  they 
would  not  admit  into  their  communion  those  that  paid  the  land  tax  or  sub- 
scribed tacks  to  do  so ;  but  now  they  can  admit  into  their  commnni<ms  both 
rulers  and  members  who  voluntarily  pay  all  taxes  and  subscribe  tacks." .  .  • 
**  It  shall  be  only  referred  to  government's  books,  since  the  commencement  of 
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The-  immber  of  these  xealots  went  on  diminiBhing  till  at 
length  tbejr  were  eo  thinlj  ecatteied  over  Scotluid  that  they 
were  nowhere  nnmerone  enou^  to  haye  a  meeting-hoiLse,  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nonheareni.  They»  how- 
erer,  BtQl  aaaembled  and  pxayed  in  private  dwellings,  and 
sdll  persiBted  in  considering  themselves  as  the  chosen  gen- 
ezation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar 
people,  which,  amid  the  common  degeneracy,  alone  preserved 
the  ftith  of  a  better  age*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
ihiB  raperstition,  the  most  irrational  and  the  most  unsocial 
into  which  Ptotestant  Christianity  has  ever  been  corrupted 
by  hnman  projudicee  aiid  passions,  may  still  Unger  in  a  few 
obscmre  fanurhoases. 

.  The  king  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland  had  been  settled*  He 
thotight  that  the  Episcopalians  had  been  hardly  used,  and 
he  apprehended  that  they  might  be  still  more  hardly  used 
when  the  new  system  was  Mly  organized.  He  had  been 
veiy  desiions  that  the  act  which  established  the  Presbyte- 
rian Ghoich  should  be  accompanied  by  an  act  allowing  per- 
sons who  were  not  members  of  that  Church  to  hold  their 
ownidigions  assemblies  freely;  and  he  had  particularly  di- 
rected Melville  to  look  to  this.*  But  some  popular  prcach- 
en  hamngned  so  vehemently  at  Edinburgh  against  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  they  (»dled  the  mystery  of  iniqiuty, 
that  Melville  did  not  venture  to  obey  his  master's  ihstruo- 
tiona.  A  draught  of  a  Toleration  Act  was  offered  to  the 
Parliament  by  a  private  member,  but  was  coldly  received 
and  suffered  to  drop.t 

William,  however,  was  fully  determined  to  prevent  the 
dominant  sect  from  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  persecution ; 
and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing  his  determ- 
ination.    The  first  Gteneral  Assembly  of  the  newly-estab- 

fkm  Fmidi  war,  h&w  many  of  their  own  mambera  have  accepted  of  places 

of  tmatfto  be  at  government's  call,  such  as  bearcra  of  arms,  driving  of  cattle. 

aloppDif  of  ways,  die. ;  and  what  is  all  their  license  for  trading  by  sea  or  land 

bot  a  aerving  under  government  V 
*  The  King  to  Melville,  May  22,  1690,  in  the  Levcn  and  Melville  PapcrR 
t  Aeommt  of  the  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Government. 
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lished  Church  met  Boon  after  his  return  from  Ireland.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  appoint  a  commissioner  and 
send  a  letter.  Some  zealous  Presbyterians  hoped  that  Craw- 
ford would  be  the  commissioner,  and  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  very  intelligibly  hinted 
that  this  was  their  wish.  William,  howeyer,  selected  Lozd 
Carmichael,  a  nobleman  distinguished  by  good  sense,  hu- 
manity, and  moderation.*  The  royal  letter  to  the  AsaemUy 
was  eminently  wise,  in  substance  and  impressive  in  language. 
«<  We  expect,'^  the  king  wrote,  *'  that  your  management  ahaD 
be  such  that  we  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  what  we 
have  done.  We  never  could  be  of  the  mind  that  violence 
was  suited  to  the  advancing  of  true  religion  ;  nor  do  we  in- 
tend that  our  authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular 
passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what  religion  enjoins, 
what  neighboring  Churches  expect  from  yon,  and  what  we 
recommend  to  you.**  The  Sixty  and  their  associates  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  reply  in  language  resembling  j 
that  wluch,  as  some  of  them  could  well  remember,  had  been  I 
held  by.the  clergy  to  Charles  the  Second  during  Mb  resi- 
dence in  Scotland.  But  they  had  just  been  informed  that 
there  was  in  England  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  rabbled 
curates,  and  that  it  would,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  be  mad- 
ness in  the  body  which  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  quarrel  witTi  the  king.f  The  Assembly  therefore  returned 
a  grateful  and  respectful  answer  to  the  royal  letter,  and  as- 
sured his  majesty  that  they  had  suffered  too  much  from  op- 
pression ever  to  be  oppressors.} 

*  Carmichaers  good  qualities  arc  fully  admitted  by  the  Episcop^Uaiif.  Sec 
the  Historical  Relation  of  the  late  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  and  the 
Presbyterian  Inquisition. 

t  See,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  Melville's  Letters  written  froD 
London  at  this  time  to  Crawford,  Role,  Williamson,  and  other  Tehement 
l^esbyterians.    He  says :  "  The  clergy  that  were  putt  out,  and  come  up,  nuke 

a  great  clamour :  many  here  encourage  and  rejoyce  at  it There  is  noChing 

now  but  tho  greatest  sobrietie  and  moderation  imaginable  to  be  used,  uiile« 
we  will  hazard  the  overturning  of  all :  and  take  this  as  earnest,  and  not  as  im- 
aginations and  fears  only." 

-  t  Principal  AcU  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  SooCland  held 
in  and  begun  at  Edinburgh  the  16th  day  of  October,  1690 ;  Edinbmgh,  1691. 
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ICeaawhile  the  troops  all  over  the  Contiixent  were  going 
into  winter  qnarteiB.  The  campaign  had  eveiy  where  been 
indeGi8ive4  The  victoiy  gained  bj  Luxemburg  at  Fleurus 
had  produced  no  important  effect  On  the  Upper  Rhine 
great  armies  had  eyed  each  other,  month  after  month,  with- 
out exchanging  a  blow.  In  Catalonia  a  few  small  forts  had 
been  taken.  In  the  east  of  Europe  the  Turks  had  been  suc- 
cessful ou  some  points,  the  Christians  on  other  points ;  and 
the  termination  of  the  contest  seemed  to  be  as  remote  as 
ever.  The  coalition  had,  in  the  course  of  the  jear,  lost  one 
TaluaUe  member  and  gained  another.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, the  ablest  captain  in  the  imperial  service,  was  no  more. 
He  had  died  as  he  had  lived,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and 
had  bequeathed  to  his  children  nothing  but  his  name  and 
his  rights.  It  was  popularly  said  that  the  confederacy  could 
better  have  spared  thirty  thousand  soldiers  than  such  a  gen- 
eiaL  But  scarcely  had  the  allied  courts  gone  into  mourning 
for  him  when  they  were  consoled  by  learning  that  another 
prince,  superior  to  him  in  power,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in 
cxpaidtj  or  courage,  had  joined  the  league  against  France. 

This  was  Victor  Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  a 
young  man,  but  he  was  already  versed  in  those  arts  for 
which  the  statesmen  of  Italy  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  been  celebrated ;  fliose  arts  by  which  Castruccio 
Castracani  and  Francis  Sforza  rose  to  greatness,  and  which 
Machiavel  reduced  to  a  system.  No  sovereign  in  modem 
Europe  has,  with  so  small  a  principality,  eicercised  so  great 
an  influence  during  so  long  a  period.  He  had  for  a  time 
submitted,  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness,  but  with  secret  re- 
luctance and  resentment,  to  the  French  ascendency.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  professed  neutrality,  but  entered  into 
private  negotiations  with  the  house  of  Austria.  Ho  would 
probably  have  continued  to  dissemble  till  he  found  some 
opportunity  of  striking  an  unexpected  blow,  had  not  his 
crafty  schemes  been  disconcerted  by  the  decision  and  vigor 
of  Louis.  A  French  army  commanded  by  Catinat,  an  of- 
ficer of  great  skill  and  valor,  marched  into  Piedmont.  The 
duke  was  informed  that  his  conduct  had  excited  suspicions 

m.  ss 
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which  he  conld  lemove  01117.137  admitting  fineign  gairuoiif 
into  Toiin  and  YercellL  He  found  that  he  most  be  either - 
the  ehtve  or  the  open  enem7'of  his  ppwerfiil-and  imperioui 
neighbor.  His  dioice  was  soon  made,  and  a  war  begas 
which,  during  seven  7ears,  found  emplo7ment  fbir  some  of 
the  best  generals  and  best  troops  of  Louis;  An  eamj 
eztraordiniuy  from  Sayo7  went  to  the  Hague,  prooeedei 
thence  to  London,  presented  his  credentials  in  the  Banquelr 
ing  House,  and  addressed  to  William  a  speech  which  was 
speedii7  transkted  inta  man7  languages  and  read  in  ereij.* 
part  of  Europe.  '  The  orator  congrat^ted  the  king  on  tiis 
success  of  that  gteat  enterprise  which  had  restored  Engbmd 
to  her  ancient  jlace  among  the  nations,  and  had  broken  tbr 
chains  of  Europe.  **-That  m7  master,''  he  said,  *'  can  now 
at  length  yentuie  to  express  feelings  which  have  been  long 
concealed  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  is  part  of  the  debt 
which  he  owes  to  7our  majesty.  Tou  have  insjnzed  him 
with  the  hope  of  freedom,  after  so  many  7ears  of  bondage.*^ 

It  had  been  determined  that,  during  the  approaching  win- 
ter, a  congress  of  all  the  powers  hostUe  to  France  should  he 
hdd  at  the  Hague.  William  was  impatient  to  proceed 
thither.  But  it  was  necessaiy  that  he  should  first  hold  a 
session  of  Parliament.  Earty  in  October,  the  Houses  r&> 
assembled  at  Westminster.  The  members  had  generally 
come  up  in  good  humor.  Those  Tories  whom  it  was  pos- 
sible to  conciliate  had  been  conciliated  b7  the  Act  of  Grace, 
and  by  the  liarge  share  which  they  had  obtained  of  the  fin 
vors  of  the  crown.  Those  Whigs  who  were  capable  of 
learning  had  learned  much  from  the  lesson  which  William 
had  given  them,  and  had  ceased  to  expect  that  he  would  de- 
scend from  the  rank  of  a  king  to  that  of  a  party  leader. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion,  and  cheered 
by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  The  sovereiga 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  their  nation  and  their  religion 
stood  at  this  moment  higher  in  public  estimation  than  at 
any  time  since  his  accession.     His  speech  from  the  thrwie 

•  Monthly  MeieariM;  Lnkkm  Gaiettet  of  Notaoiber  3  and  6,  1S90. 
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called  forth  the  loud  acclamations  of  Lords  and  Commons.* 
Thanks  were  nnanimously  voted  hj  both  houses  to  the 
king  for  his  achievements  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  queen  for 
the  prudence  with  which  she  had,  daring  his  absence,  gov- 
erned England.!  Thus  commenced  a  session  distinguished 
among  the  sessions  of  that  reign  by  harmony  and  tranquil- 
lity. No  report  of  the  debates  has  been  preserved,  unless  a 
long-forgotten  lampoon,  in  which  some  of  the  speeches  made 
on  the  first  day  are  burlesqued  in  doggerel  rhymes,  may  be 
called  a  report^  The  time  of  the  Commons  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  in  discussing  questions  arising  out  of 
the  elections  of  the  preceding  spring.  The  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  war,  though  large,  were  granted  with  alacrity. 
The  number  of  regular  troops  for  the  next  year  was  fixed 
at  seventy  thousand,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  to  be 
horse  or  dragoons.  The  charge  of  this  army,  the  greatest 
that  England  had  ever  maintained,  amounted  to  about  two 
million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  charge  of  the 
navy  to  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
charge  of  the  ordnance  was  included  in  these  sums,  and  was 
roughly  estimated  at  one  eighth  of  the  naval  and  one  fifth 
of  the  military  expenditure.§  The  whole  of  the  extraordi- 
nary aid  granted  to  the  king  exceeded  four  millions. 

The  Commons  justly  thought  that  the  extraordinary  lib- 
erality with  which  they  had  provided  for  the  public  service 
entitled  them  to  demand  extraordinary  securities  against 
waste  and  peculation.  A  bill  was  brought  in  empowering 
nine  commissioners  to  examine  and  state  the  public  ac- 
counts. The  nine  were  named  in  the  biU,  and  were  aU 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the 
biQ  without  amendments,  and  the  king  gave  his  assent.  |] 

The  debates  on  the  Ways  and  Means  occupied  a  consid- 

♦  Van  Citten  to  the  States-General,  Oct.  -^,  1690. 

t  Loidi'  Journals,  Oct.  6,  1690  ;  Commons*  Journals,  Oct.  8. 

t  I  im  not  aware  that  this  lampoon  has  ever  been  printed.  I  have  seen  it 
only  in  two  eontampoTaiy  manuscripts.  It  is  entitled  The  Opening  of  the 
SeMion,  1090.  ^  Commons'  Journals,  Oct  9, 10, 13, 14, 1690. 

n  Gomnions*  Jonrnals  of  December,  1690,  particularly  of  Dec.  26 ;  Stat. 
2  W.  &  M.,  sett.  2,  o.  II. 
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eiable  part  of  the  session.  It  was  resolved  that  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  bj  a 
direct  monthly  assessment  on  land.  The  excise  duties  on 
ale  and  beer  were  doubled,  and  the  import  duties  on  raw 
silk,  linen,  timber,  glass,  and  some  other  articles,  were  in- 
creased.* Thus  fiur  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion. 
But  soon  the  smooth  course  of  business  was  disturbed  by  a 
proposition  which  wa^  much  more  popular  than  just  ox  hu- 
mane. Taxes  of  unprecedented  severity  had  been  imposed, 
and  yet  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  these  taxes  would . 
be  sufficient.  Why,  it  was  asked,  should  not  the  cost  of 
the  Irish  war  be  borne  by  the  Irish  insurgents?  How 
those  insurgents  had  acted  in  their  mock  Parliament  all  the 
world  knew ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  to 
mete  to  them  firom  their  own  measure.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  as  they  had  treated  the  Saxon  colony.  Every  acre 
which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  left  them  ought  to  be 
seized  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  deftaying  that  ex- 
pense which  their  turbulence  and  perverseness  had  made 
necessary.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  plan  which  gratified  at 
once  national  animosity  and  held  out  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
relief  should  have  been  welcomed  with  eager  deUgkt,  A 
bill  was  brought  in  which  bore  but  too  much  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Jacobite  legislators  of 
Dublin.  By  this  bill,  it  was  provided  that  the  property  of 
every  person  who  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  king  and 
queen  since  the  day  on  which  they  were  proclaimed  should 
be  confiscated,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  war.  An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
such  Protestants  as  had  merely  submitted  to  superior  force, 
but  to  Papists  no  indulgence  was  shown.  The  royal  pre- 
rogative of  clemency  was  limited.  The  king  might,  indeed, 
if  such  were  his  pleasure,  spare  the  lives  of  his  vanquished 
enemies,  but  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  save  any  part  of 
their  estates  fix)m  the  general  doom.  He  was  not  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  grant  a  capitulation  which  should  secure 
to  Irish  Boman  Catholics  the  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary 
♦  Stat  2  W.  &M.,  MM.  2,  c.  1,  3,  4. 
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lands.  Naj,  he  was  not  to  he  allowed  to  keep  faith  with 
persons  whom  he  had  akeady  receired  to  merqr,  who  had 
Mssed  his  hand,  and  had  heard  firoiii  his  lips  the  promise  of 
protection.  An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  a  proviso  in 
fevor  of  Lord  Dover.  Dover,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
not  without  some  English  feelings,  had,  by  defending  the 
interests  of  his  native  country  at  Dublin,  made  himself 
odious  to  both  the  Irish  and  the  French.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  his  situation  was  deplorable.  Neither  at 
Limerick  nor  at  Saint  Germain's  cotdd  he  hope  to  be  wel- 
comed. In  his  despair  he  threw  himself  at  William's  feet, 
promised  to  live  peaceably,  and  was  graciously  assured  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Though  the  royal  word  seemed  to 
be  pledged  to  this  unfortunate  man,  the  Commons  resolved, 
by  a  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  k  hundred  and  twelve, 
that  his  property  should  not  be  exempted  &om  the  general 
confiscation. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  Peers ;  but  the  Peers  were  not 
inclined  to  pass  it  without  considerable  amendments,  and 
such  amendments  there  was  not  time  to  make.  Numerous 
heirs  at  law,  reversioners,  and  creditors  implored  the  Upper 
House  to  introduce  such  provisos  as  might  secure  the  in- 
nocent against  all  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty.  Some  petitioners  asked  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  The  king  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  a 
voyage  to  the  Hague,  and  the  day  beyond  which  he  could 
not  postpone  his  departure  drew  near.  The  biU  was  there- 
fore, happily  for  the  honor  of  English  legislation,  consigned 
to  that  dark  repository  in  which  the  abortive  statutes  of 
many  generations  sleep  a  sleep  rarely  disturbed  by  the  his- 
torian or  the  antiquary.* 

Another  question  which  slightly,  and  but  slightly,  dis- 
composed the  tranquillity  of  this  short  session,  arose  out  of 
the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  battle  of  Beachy  Head.     Tor- 

♦  Bnrnet,  ii.,  67.  See  the  Journals  of  both  houses,  partieiilariy  the  Com- 
mons' Journals  of  the  19th  of  December  and  the  Lords'  Joaroals  of  the  SOth 
of  December  and  the  1  at  of  January.  The  bill  itsdf  will  be  found  in  the  azchr 
ivps  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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rington  had,  immediately  after  that  battle,  been  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  had  ever  since  remained  there.  A  technical  dif- 
ficulty had  arisen  about  the  mode  of  bringing  him  to  trial 
There  was  no  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  whether  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  were  competent  to  execute 
martial  law  was  a  point  which  to  some  jurists  appeared  not 
perfectly  dear.  The  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the 
commissioners  were  competent,  but^  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving all  doubt,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper  House, 
and  to  this  biU  several  lords  offered  an  opposition  which 
seems  to  have  been  most  unreasonable.  The  proposed  law, 
they  said,  was  a  retrospective  penal  law,  and  therefore  ob- 
jectionable. If  they  used  this  argument  in  good  fsuth,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the  science  of  legis- 
lation. To  make  a  law  for  punishing  that  which,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  done,  was  not  punishable,  is  contrary  to 
all  sound  principle.  But  a  law  which  merely  alters  the 
criminal  procedure  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  made 
i^plicable  to  past  as  well  as  to  future  offenses.  It  would 
have  been  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  a  retrospective  op- 
eration to  the  law  which  made  slave-trading  felony ;  but 
there  was  not  the  smallest  injustice  in  enacting  that  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  should  try  felonies  committed  long 
before  that  court  was  in  being.  In  Torrington's  case,  the 
substantive  law  continued  to  be  what  it  had  always  been. 
The  definition  of  the  crime,  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  only  change  was  in  the  form  of 
procedure,  and  that  change  the  Legislature  was  perfectly 
justified  in  making  retrospectively.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  some  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill 
were  duped  by  the  fallacy  of  which  they  condescended  to 
make  use.  The  feeUng  of  caste  was  strong  among  the 
lords.  That  one  of  themselves  should  be  tried  for  his  life 
by  a  court  composed  of  plebeians  seemed  to  them  a  degra- 
dation of  their  whole  order.  If  their  noble  brother  had  of- 
fended, articles  of  impeachment  ought  to  be  exhibited  against 
him;  Westminster  Hall  ought  to  be  fitted  up;  his  peers 
ought  to  meet  in  their  robes,  and  to  give  in  their  verdict  on 
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their  honor;  a  Lord  High  Steward^ought  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  and  to  break  the  staff.  There  was  an  end  of  priv- 
ilege if  an  earl  was  to  be  doomed  to  death  bj  tarpaulins 
seated  round  a  table  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  These  feelings 
had  so  much  influence  that  the  bill  passed  the  Upper  House 
by  a  majority  of  only  two.*  In  the  Lower  House,  where 
the  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  nobility  were  regarded 
with  no  friendly  feeling,  there  was  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Torrington  requested  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and 
spoke  there  at  great  length,  but  weakly  and  confusedly. 
He  boasted .  of  his  services,  of  his  sacrifices,  and  of  his 
wounds.  He  abused  the  Dutch,  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  bill,  however,  went 
through  all  its  stages  without  a  division.! 

Early  in  December  Torrington  was  sent  under  a  guard 
down  the  river  to  Sheemess.  There  the  court-martial  met 
on  board  of  a  frigate  named  the  Kent.  The  investigation 
lasted  three  days,  and  during  those  days  the  ferment  was 
great  in  London.  Nothing  was  heard  of  on  the  exchange, 
in  the  coffee-houses,  nay,  even  at  the  church  doors,  but  Tor- 
rington. Parties  ran  high ;  wagers  to  an  immense  amount 
were  depending;  rumors  were  hourly  arriving  by  land  and 
water,  and  every  rumor  was  exaggerated  and  distorted  by 
the  way.  From  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  igno- 
minious battle  arrived,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  trial, 
public  opinion  had  been  very  unfavorable  to  the  prisoner. 
His  name,  we  are  told  by  contemporary  pamphleteers,  was 
hardly  ever  mentioned  without  a  curse;  bu,t,when  the  cri- 
sis of  his  fate  drew  nigh,  there  was,  as  in  our  country  there 
often  is,  a  reaction.  All  his  merits,  his  courage,  his  good- 
nature, his  firm  adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
evil  times,  were  remembered.  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  was  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury,  that  he  neglected  the 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Oct.  SO,  1690.  The  numbers  are  never  given  in  theT 
Lords*  Journals.  That  the  majority  was  only  two  is  asserted  by  Ralph,  who 
had,  I  suppose,  some  authority  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

t  Van  Citters  to  the  States-General,  Nov.  ^,  1690.  The  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington's  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1710. 
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ttost  impoirtant  boBmeBs  finr  Us  pknnims^  mad  that  he  could 
not  Bay  no  to  a  boon  companion  or  to  a  miBtxeflB^  hat  tu 
these &alt8ezini8e8  and Boft names  weiefimnd.  Hisfinends 
nied  without  scrapie  all  the  arts  which  could  raise^a  nation- 
al feeling  in  his  fitvor,  add  iheae  arts  werepowerfollT'  aaBist- 
ad  by  the  intelligence  that  the  hatred  whidi  was  filt  toward 
Vm  in  Holland  had  vented  itself  in  indignitieB  on  some  of 
Ibin  conntxymen.  '  The  cry  was  that  a  bold,  jolly,  fiee-hsnd- 
ed  English  gentleman,  of  whom  the  wdxst  that  coold  be  Biid 
was  that  he  liked  wine  and  .women,  was  to  be  shot  in  order 
dfogratiffr  the  spite  of  the  Dutch.  What  passed  at  the  trisl 
.tadad  to  confirm  the  popolaoe  in  this  notion.  Moat  of  the 
^tnesses  against  the  prisoner  were  Dutch  offioers.  The 
^i .  Dutch  rear-admiral,  who  took  on  himself  the  part  of  ptose- 
imtor,  foigot  himself  so  fiur  as  to  accuse  -die  judges  of  par- 
itiality.  When  at  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
Tarrington  was  proncmnced  not  guilty,  many  who  had  re- 
tsently  clamored  &r  his  blood  seemed  to  be  well  pleased 
with  bis  acqiuttaL  He  returned  to  London  firee,  and  with 
his  sword  by  bis  side.  As  his  yacht  went  up  the  Thames, 
every  ship  whidh  he  passed  saluted  hinu  He  took  lus  seat 
in  the  House  of  Xiords,  and  even  ventured  to  present  him- 
aelf  at  court  But  most  of  the  peers  looked  coldly  on  him. 
William  would  not  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dismiss- 
ed £rom  the  service.* 

There  was  another  subject  about  which  no  vote  was  pass- 
ed by  either  of  the  houses,  'but  about  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  acrimonious  discussion  took  place  in 
both.  The  Whigs,  though  much  less  violent  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  could  not  patiently  see  Caermarthen  as  near- 
ly prime  minister  as  any  English  subject  could  be  under  a 

*  Burnet,  ii.,  67,  68 ;  Van  Gitters  to  the  Statea-General,  ^^^,  Dee.  ^ 
^  ^,  1690 ;  An  impartial  Account  of  some  remarkable  Passages  in  the  life 
of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Torrington,  together  with  some  modest  Remarks  on  the 
Trial  and  Acquitment,  1690 ;  Reasons  for  the  Trial  of  (he  Earl  of  TorriDg- 
ton  bj  Impeachment,  1690 ;  The  Parable  of  the  Bear-baiting,  1690 ;  The 
Earl  of  Torrington*s  Speedi  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  1710.  That  Torring- 
ton was  coldly  receired  by  die  peers  I  learned  from  an  azticsle  in  the  NotacUf 
Oidinarias  of  Februaiy  6, 1691,  Madai. 
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prince  of  WiIIiain*s  chaaractdr.  Though  no  man  had  taken 
a  more  prominent  paart  in  the  tterolution  than  the  Lord  Pres- 
ident, though  no  man  had  more  to  fear  from  a  coanter-rev- 
olntion,  his  old  enemies  would  not  believe  that  he  had  from 
his  heart  renounced  those  arbitrary  doctrines  for  which  he 
'had  once  been  jsealous,  or  that  he  could  bear  true  allegiance 
to  a  government  sprung  from  resistance.  Through  the  last 
six  months  of  1690  he  was  mercilesslj  lampooned.  Some- 
times he  wa»  King  Thomas,  and  sometimes  Tom  the  Ty- 
rant.* William  was  adjured  not  to  go  to  the  Continent 
leaving  his  worst  enemy  dose  to  the  ear  of  the  queen.  Hal- 
i&Xy  who  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  ungenerously  and 
ungratefully  persecuted  by  the  Whigs,  was  now  mentioned 
by  them  with  respect  and  regret,  for  he  was  the  enemy  cf 
their  enemy.t  The  face,  the  figure,  the  bodily  infirmities 
of  Caermarthen  were  ridiculed.^  Those  dealings  with  the 
French  court,  in  which,  twelve  years  before,  he  had,  rather 
by  his  misfortime  than  by  his  fault,  been  implicated,  were 
tepresented  in  the  most  odious  colors.  He  was  reproached 
with  his  impeachment  and  his  imprisonment.  Once,  it  was 
said,  he  had  escaped,  but  vengeance  might  still  overtake  him, 
and  London  might  enjoy  the  long^eferred  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  old  traitor  flung  off  the  ladder  in  the  blue  ribbon 
which  he  disgraced.     All  the  members  of  his  family,  wife, 

*  In  one  "Wlug  lampoon  of  thU  year  are  these  lines : 
"Darid,  we  thought,  aacceedod  Saul, 
When  WHliam  rose  on  Jameses  (til ; 
Bot  DOW  King  Thonns  goreraa  all.'* 

In  uiother  are  thste  lines : 

'*  When  Charies  did  seem  to  till  the  throne. 
This  tyrant  Tom  made  England  groan." 
AtliMasya: 

"  Toriuhire  Tom  was  rai8*d  to  honoov, 
"For  what  canse  no  creature  knew ; 
He  was  Iklae  to  the  royal  donor, 
And  will  be  the  same  to  you." 

t  A  Whig  poet  compares  the  two  marquesses,  as  they  were  often  cftlledi 
and  gWes  G^eorge  the  preference  over  Thomas. 

"  If  a  roarqnesa  needs  must  steer  us. 
Take  a  belter  in  his  eiead, 
^Tho  will  In  year  absence  eheer  as, 
Aad  has  Ihr  a  wiser  head.** 
t  *  A  thin,  ffl-natored  ^host  that  haunts  the  king.** 
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his  mind,  he  would  probably  have  added  that  Sidney,  though 
not  a  great  orator  or  statesman,  was  one  of  the  verj  few  En- 
glish politicians  who  could  be  as  entirely  trusted  as  Ben- 
tinck  or  Zulestein.  Caermarthen  listened  with  a  bitter 
smile.  It  was  new,  he  afterward  said,  to  see  a  nobleman 
placed  in  the  secretary's  office  as  a  footman  was  placed  in 
a  box  at  the  theatre,  merely  in  order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his 
betters  came.  But  this  jest  was  a  cover  for  serious  morti- 
fication and  alarm.  The  situation  of  the  prime  minister 
was  unpleasant  and  even  perilous,  and  the  duration  of  his 
power  would  probably  have  been  short  had  not  fortune,  just 
.at  this  moment,  put  it  in  his  power  to  confound  his  adver- 
saries by  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  state.* 

The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  completely 
crushed.  The  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  irresistible 
explosion  of  patriotic  feeling  produced  by  the  appearance 
of  Tourville's  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had  cowed 
the  boldest  champions  of  hereditary  right.  Most  of  the 
chief  plotters  passed  some  weeks  in  confinement  or  in  con- 
cealment. But,  widely  as  the  ramifications  of  the  conspir- 
acy had  extended,  only  one  traitor  suffered  the  punishment 
of  his  crime.  This  was  a  man  named  Godfirey  Gross,  who 
kept  an  inn  on  the  beach  near  Bye,  and  who,  when  the 
French  fleet  was  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  had  given  informa- 
tion to  Tourville.  When  it  appeared  that  this  solitary  ex- 
ample was  thought  sufficient — when  the  danger  of  invasion 
was  over — ^when  the  popular  enthusiasm  excited  by  that 
danger  had  subsided — ^when  the  lenity  of  the  government  had 
permitted  some  conspirators  to  leave  their  prisons  and  had 
encouraged  others  to  venture  out  of  their  hiding-places,  the 
faction  which  had  been  prostrated  and  stunned  began  to 
give  signs  of  returning  animation.  The  old  traitors  again 
mustered  at  the  old  haunts,  exchanged  significant  looks  and 
eager  whispers,  and  drew  firom  their  pockets  Hbels  on  the 

*  As  to  the  designs  of  the  Whigs  against  Caennarthen,  see  Burnet,  ii.,  68, 
69,  and  a  veij  significant  protest  in  the  Lords*  Journals,  October  30, 1690. 
As  to  the  relations  between  Caermarthen  and  Godolphin,  see  Godolphin's 
letter  to  William,  dated  March  20, 1691,  in  DahTmple. 
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cotu^  of  SensiBfft^ikf  sua  letters  m  nffi:  and  loinoii^vb 
from  the  eoort  (^  Saint  GermainVk  nreston,  Dartmoifl^ 
GborendoDy  Penn*  w«re  among  the  most  busy.  With  itti 
was  le&gMd  the  nonjiniiig  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  waa  atiUfil^ 
teitted  by  the  goyemment  to  teside  in  the  palace  now  la 
longer  hiis  own,  and  who  had,  hot  a  short  time  befbrci  tM- 
ed  heaven  to  witness  that  he  detested  the  thought  of  itrtd^ 
ing  foreigners'  to  invade  England.  One  good  opporfiid^ 
had  been  lost ;  but  another  was  *at  hand,  and  mnst  n6k  tfi 
suflbred  to  escape.  The  tismrper  woold  i$oon  be  i^gatn  4p& 
ofEn^and.  llie  admimsttation  wolild  aoon  be  again  edih 
fided  to  h  weak  woman  and  a  t^vided  conndL  The  jeik 
which  was  dosing  had  certainly  been  nlidnci^;  bat  tUt 
fdiich  was  abont  to  commence  migfat  be  more  anspidoiaB. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jacobites  was  hell^ 
The  sense  of  the  assemUj,  whicb  coninated  ezdusivelf  tf 
Protestants,  was  that  isoiiiething  ought  to  be  attempted,  tttt 
that  the  difficulties  were  great  None  yentured  to  niiaaOi 
mend  that  James  should  come  oVer  nnacoopipanied  bjr  i)^ 
nlar  troops.  Yet  all,  tanght  by  the  ezperienoe  of  ike  pM- 
ceding  summer,  dreaded  the  effect  which  m^t  be  produoeS 
by  the  sight  of  French  unifbrms  and  standards  on  Ti'^ngiiA 
ground.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  which  would,  it  was  hopad^ 
convince  both  James  and  Louis  that  a  restoration  could  not 
be  effected  without  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  natioiu 
France — such  was  the  substance  of  this  remarkable  doeih 
ment — might  possibly  make  the  island  a  heap  of  ruins,  Idt 
never  a  subject  province.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  orjr 
person,  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  lb 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine  the  savage  and  dojlf- 
ged  determination  with  which  men  of  all  dasdes,  sects,  sm 
factions  were  prepared  to  resist  any  foreign  potentete  wha 
should  attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  force  of  anBBL  j 
Nor  could  England  be  governed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ooi 

*  My  account  of  this  conspiracy  is  chiefly  taken  firom  the  endsnce,  mi 
anddociimentaiy,whi<^wa8prodiieedonthetridof  dtecoDspintoiv.  Bm 
^1m>  Barnet,  ii.,  69,  70,  and  tlio  Life  of  Jamev,  u.,  441.  Naic&nts  Ldud 
remarks  that  no  Roman  Catholic  appMrad  to  liftre  beea  adnritled  to  tkee» 
•nUationa  of  the  conaplrtttM.  • 
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try.  There  were  five  millions  of  Protestants  in  the  realm ; 
there  were  not  a  hundred  thousand  Papists ;  that  such  a 
minority  should  keep  down  such  a  majority  was  physically 
unpossible,  and  to  physical  impossibility  all  other  consider^ 
lotions  must  give  way.  Ja^ies  would  therefore  do  well  to 
take  without  delay  such  measures  as  might  indicate  his  res- 
olution to  protect  the  established  religion.  Unhappily,  ev- 
ery letter  which  arrived  from  France  contained  something 
tending  to  irritate,  feelings  which  it  was  most  desirable  to 
soothe.  Stories  were  ev^ry  where  current  of  slights  offered 
at  Saint  Germain's  to  Protestants  who  had  given  the  high- 
est proof  of  loyalty  by  following  into  banishment  a  master 
zealous  for  a  £iith  which  was  not  their  own.  The  edicts 
ifhich  had  been  issued  against  the  Huguenots  might  per- 
haps have  been  justified  by  the  anarchical  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  those  sectaries ;  but  it  was  the  height  of  injustice 
and  of  inhospitality  to  put  those  edicts  in  force  against  men 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  country  solely  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  a  Boman  Catholic  king.  Surely  sons 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  had,  in  obedience  to  her  teach- 
ing, sacrificed  all  that  they  most  prized  on  earth  to  the  royal 
cause,  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  interdicted  from  assem- 
bling in  some  modest  edifice  to  celebrate  her  rites  and  to 
receive  her  consolations.  An  announcement  that  Louis 
had,  at  the  request  of  James,  permitted  the  English  exiles 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  national  forms  would  be 
the  best  prelude  to  the  great  attempt.  That  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  early  in  the  spring.  A  French  force  must  un- 
doubtedly accompany  his  majesty.  But  he  must  declare 
that  he  brought  that  force  only  for  the  defense  of  his  per- 
son and  for  the  protection  of  his  loving  subjects,  and  that, 
aa  soon  as  the  foreign  oppressors  had  been  expelled,  the  for- 
eign deliverers  should  be  dismissed.  He  must  also  prom- 
ise to  govern  according  to  law,  and  must  refer  all  the  points 
which  had  been  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  people  to 
the  decision  of  a  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  Preston  should  carry  to  Saint 
Germain's  the  resolutions  and  suggestions  of  the  conspira- 
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tors.  John  Ashton,  a  person  who  had  been  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  Mary  of  Modcna  when  she  was  on  the  throne,  and 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  exiled  fam- 
ily, undertook  to  procure  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  for 
this  purpose  engaged  the  co-operation  of  a  hot-headed  young 
Jacobite  named  Elliot,  who  only  knew  in  general  that  a 
service  of  some  hazard  was  to  be  rendered  to  the  good  cause. 

It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  port  of  London  a  vessel  the 
owner  of  which  was  not  scrupulous  about  the  use  for  which 
it  might  be  wanted.*  Ashton  and  Elliot  wete  introduced  to 
the  master  of  a  smack  named  the  James  and  ElizabetL 
The  Jacobite  agents  pretended  to  be  smugglers,  and.  talked 
of  the  thousands  of  pounds  which  might  be  got  by  a  single 
lucky  trip  to  France  and  back  again.  A  bargain  was  struck ; 
a  sixpence  was  broken,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  voyage. 

Preston  was  charged  by  his  friends  with  a  packet  con- 
taining several  important  papers.  Among  these  was  a  list 
of  the  English  fleet  furnislied  by  Dartmouth,  who  was  in 
communication  with  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  a 
minute  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  Heads  of  a  Declaration 
which  it  was  tliought  desirable  that  James  should  publish 
at  the  moment  of  his  landing.  There  were  also  six  or  sev- 
en letters  from  persons  of  note  in  the  Jacobite  party,  ilost 
of  these  letters  were  parables,  but  parables  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  unriddle.  One  plotter  used  the  cant  of  the  law^. 
There  was  hope  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  recover  liis  estate. 
The  new  landlord  was  a  hard  man,  and  had  set  the  free- 
holders against  him.  A  little  matter  would  redeem  the 
whole  property.  The  opinions  of  the  best  counsel  were  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  favor.  AJl  that  was  necessary  was  that  he 
should  himself  appear  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  final 
hearing  ought  to  be  before  the  close  of  Easter  Term.  Oth- 
er writers  affected  the  style  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  There 
was  a  great  demand  for  a  cargo  of  the  right  sort.  There 
was  reason  to  hope  that  the  old  firm  would  soon  form  profit- 
able connections  with  houses  with  which  it  had  hitherto  had 
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no  dealings.  *  This  was  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  discon- 
tented Whigs.  But,  it  was  added,  the  shipments  mu^t  not 
be  delayed.  Nothing  was  so  dangerous  as  to  overstay  the 
market.  If  the  expected  goods  did  not  arrive  by  the  tenth 
of  March,  the  whole  profit  of  the  year  would  be  lost.  As  to 
details,  entire  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  excellent  fac- 
tor who  was  going  over.  Clarendon  assumed  the  character 
of  a  match-maker.  There  was  great  hope  that  the  business 
which  he  had  been  negotiating  would  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
that  the  marriage  portion  would  be  well  secured.  "Your 
relations,^'  he  wrote,  in  allusion  to  his  recent  confinement, 
**  have  been  very  hard  on  me  during  this  last  summer ;  jet, 
as  soon  as  I  could  go  safely  abroad,  I  pursued  the  busi- 
ness." Catharine  Sedley  intrusted  Preston  with  a  letter  in 
which,  without  allegory  or  circumlocution,  she  complained 
that  her  lover  had  left  her  a  daughter  to  support,  and  beg- 
ged very  hard  for  money.  But  the  two  most  important  dis- 
piatches  were  from  Bishop  Turner.  They  were  directed  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redding ;  but  the  language  was  sach  as  it 
would  be  thought  abject  in  any  gentleman  to  hold  except 
to  royalty.  The  bishop  assured  their  majesties  that  he  was 
devoted  to  their  cause,  that  he  earnestly  wished  for  a  great 
occasion  to  prove  his  zeal,  and  that  he  would  no  more  swerve 
from  his  duty  to  them  than  renounce  his  hope  of  heaven. 
He  added,  in  phraseology  metaphorical,  indeed,  but  perfect- 
ly intelligible,  that  he  was  the  mouth-piece  of  several  of  the 
nonjuring  prelates,  and  especially  of  Sancroft.  "  Sir,  I 
speak  in  the  plural" — these  are  the  words  of  the  letter  to 
James — "  because  I  write  my  elder  brother's  sentiments  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  the  rest  of  our  family."  The  letter  to 
Mary  of  Modena  is  to  the  same  effect. .  "  I  say  this  in  be- 
half of  my  elder  brother,  and  the  rest  of  my  nearest  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  from  myself."* 

All  the  letters  with  which  Preston  was  charged  referred 

*  Tho  genuineness  of  these  letters  was  once  contested  on  very  frivoloas  ■ 
grounds.     But  the  letter  of  Turner  to  Sancroft,  which  is  among  tho  Tanner 
Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken 
by  a  Layman,  must  convince  the  most  incredulous. 
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the  court  of  Saint  Germain^s  to  him  for  fuller  informatioiL 
He  canied  with  him  minutes  in  his  own  handwriting  d 
the  subjects  on  which  he  was  to  converse  with  his  master 
and  with  the  ministers  of  Louis.  These  minutes,  though 
concise  and  desultory,  can  for  the  most  part  be  interpret^ 
without  difficulty.  The  vulnerable  points  of  the  coast  are 
mentioned,  Gosport  is  defended  only  by  ^isades.  The 
garrison  of  Portsmouth  is  smalL  The  French  fleet  ought 
to  be  out  in  April,  and  to  iight  before  the  Dutch  are  in  the 
ChanneL  There  are  a  few  broken  words  clearly  importing 
that  some  at  least  of  the  nonjuring  bishops,  wh^n  they  de- 
clared before  God  that  they  abhorred  the  thought  of  invit-- 
ing  the  French  over,  were  dissembling.* 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  Preston's  departure.  But 
the  owner  of  the  James  and  Elizabeth  had  conceived  a  sus- 
picion that  the  expedition  for  which  his  smack  had  been 
hired  was  rather  of  a  poUtical  than  of  a  conunercial  nature. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  more  might  be  made  by  informing 
against  his  passengers  than  by  conveying  them  safely.  In- 
telligence of  what  was  passing  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord 
President.  No  intelligence  could  bo  more  welcome  to  him. 
He  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  a 
signal  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  government  which  his 
enemies  had  accused  him  of  betraying.  He  took  his  meas- 
ures with  his  usual  energy  and  dexterity.  His  eldest  son, 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  a  bold,  volatile,  and  somewhat  eccentric 
young  man,  was  fond  of  the  sea,  Hved  much  among  sailors, 
and  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  yacht  of  marvelous  speed. 
This  vessel,  well  manned,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  trusty  officer,  named  BiUop,  and  was  sent  do^vn  the 
river,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  mariners. 

At  dead  of  night,  the  last  night  of  the  year  1690,  Pres- 
ton, Ashton,  and  Elliot  went  on  board  of  their  smack  near 
the  Tower.  They  were  in  great  dread  lest  they  should  be 
stopped  and  searched,  cither  by  a  frigate  which  lay  off  Wool- 

*  The  words  are  these ;  "  The  Modest  Inquiry— The  Bishop*s  Answer- 
Not  the  chilling  of  them— But  the  satisfying  of  friends.'*  The  Modest  Inqui- 
ry was  the  ](^aniphlct  which  hinted  at  Dewitting. 
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wioh,  or  bj  tlie  guard  posted  at  the  Uock-honse  of  Graves- 
end.  But,  when  thej  had  passed  both  frigate  and  block- 
hoose  without  being  challenged,  their  spirits  rose;  their  ap- 
petite became  keen ;  thej  nnpacked  a  hamper  well  stored 
with  roast  beef,  mince^pies,  and  bottles  of  wine,  and  were 
just  sitting  down  to  their  Christmas  cheer,  when  the  alarm 
was  given  that  a  vessel  firom  Tilbtiry  was  flying  through  the 
water  after  them.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  hide  them- 
selves in  a  dark  hole  among  the  gravel  which  was  the  bal- 
last of  their  smack,  when  the  chase  was  over,  and  Billop,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  party,  came  on  board.  The  hatches 
were  taken  up ;  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  and  their 
clothes  were  strictly  examined.  Preston,  in  his  agitation, 
had  dropped  on  the  gravel  his  official  seal  and  the  packet 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  seal  was  discovered  where 
it  had  fallen.  Ashton,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  pa- 
pers, snatched  them  up  and  tried  to  conceal  them,  but  they 
were  soon  found  in  his  bosom. 

The  prisoners  then  tried  to  cajole  or  to  corrupt  BiUop. 
They  called  for  wine,  pledged  him,  praised  his  gentleman- 
like demeanor,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  would  accompany 
them,  nay,  if  he  would  only  let  that  little  roll  of  paper  fdl 
overboard  into  the  Thames,  his  fortune  would  be  made. 
The  tide  of  affiurs,  they  said,  was  on  the  turn ;  things  could 
not  go  on  forever  as  they  had  gone  on  of  late ;  and  it  was 
in  the  captain's  power  to  be  as  great  and  as  rich  as  he  could 
desire.  Billop,  though  courteous,  was  inflexible.  The  con- 
spirators became  sensible  that  their  necks  were  in  imminent 
danger.  The  emergency  brought  out  strongly  the  true  char- 
acters of  all  the  three — characters  which,  but  for  such  an 
emergency,  might  have  remained  forever  unknown.  Pres- 
ton had  always  been  reputed  a  high-spirited  and  gallant 
gentleman,  but  the  near  prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gal- 
lows altogether  unmanned  him.  Elliot  stormed  and  blas- 
phemed, vowed  that  if  he  ever  got  free,  he  would  be  re- 
venged, and,  with  horrible  imprecations,  called  on  the  thun- 
der to  strike  the  yacht,  and  on  London  Bridge  to  fall  in  and 
crush  her.  Ashton  alone  behaved  with  manly  finnncss. 
IIL  T  T 
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Late  in  the  evening  the  yacht  reached  Whitehall  Stain, 
and  the  prisoners,  strongly  guarded,  were  conducted  to  the 
aecretary's  office.  The  papers  which  had  been  found  in 
Ashton's  bosom  were  inspected  that  ni^  by  Nottingham 
and  Caermarthen,  and  were,  on  the  following  morning,  put 
by  Gaermarthen  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Soon  it  was  known  all  over  Lcmdon  that  a  plot  had  been 
detected,  that  the  messengers  whom  the  adherents  of  James 
had  sent  to  solicit  the  help  of  an  invadiog  army  from  Fiance 
had  been  arrested  by  the  agentsXtf  the  yigilant  and  eneigetic 
Loird  President,  and  that  documentary  evidence,  which  might 
affect  the  lives  of  some  gteat  men,  was  in  the  possesion  of 
the  government.  The  Jacobites  were  tenor-Btricken ;  the 
damor  of  the  Whigs  against  Gaermarthen  was  suddenly 
hushed,  and  the  sessioii  ended  in  perfect  harmony.  On  the 
fifth  of  January  the  king  thanked  the  houses  for  their  sup- 
foattf  and  assured  them  that  he  would  not  grant  away  any 
forfeited  property  in  Ireland  till  they  should  reassemble. 
He  alluded  to  the  plot  which  had  just  been  discovered,  and 
eacpressed  a  hope  that  the  friends  of  En^and  would  not,  at 
such  a  moment,  be  less  active  or  less  firmly  united  than  her 
enemies.  He  then  signified  his  pleasure  that  the  Parlia- 
ment should  adjourn.  On  the  following  day  he  set  out,  at- 
tcinded  by  a  splendid  train  of  nobles,  for  the  Congress  at  the 
Hague.* 

*  Tx>rd8'  and  GommoiM'  Joamals,  Jan.  5, 169f ;  London  Oaiette,  Jan.  8. 
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AsJinunoir  Bill  ;  hroacht  into  th«  House  of 
Commong,  61<L  Its  piovisioiUK  617.  Tyr- 
mnmj  of  its  last  dause,  617.  Thrown  out, 
618.  Another  AUnrption  BUI  introdueed 
into  the  Uoun  of  Loids,  619.  Its  pnyri- 
■ions,  619.  The  UU  committed,  but  nerer 
reported,  SfiO. 

Addison,  Joseph;  reference  to,  89,  note. 

Admlndty;  under  the  oontrol  of  James  II., 
18.  Its  administration  confided  to  a  board, 
la    A  new  commission  of;  issued,  497. 

Aldrlch,  Dean  of  Chiistdinrch ;  one  of  the 
EcrJeriasUcal  Commissioneri,  4S&  Ills 
character  and  abUities,  42&  Absents  him- 
self  firom  meetimn  of  the  Commission.  437. 

Alexander  VI II.,  Pope;  Us  accession  to  the 
Fapal  chair,  o9a  Beftises  to  acknowledge 
the  Ushops  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
FVmnoe,  898. 

AUesianoe,  Oath  of;  required  of  the  members 
ofboth  Houses,  29.  Discussions  on  tlie  bill 
fer  settling  the  oaths  oA  9a  Sue  Oath  of 
AUegianoe. 

Alsop,  Vincent;  his  seal  in  frvor  of  the  dis- 
pensing power,  6& 

Amsterdam ;  public  r^oidngs  at,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary,  tk 

Angus,  Vai\  of;  ndses  the  Camoronian  regi- 
ment, 818. 

Annandale;  excesses  of  the  Covenanters  in, 
227. 

Annandale,  Earl  of;  Joins  the  Club  of  Edin- 
burgh, 27a  Absents  himself  from  the  com- 
mand of  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crsnkie,  922.  His  regiment  routed,  827. 
Proceeds  with  Montgomery  and  Ross  to 
London,  616.  Betums  to  Edinbursh,  617. 
PromlsM  made  to  him  by  Mary  of  Modcna, 
629.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites,  and  be- 
eomes  a  Wiiliamite  again,  68a  Retires  to 
Bath,  631.  Brought  up  to  London  by  a 
wairant,632. 

Anne,  the  Princess  (afterward  Queen) ;  in- 
dvility  of  William  III.  to  iter,  46.  Oinw 
birth  to  a  son,  William  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
868.  The  King  acts  as  sponsor  at  the  bap- 
tisra,  358.  Annuities  granted  to  her,  606. 
Not  on  good  terms  with  the  King  and 
Queen,  500.  Her  stupidity,  606.  Her  fond- 
ness for  Lady  Marlborough,  507.  Her  big- 
otry, 60!>.  Boundless  influence  of  the 
Churchills  oyer  her,  609.  A  IMnccss's 
party  formed  in  Parliament,  610.  Annoy- 
ance of  the  Queen  at  the  conduct  of  the 
IMnoess,  6ia  An  annuity  of  fifty  thou- 
mnd  pounds  settled  on  her,  612.  Kcncw- 
ul  of  her  friendship  with  the  Queen,  612. 


Anne's  Bounty,  Qneen ;  ibnnded  by  tlie  per- 
severance of  Bishop  Burnet,  7L 

Antrim;  migrstion  of  the  people  oi;  to  Lon- 

^  dondeny,  14Sw 

Antrim,  Alexander  Maodonnell,  Earl  of;  his 
march  to  occupy  Londonderry,  130.  Rc- 
ftised  admittance  by  the  dtisens,  laL  lUi- 
tires  to  Coleraine,  182.  His  share  in  tho 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  670,  67L 

Apoarrfaa ;  discusdons  reapectiog  the,  444. 

Appia,  Stewarts  of;  28a 

Apprentices;  the  thirteen,  of  Londonderry, 

Arbutus;  the,  in  Kerry,  128. 

Architecture ;  the,  of  Hampton  Coiut,  60.  A 
fovorite  amusement  of  William  lU.,  60. 
Wren's  additions  to,  6L 

Ajigyle,  Earl  of  (father  of  Eari  Archibald) ;  his 
ambition  and  influence  among  the  clan  of 
the  Campbells,  266.  His  son  Archibald, 
287.    His  grandson,  246*288. 

Aiigyle,  Archibald,  Earl  of;  his  defeat  of  the 
confederacy  limned  against  him,  287. 
Driven  into  exile,  287.  His  retuni,  rebel- 
lion, and  execution,  287.  His  son,  246, 
28a 

Argyle,  Earl  of  (son  of  Earl  Archibald) ;  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  Convention  in  Kdin- 
burie^246.  Appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
doners  to  carry  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Scotch  Convention  to  London, 
20S.  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  claims  his 
title  and  estates,  28a  Empowered  by 
William  UL  to  rdse  an  army  on  his  do- 
mains for  the  service  of  the  Crown,  888. 
Alarm  of  the  adjacent  chieftains,  26a  His 
difficulty  in  gathering  his  clan,  81L 

Argyleshtire ;  possesdons  of  the  Macdonalds 
in,  286,  286. 

Armada;  ttie  Spanish,  66. 

Arminianism ;  leaatng  of  the  High  C*httrch 
party  toward^  86.   ' 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas;  Us  ease  examined 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  476,  476.  His 
flight  and  arrest  at  Leyden,  476.  Bis 
daughter,  476.  His  execution,  47a  Ap- 
pearance of  his  daughter  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  demand  vengeance,  476,  476. 

Army ;  its  di^content  on  the  acoesdon  of 
WUliam  and  Mary,  4.  Causes  of  thiiv  4. 
Its  alarming  conduct  in  various  places,  4, 
6.  Diiiaffection  of  its  Scottish  corps,  86. 
The  revoU  suppressed,  8a  The  first  Mu- 
tiny Bill,  89.  Mo  standing  army  undar  the 
Plantsgcnets  and  Stuarts,  89.  Avenlon 
of  every  party  in  the  state  to  a  standing 
army,  40,  41.    Its  maladmialdratien  dur- 
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tag  tbe  reigns  of  Chariet  IL  and  Junes 
IL ,  6ft.  The  anuT  of  Jamea  IL  disbanded 
bT  order  of  Ferersham,  24ow  State  of  the 
£ngiishCommi88ariat,884.  VilUanyofthe 
Commiasuiat  of  the  army  nnder  the  com-' 
mand  of  Schomberg,  4&L  State  of  that  of 
William  m.,  661. 

Army,  Iligliland.    See  Higblanden. 

Aimy«  Irish ;  its  nnmezicai  force  nnder  Tyr- 
connel,  140.  Low  station  of  many  of  the 
officers,  14a  Small  pay  of  the  soldiers, 
141.  The  army  of  James  II.,  u77,  S7a 
The  scandalous  inefficiency  of  his  foot- 
soldiers,  tm.  Its  condiUon  at  the  batUo 
of  the  Boyne,  663,  664. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  En^and ;  the  cler- 

er  relieved  fh>m  the  necessity  of  subscrib- 
g,«i. 

Articles;  Lords  of  the,  of  the  Scottish  Pariia- 
ment,  SI  6. 

Ashton,  John,  954.    Arrested,  G67. 

Assembly,  General,  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  CtjO,  64a     Letter  fiom  WnUam  to 

'  the,  640.    Its  answer,  640. 

Athanaaian  Creed ;  diseusaed  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical (Jommissioners,  4^  iS9. 

Athol;  Blair  CasUe  at,  819.  Troubles  in, 
818.  Jacobite  leaning  of  the  men  o^  819. 
Their  ravages  in  Ari^le,  819.  Called  to 
anus  by  two  leaders,  819.  They  Jol«  the 
camp  at  Blair,  8S4. 

AthoU  Marquess  of;  supported  by  the  Jaco< 
bites  at  the  Scottish  ConTentions,S46.  Ilia 
abilities  and  dishonorable  character,  246. 
Uis  part  in  the  Jacobite  transactions  with 
Dundee,  863.  His  tardiness  and  its  re- 
sults, S6a,  S64  Beftises  to  vote  en  the  reso- 
lution that  James  had  forfeited  his  crown, 
fiCO.  His  power  in  the  Highlands,  81& 
Uis  faithless  character,  818.  Distrusted 
by  both  Jacobites  and  WUUamltca,  818. 
Steals  away  from  Scotland  and  settles  at 
Bath,  olO. 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert;  appointed  Chief  Baron, 
fil.  Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
460. 

Attainder,  Act  of;  passed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  James  II.,  196.  Reversal  of  at- 
Ulndrrs  in  the  first  Parliament  of  WiUiam 
and  Mary,  346,  846. 

Austria;  her  alliance  with  England  in  tixo 
great  coalition.  111. 

Auverqucrquo;  appointed  Master  of  the 
Horse,  22.  Ills  courage,  22.  Accompa- 
nies William  to  the  idego  of  Umerick, 
^     604. 

Avaux,  the  Count  of;  his  character  and  abll- 
itlca,  152,  153.  Chosen  as  cmbaamdor  to 
accompany  James  II.  to  Ireland,  154.  His 
InstructionB,  154.  Sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  150.  Supports  the  Irish  party, 
which  desires  to  be  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  France,  164.  His  dislike  of 
Melfort,  166.  Accompanies  the  King  to 
Ulster,  166.  Ho  begs  the  King  to  return 
to  Dublin,  16a  liCaves  the  King,  and  re- 
traces his  steps  to  Dublin,  160.  Remon- 
strates with  James  to  abstain  from  openly 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, 1118.  Persuades  the  King  not  to  al- 
low Irish  Protestants  to  possess  arms,  200. 
His  character  compared  with  thht  of  Count 
Rosen,  210.  His  atrocious  advice  to  James, 
876.  His  counsel  rejected,  S76i  His  opin- 
ion of  the  Irish  troops,  o7a  His  astonish- 
ment at  the  eneiigf  of  the  Irish  on  the  news  I 


of  the  landing  of  the  EngHsh,  SSOl  His 
a4Jnrations  to  James  to  prohibit  mazmnding 
ta  the  Irish  in&ntry,  526.  BecaUed  to 
France,  629.  Sendsa  translation  of  Penn'i 
letter  to  James  to  Louis,  6ol. 

Aylesbury,  Eari  of;  takes  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance to  William  IIL,  8a  His  traitorous 
conduct,  630. 

Aynhire ;  distnrbanoes  of  the  Corenanten 
in,  226, 227.  The  Covenanters  from,  call- 
ed to  arms  in  Edinburgh,  256. 

Baker,  Mi^  Henry ;  calls  the  people  of  Lon- 
donderry to  arms,  178.  Appointed  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  city,  176.  Dies  of 
fever,  207. 

Balearras,  Colin  Lindsay,  Eari  of;  his  statioa 
and  character,  248w  Meets  James  II.  at 
Whitehall,  24a  Greets  William  at  St. 
Jameses,  243.  His  wife*s  relatiottship  to 
William,  244  Returns  to  Scotland,  245l 
Prevails  on  the  Duke  of  Gotdon  to  hold  the 
Castte  of  Edinburgh  fyr  King  James,  243, 
248.  Applies  to  the  Convention  for  assist- 
ance, 2(>1.  Arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tolbooth,  297.  His  peijury,  621.  Hb 
mortification  at  finding  his  name  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Mary  of  Modena 
to  the  Club,  629. 

Balfour's  regiment,  82L  Broken  and  their 
chief  killed  at  KiUlccrankie,  327. 

Ballenach,  Stewart  of;  summons  the  dan 
Athol  for  King  Jantes,  819. 

Balllncarrig,  Castle  of;  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  EnniskiUeners,  805. 

Bandon'  muster  of  the  Engiishiy  at,  127. 
Reduced  by  Lieutenant  General  Macarthy, 
146. 

Bantry  Bay;  naval  skirmish  between  the 
English  and  French  Sects  In,  1S2. 

Baptismal  Bcrvicc ;  the,  discussed  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  42^. 

Baptists ;  relieved  by  the  Tokration  Act,  75. 
Large  numbers  o£,  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution, 67. 

Barillon ;  end  of  his  political  career,  151.  His 
death,  152. 

Batavian  federation;  joins  thn  great  coali- 
tion, 111.  Manifesto  of^  declaring  war 
against  lYancc,  116. 

Bates,  80. 

Bavaria ;  Elector  ot,  occupies  Cologne,  G?5. 

Baxter,  Richard,  80.  CliaritaUQ  sentimcn'ji 
expressed  by  him  before  taking  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  bl. 

Bayonet ;  improved  by  General  Mackar,  XC, 

Heachy  Head :  battle  of;  660. 

Heatoun,  Cardinal,  249. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  cf;  takes 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  William  IIL,  30. 
Entertains  King  William  at  Dadminton. 
612. 

Beaumont;  commands  his  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  b&L 

Beccaria,  80. 

Belfast ;  its  present  conditfon^  compan>d  «i*h 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  656, 5J)7. 
The  castle  of  the  Chichesters  at  657.  Land- 
ing of  William  HI.  at,  657.  Joy  of  the  in- 
habitants at  his  arrival,  557. 

Belhaven,  Lord;  commands  a  regiment  at 
Killlecrankic,  821.  Ilia  gallantrv  in  tho 
battle,  827. 

Belturbct;  action  between  the  Enniskillen- 
crs  and  Roman  Catholics  mi,  2001. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  7T. 
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Bentinclc  (afterward  Eari  of  Portland) :  ap- 
Dointed  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  William  III, 

Beny,  Lleatenant Colonel;  aentto the aarist- 
anoe  of  the  EnniakiUenera,  S19.  Sent  to 
laiae  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Crom,  820. 
MeeU  Macarth7*s  troopa  at  Newton  Batter, 
S81. 

Berwick,  Duke  of;  ibllowa  James  IL  to  Ire- 
land, 151.  OLtaios  an  adrantage  over  the 
Enniakillcncm,  818.  Appointed  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  611. 

Beveridge ;  hia  Latin  sermon  before  Conro- 
catioo,448. 

Billop;  his  arrest  of  the  JaeoUta  conqdra- 
tom  in  the  Thamea,  057. 

Birch,  Colonel,  U.  HUi  suggestions  for  stop- 
ping the  revolt  of  the  soldiery,  86.  His 
qwech  on  the  gallantry  of  the  people  of 
Londonderry,  %oi.  Opposes  the  intemper- 
ate motion  of  llowe,  u67. 

Bishops;  scanty  attondanco  ot,  at  the  eoro- 
nation  of  WilUam  and  Mary,  108.  8ce 
Nonjurom. 

Bishops,  Irish ;  bill  brought  into  the  Irish 
Parliament  tor  deposing  all  of  them,  198, 
194. 

Blackmcre ;  his  Prince  Arthur  reibrred  to,  82, 
note.    Beference  to  his  Alfred,  888. 

BlackweU  Hall,  broadcloth  of,  88. 

Blair  Castle,  819.  Occupied  by  Stewart  of 
Ballenach,  821.  Summoned  by  Lord  Mur- 
ray to  surrender,  821.  Besieged  by  Lord 
Murray,  821.  The  siege  raised,  828.  Held 
by  the  Highlanders  alter  the  battle  of  Kil- 
liecrankie,  882.  Surrenders  to  Mackay, 
342. 

Boisselean ;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Irish 
garrison  of  Umerick,  600.  604. 

Boom  Hall,  near  Londondony,  188. 

B<»derers,  the  King's  Own,  321 .  Command- 
ed by  Lord  Leven  at  Killiecrankic,  821, 827. 

Boron^u,  Irish ;  under  the  influence  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  119,  120. 

Boyne;  beauties  of  the  valley  of  the,  661. 062. 
The  ford  at  Oldtaridge,  662.  Battle  of  the, 
560. 

Bnndenbuig;  manifesto  oi^  declaring  war 
against  France,  116. 

Breedlings;  the,  of  the  Fens,  37. 

Brest  fleet;  placed  at  the  disposal  of  James 
II.,  100.  Bails  for  Ireland,  and  lands  James 
at  Klnsale,  154. 

Bxjown,  Tom ;  hia  remarks  on  the  Presbyte- 
rian divines,  80,  note. 

Browning,  Micaiah  (roaster  of  the  Mount- 
Joy)  ;  breaka  the  boom  in  the  Foyle,  813. 
Hia  death,  814. 

Buchan ;  ajmointed  general  in  chief  of  the 
JaooUtea  in  Scotland.  617.  Surprised  by 
Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  and  hia  army 
nmted,  6ia 

Bnmet,  Bishop;  hia  gencroaity  to  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,  30.  Appointed  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Salisbury,  C8.  Hated  by  the  Angli- 
can pricHthood,  09.  His  conversation  with 
the  qncen  respecting  the  duties  of  biahopfi, 
70.  His  zeal  in  performing  his  duty,  71. 
His  success  In  rstabllshinf;  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  71.  His  speech  In  Parilament  for 
the  retention  of  the  last  clause  of  the  Com- 
prehension Act,  101.  Ills  endeavor  to 
make  the  dergy  an  exception  to  the  provi- 
slons  of  the  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  of 
fealty,  l<tt,  His  ooronatlon  aernion,  lOa 
Extract  from  it,  880,  note.    Uia  elforta  to 


nphold  prelacy  In  Scotland,  884.  His  desire 
to  strike  oat  the  Athanaslan  Creed  from 
the  Liturgy  altogether,  429.  Hia  share  in 
the  construction  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  451. 
His  sermon  at  Bow  Church  on  the  iaat-day, 
600,  note.  The  king's  interview  with  him 
previous  to  his  expedition  into  Ireland,  543. 

Burt,  Captain ;  his  description  of  the  High- 
landa  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  27  L 

Burton,  John  UiU;  reference  to  his  Histoiy 
ofSootland,  881,  note. 

BuUer,  Captain ;  leadathe  foriom  hope  at  the 
assault  on  Londonderry,  18a  Takes  part 
in  the  blockade,  181. 

Cabal ;  the,  the  orlginatora  of  parilamentarv 
bribery,  488. 

Caermarthen,  Marquess  of;  Lord  Danby  cre- 
ated, lia  Attacked  by  Howe  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  867.  Ills  influence  In  the 
Ministry,  467.  Implores  the  king  not  to  re- 
turn to  Holland,  479.  Continues  to  be 
President  under  the  new  government,  and 
in  reaUty  chief  minister,  486.  His  ill 
health,  487.  His  employment  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  bribery,  487.  Appointed  to  be 
chief  adviaer  to  Uie  queen  during  William's 
stay  in  Ireland,  541.  Animosity  of  the 
Whlga  against  him,  648.  His  mortifica- 
tion at  the  promotion  of  Sidney  to  the  Sec- 
n:taryshlp,  651.  Obtains  information  of  a 
Jacobite  plot,  666.  Sends  hia  son  to  inter- 
cept the  vessel  containing  the  messengers 
of  the  conspirators,  656. 

CoiUemot,  Count  de ;  appointed  colonel  of  a 
Huguenot  regiment  nader  Schomberg,  873. 
His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  57u. 
Mortally  wounded,  572. 

Calendar,  ecclesiastical ;  revised  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  428. 

Calvin,  John ;  his  observance  of  the  festival 
of  Christmas,  826. 

Calvinism ;  leaning  of  the  Low  Church  party 
toward,  85. 

Calvinistie  Church  government  See  Vrvt^- 
bjrterians. 

CalvinlsU  of  Scotland,  220L  See  I*rcsl>yti  • 
riansL 

Cambon,  M. ;  appointed  to  the  command  <'f 
one  of  the  Huguenot  regiments  under 
Schomberg,  873. 

Cambridge;  population  oi^  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  87. 

Cambridge  University ;  Its  disgust  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Whigs  respecting  the  Bill 
of  Indemnity,  485.  Its  sympathy  with  their 
vIcUms,  486. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel;  his  sur- 
name of  the  Black,  889.  His  personal  ap- 
pearanoe,  hfai  character,  and  singular  tal- 
ents. 890.  His  patronage  of  literature,  200. 
His  homage  to  the  house  of  Argyle,  291. 
Joina  the  Cavaliers,  2ia.  Knighted  by 
James  11.,  291.  Singular  compliment  paid 
to  him  In  the  English  Court,  291.  Ilia 
treatment  of  the  Sheriff  of  Invemcss-shire, 
201.  His  dread  of  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Arjryle,  292.  The  gathering  of 
tlic  insurrectionary-  clans  at  his  house,  290. 
Opposes  the  pn^posltion  of  Dundee  to  In- 
duce the  clans  to  submit  to  one  command, 
807.  Macdonald  of  Glengarry  quarrela 
with  him,  3<9.  Assembles  his  clan  to  as. 
sist  Dnndeo  In  Athol  822.  His  advice  t^ 
hazard  a  batUe  at  KUliecrankie,  823.  In- 
fluence of  hia  phyalcal  prowosa,  826.    En- 
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Gtaim  of  Blgbt:  the,  of  the  Seottlih  ConTen- 
tloii,  MOl  The  cUnae  ahoHahingepieoopa- 
ev  In  Seotlaad  inierted,  80S. 

Cleni,CeUicof8eotlAiid.    See  HighUnden. 

Caarendon,  Loid  Ghanoelkv;  hit  Impeech- 
aMiit,19L 

Catrandon,  Hennr  Hyde,  Eerl  of;  raflues  to 
take  the  Oath  of  AUegianoe  to  William  HL, 
80.  Hia  diqpnMefiil  conduct,  630.  Evi- 
danoe  of  hia  being  deeply  eonoerned  In  the 
JaeoUteadienieaofinauiTactlon,5ia.  Re- 
ealvea  a  warning  from  William,  54S.  Ar- 
xialad  and  lodged  In  the  Tower,  M7.  Re- 
leaaed,  and  loina  •  JaeoUte  conspiracy.  65L 

Claigea,  Sir  Tnomaa;  hia  motion  of  •  Tota  of 
thanka  to  the  king,  61fi. 

deland,  WDUam;  hia  ahju«  in  the  inaorrec 
tion  at  BothweU  bridge,  26a  His  enmity 
to  the  Yisooont  Dundee,  880.  His  attain- 
ments and  eluuraeter,  860.  Appointed  lieu- 
tenant oolonel  of  the  Camen>nl*n  regimmit, 
818L  Repuliscs  the  UlgbUuaders  at  Dun- 
keld,840.    Shot  dead  in  the  atreeta,  840. 

dehmda,  the,  860,  note. 

Cleigy ;  their  icftiBal  to  Join  in  the  triumph 
of  WUliam  and  MAry«  ^  Causes  of  this,  a 
Their  aeal  ibr  the  doctrine  of  non-reslst- 
•noe,  8.  I>epntation  of  the  London,  to 
welcome  William  IH.,  64.  Believed  ih>m 
the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  Articles, 
&&.  Their  daims  to  consideration  frvora- 
hly  n^arded  by  the  Tories,  93, 04  Veho- 
mentty  opposed  by  the  Whigs,  06,  96. 
Compelled  br  Act  of  Parliament  to  take 
the  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  king  and  queen, 
104.  Exert  themselTCS  to  sustain  the  roir- 
it  of  the  people  of  liOndonderry,  176.  The 
Irish  Protestant  deigy  turned  out  of  thoir 
Uringa,  ISO.  An  Act  paaaed  to  enable  the 
fttgittre  Irish  clergy  to  hold  preferment  in 
England,  808.  **  KabbUng^  the  ''  curates" 
in  Scotland,  826,  827.  DlTisions  among 
tite  High  Church  party  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oaths,  806,  800.  Arguments  ibr 
and  against  taking  the  oaths,  800,  40B. 
The  **  swearing  cleigy,"  404.  The  absurd 
theory  of  goremment  of  the  clergy,  406.  A 
neat  m^ority  of  them  take  the  oaths,  408. 
General  ehancter  ot  the  noi^urlng  deigy, 
480.  Their  temper  at  Convocation,  481. 
m  affected  toward  the  king,  482.  Their 
exaqpention  against  the  Dissenters  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scotoh  Presbyterians, 
4S6,  Constitution  of  Convocation,  487. 
The  state  of  the  London  and  country  cler- 
gymen compared,  416.  Indulgence  shown 
hy  the  king  to  the  nonjuring  prelates,  488. 
Tlie  detgy  of  Scotland  ordered  to  publish 
tiM  prooumation,  and  pray  tor  William 
and  Mary,  860. 

CUffcrd ;  hia  discoveiy  of  paiUamentary  brib- 
ei7,403. 

OMbrd,  Mrs.,  the  Jaoohlto  agent,  686, 5U, 
64Bw 

Clonmel ;  abandoned  bv  the  Irish  troops  of 
James  at  the  approach  of  William,  OSiS. 

"Club,"  the ;  fonned  in  Edinburgh,  870.  Its 
members,  *i7U  Its  ancendency  in  tho  Scot- 
tish PurUaraent,  815.  lU  introducUon  of 
» law  aimed  at  the  I  )alryniplea,  .B16.  Its  In- 
trigues, 343.  Decline  of  its  influence.  &12. 
In  a  minority,  621.  Becomes  a  laughing- 
stock, 681.  The  coalitton  between  tho 
Chib  and  the  Jacobites  dissolved,  dJS. 
The  chiefk  betray  each  other,  O.'VK 

Clydesdale ;  "  rabbling^  of  the  clcr^T  in,  227. 


Coalition,  the  great,  against  Franeo;  forma- 
tion of.  111.  The  states  forming  the  coali- 
tion, 111.    Victor  Amadens  Joins  it,  641. 

Coin,  base ;  issue  of  by  James  XL  In  Ireland, 
104. 

Coldstreams;  the,  at  the  aUnniah  of  Wal- 
court,  840. 

Coll  of  the  Cows,  806w 

Coltocte ;  the,  as  altered  lyy  Dean  Patrick,  481. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  416.  Becomes  a  nonjuror, 
416.  His  aervioe  to  English  Uteratuze,  416. 
His  talents  and  character,  416.  His  faults, 
416,  417. 

Cologne;  occupied  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 


Commissariat,  English ;  fhmds  of  the,  881 

Committee  of  Murder  of  the  House  of  Lcaids, 
46a 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of;  sublimity  of  the 
diction  of  the,  480.  Compared  with  the 
Latin  Liturgies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  4.10.  Altered  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
ComralBBionerB,  481. 

Commons    See  Ilotue  of  Commons. 

Comprehension ;  the  question  of;  73. 

Comprehension  Bill,  the,  of  Nottingham,  73. 
Its  history,  81.  ADowed  to  dropby  gener- 
al concurrenoe,  88.  BeTiew  of  its  provis- 
ions, 88,  8a  Dread  and  aversion  of  the 
Dissenters  for,  86.  Division  of  the  Whigs 
respecting  tho  Comprehension  Bill,  00. 
Debate  in  tho  House  of  Lords  respecting 
its  last  clause,  100.  Tho  amendment  lost, 
108.  Sent  down  to  the  Commons,  102. 
Proposal  to  refer  it  to  Convocation,  102. 
The  idan  ot,  421  Causes  which  conspired 
to  inflame  the  parochial  clergy  ugidnst 
Comprehension,  4o5-4o7. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon ;  heads  a  dcpn- 
tetion  to  welcome  WiUiam  HL,  64.  His 
support  of  Nottingham's  Toleration  and 
Comprehendon  Bills,  8cX  His  letter  to 
ArohMshop  Sancroft  respecting  these 
bills,  83,  note.    Occupies  Vm  plan)  of  the 

Srimate  at  tho  coronation  of  William  and 
lary,  106.  His  discontent  at  the  news  of 
Tlllotson*s  prospect  of  the  primacy,  441. 
Preddes  at  the  meeting  of  Convocation, 
442. 

Confcsdon  of  Faith  of  tho  Scottish  Church, 
623.  Required  to  bo  dgned  by  every  of- 
fice-bearer in  every  univerdty  of  Scotland, 
627. 

Coufiscations  of  the  property  of  the  Protest- 
ante  in  Ireland,  180. 

Coningsby,  Thomss;  appointed  paymaster 
general  of  William's  army  in  Ireland,  669, 
667. 

ConsUhle,  Lord  High,  lOT. 

Conventicle  Act;  ite  providons,  75.  Ite 
harahneaa  relaxed  by  the  Toleration  Act, 
76. 

Conventton,  the.    Bee  House  of  Commons. 

Convention,  Scottish  ;  summoned  by  Will- 
iam III.,  225.  Elections  for  the,  226i  Let- 
ter from  WMUiam  III.  to,  238,  242.  Meet- 
ing of  th(?,  245.  Election  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  as  president,  247.  Character  of 
Scottish  Btotesracn  of  that  period,  247. 
Appointment  of  n  Committee  of  £lf.>ction8, 
24*^  Tlic  Convention  summons  tho  castle 
of  Kdinbuigh  to  surrender,  248.  Receives 
a  letter  fh>m  King  James,  261.  Reads  tho 
letter  fW>m  William  lU.  and  that  fkom  King 
James,  262.  Passes  a  vote  binding  itseu 
to  continno  dtting  notwithstanding  any 
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mandAte  in  James's  letter  to  the  eoatnrjr, 
Wi.  Contents  of  Junes's  letter,  9D3.  Agl- 
iition  and  cloie  of  the  Bitting, '^Nx  Flight 
of  Viscount  Dundee,  VM.  Tumultuous  sit- 
ting of  the  Convention,  2M.  Ketuma  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  King  William,  85Gw  A 
Committee  appointed  to  frame  a  plan  of 
go%'enimeut,  'i£»C.  Andrew  Mackay  ap- 
pointed general  of  tho  forces  of  the  Con- 
vention, 'ibl.  ICesulutions  proposed  by  the 
Coutmittee  declaring  that  King  .lames  had 
fcrfuited  hU  crown,  Ja».  WUlUm  and 
Mary  proclaimed,  X60.  The  Chiim  of 
Kight,  '^60-263.  The  Coronation  Oath  re- 
▼iaed,  *iC3.  Discontent  of  the  Covenanters 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention 
had  diTided  the  question  of  ecclei^astical 
polity,  '.(JOu  Keasaembling  of  the  Conven- 
tion, ul&i  Act  turning  tho  Convention 
into  a  l*ariiamcnt,  SICl  Act  recognizing 
William  and  Mary  as  king  and  queen,  olb. 
Ascendency  of  the  "  Club  "  316.  Tho  Act 
of  IncapaciUtion  carried,  »17.  Conriict  bi>- 
twetin  the  Convention  and  the  Lord  High 
Conmiissioner  IlamUton,  317.  The  Parlia- 
ment adjourned,  Sol. 

Convocation ;  addre>>s  of  Parliament  to  Will- 
iam III.  to  Fumnon,  \\H.  Appointed  to 
meet,  4'l!t,  4.11.  The  deno'  Ul  alR'Cted  to- 
ward King  WUliam,  4J2.  Conbtitution  of 
the  Convtication,  4J7.  The  Convocations 
of  IJuutcrlinry  and  York,  4ii7.  The  two 
Houses,  4;U>.'  Election  of  members,  439. 
Tlie  Convocation  meets,  442.  Iteveridgn's 
Latin  sermon,  44*2.  TIio  High  Church 
party  a  msjority  in  the  Lower  House,  4  to. 
The  King's  warrant  and  message,  444,  A4t>. 
Dlffen'nce  between  the  two  lloun>s,  445. 
Pri'sciitH  nn  address  to  tho  Kim;,  44r>.  The 
Lou  IT  House  proves  unmunnj^cable,  445. 
l*ryrogui.*d,  447. 

Conyii|{liniii,  hir  AU)ort :  his  shan.*  in  tlie  bat- 
tle of  tlie  Itoyno,  itCii.  lli.s  bf.:it  nc:ir  the 
IJoyru',  !nVI,  .'>tk>. 

Cork :  its  pn  si-nt  state  coiupanM  w  itli  its  con- 
ditiun  at  tlio  time  of  tlio  l{(>v<>luti<ni,  IW 
Visit  of  James  II.  to,  IW.  Ucsii'^ft-d  by 
MariboruUKli,  G14.  Tlic  Old  Fort,  6i:>. 
TlierathiMlnil.014.  The  Mall,  C14.  Graf- 
ton Stnvt,  G14-  Capitulation  of  tho  garri- 
son, Ol.'i. 

Coniish.  Henry;  his  attainilrr  n-'WrRod,  ^A*k 

Coronation  oi' William  and  Mary,  lo*.  The 
coronation  ni«>ii<'il,  UYJ. 

Cor«>natii>ii  <):ith;  di'-'cusslon  on  the  Mil  for 
stttlin;;,  liH.  JUivisal  of  tlio,  by  tho  Cou- 
vontinn  of  Scotland,  *JGJ. 

Conwratlon  Act ;  bill  fi)r  n'i)oaling  tho.  90. 
The  debate  atljourned  and  nut  revived,  W. 
IW. 

Corporation  Hill;  introduced  into  tho  Com- 
nionH,  44)7.  Suchcvcn-irscliiuso,  40S.  Sir 
Robert  Howard's  motion,  408.  Tumultu- 
ous flebato  on  the  bill,  17-'.  The  odious 
clauses  lost.  472. 

Corru|itli«n,  i»arliamentar\- ;  rise  and  prog- 
rosH  lit;  in  Knjrland,  4<K 

Cor>an-ick.  'i'.'J,  )£\'s. 

CoKma.H  Atticus;  di-nrivation  of,  referred  to, 
92. 

Cotton,  Sir  Ilitbeit;  his  opinion  on  the  Coro- 
nation Oath  Uill,  100,  note. 

Council,  I'rivy;  the  firat,  of  William  IH. 
sworn  in,  14. 

Covenant^Ts;  diwrust  of  rigid,  at  the  n-vcr- 
cnce  paid  to  the  holidays  of  Uie  Chunli,  "JjO. 


Hie  Chnreh  dexsymcn  **  rabbled*'  br  the 
CoTonanton,  Stt,  iifi.  Feara  of  the  cU?r 
Covenanters  nspeeting  the  proceedings  of 
their  riotous  brethren,  TH.  Their  outrmgt.« 
in  Glasgow,  X28L  Their  inflexible  |ieni- 
nacity  of  principle,  ti47.  They  tbrvau-n 
the  life  of  Viscount  Dundee,  249.  HI 
Their  slngulariv  savago  and  implacalils 
temper,  S4y.  The  Corenanters  from  Ayr- 
shire and  Lanariuhire  called  to  anns'in 
Kdinbnivh,  2266.  Their  discontent  at  the 
manner  In  which  the  Convention  had  de- 
cided tha  question  of  codesfastical  polity. 
26Sl  Their  scruples  about  taking  up  anns 
for  King  WUliam.  Sll.  Their  deadly  hs- 
tnMl  of  Dundee,  Sll.  Their  suffering  at 
his  hands,  SI  1.  Determination  vf  the  ma- 
jority not  to  take  up  arms.  Uli. 

Coventry;  Commissioner  of  tlie  Treafzin*.  1.'. 

Crane ;  bears  a  k-ttcr  from  James  to  rhe  Snt- 
tish  l^unveutiou,  2&L  Admitted  to  the  .-^it- 
ting,  'J&2. 

Crawford,  Eari  of;  appointed  Pmdilent  cf 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  2(>7.  IIU  ripd 
l^resbyterlaniam,  t267.  His  chancier,  .:67. 
His  poverty,  2GS. 

Creaghts,  or  lUpparces,  of  Ulster.  6ftS. 

Cromwell.  (>li%Tr;  las  position  in  ilic  govern- 
ment compared  with  that  of  a  prim^  mia- 
ister,  \£.  His  wisdom  and  lil^rality  re- 
specting the  freedom  of  trade  n  iih  skvtlanJ, 
^. 

Crono  (a  Jacobite  messenger  fix^m  Bl  Cir r- 
main's) ;  sets  out  with  dispatches  from  Kn- 
gland,  &t>*.  Betrayed  by  his  companion. 
Fuller,  buT).  Arrested,  and  brought  ti> 
W hit(  hall,  K6.  Drought  to  trial.  KMi,  :>U. 
Found  guilty.  Wi.  Visitcl  by  tycvr^tury 
Nottingham  in  Newgate,  r>4.'>.  KespiN-J  /./r 
a  week.  WC  Brought  bt-/i»n»  fhe  I'Tivy 
Council,  to  whom  be  fun:L>hcs  iinportaii: 
information,  &44S. 

Cn>ss,  Godfrey ;  executed  as  a  Irallor,  C51, 

Crosses,  lierj-,  in  Scotland.  *i*.»0. 

Cmm,  Castic  <»f;  besieged  by  Vij-couiit 
Mountca-shel,  ^JO. 

CumK-rlanii,  Dukedom  of;  given  to  l*Ti'A<x 
iieorge  of  Denmark,  110. 

Cimningham,  Colonel ;  arrives  at  I.ondondfr- 
ry  with  re-enforremcnts  for  th»'  garris.->n, 
171.  Tn'ttcheronsly  disKuadi-d  by  the  p-^v- 
emor,  Lnndy,  from  landing,  171.  sr-u*.  *,f> 
the  Gate  House,  "(>4. 

Cntts  John ;  commands  a  regiment  At  iLe 
batUo  of  tho  Uoyue,  0d5. 

D'Alembert,  77. 

Dalkeith,  Karl  of,  aon  of  the  Duke  of  Sf^n- 
mouth :  his  marriage  to  tlie  Ijidv  Jlf uri- 
etta  Hyde,  107,  notr. 

Dalr>-n>ple,  tamily  of;  its  Ui]»ut<,  luisfor- 
tunes,  and  niis4ieods  -•»>♦. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  of  Stnlr;  «!i«f  rA- 
viver  of  Willium  HI.  on  S/.i.fh  n-.**.?«  r> 
*2o'.».  Tales  told  i»tliim.  V.V.K  His  h-.^'i  at- 
tainments and  Kliition,  -JUl*.  ^ikl  Mi  .:"  I.i- 
caroer,  L'w9.  His  letter  n'sivctim:  r!ii  :.U  !?- 
tinn  of  episcupary  in  Scotland,  '.'•'•l.  .\p- 
pointed  I'n-Hident  «'f  the  fcurt  of  S.  ^  ,  ■■.i. 
M\  Jealiiusy  of  the  <  luh  at  his  jirsjur- 
Ity  and  pow<'r,  oh».  Takes  bis  i-lii- .'  iS 
Pn-hidont  of  the  Court  of  .S  s>ion.  "-k*. 

Dalrjnijile,  Sir  John;  his  so  r\  ices  n  w.ird'-'i 
by  a  n-niis-sion  of  the  forfritun*  of  1m>  la- 
ther's istaU'R,  '240.  His  tulrnts  and  •Jrvr- 
acter,  'J41.     Frames  the  rcs(.dution  of  :;:'• 
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BeotttMh  CkmrentUm  dedaring  the  throne 
TMent,  SO0.  Appointed  e  Commitrieoer 
to  carry  the  butnunent  of  goremment  of 
the  Beoteh  ConTentlon  to  London,  MtL 
Appointed  Lord  Advocate,  268.  Law  aim- 
ed  V  the  Club  at  hie  fiithar  and  him,  818. 
Hla  ansver  to  the  aqwritj  of  Montgomery, 

n^f «  one  of  the  Judgoe  of  the  Irish  Com- 
mm  Fleas,  118.  OflbndathelrlBhHonaeof 
Commons,  IHl. 

Danby,  Thomas,  Earl  of;  his  impeachment, 
16i.  Accepts  the  Presidency  of  the  Council 
under  William  UI.,  Ifi.  FubUc  feeUng  re- 
gurding  him,  15u  His  inreterate  enmity  to 
Halifiuc,5T.  He  withdraws  from  Court,  58. 
i.*rpated  Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  110. 
Bee  Caermarthen,  Marquess  oil 

Danish  mcrdenarics  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  tm.  Dreaded  by  the  Irish,  6Q&, 
671,  672. 

Dartmouth,  George  Lcgge,  Earl  of;  tokos 
the  Oath  uf  AUcgiance  to  WUliam  III.,  SO. 
His  tndtorous  conduct,  630,  631.  Joins 
the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  662. 

Dclamero,  Henry  Booth,  Lord.  4.  Appoint- 
ed Chancellor  of  tho  Ezclicqner,  IV.  His 
character,  69.  His  Jealousy  of  Mordaunt, 
GJ.  Resigns  the  Chuoellomhip  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer, 487.  Created  Earl  of  Warring- 
ton, 483.    His  bitter  complaints,  488. 

Dennis,  Saint,  battle  of;  rcfisrenco  to,  22. 

J)e  Kuyter,  Admiral,  60. 

Dcrry.    ttee  Londonderry. 

Dcrry,  Walker,  Bishop  o£    See  Walkor. 

Devonshire ;  rising  in,  to  ropel  tho  threaten- 
ed invasion  of  the  French,  5S9. 

Devonshire,  WUliam  Cavendish,  Earl  of;  ap- 
pointed to  the  High  Stewardship,  21.  His 
attachment  to  the  liberUes  of  England,  21. 
Absents  himself  from  Parliament  daring 
the  discussion  on  the  Sacramental  Test, 
100.  Created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  1 10. 
Case  o£  examined  by  the  Houae  of  Ix>rds, 
347.  The  sentence  of  tho  King's  Bench 
reversed,  S47. 

Diarmid;  the  children  of,  284),  288. 

Directory,  the,  of  the  Scottish  Church,  023. 

Dispensing  power,  the,  462. 

Dissenten;  the  first  legal  Indulgence  granted 
to,  63.  Their  gratitude  for  it.  66.  Leniency 
with  which  tJney  were  regarded  by  Low 
Churchmen,  66.  Peculiar  grievances  of 
theirdergy,  76b  The  Act  of  Uniformity, 
76l  The  Five  Mile  Act,  76.  The  Conven- 
ticle Act,  Vik  Tlieir  dread  and  avemion 
of  Comprehension,  86.  Influence  of  the 
dissenting  minister  over  his  flock,  69. 
Value  of  his  position,  in  a  worldly  view, 
compared  with  that  of  a  chaplain  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  89.  Attdtaipt  to  re- 
lieve the  Dissenters  from  the  Test  Act,  00. 

Dividonlists;  first  printed  and  oirculatcd,484. 

DodwelU  FrofcMior  Henry;  his  absurd  at- 
tempts to  distinguish  between  tho  depriva- 
tions of  15.VJ  and  those  of  l(>St>,  M,  note. 
Included  in  tho  .\ct  of  Attainder  of  the 
Irish  Parllaniont,  107.  Kocoiiics  n  nonju- 
ror, 417.  His  erudition,  417.  His  singu- 
lar works,  417. 

Dohna,  Chris^ophe  Comte  do ;  his  *♦  Me- 
molres  Tnlginanx  sur  le  Regno  et  la  (k)ur 
do  Fivdciick  I.,  Roi  de  Prusse,**  quoted, 
48,  note. 

Donegal ;  the  Boman  Catholics  defeated  at, 
20(^ 


Douore,  06S.  James  takes  his  position  at, 
668. 

Dorset,  Charies  Sackville,  Earl  of;  appoint- 
ed Lord  Chamberlain  to  William  UI.,  8L 
His  generosity  to  Dryden,  22. 

Dou^as;  great  meeting  of  the  Covenanters 
in  the  psurlsh  church  of,  812. 

Douglas,  Andrew ;  Master  of  the  Phoenix, 
assists  in  relieving  Londonderry,  213. 

Douglas,  James;  commands  the  Scotch 
Guards  at  the  battle  of  tho  lioyne,  635, 660. 

Do\*or,  Henry  Jermyn,  liOrd ;  accomitauics 
James  IL  to  Ireland,  16L  Receives  Will- 
iam's promise  of  nardon,  646. 

Drogheda,  port  ol,  662.  lu  condition  at 
present  and  at  the  time  of  tho  Devolution, 
662.  Held  by  James  II.,  808L  Surrenders 
to  the  English  without  a  blow,  677. 

Dromore ;  the  Protestants  make  a  stand  at, 
US, 

Drowes,  river ;  Irish  forces  encamped  on  the, 
210. 

Dryden,  John ;  dcposod  from  tlio  Lauruatc- 
ship,  21, 22.  Treated  with  generosity  by  tho 
Lord  inumberiain  Dorset,  22.  His  pitc- 
ons  complaints^  22.  (Contempt  of  the  honest 
Jacobites  for  his  whlninga,  22.  His  con- 
versation with  Charles  IL  about  poetry.  46. 
The  origin  of  Dryden*s  medal,  46,  note. 
His  dedication  to  the  play  of  Arthur,  60ti. 

Dublin;  Tyrconncl*s  motto  on  tho  Costlo 
flag.  140.  Entry  of  James  II.  into,  107.  Its 
condition  at  the  time  of  tlio  Revolution, 
167.  Its  present  graceful  and  stately  ap- 
pearance, 167.  Wretched  state  of  Dublin 
Coittle,  16S.  The  new  buildings  of  T>r- 
connel,  168.  A  proclamation  issuod  con- 
voking a  I'arliainent,  150.  Factions  at  tho 
<.*astle,  160.  Alarm  of,  at  the  news  from  tho 
North,  222.  The  French  soldiers  biUetcd 
on  Protestants  in,  629.  FcorfUl  agitation 
in,  on  the  news  of  the  landing  of  William, 
668.  The  ProtesUnts  forbidden  to  leave 
their  homes  after  nightfall,  668.  The  J  ails 
and  public  buildings  crammed  with  prison- 
ers, 568.  Reports  in  the  city  respecting 
the  battle  of  the  Bo>'ne,  677.  The  c%il  tid- 
ings reach  the  city,  67H.  Arrival  of  James 
and  the  remnant  of  tho  defeated  army,  578. 
Evacuated  by  the  I'rench  and  Irish  troops, 
640.  A  provisional  government  formed  to 
welcome  King  William,  680.  William's 
entry  into  tho  dty,  681. 

Dublin  University;  fellows  and  scholars 
ejected  from,  and  allowed  as  a  favor  to  de- 
part in  safety,  201. 

Duinhe  Wassel ;  Highland  tiUe  of;  276. 

Dnleek,  pass  of;  occupied  by  the  Irish,  669. 
676.    And  by  tho  army  of  William,  577. 

Dumont's  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique, 
116.  note. 

Duneannon,  fort  of;  taken  by  'William,  UL 
50S. 

Dunciad,  the,  SSTy.  X>-2. 

Dnndalk;  Srhombcrg's  intrenchmcnts  near, 
oSCk 

Dnndtv,  .Tolin  Graham,  Viscount;  hi:',  com- 
mand of  the  Scottisli  troops  stntlcmed  near 
Watf.inl  to  oppose  tlio  Dutrh,  '24G.  His 
courage  and  military  skill,  "i-io.  His  troops 
di«>lHindcd,  *240.  His  reception  by  James 
11.  at  Whitehall,  243.  Greets  William  at 
8t  James's,  24:1.  Absurd  story  about  Will- 
iam HI.  and  Dundee,  244,  note.  He  re- 
turns to  Scotland  nndcr  an  escort  of  cav- 
alry, 246l    l^rovails  on  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
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don  to  hold  the  CuUo  of  EdinbuiKh  for 
King  jMiicR,  24&,  24$.  His  life  threaten- 
ed br  the  CovcnAntexa,  X4».  Ills  enemy, 
WlUUni  CleUnd,  ^UM.  Applies  to  the  Con- 
Teution  fur  aanistancc,  :tM.  Ills  flight 
from  EdinbuiKh,  2&I.  Ilia  iear  of  anu- 
ainatiun,  'JM.  Succeeds  in  nising  the  dans 
hostile  to  the  Campbells,  299.  Surprises 
Perth,  and  makes  some  Whig  gentlemen 
prisoners,  2W.  His  difficulties  with  the 
Highlanders,  3<i8.  Causes  of  those  diffi- 
culties, o03-3(«.  i:alls  a  C'ouncU  of  War 
to  endeavor  to  induce  the  clans  to  Hubmit 
to  one  command,  «'j07.  Supported  by  the 
Lowland  Lunls,  Duiifenullne  and  Dun- 
kcld,  807.  Ketires  to  his  country  seat  in 
Scotland,  295.  I^etter  from  James  to  hliii 
interLvpted,  296.  Ordered  to  be  arrcsti^d, 
&^.  Escapes  to  the  camp  of  Haedonald 
of  Keppoch,  297.  His  proposal  fi^r  placing 
the  clans  under  one  conmiand  rejected  In 
council,  iMH  Applies  to  King  James  fur 
assistance,  UIO.    The  ssaistanco  promised, 

810.  The  war  suspended,  310.  l>eadly 
hatred  of  the  Covenanters  for  Bnndo(>, 

811.  Summons  the  clans  for  an  expedition 
to  Athol.  822.  Sets  forth  fur  Athol,  822. 
Joined  bv  Cannon  with  the  Irish  foot,  322. 
Arrives  at  Blsir  CaKtle,  822.  Defoats  the 
king's  troops  at  Killlecrankie,  826,  827. 
Mortally  wounded,  028.  Effect  of  his  death, 
831.     Ills  burial-place,  882. 

Dunfermline.  James  Soton,  Eail  of;  sapports 
Ihindee^  a»7. 

Ihinkeld ;  attack  of  the  Highlanders  on  the 
Canicronian  regiment  st,  ii4(iL 

Dnnkeld,  .Tames  Galloway,  Lord;  supports 
Dundee,  807. 

Dnniop,  the  I»rc8byterian  minister,  flOO. 

Dnras,  Marshal ;  his  dcvsstatiun  of  the  Pal- 
atinate, 111. 

Durfry,  Tom,  46. 

Dutch ;  thrlr  joy  and  festivities  on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  III.,  2.  Favors  bestowed 
on  tIjJXHc  who  btoinl  highest  in  tlie  kind's 
OHti-eni.  *.?2.  The  Dutch  army  in  Knglnnd 
siipuri'ssos  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ips- 
wiih,  U7,  OS.  rrvferonce  of  William  IFF. 
for  his  Dutch  favorites,  6J.  Thi«lr  fidelity 
to  him,  hA.  Dutch  soldiers  at  the  rorona- 
tion  of  William  and  Man-,  1(^.  Unfiivor- 
able  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the 
I'reshytciiuns  2G4,  note.  Their  murmur- 
ings  ut  Willinnrs  purtiality  for  England, 
SU4.  Ill  treated  by  Torringtun  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ik'acliy  Head,  M9.  Their  braver^', 
&.V).  The  Dutch  Hlues  at  the  batUe  of  the 
U«>'ne,  f.65,  &(i7,  570,  671,  572. 

Easter  Monday ;  sitting  of  rarliamont  on,  103. 

Eccleslasticid  polity;  vifws  of  William  II F. 
n-specting,  &S.  OpinionM  of  tlic  Earl  uf 
Nottingham  concerning,  72. 

EcclcstHKtical  ConiuiisKion  ;  one  isRued,  425. 
Th(?ir  pniccedingH,  420. 

Edinburgh  ;  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution, 228.  Tho  CasUo  licld  by  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  for  James  II.,  228.  The  College 
of  Justice  dlsanu  themHelvoH  on  Willianrs 
proclamation  being  issued,  220.  Arrival 
of  (.'ovonantTK  from  the  West,  229.  The 
Illshup  of  Fldinburgh  officiates  at  the  Scot- 
tkh  Convintlon,  246.  The  Castle  siim- 
Tiioned  by  the  C(»nvention  to  Biim'ndor, 
248.  K«>t'uKal  of  (rordon  to  sulmiit  to  the 
summons,  24S.    Tho  Earl  of  Leven  calls 


tha  pMfpto  to  inns,  9SS.  Oordon  nrr^  by 
the  Jaoobites  to  fire  on  the  city,  ;:M.  He 
reftiset.857.  William  and  Maiy  proclaba- 
ed  in  Edlnbnivfa.  260.  Formation  of  the 
"ClBb,"27a  TheTolbooCh.2ir7,2S^.  Sur- 
render  of  the  CssUe  to  King  Willlau'i 
tixN^Mi,  813.  The  Session  of  Pariiament  st 
Edinburgh,  815.  I'anic  in  KdinbuiKh  st 
the  news  of  the  battte  of  Killlecrankie,  SSL 
Sittings  of  the  Couita  of  Justice  noom- 
menced,&l2. 

Eland,  Lord ;  his  defense  of  his  father  Hal- 
ifax in  the  Commons.  8T1. 

Eleotions,  Committee  of;  appointed  by  the 
Scottish  Convention,  24& 

Elisabeth,  Queen  ;  schism  of  her  reign.  <% 
Her  r^ection  of  the  Ushopa.  93. 

Elliot,  tho  Jaoobite,  6M.    Arrested,  657. 

Ely,  Bishop  of;  Joins  the  Jacobite  cunapir- 
acy,  653. 

Ely  Cathedral,  37. 

Emigration  of  the  English  frum  Ireland, 

England ;  the  Toleration  Act  a  spramen  of 
the  peculiar  virtues  and  Tices  of  English 
legislation,  76.  The  practical  e1<went  al- 
ways prevails  in  the  Engli»h  legiKlaioro, 
TT.  Declsrcs  war  against  France.  1K«. 
Discontent  in  England  at  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  James  In  Ireland.  V^.  EffiH-t 
produced  in  England  at  the  news  of  the 
persecutions  in  Ireland,  202.  Quohtion 
of  a  Union  between  England  and  Sx-t- 
land  raised.  229.  Hatred  of  the  flnglish 
for  tho  Highlanders  in  1746,  2S1.  A 
strange  reflux  of  public  feeling  in  their 
fsvor,  281.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  V  •". 
8tates-(}eneral.  395.  A  general  f^t  pr  - 
claimed,  499.  Alsrming  svinptonis  of  a 
Jacobite  outbreak  in  the  iiurth  of  En- 
gland, 533.  Dsuger  of  invasion  and  in- 
surrection. 546t  TonrviUe's  tlvrl  in  ihe 
c;hiuinol,  M6.  France  siiccc^iul  f.n  land 
and  at  sea,  56l.  AUnn  of  Fji)r1;ind.  K»l. 
Spirit  of  tho  nation,  5f»2.  AnTljialby  of 
the  EngllHh  to  the  Fnuirb.  r».V,  :>;•!.  At- 
tempts  of  Tonrville  to  make  a  dt^ik-vnt  on 
England,  5S7.     The  country  in  amis  53*1 

EnniKkillou ;  one  of  the  principal  strong- 
holds of  the  Englishry  at  the  tinio  of  the 
Bcvolntion.  127.  Its  situation  and exti^nl 
at  that  period,  127.  Its  l>i^as:e<i  l*rot.s:- 
antism,  127.  It«  r^ -termination  to  rt-Ki." 
Tyrconnel's  twu  reiriments  NHng  «iuar- 
tered  on  them,  127.  Its  srranL'rn>«-nt!i 
for  defense.  127.  Oustavus  Hamilton  aj:- 
polnted  governor  by  his  townsmt-n,  l:fv 
Bends  a  deputation  to  the  Earl  i-f  .Mni:nt- 
joy,  133.  Operations  of  the  Irirfh  tn.^.ps 
against  the  Enniskilleners.  2K  Kf- 
celves  assistance  from  Kirke.  219.  (V!- 
onel  Wolselev  and  LieutAoant  Colom.l 
llerry.  219.  Defeat  the  Irish  st  Newt.vn 
Uutler,  220.  Actions  of  the  Enninkillrft- 
ers,  2lft.  Bravery  of  tho  Kunlakillen  dra- 
goons, 566.  Their  part  in  the  liattJe  vf 
tho  Boyne,  57.1. 

Episcopacy  aboUshod  in  Scotland,  260. 

Episcopalians  of  Scotland  ;  their  ci^n;- 
plaintn,  fili."..  Thtlr  contempt  for  th«»  ti- 
tremo  Presbyterians,  tUii.  Se«»  Clergy, 
Scottish :  I*n'Mbyterian«i. 

Equity ;  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  re- 
lin«»<l  wrirnce.  2(». 

Eme,  lx»uirh,  127,  128. 

I-jTor,  M-ritsof,  S1I». 
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Bmz.  Artliar  0»pd,  Bui  ofi  OoMBlttee 
«f  m  HouM  of  Lords  to  ionanhie  tato 
iofhisd««th,848. 


Bilttti  of  the  rtftlm;  thoir  sanasl  grant 

nneetliic  the  coronunflBt  of  tbo  aol- 

dter7,48. 
Bodiarict ;  the  qaeetion  of  the  poctnre  at 

th^  dlaeueKd  by  the  Boeleriairtleal  Oom- 

mlMionen,  4i7. 
Baler,  77. 

Eoetaoe;  hii  Kildare  men,  16L    - 
Srertaen ;  Admiral  of  the  Dutoh  anjdllanr 

fleet ;  Joina  Torrinffton  at  StHelen*a,  547. 

Hia  hravery  at  the  battle  of  Beaehj  Head, 

(KWi    Takea  the  part  of  proaecutor  at  the 

trial  of  Torrington,  648. 
Ezehequer,  Court  of,  in  Ireland ;  Stephen 

Rloe  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the,  lia 

Almaea  of,  under  Riee,  119. 
Exchequer  Chamber ;  Coronatioa  feaai  in 

the,  107. 
Exelaaion  Bill ;  reference  to  the,  96. 

Faiqnharaona,  the;  their  arrlTal  at  the 
camp  at  Blair,  9iL 

Fkst,  public;  proclaimed  br  William  HI., 
499. 

Ftona;  atate  ofthe,  at  the  period  of  the  Rer- 
oltttion,  37.    Their  povulatlon,  87. 

Fergnaon,  Robert ;  appointed  to  a  ainecure 
in  the  Exciae,  94  Hia  aeditlona  charae- 
ter,  501.  Hia  aervicea  rewarded  br  for- 
emment,  601.  Eagerly  welcomed  bj  the 
Jacobites,  60X.  Becomea  a«nt  between 
Jamea  and  Montgomerr,  61«. 

Fereraham ;  ordera  the  diabanding  of  the 
rojal  annr,  M8. 

FIndi,  Bir  Ueneage;  hta  opinion  on  the 
Coronation  Oath  Bill,  100,  note.  UU  at- 
tempt  to  defend  his  conduct  as  oounael 
acainat  Ruaaell,  846.  Reftiaal  of  the 
Houae  to  hear  him,  346. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land; hia  character,  117.  Ilia  mode  of 
diapenalng  Juatice,  lia 

FlUwilliam,  John,  canon  of  Windsor;  be- 
comea a  nonjuror,  419.  Hia  intimacy 
with  Lord  RuaKlI,  419. 

FiTe  Mile  Act ;  a  grievance  to  the  diaaent- 
ing  dergj,  76. 

Fleet,  the  English;  naral  skirmish  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  fleeta,  188. 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head,  66a 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun ;  extract  from 
hia  work,  280,  note  His  erroneona  polit- 
ical opiniona,  971.    Joina  the  Club,  971. 

Fleoma,  battle  of,  661.  The  newa  carried  to 
William  in  Ireland,  698. 

Foreign  aflklra;  direction  of,  reaerred  to 
himaelf  by  William  III. ,  18.  Sir  WilUam 
Temple,  13.  Ably  managed  by  William, 
61. 

Fort  William  at  Inremeaa  built,  619. 

Fowler,  Edward:  appointed  one  ofthe  Eo- 
oleaiastical  Commissioners,  486. 

Foyle,  river;  flocks  of  wild  swana  on  the, 
199.  Bridge  over  the,  18L  Lord  Gal. 
moy's  encampment  on  the,  181. 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  becomes 
a  nonjuror,  410. 

France :  European  coalition  againbt  her  as- 
cendency, la.  Declares  war  against  the 
SUtea-CJeneral.  36.  Her  military  preat- 
ness  at  the  close  of  the  ITth  century,  39. 
A  formidiiMe  f-ni-iny  at  tlie  accession  of 
William  III.,  60.    Formation  ofthe  great 


eoalltloBagaini*,  111,  8801  War  declared 
agsiiiat,  lliL  Assistance  aflvrded  by  her 
to  Jamea  IL,  160.  Cholea  of  a  French 
embaaaador  to  aeoompanT  James,  16L 
Naval  akirmiah  between  the  English  and 
French  fleeta,  188.  War  raging  an  round 
her,  896.  Effect  produced  in  France  by 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
66L 

Frankenthal,  plaina  of;  devastated  by  Mar- 
ahal  Dnras,  118. 

Fraaera,  the,  89a     Their  arrival  at  the 

^    camp  at  Blair,  884. 

**  French  are  coming,**  the  cry,  668. 

French,  the;  their  mean  opinion  of  the 
Iriah  aa  soldiers,  601.  The  French  army 
of  Louia  XIV.  commanded  by  Marshal 
Humierea,  895.  lu  akirmiah  with  the 
Dutch  and  English  at  Walconrt,  886. 

Friday,  Black,  94. 

Fuller,  William  (Jacobite  measenger) ;  his 
eariy  life,  688.  Bent  from  8t.  Germain's 
with  Jacobite  diq>atchea  to  England,  684. 
Betraya  the  cause  of  the  Jaoolntea,  636. 

Fyne,  Loch,  888. 

OaeUk    Bee  Highlanders. 

Galley-alavea,  667,  668,  691.  An  incident 
related  of  ohe,  691. 

Galleya,  the  French,  587.  Character  of 
their  crewa,  687,  688,  691. 

Galmoy,  Lord ;  his  piart  in  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  181. 

Gardening ;  a  favorite  amusement  of  Will- 
iam III..  60.  The  gardens  of  Hampton 
Court,  51. 

Gwrry,  the  river,  880,  883. 

(barter,  the,  given  by  James  IL  to  Lauxun, 
16a 

George  IT. ;  nicknamed  the  Butcher,  881. 

George  IV. ;  hia  court  at  Holyrood,  888. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark ;  created  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  110.  Offera  to  accompa- 
ny William  to  Ireland,  548.  Impolitely 
treated  by  William,  548. 

Ckorge,  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt:  his 
ahare  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  6<i6, 
667. 

Germanic  federation ;  Joina  the  mat  coali- 
tion, 111.  Manifesto  of,  declaring  war 
against  France,  116. 

German V,  Emperor  of;  condudea  a  treaty 
with  the  BUtea-General,  806. 

Gibbona,  Grinling;  bis  carvings  at  Hump- 
ton  Court,  61. 

Ginkell,  General :  aent  to  suppress  the  re- 
volt of  the  Scotch  regiments  at  Ipswich, 
8&  His  share  in  thehattle  of  the  Boyne, 
566.  Accompanies  the  king  to  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  604 

Glasgow;  the  cathedral  attacked  by  the 
Covenantera,  88a  Extent  of  the  town, 
888.    Archbishop  of.  957,  969. 

Glengaril!^  pass  of,  196. 

Glengarry;  his  quarrel  with  a  Lowland 
gentleman,  619. 

Glengarry ;  ita  atate  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution compared  with  ita  preaent  condi- 
tion, 999. 

Glenroy,  Lake  of,  894 

Gloucester,  William,  Duke  of  (son  of  the 
Princess  Anne> ;  his  birth  and  baptism, 
368. 

Godolphin,  Sidney ;  nominated  (/*ommis- 
sioner  of  the  Treaaurv.  19.  His  useful- 
neas,  19.     Hated  by  his  collcaguea,  6:i. 
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Ills  Buperiorlty  over  them  In  flnandal 
knowledge,  69.  His  retirement  from  the 
Treasury,  4S6u 

Goldsmith,  Oliver;  his  dldiko  for  the 
Highlands  of  ScoUand  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution,  474  His  comparison  of  Hol- 
land with  Scotland,  273,  note. 

Gordon,  Duke  of;  prerailed  on  by  Dan- 
dee  and  Balearras  to  hold  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  for  King  James,  946,  248w 
His  commnnlcation  with  Dundee,  284. 
Requested  by  the  Jacobites  to  fire  on  the 
city,  256.  His  rcftisal,  267.  Besieged  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  813.  Polite  and 
facetious  messages  between  the  besiegers 
and  the  bctdeged,  314  Sarrenders  the 
castle  to  William's  troops,  813. 

Gormanstown,  Lord;  his  part  in  the  aiego 
of  Londonderry,  181. 

Government ;  the  Whig  theory  of,  10.  The 
first,  of  William  III.,  16.  General  mal- 
administration  iVom  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution,  69u  Absurd  theory  of, 
as  tinght  by  the  clergy  of  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  406. 

Grace,  Act  of;  the,  of  William  III.  for  po- 
litical offenses,  620.  Distinctions  between 
an  Act  of  Grace  and  an  Act  of  Indemnity, 
620,  6il.     The  Act  passed,  524 

Grafton,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of;  rumors 
of  his  determination  to  Join  his  nncle  at 
Saint  Germain's,  29.  Takes  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  WillUm  and  Mary,  20. 
Carries  the  king's  crown  at  the  corona- 
tion, 107.  Has  the  colonelcy  of  the  First 
Rct^mcnt  of  Foot  Guards  conferred  on 
him  by  William,  613.  Accompanies 
Marlborough  on  bis  expedition  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  612.  Struck  down  at 
the  assault  on  Cork,  614 

Grameis,  the  lost  epic  Latin  poem  of  Phil- 
lIppB,  aOO,  uoto. 

Granard,  Lord ;  one  of  the  Peers  of  James's 
Iris]]  Parliament ;  enters  his  protest 
Against  the  rt>pcal  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, 103. 

Grants,  the,  29a  Join  Mackay,  302.  Their 
territory  invaded  by  the  CJamerons,  808. 
Join  Sir  Thomas  Liviogstone  against 
the  Highlanders,  613. 

GuBtavus,  King  of  Sweden,  45. 

Gwyn,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
100,  note. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act;  suspension  of  the,  47. 
Sarnann  and  invective  caused  by  the 
meaaiire,  4-i,  45. 

Ilal'^s,  Sir  Edward;  his  impeachment  for 
higli  tn-nson,  .102.  Committed  to  the 
Tower,  4G2. 

Halifax,  George  Saville,  Marqncss  of;  his 
part  in  the  proclamation  of  William  and 
Mary,  1.  His  remark  on  the  reactionary 
fi'dinp  of  tljc  people,  9.  Takes  charge 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  15.  Public  feeling 
roffardin^  him,  16.  Declines  the  offer  of 
the  Croat  Seal,  19.  His  alarm  at  the  re- 
volt of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  36.  His 
antipiithy  to  Danby.  57.  I^ad  of  public 
business  imposed  on  iiim,  5S.  His  dis- 
tractions,  cauKtHl  by  the  jValousios  and 
quarrels  of  liis  subordinates,  5:>.  Not  in 
the  list  of  promotions  at  the  coronation, 
110.  His  cautious  policy,  110.  Calnm- 
nious  accusation  brought  against  him, 
134     Attacked  by  Howe  In  the  House  | 


of  Commons,  and  by  Monroonth  In  ths 
Lords,  868,  869.  His  letter  to  L«dy  Rus- 
sell,  87a  AboolTcd  by  a  nu^jority  of  tha 
Commons,  871. .  Retires  from  the  Speak- 
ership of  the  House  of  Lords,  449.  Ei. 
amined  by  the  Murder  Committee  of  tLe 
House  of'^  Lords,  464  Defended  by  Sey- 
mour in  the  Lower  House  against  the  at- 
tacks of  John  Hampden,  466.  Abatcacnt 
of  the  animosity  of  the  House  against 
him,  467.  His  rerignation  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  4S6.  His  reUrement  from  pnblie 
business  artfiilly  alluded  to  by  Drrdcn  in 
the  dedication  to  Arthur,  602. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  rapported  by  the 
Whigs  in  the  ScotUth  Conrcntion,  246. 
His  character,  246.  Elected  prerideot 
of  the  Convention,  247.  His  fierce  sd- 
dress  to  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
264  266.  Declared  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner  of  Scotland,  2C7.  His  discontent. 
816.  His  refhsal  to  pass  the  Acts  of  the 
Convention,  217.  His  false,  gmdy  char- 
acter, 62a  Saying  of  King  WiUiam  re- 
spccting  him,  620.  His  indignation  at 
the  passing  of  the  clause  of  the  bill  for 
fixing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Scotland,  which  sanctioned  the  acts  ot 
the  Western  fanatics,  626. 

Hamilton,  Anthony;  sererely  wounded  at 
the  baUle  of  Mewton  BuUer,  220. 

Hamilton,  Gustavns;  aimointed  gorenor 
of  Enniskillen,  128L 

Hamilton,  Richard;  his  foreign  mllitarr 
service,  187.  His  dlstingaished  wit,  137. 
Sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  Conndl,  ISi: 
Sent  to  negotiate  with  Tyroonnel,  187. 
His  perfidy,  138,  14a  His  march  into 
Ulster  with  an  army,  147.  Tvrror  of  his 
name,  148.  Marches  agminst  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  ^forth,  155.  Rosen  and 
Maumout  placed  over  his  head.,  109.  Ap- 
pointed second  in  command  at  the  sirge 
of  Londonderry,  178.  Takes  the  chief 
command  at  the  death  of  Maumont,  179. 
Superseded  in  the  chief  command  by 
Count  Rosen,  207.  Rosen  recalled,  and 
Hamilton  again  assumes  the  chief  com- 
mand, 210.  His  tricks  and  lies  to  dis- 
courage the  betdeged,  2ia  His  share  in 
the  battle  of  tho  Iloyne,  570,  57 1,  572. 
Wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
before  William,  674 

Hamilton,  the  Rev.  Andrew,  of  EnuUkll- 
len,  12S,  note. 

Hampden,  John ;  presides  at  a  committee 
to  present  an  address  to  William  IIL 
on  the  barbarities  of  I.onis  of  France, 
116.  His  power  and  prosperity,  464 
His  malevolence,  464  Ills  dii^'Vaceful 
appearance  before  the  Murder  I'ommittpo 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  465.  His  bilt** 
speech  in  a  committee  of  the  nhole 
House  of  Commons,  465.  Flxdudr-d  from 
the  now  House  of  C-ommons  at  the  gen- 
eral rlcction  of  1600,  4%. 

Hampden,  Richard;  appointed  a  0>mmis- 
sioner  of  the  Treasury,  19.  His  <>bjoe- 
tions  to  Aaron  Smith  as  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury,  24  Appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  4*.i6. 
Hampton  Court:  removal  of  the  Court  to, 
50.  The  palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  6a 
The  gardens  and  buildings  of  William 
IIL,  51. 
Harbord,  William,  member  for  Launees* 
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ton :  |]ift>niift  fhe  HenM  of  the  rerolt  of 
the  Scotch  troops,  M. 

HarloU;  the  broken  of  the  Court  of 
ChariesILSOL 

HMtinn'e  reRlmflnt,  8S1.  Its  unbroken 
order  at  Kflliecrmnkie,  837,  930.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  664 

**Hear,  hoar/*  origin  of,  In  Parliament, 
«T. 

Hearth-monej,  or  chimney-tax ;  its  nnfair- 
ncM,  Sa  AbollBhed  at  the  request  of 
William  IIL,  84. 

Hebrides;  possesdons  of  the  ICaedonalds 
In  the,  285. 

Ileidelberg ;  destrored  bj  the  French  under 
Marshal  Duras,  119. 

Heinsius,  Anthony,  pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, 61.  Causer  of  the  aversion  with 
which  he  regiuided  France,  68.  His  oor- 
z«spondenoe  with  WUIlam  III.,  68.  His 
importance  after  the  death  of  William, 
68. 

Henderson,  Major;  takes  tho  oommand  of 
the  Cameronlans  after  the  death  of  Col- 
onel Cleland,  840L  Mortally  wounded, 
840. 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  England; 
appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
iniralty.  IS.  His  scrriocs  to  his  country, 
1&  Skirmishes  with  tho  French  fleet  in 
Bantry  Bay,  160.  Vote  of  thanks  to  Her- 
bert  passed,  188.  Returns  with  his  squad- 
ron to  Portsmouth,  891. 

Hewson ;  tho  Scotch  fanatic  of  Londonder- 
ry, ITT. 

Hiekea,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester;  be- 
eomes  a  nonjuror,  416.  His  learning, 
416l  His  views  of  passive  obedience,  416. 
His  brother  John,  416.    His  bigotry,  416. 

Hlekes,  John,  416. 

High  Church  party ;  the,  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  63.  Origin  of  the  term,  63. 
Tenderness  of  their  r^s<^  fo^  James  II. , 
M.  Their  distaste  for  the  Articles,  86. 
Their  leaning  toward  Arminianlsm,  66. 
Their  numencal  strength  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  103.  The  High  Church 
Clergy  divided  on  the  sul^ect  of  tho 
Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  808. 
They  eonstitute  a  majority  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  448.  Their  refhsal 
to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  comprehen- 
sion, 446. 

High  Commission  Court,  0.  Its  decrees 
every  where  acknowledged  to  be  nullities, 

Hlffhlanders;  their  characteristics  at  the 
tune  of  the  Revolution,  8T6.  Their  relig- 
ion at  that  period,  876.  Their  dwellings, 
flTi  Their  virtues,  277.  Lofty  courtcfiy 
of  their  chiefs,  87&  Value  of  their  facul- 
ties if  developed  by  civilisation,  8T9. 
Contempt  of  the  Lowlanders  for  them, 
870.  The  poem  "  How  the  first  Hieland- 
man  was  made,**  880,  note.  Their  com- 
plete Butijugatlon  in  1746,  881.  Hatred 
of  the  populace  of  London  for  the  very 
Bight  of  the  tartan,  881.  Strange  reflux 
of  feeling  in  England  in  favor  of  the 
Highlanders,  281.  Applause  given  to 
Celtic  manners,  customs,  and  literature, 
282.  Peculiar  nature  of  Jacobitisra  in 
the  Highlands,  283.  Tyranny  of  clan 
over  clan,  2S5.  Jealousy  of  tho  ascend- 
ency of  tlie  Campbells,  2S6.  The  battle 
«f  Inverlochy,  287.    Tho  Marquess  of  Ar- 


gyle,  187.  Execution  of  his  son.  Earl 
Archibald,  287.  His  grandson,  288.  Tho 
Stewarts  and  Macnaghtens,  888.  Alarm 
of  the  ehleftalns  at  the  restoration  of  the 
power  of  Argyle,  888,  et  seq.  The  Mac- 
leans, the  Camerons,  and  Lochiel,  289. 
Insurrection  of  the  clans  hostile  to  tho 
Campbells,  899.  The  gathering  at  Loch- 
aber,899.  Military  character  ofthe  High- 
landers, 800,  ct  seq.  Want  of  harmony 
among  the  clans  when  under  one  com- 
mand, S06.  Quarrels  among  them,  807. 
Their  conduct  at  the  battle  of  KlUiecran- 
kic,  S26,  8271  Retire  to  the  Castlo  of 
Blair,  832.  Arrival  of  re-enforoemcnts 
at  the  camp  at  Blair,  834.  General  Can- 
non's difficultlca,  8£6.  Their  attack  on 
the  Cameronian  regiment  at  Dnnkcld  re- 
pulsed, 840.  Dissolution  of  the  H  ighland 
army,  841.  Surprised  and  routed  at 
Strathspey,  G1& 

Highlands;  breaking  out  of  war  in  the, 
871.  Their  state  at  that  period.  272, 273. 
Captain  Burt's  descriptions  of  them,  272. 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  opinion  of  them,  273. 
Hardships  endured  by  travelers  in,  27G. 
The  politics  of  tho  Highlands  not  under- 
stood by  the  government,  800,  801.  Vis- 
count Tarbct,  801.  Smallness  of  tho  sum 
required  to  scttlo  the  discontented,  801. 
Poverty  of  the  Celtic  chiefs,  301.  Mac- 
kay*s  indecisive  campaign  in  tho  High- 
lands, 802.  The  war  suspended,  310. 
The  Cameronian  regiment  rained,  312. 
The  war  breaks  out  again,  S21.  Shut  out 
by  a  chain  of  posts  from  the  Lowlands, 
848.  The  war  recommenced,  618.  Buchan 
surprised,  and  the  war  extinguished,  G18. 

Highwaymen,  in  the  time  of  William  IIL, 
63. 

Hill ;  left  in  oommand  of  Fort  William  at 
Inverness,  619. 

Hodges,  Colonel  Robert ;  his  gallantry  at 
the  skirmish  of  Walcourt,  306. 

Holidays  of  the  Church,  ancient ;  held  in 
disgust  by  rigid  Covenanters,  226. 

Holland ;  rejoicings  in,  on  the  acecssion  of 
William  III.,  2.  Expenses  of  her  expe- 
dition under  William  III.  repaid  to  her, 
84.  War  declared  against  her  by  France, 
86.  The  English  contineent,  under  tho 
Count  Schombcrg,  86.  Natural^  resent- 
ment of,  at  the  conduct  of  Torrin'gton  to- 
ward the  Duteh  fleet  at  Bcachy  Head,  666. 
A  special  embassador  sent  to  assuage  her 
anger,  665. 

Holland  House;  the  temporary  residence 
of  William  and  Mary,  kL 

Holt;  Sir  John ;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Kin^s  Bench,  21.  His  opinion  re- 
specting the  revenue  of  James  II.,  81. 

Holyrood  Palace,  28a 

Hondekoeter,  the  painter,  61. 

Hopkins,  Exeklel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry, 
131.  Preaches  the  doctrine  of  non-rcsist- 
anco,  131, 132.    Withdraws  trom  tho  city, 

Hounslow,  the  troops  at;  reviewed  by 
Queen  Mary,  600. 

House  of  Commons :  the  Convention  turned 
into  a  Parliament,  24.  The  Convention 
of  1660  compared  with  that  of  1689,  26. 
Discussion  on  the  bill  declaring  the  Con- 
vention a  Parliament,  27.  Passes  the 
bill,  2a  Tho  Oath  of  Allegiance,  20. 
Power  ofthe  llouso  over  the  supplies,  82. 
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DiacvMion  rcipoctinK  hearth-mone^,  8S. 
Puaefl  a  K^^ut  for  refmytna  the  Vnited 
l*rovinoeH  the  expeiiaoe  of  WUlUm's  ex- 
pedition, S4  Alarm  reapccUng  the  de- 
fection of  the  Kcottiiih  rvKlnicnts  at  Ipa- 
wich,  35.  PaMOfl  the  fint  Mutiny  Bill, 
41.  Hiispends  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  43. 
Views  of  the  House  reepocting  the  8ae- 
ramental  Test,  98.  Leave  givi-n  to  bring 
In  a  bill  for  repealing  the  Corporation 
Act,  99.  The  debate  adjourned  and  never 
revived,  lUU.  Carries  a  clause  in  the  bill 
for  settling  the  oaths  of  fi'alty  oompoliing 
the  oicTKy  to  talce  the  oath^  104. ,  Passes 
the  bill  for  settling  the  Coronation  Oath, 
106.  Its  address  to  the  King  on  the  bar- 
barities  rouimitted  by  Louis  of  France  in 
the  I'alatinate,  lltfw  Invectives  appU«d 
to  him,  116.  Its  niunifionnt  relief  afford- 
rd  to  the  lYotcstant  fugitives  from  Ire- 
land, 2<)o.  Brings  in  a  bill  for  reversing 
the  st'ntenott  on  Oates,  STio.  Coufcrviico 
with  tlif  Lords,  3&3,  854.  The  bill  drop- 
pi^,  'i£l!i.  Keuionstrance  sent  to  the 
lionls  on  their  uncourti>ous  beliavior  to 
the  Commons,  :{55.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
psssfd,  ',M.  Brjection  of  an  amendment 
of  the  liords,  U57.  Disputes  reKpei-ting 
tho  lUll  of  Indemnity,  36H.  The  MU  al- 
lowed to  drop,  SOU.  Kesolution  of  tho 
llouiM)  that  a  pardon  can  not  be  allowed 
to  bar  a  parliamentary  impeachment, 
86S.  Its  grant  to  tSchombei-g,  S74  Its 
votes  of  supply  for  carrying  on  tho  war 
in  Ireland  and  against  France,  45(1l  In- 
quiry into  naval  abuses,  453.  Violence 
of  the  WhigM,  461.  Impeachment  a,  401. 
The  Corporation  Bill  brought  in,  407. 
Great  mustiT  uf  both  parties  for  dlHCUss- 
Ing  thi'  bill.  4T1.  Tumultuous  drliate, 
4t'i.  The  two  obnoxious  clanft-s  loiit,  472. 
Tliu  Indemnity  Hill  liruu^hl  forwartl 
a^nin,  47a.  Tho  riiM>  and  progn'KH  of  pur- 
liuiiit  ulary  rorniptinn  in  England,  4K>. 
Hetth  inrnt  of  the  n-viuuo,  fHW.  Bill  for 
declaring  all  tlut  acts  of  tho  lat4>  rarlia- 
nicnt  to  be  valid,  t>\X  The  Abjuration 
Bin,  516.  An  Act  of  (iraoe  read  and 
pabMi'd,  blil-lrlA.  'i'ho  I^arlinmunt  pro- 
rogued, 5J4.  ]&  af s  •nibled,  042.  A  bill 
intruduccd,  appointing  ConiniiK8iMni.'r8  to 
cxumiiio  anil  state  th*-  public  accounts, 
Mil.  Th(<  Ways  and  Means,  04H.  A  bill 
confiwating  the  estates  of  tlio  Irish  rebel h 
bron^ht  in  and  paMifd,  645.  Tlie  bill 
MHluIruHn  in  tho  Ix»rdii,  tV45. 
Hous.'  of  I^.nls;  visited  by  William  IIL, 
-T.  Willlunrs  atiw-nt  to  the  bill  declar- 
ing Ibo  Convontion  a  rarlianient,  1'8,  'JV. 
Tho  Oath  of  Allcj-ianw,  M».  DlsciiSHlon 
rohpocting  hrarlh  money,  .'J3.  I'aMsvs  the 
first  Mutiny  Bill,  41.  Suf«]>onilH  the 
llalM-HH  CiMpns  Act,  43.  The  valuable, 
but  ncyb-cti  d,  An-hivi'K  of  the  IIoum-,  H2, 
nut4>.  Bill  fwr  stttling  the  OattiH  of  AI- 
h'gianci'  niul  Supn'miicy,  W.  Ki-ji'ntion 
of  11  nioti'in  for  the  nlHilition  of  the  Sacra- 
nientJil  Test.  Kxi.  Dohat**  on  the  Com- 
prfhcuKiun  Kill,  10().  Ditfcussions  and 
e«»nfi'A'n«iH  un  the  bill  for  M'ttling  the 
oatlis  uf  ftalty,  10:{.  104.  PasHes  the  bill 
for  Hi'ttling  tin;  Coronatiun  Oath,  107. 
Commits  ()at4>A  to  the  Murshalsca  for 
breach  of  privilege,  u50.  Takes  the  opin- 
ion of  the  .ludgcH  on  OatoH's  c.ih«',  S5tl. 
Kefustts  to  rcvvrso  his  sentenra-,  ;;5L    A 


MU  brought  into  tho.  Commoiu  annullfaif 
the  sentence,  8fic>,  3&3.  The  commitbx 
Appointctd  to  inquire  into  the  cimn- 
■tances  attending  the  death  of  EeM-z,  SC 
Keveraes  the  sentence  on  the  (Ur!  of  Ber. 
ooihire,  847.  Sentenee  of  Titns  Oaln 
brought  before  it  by  writ  of  error,  549. 
EmbarraMmcnt  of  the  H  ou  w,  S53.  Con . 
ference  with  the  C>>mmr.na.  :ih\^  r54.  The 
bill  dropped,  365.  Tlie  Bill  of  Kightii 
passed  by  the  Commons,  Sfibft.  Ttie  I^trds' 
amendment,  357.  Retirement  of  Halifax, 
440,  45a  The  Ilonse  appoints  a  C-oio- 
mltteo  of  Murder,  463.  Bill  introduced 
declaring  all  the  aeU  of  the  late  fariia- 
ment  to  be  valid,  518.  A  second  Abjsra- 
tion  Bill  introduced  into  the  Iloufee  of 
Lords,  519.  An  Act  of  Grace  read  and 
passed,  5:iO~5iM.  The  Parliament  pro- 
rogued, 524.  SeaMembled,6l2.  The  bill 
for  eonfisratlng  the  estates  of  the  Irinh 
rebels  withdrawn,  645. 

Howard,  Blr  Kobert ;  his  noble  birth,  S5jL 
His  had  poetry,  dbi.  Calls  the  attatttum 
of  (he  House  of  Commons  to  thr  unjust 
decision  of  the  Lorda  respecting  the  sen- 
Uoice  on  Dates,  852.  His  motion  on  the 
Corporation  Bill,  468w  Ilia  clause  IvA  on 
tho  debate,  4li. 

Howe,  John,  or  **Jack  Howe;'*  appoiotrd 
Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  <jaern,  ii.  UU 
singular  character,  ^  lYoposfs  to  send 
the  Dntch  soldiers  to  snppresa  the  revolt 
of  the  Scotch  regimenU  at  Ipswich.  3«. 
His  advocacy  of  strong  measures  fi»r  Ire- 
land, ){<>4.  His  InttonpcTate  motion  in 
the  House,  S67.  His  attack  on  Cairmsr- 
thcn,  tt67.     And  on  Halifax.  Z6». 

HugiiiMiots  in  exile  in  Holland;  Ihi ir  Joy 
on  the  acci-Hsiou  of  William  aiid  Mary,  S. 
Iti>gimeiits  of,  rahk^  in  England  to  ar- 
coiniMiny  SrJiiunliert;  to  IrvUud.  'Ali. 
Th»:ir  conspiracy  at  Dundalk.  lsJ>.  Thnr 
sharu  in  tlie  battle  of  the  Bovuc,  IjCH^  5To. 
572. 

Uunic,  Hir  ratrick :  his  chararU'r  aft  -r  hUs 
ri'tum  from  ••xili\  ^o.  lit-  join*  tli>- 
♦'Club"  in  Edinlmrgh,  if71. 

Ilumieres,  Marshal ;  hU  army  n,.ar  llio 
ijitraits  of  Dover,  lAl. 

Hyde,  Ijidy  Henrietta;  her  attendance  m 
the  coronation  of  William  ami  MAry.  loT. 
Marri^Kl  to  the  VatI  of  l»alktitli,  l":. 
note. 

Impeachment,  parliamentary:  n-Mi'.utii.n 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  pari  -n 
can  not  lie  pleaded  in  bar  of  ixjiiH^ai  h- 
mcnt,  set). 

Indemnity,  Bill  of;  diaputos  in  lariin- 
ment  about,  35(^  Suffered  to  tln.'p.  ;»•■ 
1><  )>ateB  on  the,  renewctl,  47;i.  Tl\  -  iii<H-k 
Bill  of  Indtinnity  for  King  -lanu  a,  A'*.^ 
Differenci*  lietwren  an  Act  uf  lm'.<  mni:> 
and  an  Act  of  (trace,  52<\ 

Indeiiendents;  large  numbers  of,  at  tLo  ]»■- 
riod  of  the  Kcvulution,  «7.  Their  vi**.-. 
respecting  the  sovereignty  of  c\cry  cvn- 
grcgation  of  lielievers,  67. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of.  9.  GratilUxi'' 
of  the  Dissenters  for  the.  Cb. 

Innocent  XI. :  his  death,  3ii7.  Hin  Ktranc' 
fato,  3t»7.     Kffect  of  his  death,  lii/l. 

Invcrary  Castle,  I'Sjt,  2i«l,  31t». 

Inverlochy,  battle  of,  iSl. 

Invemeas;  founded  by  Bazoos,  2^3^     Insi.'- 
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kBoe  vith  vMoh  tlM  bnnrhan  wtrt  treat- 
ed ty  the  MMdonalfU,  SM.  The  tovn 
fthnatflDed  by  MMdonald  of  KevpOGfa,  296. 
BttUeiiientofthedlaiMite.88&  %rtWUl- 
Um  bailt  and  garriaoned,  61flL 

IiiTeiiieM-sbire  ;  powewions  of  the  Mac- 
donaldB  in,  2S& 

looa.  Island  of,  29i. 

Ipewich ;  revolt  of  the  Scottleh  reglmentB 
at,  86. 

Ireland ;  itate  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Berolu- 
tion,  117.  The  ciril  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Cathollea,  117 ;  Lord  Dep- 
nij  Trrconnel,  117.  The  Courte  of  Just- 
iee,  117-.119.  The  Manidpal  instltaUons, 
119.  Borougha,  119.  Aldermen  and  ehbr- 
ifb,  119.  The  militanr  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Faplete,  190.  Jf  utnal  enmi- 
ty between  the  Engliahiy  and  Iriabry, 
19a  Panic  among  the  En^iahry,  122. 
Emigration  fh>m  Ireland  to  £ngland,192. 
An  illnstration  of  the  general  state  of  the 
kingdom,  19a  Infieated  with  wolvea  at 
the  time  of  the  Rerolntlon,  198.  Mns- 
teringa  of  the  Engliahry,  12d.  Conduct 
of  the  EnniakiUenera,  127.  Alarm  of  the 
people  of  Londondeiry,  180.  Effect  of 
the  news  of  the  Revolntlon  in,  133. 
lloun^oy  sent  to  padfy  tho  ProtesUnts 
of  Ulster,  133.  William  III.  opens  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Tyroonnel,  18d.  Tyrcon- 
nel  determines  to  raise  tho  Irish,  138. 
Sends  lecret  instructions  to  offer  Ireland 
to  tho  King  of  France,  139.  Arming  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  14a  HaUU  of  tho 
Irish  peasant,  140.  Exhortations  of  the 
prlestH  to  their  flocks  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle with  the  Saxon,  14a  Tho  Irish  army, 
140.  General  arnUng,  141.  The  country 
overrun  with  banditti,  141.  Barbarity 
and  filtbiness  of  the  Bnppareea,  14-1 
Landing  of  James  at  Kinsale,  164.  Ilis 
entry  into  Dublin,  167.  The  two  fisctions 
at  the  Castle,  1G9-1G1  James's  Journey 
to  ITlstor,  166.  The  country  impoverish- 
ed, IM,  167.  Londonderry  besieged,  178, 
ct  acq.  Character  of  the  Irish  gfrntleman 
of  the  period  of  tho  Revolution,  1S6,  180. 
A  Parliament  convened  by  James  in  Dub- 
lin, 138.  Acts  passed  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Protestants, 
189.  Excuses  for  the  bigot  legislators, 
189.  Distrust  of  tho  Irish  for  James, 
193.  Issue  of  l>aso  money,  104.  Cruvl 
peraecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, 190,  90a  Their  escape  to  England, 
208.  Alarm  in  Dublin  at  the  news  f^m 
Londondeny,  207.  The  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry raised,  916.  The  battle  of 
Mewton  Butler,  22a  Preparations  for  a 
campaign  in  Ireland,  372.  Landing  of 
gchomlierg  in  Ireland,  376,  881.  SUte 
of  the  country,  876.  Causes  of  the  do- 
feats  and  disgraces  of  the  Iriah  troops, 
37a  SchomberK'a  operations,  38L  In- 
quiry of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  463. 
King  William  determines  to  go  him- 
self to  Ireland,  481.  Preparations  in 
England  for  the  first  war,  624.  The 
administration  of  James  at  Dublin,  biTi. 
Condition  of  tho  country  according  to 
Lausun,  629.  Its  state  along  the  march 
of  William  III.,  660.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyno,  rm.  Flight  of  James  to  Franc«, 
630.     Surmnder  of  Waterfurd  to  Will- 


lam,  sot.  The  Irish  army  collected  at 
Umerick,60a  IHseontent  of  tho  l-Yench, 
eoa  Siege  of  Limerick,  6ia  WiUlam 
returns  to  England,  leaving  a  commis- 
sion to  govern  Ireland,  611.  Marlbor- 
ough's expedition  to  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Sails,  6l£  Cork  taken,  614.  Kinaale 
■urrendera,  616. 

IrUh  Night,  the,  861. 

lalay,  the  abode  of  Celtic  royalty,  299. 

lales.  Lordship  of  the ;  claimed  by  the  Mac- 
donalds,202. 

Jacobites;  their  struggles  against  the  bill 
for  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parlia- 
ment, 97, 2a  Their  agiUtion  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  biU,  29.  Their  spirit  broken 
by  the  defection  of  Seymour,  sa  Many 
of  them  arrested  and  confined,  43.  Sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  43. 
Strong  feeling  against  the  Jacobite  priests 
in  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  K^  Jaco- 
bite liOrds  at  tho  coronation  uf  William 
and  Mary,  107.  Extract  fToni  on  c  of  their 
lampoons,  100,  note.  Difference  between 
English  and  Irish  Jacobitism,  100.  Jac- 
obite pamphlets  in  favor  of  Jamca,  902. 
The  Jacobites  of  the  Scottish  Conven- 
tion, 246.  Their  determination  to  op- 
pose the  Kstat<4  by  force,  '263.  Their  de- 
signs frustrated,  266.  Arrival  of  the 
Diike  of  Quecnsbcrry  in  Edinburgh,  266. 
They  request  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  flro 
on  Edinburgh,  26a  Ilia  rrfusal,  267. 
Their  spirit  quelled,  itiH.  ]\>culiar  na- 
ture  of  Jacobitism  in  the  Highlands,  283. 
Their  disgust  at  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters from  James  to  Dundeo  and  Balcar- 
ras,  29a  The  Duke  of  Gordon  hurrvndcrs 
the  Castle  of  I-Minburgh  to  William's 
troops,  313.  Jacobite  imputations  on 
Marlborough,  89a  The  nonjurors,  401, 
407.  Accofi-Hions  to  the  strou^th  of  the 
Jacobite  pariy,  601,  502.  Their  hopes 
from  William's  Journey  into  Ireland,  602. 
Their  plans,  680.  Their  cause  fietrayed 
by  Fuller,  633.  Their  dismay.  535.  Their 
anxiety  at  the  trial  of  Crono,  544.  Clar- 
endon, another  noted  member  of  their 
Krty,  arrfstcd  and  lodged  in  tlic  Tower, 
7.  Threatened  invasion  of  the  French, 
661,  662.  Dangers  of  the  Jacobites,  6M. 
Character  of  the  Jacobite  press,  693. 
Methods  of  distributing  their  produc 
tions,  694.  The  Jacobite  Form  of  Pray- 
er and  Humiliation  aAer  tlie  battle  of  tho 
Boyne,  604.  Jacobite  iutrigues  with 
Montgomery,  6ia  Their  army  routed 
at  Strathspey,  618.  Forswear  themselves, 
621.  Find  themselves  In  a  minority,  621. 
Their  rage,  622.  Their  aitattk  on  that 
clause  of  the  bill  for  establishing  the  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  of  Hcotland, 
which  sanctioned  the  acts  of  tho  Western 
fanatics,  626.  Tlieir  coalition  with  the 
Club  dissolved,  62&  Letter  from  Mary 
of  Modena  to  the  Club,  62a  Formation 
of  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  051.  Meeting 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  C52.  They 
determine  to  send  Preston  to  St.  Ger- 
main's, 664.  Papers  Intrusted  to  him, 
(VM.  Information  of  the  plot  given  to 
Caermarthon,  056.  Preston  and  his  men 
arrested,  657.  The  Jacobites  terror- 
stricken,  663. 

James  I. :  gives  the  site  of  Derry  to  the 
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Corporation  of  I/>ndon,  12S.  Ills  treatise 
on  the  PoiHj  as  .Vntlchriut,  462,  note. 
JamGii  11.:  react l«.'nary  feeling  In  hi*  fa- 
Tor,  7.  This  feeling  extinguished  by 
himself,  0.  DiscuBsion  rc-spicting  his 
revenue  while  on  the  throne,  30.  Amount 
of  his  re^-enue,  31.  His  civility  to  tho!»e 
who  did  not  cruM  hlni,  44^.  MaladmintR- 
trati'.n  during  his  reign,  66.  llis  correc- 
tiuu  of  8omc  <»f  the  gross  abuses  of  the 
navy,  IW.  His  pusillanimity  and  de- 
pendtnco  on  Frnnee,  66.  Tenderness 
with  which  he  was  regarded  during  his 
exile  l.y  the  H  Igh  Church  party,  64  His 
pitoout  ttppo.ils  to  Vienna  and  Madrid. 
111.  ri:ic*'s  the  civil  and  military  power 
in  till-  hands  of  the  Papists  In  Ireland. 
llT-.li'O.  Mountjoy  and  Kico  sent  from 
iVrconnei  to  hlni,'l3S.  Causi^s  Mount- 
joy  to  be  sent  to  the  BaKtile,  l+s.  He  de- 
tcrmint-s  to  go  to  Ireland,  14S.  Assist- 
ance afforded  to  him  by  Louis,  150.  Com- 
forts prepared  for  him  on  the  voyage, 
tb\i.  Vuyi  his  farewell  visit  to  Ver- 
sailles, 160.  Sl'Is  <»ut  for  Brest,  151.  His 
retinue,  101.  The  (.V)unt  of  Avaux 
choM'n  as  enibaKsador  to  accumpauy 
James  to  Inland,  U>'2.  I^nds  at  Kin- 
sale,  IM.  J^^ariis  that  his  cause  is  pros- 
pering', ir»5.  i*roc»«d3  to  Cork,  160. 
Tyrcoiin'.l  arrivi-s  tlif^re,  V>6.  Leaves 
C-Mvk  for  iMiblin,  160.  His  progress, 
16lV  Uiaches  Dublin,  157.  His  entry 
Into  th<;  city,  l.'u,  16S.  Holds  a  I'ri^y 
iU)unril,  16S.  Ishuea  a  proclamation 
convoking  a  Parliament  in  l)ublin,  160. 
Tactions  nl  Dublin  (JaHtle,  10(».  He  de- 
tenuint  s  to  jro  to  risttr,  10<>.  ITij  jour- 
ney to  ri;:tir.  ItkJ.  llrarhes  Ch.irlemont, 
106.  Arrives  nt  Omuirh,  107.  Alnnninj; 
informal icn  reaches  him,  his  He  do 
terminii*  to  proceed  to  I^judonderry 
lo:'.  AppiDaclu's  th«^  Willi.;  c-f  London- 
derry, and  hi.j  ^t:l^t  tin  <i  on,  ITiJ.  Suni- 
mon'-j  the  iMhal-iUmss  to  Ftirronder,  ITS. 
Their  ninsal,  I7s,  L'l  tnrns  to  Dublin, 
and  intru.t-i  the  i;\f\ri-  to  his  oltieers,  IT'S. 
Ordrrs  a  Te  Denm  f..r  the  naval  skir- 
mibh  in  liantry  Hay,  18.*.  Meeting  of 
the  I'urlianmit  of  .James  in  Dubliu,  l-^:. 
His  K[Hn\\  finni  the  throne,  1S<5.  Little 
in  couinioM  1;itween  liini  und  1i!n  Parli:*- 
nunt.  li'O.  ririnits  the  rep<'al  of  the 
Art  oj">iftl..i:.i  i;t,  i'.X  (Mves«  his  reluc- 
tant eiin:;(:it  to  the  great  Art  of  Attain 
diT,  !'.'(;.  rrori'guostht'  Parliament.  190. 
VAUrA  prudneed  in  Kn-Iand  by  the  news 
from  Inliinrl,  •_'(>•_'.  'jniJ.  .Jaims's  alarm 
at  the  nf  v.s  from  Londimderry,  '207.  His 
imlirmuti  nj  uf  tljerrmltvof  t'oimt  Ros-'U 
•2(K».  yieg."  of  L  ndt.ndcrry  raii-ed,  iJl.') 
Ilattle  of  .S'owton  ilutltr,  '-'•-•n.'iJl.  His 
rou'stf  niution,  '211.  The  Castlo  of  I>lln- 
bur-.'h  held  for  him  by  the  Duke  of  (Jor 
don.  il-*:'.  llis  atc^nts  in  Scotland,  Duu- 
dei'  and  Il^ilrarra-^-,  *J1'_'.  Srnds  a  letter  to 
the  Li'tato.s  i.f  ^eotland,  "-'61.  His  b  tier 
read,  1.V2.  Thiir  n.foInlionB  that  he  had 
forffit  mI  his  crown.  'zit'K  HIh  letters  to 
Dundee  uthI  Halcurras  int  rrepted,  iJl'O. 
Application  fn-m  Dundee  for  atMistanee 
in  th(;  Ilic^Iiland.-t.  310.  James  sunk  in 
despondency  at  the  nrws  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  076.  Atrocious  advice  of 
Avaux,  I)7<'».  Avanx's  advice  rejected, 
S70.    James's  prospects  begin  to  bright- 


en, 87T.  Dismisses  Mel  fort,  and  givn 
the  seals  to  Sir  Uichard  Nagle,  UKi 
lieaves  I>ublin  to  eneountiT  Schomber^ 
vSl.  Collects  his  army  at  Drugheda,  >i 
Advised  by  Kusen  not  to  venture  a  battle, 
o>v5.  Draws  up  in  order  of  battle  bvfgre 
Hchomberg's  intrencbments  at  Dundalk, 
tf^r>.  Dis|Uitches  .Surbiield  with  a  divieion 
to  i'7onnanght,  OSS.  (roos  into  winU*r 
quarters,  oS:).  i>e&ling4  uf  some  of  the 
Whigs  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germaln'i^ 

600.  Shrewsbury  and  Fergu*«n,  M. 
James's  administration  at  Dublin.  bS. 
Scandalous  iiieflicicncy  of  hU  infantry, 
620.  His  fiscal  administration,  6:9$. 
Keeeives  succors  from  France,  63^7. 
Plans  of  the  English  JacJ^bites.  &dO. 
Letter  from  Penn,  Ml.  Accepts  tht?  serv- 
ices of  the  Earl  of  Stirev^bury.  538.  WUI- 
1am  lands  at  Carrickfergus.  tiA  Jaaws 
sets  out  for  the  Irish  camp  near  Leinster, 
667.      Retreats  boforo  >Villiam's  anny, 

601.  Keaehes  the  valley  of  the  Bovne, 

602.  Pitches  his  tent  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  603.  Condition  and  n amber  of  his 
armv,  664.  His  army  cut  to  pieces,  674. 
His 'flight  to  Dublin,  676;  His  Ignobls 
conduct,  675.  Lomi  9ustain<:d  by  hit 
army,  670.  Keachec  Dublin  CafZlc,  6i3L 
Takes  leave  of  the  citi7.t'ns  cf  Dublin, 
6ii».  His  flight  to  France,  6S0,  His  ar- 
rival and  reception  then',  6cCs  CSO.  His 
impi>rtunities  to  Louis  to  invade  En- 
gland, 6S0.  Contempt  of  the  Fn-nch 
courtiers  for  him,  6S0.  Discovery  of  a 
Jacobite  plot,  6.'»l.-f.V. 

James's  Park,  St.,  45. 

Jane,  king's  profi-R<or  cf  divinity;  one  of 
the  eeolesiastical  oimmi.v.ionens,  -tiC 
Uiii  political  aposJ.t.*}-  .ir:d  n  I.ipae,  4iC. 
Absents  himself  fnuu  th--:  meeting*  of  the 
Coinmisi?ion,  4\i7.  LI-:.^.hI  as  Pnilotut'-r 
of  the  I/..iver  House  of  C.Twocatien,  •14.^. 
llis  oration  lu  fore  th.-  Ui»p:.r  House,  4-13. 

JefforKon ;  his  code,  S«». 

Jeffreys,  (Jf^.r^-,  Lord:  bis  impris.nmen: 
in  thi-  Ti.wer.  ;'/»l.  SvriFLl.le  of  his  p  .-ril, 
.%!.  r..\ult:itioii  of  tl;  •  mo:i  :■!  lii",  a  •■«n- 
fall,  iU'A.  His  disea.*:e  .-ind  des^K.i.il.-Ti'V, 
.TOi.  His  drunk*. 'm.s.-,  i'.iVJ.  T.i'-  r.  l- 
clMsl(r  barrel,  liCu..  Visiiod  by  .J-.-hn 
Tntcliin.  iM'f'i.  And  by  D- .in  Sh-irv  ;;ri.i 
Dr.  John  .'^eotl.  ^^^l.  His  d.-iMi.  J6«"». 
<  'ans;--*  of  his  d'-.ith,  :Cf\  noi«»  11  ■  ^  i  i-"^ 
iMice  and  cruelty  on  the  iriJ  of  :*ir 
Thomas  Armulrong.  4T.'>.  Aid. 

Jenninjrs,  Fanny,  Lady  Tyrct-nnel.  r^T-^ 

.Jerusalem  Chamber,  the,  4-.;0. 

Jews;  proposition  of  tlie  Hoew  ef  Com- 
mons to  exact  a  huudrni  thoUtaDd 
])ounds  from  lln-m,  4f>*>. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel ;  his  ojiini  :n  of  tin* 
abilities  of  t'harUs  L'  ilio,  A\±  Ar;d  if 
William  T,.iw,  41*2,  n.>te. 

JohnsA.n.  Samuel ;  case  of,  (AG.  His  quar- 
r.'l  with  lUirnel,  ,':17. 

Johnston's,  Saint;  Bkirniisli  beiwivn  Ite 
Hiirhluuderu   and    Mackuy's   lro.»r«  as 

Jone.s  (othrrwi«fi?   Simpson);    bis  Jaceliw 

intrigues,  017. 
Jourduin,  Moli.ro'n;  reference  tn,  l-'C. 
•ludgi's;   appointment  of  the,  by  the  gor- 

emm<nt  of  William  HI.,  '20. 
Jura,  the  paps  of,  '21»*2. 
Justice,   College   of,    in    F^inburgh;    tbe 
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1  wm- 

nm,  fidiom  IML 


/ 


Knting,  John,  ddef  jntllet  tf  the  Irish 
Oommon  Pleui  118L  His  eoaimfljeons  ad- 
dress mt  the  Wleklow  Msisas  oa  the  Uw. 
lessness  of  the  Meny  Bors.  and  attempt 
to  uphold  the  law,  148.  Dismissed  from 
the  Council  Board  hy  James,  Ifia 

Xsn;  Bisfaop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  80.  Be 
eomes  a  neidaror,  4ia  His  IndeeisloD, 
410,  411. 

Kenmare,  town  of;  fbnndatlan  at  by  Sir 
W.  Fettj,  IML  .  Its  laolatloii  at  that  pe. 
riod,  194.  Its  aanvfutores  and  trade, 
IM.  Forays  eommlttod  hj  the  Irishry, 
190L  BeoriMls  of  the  people  of  Konmare, 
IMu  Tber  act  as  an  indepeodent  eom- 
noBwealth,  IML  Compelled  to  capita- 
late  to  a  lane  fsree,  and  snflned  to  de- 
part for  EngUnd,  140. 

KBBmore,  Uadi  nnimmsnds  a  regiment  at 

the  battle  of  KiUieeranki^  321. 
■  KensinstoB House:  porebased  and  ttie gar- 


dens planted  br  WUUam  in.,  68. 
Xmoch,  Colin  Maedonald,  of.    See  Mac- 


Xeppocfc,  C 
doaald,C 


COlin. 

KOcry:  beanties  of  the  aonthwestem  part 
of,  IttL  Little  Joiovn  at  the  time  of  the 
Berolotlon,  laST  Its  wUd  sUte,  126, 
note^ 

Kettlevell,  John,  vector  of  GolehlU  t  be- 
oomes  a  nonjuror,  419L  His  intimacy 
with  Lord  Rnssdl,  419. 

Kildare,68a 

Kilkenny;  abandoned  by  the  IiiA  troops 
at  the  approach  of  Wilham,  606. 

KUlainey,  Lakes  of,  194. 

KilliecranUe,  glen  of;  its  present  appear- 
ance, 890.  Its  condition  at  the  time  of 
William  HL,  890.  Oecnpled  by  the 
WiUiamite  troops,  828.  BatUe  of  KilUe- 
crankie,  898,  Mrz7  Effact  of  the  battle, 
830.  Compared  with  the  battte  of  New- 
ton  Butler,  881 

King,  Dr.  William,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's; 
his  snlferings,  901.  Committed  to  prison 
in  Dublin,  666.  Welcomes  the  king  to 
Dublin^  660.  Fkeaefaes  before  tbo  king 
in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  661. 

Kln^B  Bench,  Court  of;  its  sentence  on 
Deronshire  rererse^  and  declared  to 
fasTe  Tiolated  the  Gteat  Charter,  84T. 

King's  EtU  ;  sneers  of  King  WUliam  at 
the  practice  of  touehing  for,  48&  Cere- 
monies of  touehing,  488.  Popular  belief 
in  the  eflkaey  of  the  Klni^s  tondi,  483, 
434. 

Klnsale;  James  Isnds  at,  164.  Capitulates 
to  Marlborough,  616. 

Kintyre,902. 

Kirfce,  Colonel  FOroy;  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  force  for  the  rrtief  of  London- 
derry, 204.  His  character,  904.  HU  ex- 
pedition windboond  at  the  Isle  of  Man, 
206.  ArriTcs  In  Loch  Foyle,  206.  Con- 
siders it  not  adrlsable  to  make  any  at- 
tempt, and  remains  inactlre,  907.  Per- 
emptorily ordered  to  reliero  the  ganrieon, 
919.  Does  so,  and  the  siege  !•  raised, 
218-210c  iHTited  to  Uke  the  command, 
916.  His  conduct  disgusting  to  the  in- 
habitants,  216.  Sends  arms  to  the  £n- 
nlsklUeners,  919. 


III. 


Uu 


Lake,  Bishop  of  ChlciMSter; 
nonjuror,  410. 

Lanarkshire;  the Corenanters firon.  eallad 
to  arms  in  Edinburgh,  266. 

Lanier,  Sir  John ;  commands  the  QnesB*s 
regiment  of  horse  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyno,664, 

Lansdowne,  Lord;  takes  the  command  of 
the  army  for  repelling  the  French  Invad- 
ers; 800.    His  mUitary  experience,  eOL 

Latin ;  the  bad,  of  the  Boman  Catholic  senr- 
ices,  4SQl 

Latitndinarians:  their  objections  to  the 
Easter  holidays,  106. 

Lausun,  Antoine,  Count  of;  afaTorite  with 
James  IL,  149.  Hated  by  LoqvoIb,  140. 
His  ambition,  166.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Irish  forces  in  Ireland, 
628.  Lands  in  Ireland,  and  takes  no  his 
residence  in  the  castle,  629.  His  share 
in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  667,  660. 
Reaches  Dublin,  67a  Marches  out  of 
Dublin,  66ft  Betires  to  Limerick,  600. 
His  oninion  that  Limerick  can  not  be  de- 
fended, 600.  His  impatience  to  get  away 
fh>m  Ireland,  600.  Retires  to  Qalwar, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  Lhneriek, 
606l  Qoes  with  Tyroonnel  to  Ftanee, 
611. 

Law,  William ;  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
him  as  a  reasoner,  412,  note. 

Lowers,  Ben.  830. 

Laws  of  England ;  the  peculiar  ylrtues  and 
vices  of  our  legislation,  76.  The  praet!- 
cal  element  always  predominates  over  the 
speculative,  77. 

Leadenhall  Market,  sa 

Loake,  Captain  John  (afterward  Admiral): 
assists  in  relieving  Londonderry.  918. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  opinion  on  tne  Coro- 
nation Oath,  106,  note. 

Leinster ;  lawlessness  of  the  Merry  Boys  oi; 
143. 

Leo  X. ;  reference  to,  fiKL 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria ;  Joins  the 
coalition  against  Franco,  111.  Accused 
by  Louis  XIV.  of  leaguing  with  heretics, 
114  Extract  from  the  answer  of  Leopold, 
116,  note. 

Leslie,  Charles ;  his  abilities  and  charaotar, 
412.    Becomes  a  nonjuror,  412. 

Levcn,  David,  Earl  of;  bears  a  letter  fh>m 
William  III.  to  the  Scotch  Convention, 
949,  262.  Calls  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
to  arms,  266.  Commands  the  Klnrs 
Own  Borderers  at  Killiecrankie,  821, 897. 
His  gallantry,  328,  note. 

Lieutenancy,  Commissioners  of;  changes 
effected  in,  408.  Debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  changes  in,  6i6. 

Umerick;  occupied  by  the  Irish  troops 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boync,  «oa  Thdr 
determinaUon  to  hold  it,  602.  The  com- 
mand given  to  Boisscleau,  604.  Aspect 
of  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
604.  Ito  present  Importance,  604.  The 
old  castle,  604.  Arrival  of  Baldeai« 
O'Donnel,  60a  The  besiegers  repulsed, 
610.  The  siege  raised,  610.  The  Dnke 
of  Berwick  appointed  Commander  in 
Chlnf  of  the  Irish  army,  611. 

IJsbum ;  migration  of  the  people  of,  to 
Antrim,  14a 

Lisle,  Alloc;  her  attainder  reversed,  841 
Assaminatlon  of  her  husband,  48a 

Lisle,  John  (husband  of  Alice  lisle) ;  his 
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reftige  near  tho  Lake  of  OeneTa,  4B6. 
AasiiMlnated,  458. 

Literature;  character  of  the  Jacobite,  of 
England,  593.  ^       ^ 

Liturgy:  proposal  by  the  ComprehenBlon 
Bill  for  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to 
revitie  tho  Liturgy  and  Canons,  lOQ.  Dls. 
cuBsion  In  the  House  of  Lords  respecting, 
100, 101.  The  English  Utuivy  oomparvd 
with  the  Latin,  430.  Altered  by  the  Ec- 
desiastical  CommissionerB,  431. 

LiTingfttonc,  Sir  Thomas  (gorexnor  of  In- 
verness) ;  surprises  and  ronts  the  Uigh- 
landeni  at  Strathspey,  618. 

Uoyd,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  carries  the  pat> 
en  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  108w 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  declares  him- 
self a  nonjuror,  410. 

Lobb,  Stephen  ;  his  zeal  in  the  persecution 
of  the  seven  bishops,  65. 

Lochabor,  gathering  of  the  clans  at,  299. 

Lochbuy ;  the  Macleans  of,  800. 

Lochiel.     See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John ;  dedicates  tho  Essay  on  tho 
Human  Understanding  to  the  Earl  of* 
Pembroke,  497. 

Lock  hart.  Lord  President;  murder  of,  623. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William ;  appointed  Solicitor 
Qjncrul  of  Scotland,  268. 

Londeriad,  the,  160,  note. 

London :  iti  loyalty  to  William  and  Mary, 
1.  Proclamation  of  the  new  King  and 
Quesn  In,  1.  Its  filth  at  the  time  of 
William  IIL,  49.  Uighwaymen  and 
scourers  in  the  outskirts  of,  63.  The  site 
of  Derry  given  by  James  I.  to  the  Corpo- 
ration uf,  128.  Sorrow  and  alarm  of  the 
Londoners  at  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
James  XL  in  Ireland,  159.  Hatred  of  tho 
LondoncrH  for  the  Highlandord  in  1740, 
2S0.  Nu  AS  of  the  successes  of  the  Protect- 
ants In  tho  north  of  Ireland,  372.  Recp- 
tioii  given  by  the  London  companies  to 
the  Itcvfrend  George  Walker,  456.  Kx- 
citemcnt  in,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment and  general  election,  453.  The  citi- 
zens return  four  Tories  for  the  city,  4^. 
Agitated  state  of  the  city,  499.  Procla- 
mation of  a  general  fast  in,  499.  Alarm 
at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head, 
551.  Joyful  news  from  Ireland,  556, 583. 
Effvict  produced  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  tlic  Boyne,  5S3.  Its  joyful  reception 
of  tho  King  on  his  return  from  Ireland, 
612. 

London  Gazette ;  its  lying  statements,  890, 
note, 

Londonderry;  one  of  the  principal  strong- 
holds  of  tlie  Engllshry  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  127.  Destruction  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Derry,  129.  The  site  and 
six  thousand  acres  in  the  ncighborhoo:! 
given  by  James  I.  to  the  Corporation  of 
London,  129.  Foundation  of  the  new  city 
of  Londonderry,  129.  The  cathedral, 
129.  The  bishop's  palace,  129.  The  new 
houses,  129.  The  city  walls,  129.  The 
inhabitants  all  Protestants  of  Anglo-Sax- 
on blood,  129.  Besieged  in  1641, 18a  Its 
prosperity,  130.  Alarm  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants, 130.  Arrival  of  the  Eari  of  Antrim 
to  occupy  tho  city,  131.  Doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  preached  by  the  bishop,  131. 
Low  character  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, 131.    The  thirteen  ScottUh  appren. 


ticet,  181.  The  city  gates  dosed  againit 
the  Kin^s  troops,  131.  James  Morisoo, 
181.  Retreat  of  the  troopa,  13S.  A  small 
garrison  of  Monntjoy's  regiment  left  in 
the  city,  under  Robert  Lundy,  133.  Lnn- 
dy  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William  and  Mary,  147.  Cos- 
Armed  by  them  in  his  oflflce  of  governor, 
147.  All  the  ProteatantR  of  the  neichbor- 
hood  crowd  into  the  town,  148.  The  fall 
of  the  city  expected,  170.  Lundy  consid- 
ers resistance  hopeless,  171.  Arrival  of 
■uoeors  from  England,  171.  Treachery 
of  Lnndy,  172.  The  citizens  resolve  to 
defend  themselves,  172.  Their  disgnst  at 
the  eonduct  of  the  governor,  171  A  tn- 
multnons  eouncll  of  the  inhabitants  rail- 
ed, 173.  The  people  called  to  arms,  ITS. 
Major  Henry  Baker,  Captain  Adam  Mur- 
ray,  and  the  Reverend  George  Walkt'r, 
173.  Character  of  the  ProtrsunU  of  Lon- 
donderry,  174.  Two  governors  elected, 
and  the  people  divided  into  regiments, 
176, 177.  Frequent  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, 177.  Remarkable  aspect  of  the  cathe- 
dral, 177.  Summons  f^m  James  to  Ear- 
render,  178.  Refasal  to  do  so,  17a  Com- 
mencement of  tho  siege,  178.  The  assault 
at  Windmill  HUl,  180.  The  sifge  tamed 
Into  a  blockade,  181.  A  boom  placed 
across  the  stream,  181.  Interest  excited 
in  England  In  the  siege,  201.  Distress 
of  the  inhabltanta,  806,  ^07.  Hnngcr  and 
pestilence,  207.  Cruelty  of  Count  Rosen, 
207.  Rosen  recalled  by  King  James,  2ia 
Attempt  at  negotistlon,  210.  Extreme 
famine  in  the  city,  2ia  Walker  unj ustly 
suspected  of  concealing  food,  21 1.  "  The 
fat  man  in  Londonderry,**  2JSL  Xirke  or- 
dered to  relieve  the  fcajrifon,  212.  Attack 
on  the  boom,  US.  The  boom  g\\-ea  way, 
214.  Tho  garrison  rtrlieved.  214.  The 
siege  raised,  216.  Low  eut^tained  by  the 
besiegers  and  besieged,  2ir>.  Kirke  in- 
vited to  take  the  command,  216.  l-ATf^ 
quantities  of  provisions  landed  fmni  the 
ileet,  216.  Letter  fh>m  WiUiam  HI.,  ac- 
knowledging his  grateful  thanks  to  the 
defenders,  216.  Pride  of  the  inhabitants 
in  their  city  as  a  trophy  of  the  bravi-ry 
of  their  forefathers,  217.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  granted  by  the  (.Vtmmons  to  the 
widows  and  orphuis  of  the  defenders  of 
Londonderry,  457. 

Long,  Thomas ;  his  Vox  Cleri,  446,  note. 

Loo,  the  palace  of,  61. 

Lords.     See  House  of  Lorda 

Lords  of  tho  Articles  of  tho  Scotch  Parlia- 
ments, 256. 

Lorn ;  ravaged  by  the  men  of  Atbot.  319. 

Lorraine,  Charles,  Duke  of:  drives  the 
French  out  of  the  l^latinate,  and  Ukes 
Mentz,  395.  His  death,  641.  A  great 
loss  to  the  coalition,  G41. 

Lothians,  the,  292. 

Loughbrickland :  rendezvoos  of  the  Prot- 
estant forces  at.  558,  660. 

Louis  of  Baden,  Prince;  his  victorif«  over 
the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  3ifK 

Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France;  great  «>a!l- 
tlon  a^uinst  him.  111.  His  devastatioa 
of  tho  Palatinate,  111-113.  His  marrias« 
with  Frances  de  Maintenon,  113.  Spares 
Treves  at  her  entreaty,  114.  His  acmsa- 
tions  against  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  I14w     Leagues  hl»- 
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■dfvlth  the  Sultan  of  Tnrk^,  114  War 
dMlared  agminit  him  by  tlw  eoalltlon, 
lift,  110L  Hla  nnwUIlngnea  to  uri«t 
Jamei  IL  with  an  anny.  148.  Hl«  Mnti. 
mento  i«q>ectlng  Jamera  eharacttfr,  149. 
FarnlihM  Jamea  with  aaiUtaaoe,  160. 
Hla  fareweU  Tidi  to  James  at  St.  Ger- 
maln*a,15L  Hla  Joy  at  the  death  of  In- 
Boeent  XL,  897.  Sende  an  embanador  of 
high  rank  to  Borne,  89T.  Failure  of  his 
■ebemea  there,  89a  Senda  an  old  pleee 
of  braai  ordnance  to  Dublin  to  be  coined 
Into  erowne  and  ihllllnge,  687.  Forwards 
,  an  anziliarr  force  ftpom  France  to  Ire- 
land, 6S7.  Hi>  error  In  the  choice  of  a 
ceneral,  628.  BeodTea  Jameo  after  his 
flight  ftx>m  Ireland,  668.  Importuned  br 
Janua  to  Inrade  England,  68&  Ills  ad- 
miral, Tourrllle,  attempta  a  deeoent,  667. 
Bamed  in  efBgy  In  Covent  Garden,  61i. 

LooToia,  chief  miUtary  adviser  of  Louis 
XrV.,li2.  His  character,  112.  Hisdia- 
boUeal  plan  of  deyaitatlng  the  Palatinate, 
US.  Begarded  br  Madame  de  Ifaintenon 
aa  her  enemy,  lli.  Advises  his  master 
not  to  assist  Jamea  IL  with  troops,  149. 
His  hatred  of  Lausun,  140.  His  views  re- 
specting Ireland,  161 

Lovelaee,  John,  Lord,  4 

Low  Ghurch  party;  tiie,  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  63.  Origin  of  the  appella. 
tioa,  6ft.  Their  views  respecting  James 
IL  and  William  IIL,  66.  Desire  of  Low 
€3inrehmen  to  preserve  Kpiseopacy  in 
Scotland,  284  Their  minority  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  44UB. 

Lowlanders;  their  contempt  for  Highland- 
ers, 279. 

Lowlands  of  Scotland;  their  state,  after  the 
defeatof  the  Uighlandersat  Dunkeld,  841. 

Lowth«r,  Sir  John;  appointed  to  a  Com- 
mlsslonership  of  the  Admiralty,  18.  Doi- 
pnted  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the  Tories  to 
lUng  William,  482.  Appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  48a  His  abilities 
and  influence,  4^  uis  connection  with 
Csermarthen,  489.  Not  weU  suited  for 
his  post,  489.  Moves  the  grant  of  the 
eizdse  and  customs'  duties  to  the  King 
for  life,  604 

Ludlow,  Edmund ;  his  earlv  life,  467.  His 
vigorous  old  age,  457.  His  reftige  at  Ge- 
neva, 46a  Hu  arrival  In  London  after 
the  Bevolution,  469.  Horror  of  tiie  peo- 
ple at  the  regicide  appearing  among  them, 
469.  Proclamation  issued  for  hU  appre- 
hension, 469.  His  escape  to  Bwltaenand, 
46a    His  house  and  bnrial-place,  46a 

Lundy,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bobert;  left  by 
Moun^oy  to  garrison  Londonderry,  188. 
His  treachery,  170,  172.  Considers  re- 
sistsoce  hopeless,  171.  Makes  his  escape 
from  the  city  by  night,  17a  Hismemorv 
held  in  execration  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
178.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  204  Annually 
executed  in  efllgy  by  the  people  of  Lon- 
donderry, 2ia 

Lnttrell,  Colonel  Henry ;  returned  for  Car- 
low  to  the  Dublin  Parliament  of  James 
IL,  184 

Lnttrell,  Colonel  Simon ;  returned  for  Dub- 
lin to  the  Irish  PsrtUment  of  James  IL, 
184  His  part  in  the  great  Act  of  Attain- 
der, 19a  Allows  the  ejected  fellows  and 
■eholan  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to 
depart  In  ssfety.iOL 


Lnttrett,  Narcissus;  his  Ma  Diary  In  AU 

Souls*  College,  2,  note. 
Luxemburg,  Duke  of;  defeata  Waldeck  at 

the  battle  of  Fleums,  661,  66a 

Mscarthv,  Lieutenant  Genersl;  his  reduc- 

'  tion  of  Bandon,  14a  Beceives  James  II. 
at  Cork,  16a  His  wt  In  the  operations 
aoainst  the  Ennlsklileners,  2ia  Beward- 
ed  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Monntcashel, 
2ia    See  MonntessbeL 

Mse  Callum  More ;  his  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion, 286,  29a 

Macclesfield,  Eari  of;  his  opposition  to  the 
Abjuration  Bill,  619.  His  answer  in  the 
House  to  Mariborough,  62a 

MscCormIck,  Captain  WiUlam,  of  EnnlskU- 
len,  128,  note. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry ;  his  personal  dig- 
nity, 299.  His  position  on  the  field  of 
KiUlecrankie,  8^. 

Macdonald,  Colin,  of  Keppoch ;  his  lawless 
practices,  294  tils  mountain  fastnesses, 
294  ProcUimed  a  rebel,  and  attacked 
by  the  Klng*s  troops,  whom  he  defeats, 
29a  Wastes  the  lands  of  the  Mackin- 
toshes, and  threatens  Inverness,  295.  Ap- 
pearance of  Dundee  In  Keppoch*s  camp, 
997.  The  dispute  with  Inverness  settled 
by  Dundee's  intervention,  29a  Greets 
the  standard  of  Dundee,  298,  299. 

Maodonalds ;  power  of  the  clan  of  the,  2S6, 
992.  Their  claim  to  the  Lordship  of  the 
Isles,  292.  Their  feud  with  the  Mackin- 
toshes, 20a  Their  insolence  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Inverness,  294  Their  muster  at 
the  gathering  of  Lochaber,  299.  Quar- 
rels of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  with 
the  Camerons,  808,  809.  Their  position 
at  the  batUe  of  Killiecrank  i^  825.  Mac- 
donald of  Sleat  quita  the  Highland  camp. 


>rs;  terrible  example  made  of  the. 


klagregoi 


Mackay,  Andrew,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  267. 
Appointed  General  by  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention, 257.  His  indecisive  campaign 
in  the  Highlands,  809.  Withdraws  from 
the  hill  country,  and  the  war  suspended, 
8ia  Urges  the  ministers  at  Edinburgh 
to  give  him  the  means  of  constmcting  a 
chain  of  forts  among  the  Chrampians,  811. 
Hastens  to  assist  the  besiegers  of  Blair 


CasUe,82L  Occupies  the  d^e  of  KlUie- 
crsnkie,  82a  Defeated  by  the  Highland- 
ers at  KiUiecnuikie,  82^  827.  Betieata 
•cross  the  mountaina,  829.  His  trying 
situation,  829.  His  troops  refreshed  at 
Weems  Castte,  BSa  Beaehea  CasUe 
Dmmmond  and  Stirling,  88a  Restores 
order  among  the  remains  of  his  army, 
88a  His  impit>vemenft  of  the  bayonet, 
885.  Bouts  the  Robertsons  at  Saint  John- 
ston's, SSa  His  advice  disregarded  by 
the  Scotch  ministers,  SSa  The  consc- 
qnences,  83a  Takes  the  Castle  of  Blair, 
842.  His  unopposed  march  from  Perth  to 
Inverness,  619.  Constructo  and  garri- 
sons Fort  William,  619. 

Mackays,  the,  29a  Join  General  Mackay 
and  the  King's  troops,  809. 

Msekensie,  Sir  George,  Lord  Advocate :  hla 
resignation,  940.  His  life  threatened  by 
the  Oovenantera,  26L  Applies  to  the 
House  for  protection,  26L 

MACkmisles,  the,  9ML 
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llAGkintoflhes;  origin  of  their  name,  908. 
Their  feud  with  the  clan  of  Maodonald, 
S98.  Origin  of  the  dispute,  898.  Their 
Arienddiip  with  the  barghereof  Inyenieee, 
204.  Their  lands  wasted  by  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch,  296.    Their  reniBal  to  k>in 

'  the  banner  of  Dundee  with  the  Maodon. 
aids,  208. 

Maclean  of  Lochbuy ;  musters  his  dan  at 
the  gathering  of  Lochaber,  800. 

Maclean,  Sir  John,  of  Duait,  80a 

Macleans,  their  oppresstons  at  the  hands  of 
the  CampbelI^  289.  Offer  their  assist- 
ance to  James,  289.  Gathering  of  the 
MacleansofMnll,atIiM:haber,800.  Mus- 
ter of  the,  of  Lochbuy,  300.  Theirposi- 
tion  on  the  field  of  Killiecrankie,  m. 

Macleods,  the,  29a 

Macnaghten  of  Macnaghten;  mnsfeczi  his 
clan  at  Lochaber,  299. 

Macnaghtens;  their  alarm  at  the  inflneDce 
and  power  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  288. 

Macphersons,  the,  298.  Their  arriTal  at  the 
camp  at  lilair,  834. 

Magdalene  College,  9. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de ;  her  early  life,  113. 
Her  character,  118.  Uer  marriage  with 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  118.  Inten^edes 
for  the  city  of  Treves,  113.  Her  enmity 
toward  Lou  vols,  114. 

Mallow ;  muster  of  the  Engliahry  at,  127. 
The  Protestants  driven  out  £h>m,  148. 

Manhcim ;  destroyed  by  the  French  under 
Duras,  113. 

Mantcgna,  Andrea ;  his  triumphs  at  Hamp- 
ton Courtj  62,  note. 

MAriborough,  John,  Baron  (afterward 
Duke);  commands  an  KngUsh  brigade 
under  Prince  Waldeck,  896.  Imputations 
thrown  on  him,  898.  llis  love  uf  lucre, 
807.  Opinion  of  foreigners  of  the  rcla- 
tiou  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Princess 
Anne,  607.  Power  of  his  Ck>untcas  over 
him,  608.  His  greed  of  gain,  Mi8.  Bound- 
loss  influonce  of  him  and  the  Countess 
over  tho  Princess  Anno,  609.  Marks  of 
favor  bestoMTcd  on  him  by  William,  611 
Supports  the  Abjuration  Bill,  620.  Ap- 
pointed to  tho  command  of  tho  troops  in 
England  during  the  stay  of  William  in 
Ireland,  641.  Proposes  a  plan  for  re- 
ducing Cork  and  Kinsalc,  609.  Ordered 
by  the  king  to  execute  his  plan.  609.  Sails 
for  the  south  of  Ireland,  613.  Uis  dispute 
with  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  C13.  The 
dispute  accommodated,  614.  He  takes 
Cork,  614.  Compels  Kinsale  to  capitu- 
late, 616.  Returns  to  England,  615.  Gra- 
cioutily  received  by  tho  King,  616. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Countess  of;  fondness 
of  tho  I*rincoss  Anne  for  her,  607.  Their 
singular  relationship,  607.  Her  power 
over  her  husband,  608.  Her  parsimony, 
608.  Uer  hatred  of  all  related  to  the 
Princess,  610.  Forms  a  Princes^s  party 
in  I'arliament,  610.  Shrewsbury  sent  to 
wait  on  the  conntess,  611.  Scandalous 
reports  respecting  him  and  the  countess, 
611.  She  obtains  a  pension  from  the 
Princess  Anne,  612. 

Marshalsea  Prison,  the,  R60. 

Mary,  Oucen,  proclaimed,  1.  Her  popular- 
ity with  her  subjects,  47.  Her  perw>nal 
appearance  and  character,  47.  Her  dis- 
like of  evil  speaking,  48.  Her  amiable 
conduct,  48.    Her  coronation,  lOT,  108. 


Inaugurated  like  a  king,  107.  Her  mo- 
nifieent  relief  to  the  fugitive  PrutesUnU 
fkom  Ireland,  206^  Proclaimed  In  Edin- 
turgh,  26a  Aeoepia  the  Crown  of  Scot- 
laud,  264.  Not  on  good  tezms  vith  the 
nincess  Anne,  fi0(k  Her  annoyaaee  at 
the  conduct  of  fba  piincessi,  510.  Her  re- 
■entment  against  Lady  Marlbonragb,  611 
Her  renewal  of  terms  of  ftiendship  with 
Anne,  512.  The  queen  aprndnted  to  ad- 
minisker  the  goremment  during  the  ab- 
sence of  William  In  Ireland,  ^  Her 
agonies  at  his  departure,  667.  Her  meas- 
nras  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  5I& 
Signs  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  i^ar- 
endon  and  other  noted  Jaeobitea,  547. 
Her  distress  at  the  news  from  Ireland, 
688.  Her  tender  letter  to  William,  G84. 
Her  anxiety  for  both  her  husband  and  her 
father,  684.  England  threatened  with  a 
Fjrench  inTadon,  687.  Tto  whole  king- 
dom in  arms,  589.  Mary  revievs  the 
tioops  at  Hounslow,  600.  Her  letter  to 
WllUam  reqiecting  the  idaas  of  Marl- 
borough for  reduc^  Corfc  and  KInssle, 
.590.  William's  return  to  England,  611. 
Maumont;  appointed  to  the  lientenant 
Generalship  in  the  FMnch  contingent, 

160.  Intrusted  with  the  dinctton  of  the 
sic^  of  Londonderry,  17S.  Shot  dead  at 
the  head  of  his  earaliy,  179.  His  sword 
preserved  in  Londonderry  as  a  trophy,  217. 

Maynard,  Sir  John ;  appoii.  ted  Commlssion- 
er  of  the  Great  Seal,  2a  His  sUtesEoan- 
like  view  of  tho  bill  for  derlaring  the  Con- 
yention  a  Parliament,  28L  Orooses  the 
Intemperate  motion  of  Howe,  867. 

Masarln,  Cardinal,  44 

Meath ;  incursion  of  the  Euniskilloners  int«, 
206w 

Melfort,  John,  Lord:  accompanies  James 
II.  to  Ireland,  16L  Odious  to  the  people 
of  England,  161.    A  favorite  with  James, 

161.  Disliked  by  the  Count  of  Avaux, 
166.  Advises  King  James  to  set  out  for 
Ulster,  166.  Held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
Scotch  Estates,  263.  His  letters  to  Dun- 
dee and  Balcarraa  intercepted,  296.  His 
letter  to  Mary  of  Modena,  663.  Dismissed 
from  office,  and  sent  to  YcrsaiUes  for  as- 
sistance for  James,  SSO. 

Melloniere,  La ;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  Huguenot  regiment  under  Schom- 
berg,  378. 

Melville,  George,  Lord;  his  connectiooswith 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Leslie,  241. 
His  part  in  the  Kye  House  Plot,  242.  His 
approval  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  242.  Sent  by  WiUIam  III.  to 
Edinburgh  as  agent  to  the  Presbrti^rians 
242.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Leven,  24i 
Pr«»BentB  himself  at  the  Scottish  Conven- 
tion, 246.  Appointed  to  the  Secreiaryihip 
of  Scotland,  269.  Fixca  hU  residence  st 
the  English  Court,  269.  Appointed  I^rd 
High  Commissioncrof  Scotland.  62a  His 
character  and  abilities,  620.  Repeals  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  in  Scotland,  eiZ, 

Mentr.;  besieged  and  taken  by  iliartes, 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  396. 

Merry  Boys,  the.  of  I>elnstor,  148.  154. 

Mildmay,  Colonel,  member  for  Essex :  kis 
proposal  for  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the 
aoldiers  at  Ipswich,  87. 

Militia :  the,  of  Fjigland  at  the  time  oi  the 
Bevolution  of  1688,  8T. 
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KIntolen;  the,  of  the  Ftoatameli,  TQ- 
don,  and  BtaaiU,    Bee  Minfaibrr. 

llinifltey;  vh»t  ia  nov  called  a,  not  known 
In  England  till  tlie  lelgn  of  WllUam  HI., 
1%  f^istbiotion  between  mlnlrten  and  a 
miniatrr,  18L  A  prime  mlnlater  hateftil 
in  fonner  times  to  EngUahmen,  It. 

Hltchelborne.  Colonel  John ;  appointed  goT- 
enor  of  Londooderrj,  207.  Ulsiharein 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  6M. 

Hodena,  Mary  of:  her  letter  to  the  GInb  of 
Bdinburgh,  OSS,  629. 

Money ;  iarae  of  baae,  by  Jamea  IL,  In  Ire- 
land, 194  Allusion  to  Wood*i  patent,  IMS. 

Monmoath,  Earl  of;  Mordannt  created,  110. 
Hia  attack  on  Halifluc  in  the  Lords,  809. 
Resigns  his  seat  at  the  Treasury,  4B7. 
Sota  out  for  TonrlngtoB*s  fleet,  648. 

Moatgomexy,  Sir  James;  supports  the  res- 
ohition  of  the  SoottUh  ConTentton  de- 
claring the  throne  yaeant,  880.  Appoint- 
ed a  Gommlarfoner  to  'carry  the  instm- 
ment  of  government  of  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention to  London,  268.  His  talents  and 
character,  268;  Appointed  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  27a  Hie  disappointment,  270. 
Forms  the  Clnb,  2Ta  His  arrival  in 
London,  wltii  Annandale  and  Rosa,  616. 
Coldly  received  by  the  King,  616L  Offers 
his  services  to  Jamea,  616.  Returns  to 
Edinburgh,  617.     His  eonfldenee  in  his 

KAitton  In  the  Scottish  PaiUament,  620. 
Is  faction  in  a  minority,  621.  His  rage, 
022.  Promises  made  to  him  by  Mary  of 
Modena,  OSO.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites 
and  becomes  a  Wllliamite  again,  680. 
'Refhsal  of  the  IQng  to  give  him  any  thing 
but  a  pardon,  681.  His  sabseqnent  life, 
681. 

Montrose;  his  Highlanden,  80T.  885^  842. 

Mordaunt,  C^axtoa  \lseonnt;  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  la  His  character, 
19.  His  jealousy  of  DeUmere,  60.  His 
character,  69.  Created  Earl  ot  Mon- 
mouth, 110.    Bee  Monmoeth,  Rari  of. 

Morison,  James,  ot  Londondeiry,  181.  His 
consulUtion  with  the  ooops  from  the  city 
walls,  13L 

Mountcasbel,  Llevtenant  General  Maear- 
thy,  Viscoant;  Uys  liege  to  the  casUe  of 
Cmm,  22a  Vefsated  at  the  batUe  of 
Newton  Butler,  22a  YloUtes  his  parole, 
687.    See  Maearthy. 

Momiljoy,  William  Stewart,  Visconnt; 
sent  (o  pactry  Ulster,.  182.  His  character 
and  qualiflcatlooa,  18S.  Founder  of  the 
Irish  Royal  Soeie^,  188.  His  nceptlon 
of  the  depuUttoB  from  Eniliskillen,  183. 
His  advice  to  them,  18a  Bent,  with  Rice, 
on  an  embassy  to.  Bt  Oemiain*s,  18a  Ar- 
rives In  France,  and  Is  thrown  Into  the 
Basdle,  149.  Included  in  the  Iriah  Act 
of  Attainder  while  In  the  Bastlle,  107. 

Mounljoy,  merchant  ship ;  breaks  the  boom 
at  tho  siege  of  Londonderxy,  2la  Her 
brave  master  killed,  214. 

Moume  river,  tiie,  282. 

Mnlgrave,  John  Sheflleld,  Bail  of;  plights 
his  faith  to  William  IIL,  29. 

Mull,  Isle  of;  occupied  by  the  Irish,  under 
Cannon,  841.  • 

Munrue,  Captain ;  takes  the  command  of 
the  Camcronians  at  Dunkeld,  840. 

Mnnivs,  the,  29a 

Murray,  Captain  Adam ;  calls  the  people  of 
Londonderry  to  arms,  ITa    Meets  the  flag 


of  tmee  Dram  James,  17a  Befliseftosar- 
render,  178*  Makes  a  sally,  179.  Tlie 
Murray  Club,  9ia 

Murray,  Lord  (eldest  son  of  the  Marquess  of 
Athol) ;  calls  the  clan  Athol  to  arras  fbr 
King  William,  819.  Demands  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  Blair  CasUe,  821.  Besieges  the 
castle,  821.    Raises  tho  siege,  32a 

Muegrave,  Sir  Christopher;  his  opinion  on 
the  Coronation  Oath  Bill,  106,  note. 

Mutiny  at  Ipswich,  86.  The  first  Mutiny 
Bill  passed,  89.  Extreme  distrust  with 
wUcb  the  measure  was  regarded,  4a 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard;  appointed  Atton^ 
General  of  Ireland,  Iia  Clarendon's 
opinion  of  him,  118,  note.  Returned  for 
Cork  to  the  Parliament  of  James  in 
Dublin,  184.  Chosen  Speaker,  187.  Ao- 
eepts  tho  seals  from  James  in  Dublin,  880. 

Navy;  maladministration  of  the,  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL, 
66.  Its  condition  under  Torrington,  89a 
Inquiry  of  the  House  of  Commons  Into 
the  abuses  of  the,  46a  Corruption  of 
the  Navy  Board,  46a 

Newry;  destruction  of;  88a 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  his  observatory  over 
Trinity  College  gate,  486.  Gives  his  roto 
to  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  486. 

Newton  Butler;  battle  of,  220.  Compared 
with  that  of  Killiecrankle,  832.  NIoene 
Creed,  409. 

KIcolans  Mysticns ;  deprivation  of,  refotred 
to,  9a 

Nimeguen,  Treaty  of,  88. 

Nisbet,  John ;  the  Mr.  Nisby  of  the  Speota- 
tor,  89,  note. 

Nithlsdale;  "rabbling^  of  the  clergy  In, 
227. 

Noble,  Le,  a  French  Lampooner,  109,  note. 
His  two  pasquinades,  liw,  note.  His  as- 
sertion that  Jeffreys  was  poiscmed  by 
William  III.,  866,  note. 

Nonconformists ;  their  union  with  theOon- 
formists  against  PopeiT,6a  Their  grati- 
tude for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgenee, 
66.    The  Toleration  Act  passed,  74. 

Nonhearers  of  Scotland,  the,  639. 

Nonjurors;  proposal  to  leave  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  King,  97.  Passing  of  the 
bill  for  aeltling  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance 
and  Supremacy,  104.  Their  arguments 
against  Uking  the  oaths,  400,  408,  4ia 
Their  notions  of  the  theory  of  govem- 
men  t,  406.  The  nonjurors  of  the  highest 
rank,  410.  Ken,  4ia  Leslie,  4ia8her. 
lock,4ia  Hlckes,416.  Jeremy  CoUier, 
4ia  Dodwell,417.  Kettlewell  and  Flts- 
william,  419.  General  character  ot  the 
noi^Juring  clergy,  420.  Their  poverty, 
421,  422.  Their  subsequent  lives,  An. 
Cibbcr's  play  of  The  Noi^uror,  423. 
Clamors  against  them  excited  by  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  the  Jacobite  Form  of  Prayer 
and  Humiliation,  O05.  Appearance  ot  a 
pamphlet  suggesting  the  Dcwitting  of 
the  nonjnring  prelatea,  607.  The  Presby- 
terian nonjurors  of  Scotland,  636.  Bob- 
seqiicntly  called  tho  Nonhearers,  dSO. 

Non-resistance ;  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  favor 
of,  8.  Subm !  ssion  of  the  advocatea  of  the 
doctrine  to  the  decrees  of  the  ConventloiBy 
16. 

North,  Sir  Dudley ;  his  examination  beferO 
tho  Murder  Committee,  46a 
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Norwich ;  palace  of  tho  DO^Joring  blihop  of, 
ftttacke(C  COT*  * 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of;  ap- 
pointed SecretaiT  of  SUte  in  the  first  min- 
Ctry  of WUliam  IlL,  16.  Political  Bchool 
to  which  he  belonged,  IT.  Declinef  the 
offer  of  the  Great  Seal,  19.  Uia  quairel 
with  Shrewsbury,  DT.  Ills  views  concern- 
ing ecclesiastical  polity,  72.  Discussion 
on  his  Comprehension  Bill,  lOa  ills  per- 
tinacity in  opposing  the  bill  for  declaring 
the  acts  of  the  late  Parliament  to  be  Talid, 
6ia.  Becomes  sole  Secretaiy,  510.  YisiU 
Crone  in  Newgate,  646. 

Nsgent,  Thomas;  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Irish  King's  Bench,  11&  Becog- 
nlzcs  tho  violence  and  spoliation  of  tho 
Merry  Boys  as  a  necessary  evil,  143. 

Oatcs,  Titus ;  hatred  with  which  ho  was  re- 
nrded  bv  the  High  Church  party,  66. 
Ills  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  848.  Re- 
carded  as  a  martyr  by  many  fanatics,  848. 
His  reappearance  in  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  Court  of  Bequests,  848.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  and  manners,  818. 
Brings  his  sentence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  by  writ  of  error,  849.  Ordered  to 
the  Marshalsoa  for  a  breach  of  privilege, 
850.  Refusal  of  the  Lords  to  reverse  his 
sentence,  8bl.  Bill  annulling  his  sentence 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  802. 
Pardoned  and  pensioned,  8Rd. 

Oftth,  Coronation.    See  Coronation  Oath. 

Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy ;  the, 
required  ofthe  members  of  both  Houses, 
SU,  74.  Discussion  on  the  bill  for  settling 
the,  90.  Divided  opinions  of  the  lligli 
Church  clergy  respecting  tho  Oath  of  8u- 
prvmacy,  o9ij,  G9U.  Arguments  for  and 
against  Ulclng  tho  oaths,  899,  403. 

O'Donncl,  Ualdearg  (tho  O'Donncl);  his 
exile  at  the  Spanish  C.onrt,  607.  RcfuHod 
periiubsior  to  go  to  Ireland,  COS.  Ks- 
capi'ii,  aud  arrives  at  Limerick,  60S. 
MuHtur  of  the  Cruaglita  around  him,  606. 
His  notion  of  indci)cndcncti,  608. 

O'Donnels;  their  struggle  against  Jamos 
I.,  rJ8.  Their  exile  at  tho  Court  of  Spain, 
607. 

Oldbridge,  ford  of  the  Boyne  at,  562.  Will- 
iam III.  Mounded  at,  &08.  Tho  Boyne 
passed  by  William  at,  570. 

Oldniixon ;  his  statements  referred  to,  7r>, 
note. 

Omagh;  arrival  of  JamcH  II.  at,  1C7. 
Wretchedness  of,  168.  Destroyed  by  the 
Protestant  inhabitants,  148,  IGS. 

O'Ncil ;  struggle  of  tho  house  of,  against 
James  I.,  128. 

O'Neil,  Sir  Neil;  his  port  in  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  Ibl.  Killed  at  tho  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  569. 

Ormond,  Duke  of;  appointed  Lord  High 
Constable  at  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mury,  107.  Created  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  110.  Meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  Ireland  at  his 
house,  la5.  Entertains  Klnp  Wlllium  at 
the  ancient  castle  of  tho  Butlers,  5:)8. 
Commands  tho  Life  Guards  at  tho  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  564,  567. 

Osslou  ;  reference  to,  2Si. 

Otway,  Thos.  ;  his  "  Venice  I^reserved,"  47. 

Outlawry;  the  Act  •f  Edward  VI.  relatine 
to.  475. 


Oxford,  Lord;  commands  the  BIbm  at  tka 
batUe  of  the  Boyne,  504. 

Painted  Chamber,  the,  Gi  5.  ^  & 
Paintings  of  Charles  I. ;   fato  which  they 
met,  oi.     This  cartoons  of  Raphael,  61 
The  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mant^pia,  5S, 
note. 
Palatinate;  the,  devasUted  by  a  French 
army  under  Marshal  Doras,  112.    Sav- 
aged by  Marshal  Turenne,  112.    Sofier- 
ingsoftho  people,  112.  The  cry  of  venge- 
ance from  surrounding  nations,  114  Des- 
olation of  the,  653. 
Palatine,  Elector;  his  castle  toraed  into  a 
heap  of  ruins  by  tho  French  under  Doras, 
112. 
Papistfli    See  Roman  Catholics. 
Pardoners,  the,  of  Germany,  iA 
Paris  Gasette ;  quotation  ftrom  the.  108,  note. 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  67. 
Parliament;   the  Convention  tuned  into 
one,  24.     Etymolc^^  of  the  word,  28. 
Members  of  both  Houses  required  to  take 
tho  Oath  of  Allegiance,  29.    The  Orfbrd 
Parliament,  74.     Parliament,  accordiag 
to  some,  not  competent  to  compel  a  bish- 
op to  swear  on  pain  of  deprivation,  91. 
Presents  an  address  to  William  HI.  to 
summon  Convocation,  102.   Sitting  of,  oo 
an  Easter  Monday,  103.     Disputes  in  the, 
84a     Prorogoed,  848.     Reversal  of  At- 
tainders, 844,  et  seq.    Dispotes  aboot  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  856-859.     Qoarrel  aboot  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  858.  Recess  of  the  Par- 
lUment,  876.     Meets  again,  449.      Pro^ 
rogued  by  William,  4S1.    Dissolved,  and 
write  for  a  general  election  issued.  4o& 
Rise  and  progress  of  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption in  England,  489.     Meeting  of  tho 
new  Parliament,  603L    Bill  brought  into 
the  Lords  declsrlng  aU  the  acU  of  the 
Conrentlon  valid,  M3.    The  Parliament 
prorogued,  5'i4      The  House's  rcas»i>m- 
blcd,  642,     The  Irish  Parliament  pases 
an  Act  annulllnor  the  authority  of  the  ICn- 
gllsh  Parllamenl,  ISO. 
Porlianicnt,   Irish;    assembles  in  Dublin, 
183.  The  House  of  iWs,  Ibo.  The  House 
of  Commons,  Hm,     Deficiency  of  legisls- 
tive  qualities  In  this  Parliament,  1^5. 
Tho  rurliamo.nt  House  on  v^ollcge  Green. 
186.  Speech  of  James  II.  from  vhethrvoe, 
.  186.     Resolutions  of  the  Commons,  Ibi. 
Kant  and  tumult  of  the  Assembly,  1S7. 
Judge  Daly,  187.    Passea  a  Tv>lontiob  Act 
and  an  Act  annullint;  the  authority  of  Ibe 
English  Parliament,  ISS.      Acts  passed 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  prop«*itf  of 
Protestants,  189.     Little  in  comnjon  be- 
tween James  and  his  Parliamfnt,  IM. 
Bill  drawn  up  for  dcpt^slng  all  the  Prot- 
estant bishops,  li?o.    The  great  Act  of  At- 
tainder, 196.   James  prorogues  iht  I'arlia- 
ment,  1U9. 
Pari  lament^  Scottish;  the  Parliament  me4*tP. 
610.    Melville  appointed  Lord  High  i:om- 
misfiionnr,  620.    Tho  government  obtains 
a  majority,  620.     An  extraordinary  taip- 
ply  voted,  622.   Fx:clesiastlcal  legislation, 
G'22.      Th-o  supplementary  Acts  pa3i«t"d, 
627.     See  Convention,  Scrrttish. 
I*atrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough ;  one  of  the 
KccleslHStical  Commisslonera,  4Lb.     Hit 
alterations  of  tho  Collects,  481.    Appoint- 
ed to  the  see  of  Chichester,  439. 
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Patronage,  C3iareh ;  aboliahed  in  ScoUand, 
«2T. 

Payne,  Neville ;  an  agent  of  the  exiled  roy- 
al family,  617.  Hi8antecedentiL617.  Hia 
intrigues  witb  Montgomery,  617.  Arrest- 
ed and  carried  to  Edinbur^  69S.  Sub- 
jected to  the  torture,  632.  His  bravery, 
632.  Immured  In  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 638. 

Pelham.  Henry ;  corruption  of  his  admin- 
istration, 494. 

Pemberion,  Judge,  344,  note. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of;  bears 
the  pointed  sword  at  the  coronation,  107. 
Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

Ponn,  William ;  his  scandalous  Jaeohltism, 
631.  His  letter  to  James,  681.  Taken 
into  custody,  but  acquitted,  632.  A  letter 
from  James  to  him  intercepted,  612. 
Taken  before  the  Privy  Council,  642.  His 
falsehood,  512.  Required  to  give  bail,  &ia 
Joins  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  662. 

Pensionary  of  Holland ;  importance  of  the 
oflke  of,  61. 

Perth,  James  Drummond,  Earl  of;  obtains 
the  estates  of  Lord  Melville,  242. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of;  his  impeachment 
for  high  treason,  402.  Bent  to  ttie  Tower, 
462. 

Peterborough  level;  crown  lands  in  the, 
497. 

Petre,  Father,  9. 

Petty,  Sir  William;  his  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Kenmare,  124  His  iron-works 
there,  124 

''  Phillida,  PhiUida,"  the  song  of,  46. 

Phillipps ;  his  lost  poem,  the  Orameis,  800, 
note. 

Photius;  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  92. 

Piedmont;  invaded  by  a  French  army  un- 
der Catinat,  641. 

Plottin  Caslle,  57a 

Plowdcn,  Francis ;  appointed  Chief  Minis- 
tor  of  Finance  in  the  Dublin  Parliament 
of  James  II.,  184. 

Pl}'moath,  garrison  of;  its  discontent  and 
riotous  conduct,  6. 

Politics,  science  of;  its  close  analogy  to 
mechanics,  76. 

Pollexfen ;  appointed  Attorney  General  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  21. 
His  opinion  respecting  the  revenue  of 
James  II.,  31. 

Poriland,  Bentinck,  Duke  of;  his  letter  to 
tho  Scotch  ministers  reelecting  Macluy, 
S3S.  Sent  by  William  111.  on  a  mission 
to  the  Hagne,  472.  His  share  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyno,  666, 569. 

Powell,  Sir  John ;  appointed  to  a  Judge- 
ship, 21. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of;  accom- 
panies James  11.  to  Ireland,  161. 

Powlo,  Henry,  speaker  of  tho  C^mventlon ; 
his  part  in  the  procIamati(>it  of  William 
and  Mary,  1. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Common;  proposed  re- 
vision of  the,  100. 

Presbyterians ;  the  last  serious  attempt  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Church 
of  England,  r»o.  Comforts  of  their  di- 
vines, SS.  Their  influence  with  their 
floclcs,  89.  Tom  Brown's  remarks  on,  89, 
note.  Advice  to  tho  Episcopalians  of 
Scotland  respecting  the  Presbyterians, 
236.     Comparative  strength  of  religious 


parties  in  Scotland,  236.  Their  hatred 
of  the  merciless  persecutors  of  their 
.brethren  of  the  faith.  254.  Their  nn- 
favorable  opinion  of  the  Dutch  Lu- 
therans, 264,  note.  Origin  of  the  annual 
grant  of  the  government  to  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster,  669.  The  law  fixing 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scot- 
land, 624.  Satisfaction  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians on  the  whole  at  the  new  ecclenas- 
tical  polity,  683.  The  Presbyterian  non- 
Jurors,  635.  Tho  Reformed  Presbytery, 
688,  note. 

Preston,  Kichard  Graham,  Viscount;  his 
Jacobitism,  682,  683^  In  high  favor 
with  Louia,  688.  Joina  the  Jacobite  coo- 
spiracy,  662.  Proposal  to  send  him  to 
St  Germain*B,  6681  Papers  intrusted  to 
him,  664.  He  and  his  companions  ar- 
rested in  the  Thames,  657. 

Priests;  the  brokers  of  the  court  of  James 
II.,  66. 

Printing-offices,  the,  of  the  Jncobites,  698. 

Prior,  Matthew;  his  complaint  that  Will- 
iam III.  did  not  understand  poetical  en- 
logy,  47,  note. 

Privy  Seal ;  put  into  commission,  486. 

l*roscriptions  of  the  Protestants  in  Irelaad, 
189.  Sanguinary  proscriptions  of  the 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  522. 

Protestantism;  its  history  in  Europe  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Puritanism  in  England^. 

Proteeiants;  their  gratitude  to  Maurice  of 
Germany  and  William  of  England,  40l 
Their  condition  in  Ireland  under  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  officials,  119.  Six  thousand 
veterans  deprived  of  their  bread,  120. 
Their  hopes  centred  in  King  William, 
121.  Panic  among  them,  Vi2.  History 
of  the  town  of  Kenmare,  123.  Muster- 
ings  at  tho  principal  Protestant  strong- 
holds, 126.  Bold  front  shown  by  the  En- 
niskillenersto  the  Roman  Catholic  troope, 
127.  Alarm  of  the  Protestants  of  London- 
derry, 130.  Mountjoy  sent  to  pacify  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  13^.  General  arm- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  disarm- 
ing of  the  Protestants,  141,  142.  Approx- 
imate estimate  of  the  pecuniary  lossea 
caused  by  the  freebootcrfi,  145.  The 
Protestants  of  the  South  unable  to  resist 
the  Roman  Catholics,  140.  KnniskllleB 
and  Londonderry  hold  out,  147.  The 
Protestants  of  Ulster  driven  before  the 
devastating  army  of  Richard  Hamilton, 
147.  They  make  a  stand  at  Dromore,  148. 
Their  condition  at  the  landing  of  Jamea 
II.,  154.  They  abandon  and  dettsoy 
Omagh,  168.  Character  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland,  174,  175.  Their  con- 
tempt and  antipathy  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 176.  Acts  passed  for  the  confiaea- 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  Protettanta, 
169.  Snff  rings  of  tho  Protectant  clergy 
of  Ireland,  181).  The  great  Act  of  Attain- 
der,  1%.  Cruel  persecutions  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  Ireland,  199.  Roman  Catholic 
troops  quartered  in  the  houses  of  sus- 
pected Protestants,  200.  Dr.  William 
King,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  201.  Ron- 
qullio*s  indignation  at  tho  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  208. 
Munificent  relief  aflbrdcd  to  the  fugitivea 
who  escaped  to  England,  203.  Actions 
of  tho  Enniskilleners,  206.    Distrea  of 
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Londoiidi'iTj',  'Ml.  ITniUy  of  Count  Ro- 
■cn  to  iho  ITotcutautd  of  the  nclKhbor- 
hrtocl  of  Londonderry,  W)7.  Extremity 
of  distress  In  I^ndouderry,  iJia  Tlic 
nice  raioi'd,  ^1!>.  Ualn  tliG  battle  of 
Newton  Butler,  *jru!:i-2.  Atrocioua  ad- 
vice of  Avaux  to  Jaino*  lo  uiasaacrc  all 
the  I'rotfsunt."*  of  Ireland.  STtK  The 
l»rotc«U!its  dcsim  to  rc\'cnp.j  thomsclvcu 
on  the  Irish  of  Carrlckfi tk'u.v.  :Wl.  The 
French  soldiers  billeted  «.n  rrotiiatants 
In  Dublin,  5:fl».  Joy  of  the.  IT.nesliinta  of 
Ir«'laud  on  the.  lauding  of  William  at 
Bi'lfast,  &.V»-5&:<.  I'roclunittlion  In  Dub- 
lin furbiddini;  Ihi-m  to  leave  their  homes 
aftur  nightfall,  .V><    Their  fierce  and  im- 

Elacabl(;de>lre  to  trample  down  thclriieh, 
I'A  Tin-  haltln  of  the  Boyne,  609.  Their 
joy  in  Dublin  afii.r  the  battle  of  the 
Itu'yno,  5^0.  Booty  taken  by  the  victuni 
of  the  B«jyn<*,  Ml. 
ruritAiiUm;  Its  history  In  England  analo- 
ffuuii  to  that  of  lYotcatantism  in  Europe, 

ruritana;  in  wliat  their  Fcrupniosity  really 
eoHftifltud,  84.  Their  uliJi>otluns  to  the 
Easier  holidays  iu  Parliament,  ItKX 
Tiieir  conduct  during  their  aKi-ndcncv 
In  England,  4!-}6.  Feelluga  with  which 
thi'y  WL'ru  regarded  by  the  An^ican 
clergy,  4>5,  *J7. 

Punignau  ;  appointed  third  In  command  at 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  ITdw  Is  mor- 
tally wounded,  179. 

Quakers;  their  roAisal  to  take  the  Outh  of 
Supremacy,  and  the  penal  con.s<{<iueiiCi:fi, 
7&.  Doclarn.tions  r.'quired  from,  under 
tlic  Toleration  Act.  7C  Largf  numbers 
of,  at  the  time  of  the  K<>volulion,  87. 
Pecuniary  lo<i8«*s  t>iistained  by  them  at 
the.  hands  of  the  fn-itfiuteni  in  Ireland, 

Queensberry,  Duke  •)f;  arrives  In  Edin- 
burgh and  t;ik(!S  his  I'Kir.e.  In  thii  Conven- 
tion, 'itKl.  lt«fus.r«  tfv  v.iti!  on  the  resolu- 
tion tliat  James  Imd  forfeited  his  crown, 
800. 

lUcisny's  regiment,  3'3i.     Kctrcat  of,  at 

Killiecrankic,  11*1,  r*0. 
Saphat^l ;  curtouus  of,  at  Ilaruplon  Court, 

Sappareos;  their  barbarity  and  (llthineAs, 
J41,  l.'>i,  ir>7.  Thi"  I'lotcsUuits  forbidileu 
to  puss.-<iK  urriiH,  and  their  hous4iS  at  the 
men-y  of  thu  llapparci-s  -0<>. 

Bchi"jirs;il,  thi',  '•>!>L 

Keri'^by,  Sir  Ji.liu, '.»,  Ill,  note„ 

Kevenue;  Hu-  pulilin.  nf  t\w  time  of  the 
Itevolutioii  i»f  HJss,  M.  I'ho  rrvnut!  of 
the  Be.veuti^entli  r»'ritiiry,  ?►■•:•.  Soun'O'*  i»f, 
fvH.     The  hereditary,  of  tli«;  Cn.wn.  r,i\.i 

Revolution,  English;  nuin?  vinU-nt  in  .'^iiTut- 
Izind  tliuii  in  r.ngliiinl,  'll'il.  Ke:u-tion 
which  follows  all  ri;voIiitii>iii4,  r>.  0,  note 

Bii<\  St-'ph'-n.  appcint-d  <'hicf  lluroJi  of 
the  Kx<h«>qii.-r,  1  is,  {'•m  ]u'  n\>u\r  >>f  his 
powiT,  111*.  S-.nt  on  uii  eml'aii>'y  to  St. 
iiiTruain's,  l.'JS.  His  Ki-rn-.t  iriNtfu-^tioris 
HH  ti»  the  miVring  of  In-laii'l  to  France,  ! 
139.    His  arrival  in  Franrf,  MS. 

lUchdioii,  Cardinal,  44  I 

KIghts,  Hill  of;  passed  by  the  Comnioni%  j 
uM.     Disputes  betveeu  the  Houses  re-  | 


■pecting  the  ncreaeioii  to  the  crovn, 
S5G-^  The  bill  allowed  to  drop,  Zri. 
Introduced  again  and  passed,  4f*l.  The 
■pedal  prorlsions  of  the  Act,  V>U  llic! 
Doclaratlou  against  Transabatantiaaos, 
45L    The  dispensing  pover,  4b2. 

Rights,  Declaration  of;  doctrine  of  the, 
solenmly  reasserted  every  yeax,  13.  Turn- 
ed into  a  iUll  of  Rights,  05d. 

Robertson,  Alexander  cchief  of  the  elan 
Robertson) ;  Joins  the  camp  of  the  Iliph- 
landers  at  Blair,  SM.  Uia  literary  char- 
actcr,  8U,  335. 

Robertson,  the  clan ;  their  arrival  at  the 
camp  at  Blair,  334.  S»?nt  down  to  occu- 
py l^crth,  Ii.:5,  ISouted  by  3Lackay  at 
Saint  Johnston's.  CM. 

Rochtister,  Lawrence  Ilydc,  Earl  of;  taVts 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  1%'iilt.tn  JIl, 
Sa     Gonerusity  of  Burnet  to  blm.  :k>. 

Roman  Catholics;  hated  by  the seldi-.rr.  4. 
The  penal  rode  cnactM  against  th^m  by 
tho  Parliaments  of  Elixafaeth,  7G.  All 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state  in  InrlauJ 
filled  with  ]*apists,  117.  Not  allow  hI  to 
be  at  large  in  Enniakillen,  !'>«.  Rising 
of  tho  whole  Irish  kingdom.  IV*.  Their 
Joy  at  the  arrival  of  James  II.  in  Irelzmd, 
IM.  Feelings  with  which  thty  rt  ^rd'--d 
James  compared  with  those  of  the  En- 
glish Jacobites.  ICO.  Tlnir  fixed  pur- 
pose, 161.  Coutcnipt  and  autlpaiLy  of 
tho  l*rotcfitants  of  Iri?land  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Hd.  Honied  by  the  Enniskil- 
lencrs  in  Donegal,  Sr^  €]<*»:  siege  of 
Londonderry,  SUdw  Ttic  Irish  raise  U^o 
siege  and  retreat  to  Strabane.  315i  De- 
pression of  the  troops,  ilS.  Defeated  at 
tho  liutllo  of  NVwton  Butb-r,  ^2iL,'2-J:i, 
They  rally  round  jAtavs  in  Imtn-  n-vaum- 
beni,  330.  The  batrje  vftlu-  Hoyne,  56**, 
Their  low  iiillit;n;y  repttt:i.Vion,  C«>1.  ,V 
bill  brought  iiiio  viu;  ll'»;is.o  of  C-'tiinion.* 
confiKCJsting  tho  (<»tati  s  uf  all  r&pi'^t  -<  \,  h :> 
had  Joined  in  the  Irish  rcKliii-n.  V'-U. 

Runie;  ctfect  produccil  at,  by  Ihn  iuhs  cf 
tho  battle  of  the  H-iyu*.  Ji^-I. 

Rosen,  Count;  tho  chitrf  cunmiaud  of  llio. 
French  placed  at  the  dispo^tl  i:l"  .Iain  s 
II.  givt-n  to,  IT'ii.  His  talents  and  char- 
acter, lO'J.  l*liir>Hl  in  command  in  .laiii-  a's 
army  in  Iri'Iniid,  I7>.  F£eturnsvicli.1au.-.  s 
to  Dublin,  ITS.  Appoint'.»d  lo e^•Jld^'•r  th? 
Hiigc  of  i.oiuK»ncli'rrj\  2li7.  His  rni^  lt>-, 
20-S.  Jauu  s'k  disgiiHt  at  lixi  eondurT.  uv;'. 
ReealU-d  to  Dublin,  'JU».  His  r!iara-ttr 
coniparMl  with  that  uf  the  Cvc:!!.  of 
Avaux,  '210.  AdviwK  .laiticn  n-.i**  :■•  hi-'- 
ard  a  butlle  with  .Schoiab'.'ri;,  !>'»-i.  l»c- 
called  to  France.  rrJ^X 

U0-.8,  Lord;  joins  the  Club.  270,  pKC-.^ds 
with  M«»nt/ouiery  and  .Vnuaivlul.-  t-j  Lon- 
don, r.u;.  K.Murns  to  r,.Iiril>ur.Lh.  OK. 
Fr-iniiH.  s  raiidi-  lo  Iiiui  by  Mur^  ut  M  jd>'- 
na,  (i'ix  Hi'.ks  miHi  th,.  .Lu'olalH  .-■■d 
iH'coiiu  s  a  \N  ilUamite  n^iin.  G^.-O.  Tun:* 
Infonuor,  (".•<}. 

Itoundhe.sds;  their  santniinarv  t:-r>fiTl> 
Uons.ftei. 

Rowe,  mcmUtr  of  tho  H«usp  ^f  C.»2'Ui'.-.ji, 
iOO,  note. 

Itoyal  Sooioty  of  Ireland;  found.vina  cf 
the,  13^. 

Royal  Voyage;  the  dramu  to  calUd,  3^^. 
nota 

liusscll,  Lady,  widow  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
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■ell,  1.  Ser  dftughter.  Lady  Cavendish, 
3.  Her  loUrr  to  Halifax,  ^0.  Her  ac- 
count of  tho  perplexity  of  Ken  respect- 
ing the  oaths,  411,  note. 

Siuwll,  Lord  William,  refbreneo  to,  96. 
His  attai^cr  rcTcrsed,  814.  Ilia  up- 
right and  bcncTolent  character,  844.  Re v- 
arcnoe  in  whteta  his  memory  was  lu>ld  liy 
thQ  Whigm  844,  816. 

Riunll :  appointed  to  adviie  the  qnecn  on 
naval  matters,  610.  Beta  oat  for  Tor- 
rtngton'a  fleet,  648. 

Kuvlgny,  the  Marquees  of:  his  Ilugiienut 
opinionft,  872.  His  residence  at  Green- 
wich, 37a  His  English  connectioue,  S73. 
His  sons,  ST3.    >I  is  doatli,  373. 

Rye  House  Plot,  476. 

Sacherarell,  William ;  appointed  to  a  Com- 
missionership  of  the  Admiralty,  IS.  IIl.i 
rlauso  in  tho  Corporation  Bill,  46S.  Its 
offset,  4<W.  Tho  claose  lost  on  the  de- 
bole,  478. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of;  his  Impeachment  for 
high  treason,  4C2.  Bent  to  tho  Tower, 
44». 

SallBbnry,  see  of;  Bnmct  appointed  to,  Gf^. 

Bancroft,  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury;  hlii 
reftisal  to  obey  the  precept  of  William 
IIL,  69.  His  final  submission  and  fool- 
ish expedients,  09.  Letter  fh>m  llishop 
Compton  to  him,  ftl,  note.  Absents  him- 
self firom  tho  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  108w 

Barsfield,  Colonel  Patrick;  relnmed  for 
Dublin  to  the  Irish  l*arliament  of  James 
II.,  181  His  station  and  character,  185. 
His  services,  186,  888L  Avaux's  opinion 
of  him,  1S&  Abandona  Bligo,  Ki.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  division 
tsent  Into  <:onnaught,  888.  Raised  to  the 
rank  of  brlgodiiT,  388.  Present  at  thn 
Imttlc  of  the  Boyne,  6C7.  Acenmpanirs 
tho  king  in  his  flight  to  Dublin,  670.  His 
resistance  at  Limerick,  W2.  His  de- 
spundeney,  €06.  His  surpriso  of  the  En- 
glish artillery,  606.  His  popularity  with 
his  oountrymcn,  6<)0. 

Bawycr,  Sir  Itobert;  his  opinion  on  the  Cor- 
onation Oath  Bill,  106,  note.  His  com; 
brought  beforo  tlio  IIousu  of  Commons, 
474.  Hisconnoction  with  the  State  Trials 
of  tho  preceding  rvlgn,  474.  His  manly 
stand  against  Pbpory  and  despotism,  47f>. 
Called  by  the  House  to  account  for  his 
conduct  in  the  easo  of  Sir  Thomas  Ann- 
Ktrong,  475i  Kxcepted  from  tho  Indem- 
nity and  expelled  fVom  tho  House,  477. 
lietumcd  to  the  new  House  of  Commons 
by  the  University  of  c;ambridg«!,  485. 

Scarborough,  Mayor  of;  tosst^d  in  a  blank- 
et, 219. 

Bchomberg.  Frederick,  Count  of;  appointed 
to  thn  command  of  the  English  ootitin- 
gnnttoald  Holland,  RT}.  Crcutrd  a  Knii^ht 
of  the  Ciaitcr,  110.  Orders  Kirke  to  re- 
lieve lyondondcrry  immediately,  21.", 
note.  Intrust4>d  with  tho  rommnnd  in 
Ireland,  872.  Formation  of  hia  army, 
o72.  His  wonderful  popnlarity  in  En- 
gland, 378.  His  undoubted  rrote.stint- 
ism,  873L  A  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  awarded  to  him  by  the  Commonfi, 
874.  Returns  thanks  to  the  House,  ri74. 
Lands  In  Ireland,  876^  Takes Carrtr.kfer- 
gos,  88L    Joinod  by  threo  regiments  of 


Ennisklllcncro,  861  Advances  into  Leta- 
Kt«>r.  &«2.  Declines  a  battle,  oSul  Fraads 
of  the  Encllsh  Commissariat,  881  I«. 
trenches  himself  near  Dundalk,  886. 
Conspiracy  and  pestilence  in  his  eawp, 
8Sr>,  uSG.  Goes  into  winter  quarters  at 
Lishum,  890.  Ills  immense  losses  of 
men,  8D0.  Various  opinions  about  his 
conduct,  300.  His  admirable  dispatch> 
ea,  8U1.  Meets  William  at  Ihlfust,  666. 
Gives  tho  country  information  by  signals 
of  the  king's  arrival,  657.  The  battle  of 
tho  Boyne,  6(».  Schomberg* s  sul lenness, 
5fi9.  His  bravo  charge  with  the  Hngue- 
not  regiments,  hii.  Killed  at  their  head, 
672.  Honors  paid  to  his  corpse,  677. 
Schomberg,  Meinhart;  commands  tho  right 
wing  of  the  English  ut  tlio  battle  of  the 
Bo)-no,  669.  Turns  tho  left  flunk  of  the 
Irisli  army,  669. 
Scotch  lYesbytcrian  Eloquence  displayed ; 

the  bool^  so  called,  6S6. 
Scotland;  the  Revolution  more  violent  in 
Scotland  than  in  Engluid,  23a  Tho 
Church  established  by  law  odioos  tu 
Scotchmen,  821  King  William  din- 
penses  with  tho  Act  depriving  I>resbyte- 
rlans  of  tho  elective  franchise,  286.  Sec- 
tions for  tho  i:onventlon,  2^6.  *'Rab- 
blini^'  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  '226.  Dis- 
may of  tho  Scottish  bishops,  228.  SUto 
of  E4]inbur];;h,  228.  Onostion  of  a  Union 
between  England  and  Scotliuid  raised, 
2S0.  Prosperity  of  Scotland  under  tho 
fhH)  trade  regulations  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, *£?,0.  Its  grievAurcrt  under  Charles 
II.,  201.  A  commr  rrlal  tn'aty  with  !&!• 
glnnd  propoM.'d,  "iHl.  BleHsinss  of  the 
Union  of  I7«r7, 2.A  « )piiii..ns  of  William 
III.  on  Church  gdvemment  in  Scotland, 
230.  Comparative  stn  ngth  of  religions 
parties  in  Scotland.  2116.  Meeting  of  the 
Convtmtion,  246.  Dishonesty  and  time- 
serving conduct  of  the  stat(?smon  of  Scot- 
land at  the  timo  of  thn  Hevolution,  248. 
Letter  from  James  to  thn  Estates,  861. 
Cummittee  of  tho  (.Convention  to  frame  a 
plan  of  government,  26S.  Jito,so]ution  pro- 
posed by  it,  26H.  Abolition  of  Episcopa- 
cy in  Scotland,  2W).  Tlio  Scotcn  (Coro- 
nation Oath  rnvised,  263.  William  and 
Mary  accept  tho  crown  of  Scotland,  261 
Diseontontof the  (k)venniit«T.i.  '.'65.  Min- 
isterial arrangi^ments  in  hy.-otiaDd,  267. 
Scotland  a  poor  country  at  the  time  of 
tho  Revolution,  2G7.  War  breaks  out  In 
the  Highlands,  271.  SUto  of  the  High- 
lands at  that  period,  27'2,  273.  Oold- 
smlth's  comparison  of  Scotland  with  Hol- 
land, 273,  note.  Hatred  of  Englishmen 
for  the  vrry  sight  of  the  trirlan,  2SI.  Re- 
flux of  publlr  feel!n?,  2S1.  Tyranny  of 
clan  over  clnn,S«ft.  Ilatrrd  of  th«*ncigh- 
borln^   clans    for    tho    (•amplM-lls,    280. 

!      Dundi'c  nnd  Diilrarr.is  ordcn  d  to  be  ar- 

I  n'stfd,  207.  Dundf'C  cathrrs  tho  clans, 
209.     Mnckav's  Indec.iHlvo  campaign  in 

I  the  lliphlnndii,  .".02.  War  aj:ain  bri'aks 
out.  in  the  Ilighl.inds.  Vdl.  Panic  after 
the   battle  of  Killlccrankie,  rCV).      Tho 

'  IIi},'hlund«:rs  def('at<-d  at  Dunkirk,  840, 
!Vtl.  Dissolution  of  the  Highland  army, 
.<U1.  State  of  the  Ix^wiands,  VA%  In- 
trigues of  the  Club.  .T42.  The  CourU  of 
Jusllco  nopcncd,  34*2.  Improvement  in 
tho  aspect  of  things  in  Scotland,  610. 
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Intriguea  of  Montgomery  with  tbe  Jaco- 1 
biles,  610.  War  in  the  Higliloada,  617. 
The  spirit  of  the  clans  effiectnally  cow- 
•d,61tt.  Ecclesiastical  legislation,  622. 
General  acquiescence  in  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  6^  Complaints  of  the 
Episcopalians,  633.  The  PresbTterian 
no^jorors,  6o5. 

Soott,  Doctor  John ;  his  yisit  to  JefDrejs  in 
the  Tower,  864. 

Scottish  troops;  revolt  of  the,  under  Schom- 
bcrg,  ao.     Defeated  and  taken,  87,  88. 

Scourers;  in  the  time  of  William  IIL,6a 

Seal,  the  Great ;  inconTcnicnces  with  which 
it  was  borne  by  any  but  lawyers,  90i  Con- 
fided to  a  Commifiiiion,  20. 

Sedley,  Catharine;  her  letter  to  King 
James,  eOb. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  50a    His  talents,  6(3. 

Separatists;  their  union  with  their  oppo- 
nents against  Popery,  64. 

Session,  Court  of;  Sir  James  Dalrymplo 
appointed  president  of  the,  268.  Sittings 
of,  recommenced,  842. 

Settlement,  Act  of;  repealed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  James  II.,  189. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward ;  his  opposition  to  the 
Act  1  W.  &  M.  seen.  1,  c  1,  27.  Takes 
the  Oath  of  Allegiaucc,  30.  Declares  his 
support  of  measures  for  tranquilising 
Ireland,  204.  His  defense  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax against  the  attacks  of  John  Hampden, 
466. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  General;  his 
peculations,  SS4.  Cry  rai«^d  against  him, 
464. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich ;  his  Inter- 
view with  Lord  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  3&I. 
Appointed  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 4*26. 

Sharpc,  Archbishop,  250. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William,  80.  Becomes  a 
nonjuror,  413.  His  distinguished  char- 
acter, 413.  His  voluminous  writings,  413. 
His condict  with  ItoBsiiet,  414.  His  name 
mentioned  with  pride  by  the  Jacobites, 
414.    Indulgence  shown  to  him,  4S3. 

Shields,  Alexander;  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  Cameron ian  regiment,  313,  His  opin- 
ions and  tompcr,  81U. 

Shovi'l,  Sir  Cloude^ley ;  conveys  King  Will- 
iam across  to  Ireland,  544. 

SbiviWKbiirj'.  (.'liarles,  F.arl  of;  appointed  to 
a  secretaryship  in  the  first  government  of 
William  IIL,  18.  His  youth,  18.  His 
antecedents,  13.  His  quarrels  with  Not- 
tinRham,  C:>.  Absents  himwlf  from  Par- 
liament durinj?  thn  discursion  on  the  Sac- 
ramental Tost.  100.  His  position  in  the 
Whig  party,  467.  ImploroB  King  William 
to  change  his  intention  of  leaving  Pin- 
gland,  479.  His  apostasy  to  the  cause  of 
the  Jacobites,  601.  Sent  to  wait  on  the 
Countess  of  Marlborough  respecting  the 
Princc'jfi'B  party  in  Parliament,  611.  Scan- 
dalous reports  n^specting  him  and  the 
Countess,  511.  His  extraordinary  con- 
duct, 637.  His  peculiar  character,  637. 
His  mother,  b-^0.  His  treason,  6r.D,  His 
mental  diptn'ss,  540.  His  resignation  of 
the  Kcals,  640.  His  illncKS,  610.  Renewal 
of  his  allegiance,  665.  His  offer  to  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  the  Kntlish  Aug.  .'f>6. 

Sidney,  Algernon  :  referr nee  to,  9r».  His 
attainder  rcverwil,  ii46. 

Sidney,  Lord  Gudolphin :  the  vacant  seals 


giT«n  to  him,  €50.    M orttflcmtton  of  Caer- 
maithen  at  the  appointment,  0GL 

Sky,  the  Macdonaldi  of,  80a 

SUne  CasUe,  662. 

SUne,  Lord;  his  pezt  in  the  licee  of  Lon- 
dondeny,  18L 

Bleaford,  battle  of,  88. 

SUgo ;  musterings  of  the  En^sbry  at,  IfT. 
Taken  by  the  Roman  Catholica,  14& 
Abandoned  by  SarsfieUl,  2SS.  Occupied 
by  ELiike,  222. 

Smith,  Aaron ;  appointed  Solicitor  to  the 
Treawry,  24.  His  ecnndalou  antece^ 
dents,  84. 

Smith,  Adam,  77. 

Society,  English ;  state  of  court  society  at 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  64. 

Solmes,  Count  of;  commands  a  brigade  of 
Dutch  troops  under  Schombeiv  in  IrelanX, 
878.  His  share  in  the  batUe  of  the  BoTor, 
665,  667,  570,  572.  Appointed  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  aimy  in  Ireland,  599. 

Somera,  John  (afterward  Lord  Soners) ;  his 
opinion  respecting  the  revenue  derived  by 
James  II.  from  the  parUamentazy  grant, 
81.  His  reilectione  on  the  Ii^jostice  of  the 
Lords*  decision  on  the  sentence  on  Oatt^ 
851.  Chief  orator  In  the  f^ee  conference 
with  the  Lords,  £53.  His  proud  appear- 
ance in  the  Painted  Chamber,  855.  Draws 
up  a  manifesto  f^m  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords,  856.  Brings  up  the  report  on  the 
Corporation  Bill,  467.  UU  disapproval 
of  the  violence  of  the  Whiga,  47«.  His 
speech  on  the  bill  for  declaring  the  acti 
of  the  Ute  Parliament  valid,  614 

Somen  Tracts,  the,  109,  note. 

Somerset,  Duke  of;  carries  the  Queen's 
crown  at  the  coronation,  107.  Entertains 
King  William  at  Marlboroogfa,  61S. 

Sophia,  Duchess  of  Brun/ro/ck  Lunenburg; 
proposed  by  William  III.  as  the  succcbsor 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  3&7. 

Sovereign ;  his  position  in  the  govemmcnt 

before  and  after  the  Revolution,  11.   • 
Spain;    her   alliance   with    England,  111. 
Manifesto    of,    declaring    war    againn 
France,  115.    Joins  the  coalition  againEt 
France,  395. 

Spectator;  the,  reference  to,  89,  note. 

Spires ;  cathedral  of,  destroytd  by  the 
French  under  Marshal  Duias,  IIS. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochcftcr; 
plights  his  faith  to  WiUiam  III.,  S9. 
Carries  the  chalico  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  ICa  One  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  427.  Uis 
doubts  about  the  legality  of  the  Coin- 
mission,  427.    Absents  himself.  417. 

Stamford,  Earl  of;  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Murder  Committic,  468. 

StatCR-Gcncral  ;  letter  from  William  IIL 
to  the,  on  his  accession,  2.  Its  manifcbto. 
declarinc:  war  against  France,  116.  Ili 
treaty  with  England  and  the  EmptnT  of 
Germany,  306. 

Stewart,  James;  promises  made  to  him  by 
Mary  of  Modena,  020. 

Stewarts  of  Appin  ;  thtir  alarm  at  the  puv- 
cr  of  the  Earl  of  Arpylc,  288.  Mnsttr  of 
the,  at  Lochabcr,  299.  Their  arrival  a; 
the  cuinp  ut  Blair,  834. 

Stillini^eet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  one  of  the 
Eccletiiastical    Commission,     425.       Ap- 

f)ointment  to  the  Ece  of  Worcester,  339. 
rling  CasUe,  831. 
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Stonehenge,  YT. 

StnlMuie,  Clandt  Uunllfeon,  Lord;  sam- 
moni  the  peoi^t  of  Ltrndondernr  to  Bur- 
render,  17&    Betnrat  nnsnocenrbl,  17& 

Stnlford,  Eari  of|  Inelodsd  In  the  Irish 
Act  of  Attainder.  IM. 

Stnithmey,  root  of.  618. 

Soceeanon  to  the  £ngllah  erowa;  difBcul- 
tiee  reqMctIng  the  entail,  86A.  Sugges- 
tion that  it  should  be  entailed  on  Sophia 
of  Brunswiek,  357.  The  amendment  re- 
jected by  the  Commons,  857. 

Supplies:  power  of  the  House  of  Common u 
OTer  the,  88. 

Supremacy,  Oath  of,  74  DImumUki  on  the 
biU  for  settling  the,  9a 

Supremacy ;  Act  of;  repealed  In  Seotland, 


Suxplice ;  question  of  the,  dJeensMd  hf  tho 
Ecclesiastical  Commissionen,  d88L 

Sutherland,  Colonel  Hughs  maielMa  against 
Enniskillen,  206.  0ecllnee  aa  action, 
and  retreats,  806b 

Sutherland,  Earl  of;  Introdooea  Into  tho 
Scottish  Parliament  the  law  fixing  the  cc- 
clesiastloal  conatMution  of  Seotland,  624. 

Swift,  Dean;  his  misreprBflontationa  of  Bur- 
net's conduct,  71,  note.  Hia  opinion  of 
Carstairs,  870,  note. 

Talbot,  lying  Diok,  1S9L    See  Tyreonnel. 
Talmash,  Thomas;  second  In  command  to 

Marlborough  under  Prinea  Waldeek,  896. 

His  gallantry  at  the  head  of  tha  Cold- 

streams,  896. 
Tangier  battalions;  the  two,  at  the  batflo 

ot  the  Boyne,  O&k 
TUbet,  Maokensia  Viacoont;  his  adTice  to 

S>v«mmeat  respecting  the  politics  of  the 
igfalands,  80L  His  letter  to  Lochiel, 
802. 

Teignmouth;  ravaged  by  the  Ftench  under 
Tounriile,  689. 

Tempest  (a  Jacobite  agent  firom  St  Qei^ 
main's) ;  seixed  on  the  road  to  London. 
536. 

Temple,  John  (son  of  8br  William) ;  em- 
ployed on  business  of  hish  importance, 
186.  Introduces  Richard  Hamilton  aa  an 
agent  to  negotiate  with  Tyiconnel,  1S7. 
Commits  suicide,  ISO. 

Temple,  Sir  William ;  bis  retreat,  18.  His 
mrsl  seclusion,  186.  His  son  John,  187, 
189. 

Tenison,  Archbishop;  one  of  the  Ecclcd- 
astical    i^immissionen,  42&.     Intrusted 

with  the  bUSiuCSS  of  A^aminlng  ^e  Lit- 

urgy,480. 

Test  Act ;  views  of  Nottingham  eonceroing 
the,  78j^  Attempt  to  reliere  the  Dissent- 
era  from  the,  90.  Desire  of  the  Whigs 
for  its  abolition,  88.  How  viewed  by  the 
Tories,  99.  Rejection  of  a  motioa  in  the 
Lords  for  the  abolition  of,  100. 

Theban  legion,  the,  415. 

Thomu,  M. ;  his  report  on  the  defenses  of 
Londonderry,  171,  note. 

TiUotAon,  Arclibishop ;  his  sermon  on  Evil 
Speaking,  4a  His  popularity  as  a  preach- 
er, 424.  His  character  as  a  theologian, 
425.  His  importance  in  the  Eccleda&tic- 
al  Conunlssion,  426.  Appointed  to  tho 
Deanei7  of  St  Faults,  440.  Promised  tho 
Primacnr,  440.  His  astonishment  and  sor- 
row, 440l  His  testimony  to  the  humanity 
and  kladneas  of  Halifax,  464. 


**  To  horw,  bravo  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to 
horse,"  the  song,  46. 

Tolbooth,  the.  of  Edinburgh,  287, 289. 

Toleration ;  the  question  of,  7S.  The  Tol- 
eration Bill  of  Nottingham,  7a  ReUef 
granted  by  the  Act,  74. 

Toleration  Act;  review  of  its  provisions, 
76,  et  seq.  One  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  James  IL  at  Dublin,  18& 

Torbay;  an  anny  of  volunteers  fqrmed 
near,  to  repel  the  threatened  French  in- 
vasion, 601.  The  command  taken  by 
Lord  Lansdowna,  OOOi 

Tories;  their  enbinlflilon,  without  loyalty, 
to  William  and  Mary,  7.  IJangers  appre- 
hended fh>m  them,  9,  Their  share  m  the 
first  government  of  William,  14.  Their 
Jealousies  and  quarrels  with  the  Whigs  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  government, 
69,  60.  Take  the  part  of  the  clergy  at 
the  discussion  respecting  the  Acts  for  set- 
tling the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Su- 
premacy, 94,  95,  99.  Their  view  of  the 
SacramenUl  Test,  99.  Their  satisfkotion 
at  the  result  of  the  Comprehension  Bill, 
102.  Their  annoyance  at  the  Introdnc- 
tion  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  468 -4TL 
Their  muster  in  the  House  to  oppose  tJie 
biU,  471.  Their  triumph,  47SC  Their 
renewal  of  the  debate  on  the  Indemnity 
BUI,  478.     The  bill  thrown  out,  474    De- 

I  feated  on  the  Discussion  on  tho  Indemni- 
ty Bill,  477.  Their  gratitude  to  WlUiam 
for  proroguing  Parliament,  482.  A  gen- 
eral election,  483.  Four  Tories  returned 
for  tho  City  of  London,  484.  Predomi. 
nance  of  the  Whigs  in  1C90,  486.  Their 
parliamentary  briberv,  403,  494.  The 
Tories  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  «>vem- 
ment,  497.  Their  mi^oritv  in  the  House, 
518.  The  war  between  the  two  parties, 
618.     Debates  on  the  Al^uraUon  BIU, 

Toirington,  Herbert  Earl  of;  receives 
dniai  marks  of  the  favor  of  the  Crown, 
8M^  His  maladministration  of  tho  navy, 
898.  His  vices,  4b.i.  His  anger  at  being 
removed  front  tho  Admiralty,  497.  His 
displeasure  appeased,  497.  Takes  com- 
mand of  the  lleot  in  the  Downs,  646. 
Joined  by  the  Dutch  under  Evertsen,  647. 
Retreats  before  the  French  toward  Dover, 
618.  Ordered  to  give  battle  to  TourviUe. 
648.  Baseness  of  his  arrangements  of 
battle,  649.  Gives  the  French  battle, 
tXtO.  Defeated,  and  escapes  into  the 
Thames,  660.  Sent  to  tho  Tower,  66BL 
Consultation  among  the  Judges  relative 
to  his  trUl,  616,  646.  Brought  to  trial 
and  acquitted,  647,  648.  Dismissed  by 
the  king  from  the  service,  6-ii>. 

Torture;  always  declared  Illoffal  in  En* 
gland,  269.  Dcclartd  by  the  Scottish 
Claim  of  Rights  to  be,  undi^r  certain  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  law,  263,  688. 

Tourville,  Admiral  of  tho  French  fleet; 
cruises  in  the  British  Channel,  M6.  His 
seamanlikc  qualities,  046.  Accepts  battle 
from  Torrington,  550.  Defeats  Torring- 
ton  at  the  battle  of  Bcochy  Head,  65<l. 
His  timidity  of  responsibility,  66a  His 
unopposed  range  of  the  C^hannel,  667. 
His  galleys  and  their  crews,  687.  Their 
practical  value,  687.  Ravages  Teign- 
mouth, 600.  His  exploits  inglorious  and 
impolitic,  591. 
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TlrBlee,125. 

Transubstantiation ;  Declantion  against, 
74,451. 

Tivasaier,  Lord  Hl^h;  afdmlnlstitttlon  of 
the  office  of,  tmder  WiUiam  and  Mary,  15. 

Troasury,  Board  of;  constitution  of  the,  by 
William  III.,  la  Solicitor  to  the,  im- 
portance of  the  dntiea  of,  24.  Comiption 
of,  in  the  time  of  Charies  II.  and  James 
II.,  24  Appointment  of  Aaron  Smith, 
^  Quarrels  and  iealouBles  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the,  59. 

Treby,  Sir  George;  appointed  attorney 
general,  21.  His  opinion  respecting  the 
revenues  of  James  IL,  31.  His  sugges- 
tions for  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the 
soldiers  at  Hanrich,  S7. 

Treree ;  saved  from  destruction  by  Madam 
de  Maintenon,  113. 

Trevor,  Sir  John  (Master  of  the  Rolls) ;  his 
early  life  and  gambling  propensities,  495. 
His  friendship  with  Jefbt^a.  496.  His 
popularity  among  High  Churchmen,  490. 
Undertakes  the  agency  for  parliamentary 
bribery  in  the  House  of  Commons,  49o. 
Elected  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  603. 

Tarenne,  Marshal,  45.  His  ravages  in  the 
Palatinate,  112. 

Turks;  their  alliance  with  France  against 
the  great  coalition,  895.  Their  miliUry 
tactics  in  Scrvla  and  Bulgaria,  895.  Vic- 
toria gained  over  them  by  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden,  895. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely;  becomes  a  nonju- 
ror, 410.    His  letter  to  James,  655. 

Tntchin,  John ;  his  visit  to  Jefreys  in  the 
Tower,  863. 

Tyrconnel,  Lord  Deputy;  intrusted  with 
the  designs  of  James  II.  in  Ireland,  117. 
Hopes  of  the  Irishry  centred  in  him,  121. 
Lying  Dick  Talbot,  12-2.  His  alarm  at 
the  news  of  the  Revolution,  182.  His  af- 
fected clemency,  133.  Opens  a  negotia- 
tion with  William  IIL,  136.  He  determ- 
ines to  raise  the  Irish,  IGS.  Sends  Mount- 
Joy  and  Rice  on  an  embassy  to  St.  Ger- 
main's, 13S.  Arrives  at  Cork  to  meet 
James  II.,  156.  His  improvements  at 
the  Castle,  15S.  Carries  the  sword  of 
state  before  James,  158.  Created  a 
duke,  166.  Advises  James  to  remain  in 
Dublin,  106.  His  share  in  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  567,  570.  Marches  out  of 
Dublin,  580.  Retires  to  Limerick,  6lK». 
Disapproves  of  liolding  Limerick,  603. 
Mean  estimate  entertained  by  the  French 
oflkcrs  of  his  military  qualities,  603.  Ko- 
tirfjfl  to  Galway,  leaving  a  strong  garri- 
son in  Limerick,  603.  Goes  with  Lausuii 
to  France,  Gil. 

Tyrconnel,  Lady  (Fanny  Jennings),  57a 

Ulster,  alarm  of  the  people  of,  132,  ot  seq. 

Mountjoy  sent  to  pacify,  133.     March  of 

Hamilton  against  the  Protestants  of,  147. 

Origin    of  the  annual  donation  of  the 

government  to  the  Presbyterians  of,  C59. 
Uniformity,  Act  of;    a  grievance  of  the 

Dissenting  clergy,  75. 
Union   between    England   and   Scotland ; 

question    of,   raised,  229.    Blessings  of 

the  union  of  1707,  23a 

Verrio ;  his  frescoes  at  Hampton  Court,  51. 
Versailles;   farewell  vl.-it  of  James  II.  to, 
160. 


Victor  Amadena,  Dnke  of  SaToy;  Joiat 
the  league  against  France,  64L  His 
military  fiame,  64L 

Waleonrt;  skirmi^  between  the  Dutch 
and  English,  and  French  at,  SSt^ 

Waldeck,  Prince;  his  eommaod  of  tlie 
Dutch  and  Enf^ish  in  the  war  with 
Franee,  995.  Defeated  at  Fleania  by  the 
French  under  the  Duke  ot  Luxemburg, 
651,  60a 

Walker,  the  Reverend  George;  calls  the 
people  of  Londonderry  to  arras.  ITSi  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
176.  Unjustly  accused  of  concealing  food, 
211.  HlssUtueon  thebMtioa,217.  The 
Walker  Club, -21  a  His  arrival  in  Lon- 
don,  455.  His  popularity,  455.  Hisgrs- 
elous  reception  by  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court,  466.  Accused  of  pobliahiDg  a  par- 
tial account  of  the  siege  of  Londondmy, 
456.  Obtains  a  grant  m>m  the  Commons 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Londonderry,  467.  Thanked 
S'  the  House  for  hla  seal  and  fidelity, 
7.  Appointed  by  WUliam  IIL  to  the 
see  6f  Derry,  6641.  Accompanies  the 
army  of  William,  666.  His  share  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  678.    Shot  dead,  571 

Walker,  Obadiah;  his  impeachm«mt  for 
treason,  462.     Sent  to  the  Tower,  46u. 

War  declared  against  France,  115,  116l 

Ward,  Seth,  Bii£opof  Salisbnry;  his  death, 
6a 

Warrington,  Earl  of;  Delamere  created, 
48a     See  Delamere. 

Wash,  the ;  state  of  the  country  near  the, 
at  the  time  of  tho  Revolution  of  1G8S,  37. 

Waterford;  taken  by  WillUm  III..  5!»8. 

Watford ;  Scotch  troops  of  James  I  J.  sta- 
tioned near,  243. 

Wecms  CaKtle,  3*>. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of;  reference  to 
him,  375. 

West  Indies:  trade  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  '2o2, 

Wharton,  Lord ;  his  speech  on  the  Atjura- 
tion  Bill,  519. 

Whigs;  their  attendance  at  C^nrt  on  the 
evening  of  tlio  proclamation  of  Willian 
and  Mary,  L  Peculiarity  of  their  fond- 
ness for  the  new  monancha,  10.  The  Whi^ 
theory  of  trovemmont,  10.  Their  share 
in  William  s  flnst  government,  14  Their 
Jealousies  and  qnarrels  with  the  Tories  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  goveramaat, 
53,  CO.  Concessions  of  the  government  to 
the,  73.  Division  among  the,  re^>ecting 
the  Comprehension  Bill,  90  Oppo«  the 
clorpy  at  the  dlscuMions  on  the  Acts  for 
settling  tho  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  8u- 
promary,  95.  Their  view  of  Xhf  8am- 
nicntal  Test,  9a  99.  Their  objection*  to 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commiralon  for  revising 
the  liturgy  and  canona,  100,  101.  Pleas- 
ure which  the  result  afforded  them.  102. 
Klcotions  for  the  shire«)  and  burgh*  to  the 
Scottish  Convention  almost  alt  fall  on 
Whigs,  225.  Their  support  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  in  the  Conveiitlon,  216. 
They  elect  him  as  President,  247.  Con- 
duct of  the  Whig  Club  of  Rdinbarg^ 
342.  Reverence  with  which  the  Whi(9 
of  England  regarded  the  memofyof  Lend 
William  Ruuell,  344,  346.  Redroa  eb- 
tailed  by  some  living  MHUge  for  i^Jariet 
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nMained  dnrlqg  tht  preooding  reign,  840. 
DUnttifiMtioii  of  the  Whin  with  WIU- 
Um,  886.  Tbdr  Ttovi  of  the  end  for 
which  all  goremmenta  had  heen  Insti- 
tmtad,  40e.  Tbeir  oetontetioM  triumph 
OTer  the  dirided  priesthood,  40T.  Their 
Tiolenee  and  vin^ctiTeneM  in  the  House 
of  Commooa,  461.  Tlieir  craitr  conduct 
on  the  C<tfporatioD  Bill,  467.  Their  euc- 
eenftil  opMiition  to  the  Indemnity  Bill, 
474^77.  Their  triumph  over  the  Toriea, 
477.  Their  onpoaition  to  the  king  going 
to  Ireland,  48a  IieMoiithe7receiTefh>m 
the  king,  48L  A  general  election,  4So. 
Their  artlfleea  and  exertiont  in  the  city 
of  London,  484  Four  Tories  returned 
for  the  eitj.  464  llielr  parliamentary 
bribery,  403,  404  Discontent  of  the 
'Whigs  at  the  snoeessos  of  the  Tories,  40S, 
50a  Dealings  of  some  of  the  Whigs 
with  Saint  Germain's,  601.  Their  wary 
tactics  in  the  House,  5ia  Their  artful 
parliamentanr  war  with  the  Tories,  613. 
Their  only  rictory  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion, 616.  Stormy  debates  on  the  Al^ura- 
tlon  BlU,  616,  630.  Tbeir  vindicUveness 
against  the  nonjuring  bishops,  606.  Their 
animosity  against  Caermarthen,  648. 

White,  BiKhou  of  Peterborough ;  becomes  a 
nonjurur,  41 «. 

Whitehall ;  sceno  at  the  Banqueting  House 
of,  L  Kcmoval  of  the  court  from,  to 
Hampton  Court,  60.  William  and  Mary 
accept  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  Coun- 
cil chamber  at,  204,  266. 

Wicklow:  lawlessnoM  In.  at  the  time  of 
Tjrrconneirs  rebellion,  142. 

Wight,  Isle  of;  the  hosUle  fleeta  of  En- 
gland, Holland,  and  France  lying  oflE, 

Wildman;  appointed  poebnaster  general, 

Wllkie :  reference  to  his  Eplgoniad,  2S2. 

William  III. :  proclaimed  king,  L  Ck>rge- 
ous  asaemblage  at  the  palace  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  pxx)clamatIoii2  1.  Be|olcing8 
throughout  England  and  in  UoUand,  2. 
His  letter  to  the  SUtes-General,  1  Be- 
gins to  be  anxious  aad  unhappy,  &.  Dis- 
content of  the  elergy  and  anny,  &.  Abate- 
ment in  the  pubuo  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  monarchs,  4  Eaactionaij  fooling 
among  the  people,  6.  Dangers  of  the 
gOTemment,  7.  William's  reservation  to 
himself  of  the  direcAon  of  foreign  afbirs, 
13.  His  peculiar  fltneas  for  foreign  ne- 
gotiation, 18.  His  solectiou  of  his  first 
mInisterB  and  high  officers,  14  His  state 
visit  to  the  Convention,  27.  His  propo8al 
to  abolish  hearth-money,  83.  His  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  87.  His  poUtic 
clemency  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
8fi,  His  unpopularity,  44  His  maoners, 
44  Ills  talents,  44  How  regarded  by 
foreigners,  46.  And  by  Englishmen,  45. 
His  freezing  manners  compared  with  the 
vivacity  and  good-nature  of  Charles  11. 
and  the  sociableness  of  James  II.,  4i\. 
His  incivility  to  the  I^rincess  Anne,  46. 
His  bad  English,  47.  Incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing our  literfiturc,  47.  His  dislike  of 
backbiting.  43.  His  ill  health,  49.  He- 
moves  ^m  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court, 
60.  Architecture  and  gardening  his  fn- 
Torlto  ainuserocnts,  60.     His  palace  of 


Loo,  Sa  Discontent  excited  by  the  re- 
moval  of  the  court  horn  Whitehall,  62. 
Besides  for  a  time  at  Holland  House,  68. 
Porehases  Kenslngtoii  House,  61  Hit 
foreign  ikvoiltes,  63.  His  reputation 
lowered  by  the  maladministration  of  the 
two  pxevious  reigns,  66.  Dissensions 
among  his  mlnistexa,  67.  His  difflonltiea 
in  consequence,  61.  His  excellent  man- 
agement of  the  department  of  Foreign 
Ailkirs,  6L  Beligious  disputes,  68.  His 
views  respecting  ecclesiastical  polity,  68. 
Appoints  Bnmet  to  the  vacant  see  of  Sal- 
isbury, 68.  His  conduct  respecting  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  pro- 
posed to  be  exacted  from  the  clergy,  08. 
Promises  Parliament  to  summon  Convo- 
cation, 102.  Passing  of  the  Coronation 
Oath,  107.  His  coronation,  107, 10&  Hon- 
ors bestowed  by  him,  1 10.  Accomplish- 
es the  formation  of  the  great  coalition 
against  France,  111.  Receives  an  ad- 
diness  from  the  Commons  condemning  the 
barbarities  of  Louis  in  the  Palatinate, 
116.  War  declared  against  France,  116. 
Manifesto  of  WiUiam,  117.  Effect  in  lie- 
land  of  his  march  to  London,  132.  His 
negotiation  with  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyr- 
connel,  134  Open  rebellion  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  loS,  ct  seq.  Landing  and  reception 
of  James  II.  in  Ireland,  1&1-163.  Dis- 
content  of  the  multitude  in  England  with 
the  neglect  of  WilUam,  159.  His  letter 
to  the  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
donderry, 216.  Dispenses  with  the  Act 
depriving  Presbytenans  of  the  elecUve 
fhtnchlse,  226.  Outraoos  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  Scotland,  8^6.  Their  oondnct 
offensive  to  William,  828.  His  opinions 
about  Church  government  in  Scotland, 
236.  His  recommendations  to  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopalians,  236.  His  letter  to  the 
Convention,  23&  His  instructions  to  his 
agents  in  Scotland,  23a  Absurd  story 
about  William  and  Viscount  Dundee, 
244,  note.  His  letter  to  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention  read,  262.  They  return  him  a 
letter  of  thanks,  256.  They  proclaim  him 
king  in  Edinbuiwh,  260.  Accepts  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  264  His  wisdom  and 
dignity  on  this  occasion,  266.  His  min- 
isterial arrangements  in  Scotland,  267. 
War  breaks  out  in  the  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land,  27L  The  war  suspended,  BlOi  The 
Coten  enters*  scruples  about  taking  up 
arms  for  King  William,  311.  The  batUe 
of  Killlecrankle,  826,  327.  William  pro- 
poses  to  the  Lords  that  the  crown  should 
be  entailed  on  Sophia  of  Brunswick,  857. 
Acts  as  sponsor  to  the  son  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  36a  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Whigs 
with  WilUam,  365.  Preparations  for  a 
campaign  in  Ireland,  372.  William's  dif- 
ficnltles  in  foreign  affairs,  394  Meeting 
of  Convocation,  431.  The  clergy  ill  af- 
fected toward  him,  432.  His  warrant  and 
message  to  Convocation,  444  His  In- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  navy,  463.  His 
displeasure  with  the  Tories  respecting 
the  Corporation  Bill,  470.  His  anxiety 
respecting  the  result  of  the  bill,  471.  His 
weariness  of  the  contentions  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,  473.  He  purposes  to  retire 
to  Holland,  479.  luduccd  to  change  his 
resolution,  479.  Determines  to  proceed 
himself  to  Ireian<l.  41'7.     The  Whigs  op. 
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B«M  W»  iT'^ntt.  *&*!.      lie  pmrn^fuft  t*»r 

bin,  «(«.     Ilti  Cf«clLULt>r7  i^lhy.  48^ 
t  by  tlifi  tm^  La  itm  ii- 

t  Iti  JMiunI.  ntW.     m»  ijwBirh 
«*  ttke  Pp^nlnf;  r>r  rkTlLftTDf>tit,  Mil.     Kni 

«A  Hit  vL*ii  to  t1»*  Lai4«  duffn^  lit* 
M«U  on  tM  At)JitrmU«a  BUI,  Al».     H- 

wnnni  dvftnf  hli  tb«mM  la  Ireluid^ 

ftwi  Bt  <NrniblD'R  U>  tiM  Ktogliilt  JU4>- 
H(tf  4idlTf««d  1«t«  t>U  huAiTm    HL> 

JMvy  (.'vantftturm  for  VMfy'f  EtLUaiK^. 
Mil.  HIh  1wl1^>lT»  rrttiuVj  ktQ  CtmtmaAvjt'm 
(Nir>4lurt,  Ml     t^U  tnturvlrv  irltli  Ititr- 

WA,      H<Tt4  «tln  SrhomlMrc,  OO,     IIU 

Ilia  vrLv4l  w^ff  kntm  ta  Jmmra,  Ei6T, 
Ul«  toilltuT  mtwuvuvVl  r^l     IW^ 


ttawa  ft  domiloQ  < 


Ub^dL^ 


TlMt  artUaih  IRSL  lUipapalaftl/vlth 
kit  anoT,  M  Hli  nanb  «nittav«)^» 
000,  IbwilM  tta  Talk?  of  lb*  a«Tn«. 
cudfurwT»iB«ItUhttaaB,attt.Wl  tfutf: 
tfhttarmjr.  f««.  AlltlitJtnd  brvakf^ui 
al<)ldbrld«,0«l  li  aoiifid*4*  Goa  Tlit^ 
baUI*4^krp|h>7ii4,tW.  Jludii  the  l«fl 
vtnt  IkLmHlf,  (7<K  Or»BM  tiM  rltvr* 
6::l  i:ii»rpiw[n  lb#Ui|ftlt«tofthfl«ebt, 
tnit  rlmi^^i'^  tlio  fflTttil>p  frf  the  day,  &^ 
IJlA  d^dh-^JLTil  i>f  ddUgiTi  ^T^,  Jbiu^h'^ 
Pljtlit  Ltt  |>ut]UTj,  n7\  LoHci  niKULnH 
tjjr  Ihcr  iVfiH  arnili^v  tlft,  Advtncei  tc 
IJi(Jo*'k,  ni*.  SijnTn<JrryfT}Tn;jh*^ft,ft77. 
WUIlAQi  tntcrt  Dublin,  f>S1.  HrcclvM 
tba  ilL'WN  ^pf  Ihu  d^r**!  of  Wttdi^rk.  rViJH. 
WntiHAlctnd  litU-rta  W4l^ock,^>^.  1n- 
ittJiMi^nti"  l]Mu>:til  of  Xhi-  dirfifTit  uf  Tor- 
rlu*l^i(i*i  fltH't,  M^^.  Tnkf*  WfcliTford, 
AIM  thu  fort  rjf  DuncAAtiDTi^  f^tk  S'tt  oiu 
lior  l^lDElADd.  fV^  lU^tTjniB  to  Lli»'  mrtiy 
al  Caahfl,  &'J^.  BecBlni  k  Lt^itrr  fmn 
Ifaa  qiirvn  respecUa|[  «  propose  of  Hvl- 


tW'.  r>rdr:t«  Mnrllwmu^  to  euBVtahb 
pl4ii,  &r).  Mjucri«  t(i  beai^v}  UmaidL 
HH.     Hli  irtllttry  #i)rprl«i  b^  ^nAdd, 

L4ticr  Llii!  tuira,  0(16.  IlJs  iJitiT  mffcn 
flvm  Uh  rmXoM^  OlB.     Tbv  *i*L(tJt  od  Lioi' 

tR  HctunutD  l^elftnd^iSll.  H^pru- 
RH  to  Und^n,  Glti,  Hit  nKcnllot^  «|^ 
iJt*  dlftlcuUlofl  Willi  t)jc  B»ttUi  r^tUi^ 
|n«iit.  V^(l  llifl  exrUHs«tivp  iMp«tinc 
Sof>tlii]]d  «nd  IfunUloA,  €90.  l>uxrett 
ttift  MSbonvlI1<^t  vitb  vtnch  b'>  rfjmfd«d 
M"Ultpomrr7,  flS!,  Tbe  oplnLoti  ci/  tlw 
Ponj^rofTiuF&c<iU»odrMptrr^iiKWllllaiB, 
Ca<l.  Hit  dl«MtL«fiictLon  vltb  12>0  «i:J«- 
^iKit^Al  trr:iiif  I  lurnt*  Lii  Scr^Uuid^  6J9. 
Sv-^nda  €  i^onimiinloupr  Jhod  k  IvtttLf  [o  the 
(IfltcrtJ  Aa  ttibly,  ttifiL  lEfq^^^tfh)  »d- 
n^vr  of  thr  AAvmbJfL  G^^  '^tAt'!  of  aAOti 
Oh  tbo  Conthwnt,  <>41.  Vlr^or  Amadntt 
of  fii«T«7  Jotm  tiie  t>j»llllflii.  G41.  WIU^ 
UttirT4ia«aU(ttt]ie['^Tl!uiKnt,rr«l    Jii« 

■«|  of  Torrtnjion  from  Ih*^  etrfitt:^  Wi 
iiirm  tUa  WKot  ife&U  |ja  Sidnfy,  rt&ict  A 
Jfeoabiic  PonFptnfcfjTn  <^1-  Tlif  plot  dlfl- 
KfviTH,  AMI  The  I'uliMuio^t  ndjounvd, 
Cft7.     Sf-l*  *iiit  iof  thu  Onifrra  of  tht 

V^mitms,  Doctor  frnflnYinl  £tlili-jp  of 
Clikbr^r);  bUdUry  of  Hiepfoc«dliiK> 
of  Uifl  £e«ladaMlcal  ComiuLakHn,  CJU^ 

WLrtrmWg,  lluki- of.    S<«  Ch^ifct  lYfda- 

IVolaelcv^  iJfrlofiH :  ht^I  lo  the  >al*UDm)f 

tbo  t&alidtitloeT^  SJSl  llli  ituiitfic^^ 
tifiiu,  919.  tfla  fteush  Ttt>l«AviiUntu 
!]f*.  Di^f^'atf  tfqnntTHb^.'l  wi  ihif  bktti^ 
of  Nirwi*jii  HiLllpr.  t^fi.  IMt  tiumt  \a  iLe 
b*lMeofth(^  iVtynr,  T-Ml 

Woud^'  nioory^  abii^nn  to,  1£^ 

Wirct'iU-r,  TbulJlAi,  Blibop  of;  dtd  «  nftTi- 
Jitror,  410. 

V»n'U,  Rlr  ('lirlBMpha-;  bU  tddLUoni  to 
Ilaoiptoii  Court,  &], 

Wyrbto-lcy,  Wmijun  ;  b[i  Oitniliy  Wlff.  «. 


York 
ty>  4aT. 


Arcti bishopric  of;   Iti  fornix  poTtA" 


III)  prvKDl  LinporUJic«,  438. 
/.utrstdiU  tppolDted  luster  of  llKGobA,^ 
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